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Nine articles in this issue examine facets of Latin American-United States 


relations and other Latin American problems. 


This first article shows that 


“After making liberal allowances for the well-intentioned efforts of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as manifested in the Good Neighbor Policy, and of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy as represented by the Alliance for Progress, the record 
of the United States relations with Latin American republics stands devoid of 
imagination when not actually misguided.” 


United States-Latin American Relations: -` 


The Roots Of Misunderstanding 


By Jonn J. Јонмѕом 
Professor of History, Stanford University 


Colombia, nearly terminated a meeting 

being held there to create the machinery 
for more effective Western Hemisphere un- 
derstanding. The uprising failed, but the 
ensuing 20 years have been characterized by 
a deterioration in understanding that has 
accelerated with time. Today, the reservoir 
of mutual. disrespect is the fullest that it has 
been since the late 1920’s and perhaps in all 
history. At the official level, neither side 
any longer has faith in the intentions of the 
other. Clearly, the price of lasting reconcilia- 
tion between the United. States and the. na- 
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tions of Latin America has .never been ' 


higher.* 

Before turning to some specifics, let it be 
clear that Latin America is not a monolith, 
that on the contrary there are or may be 
great historical, ethnic and cultural differ- 
ences between near neighbors. 


* Much of this material was first presented by 
Professor Johnson in an address delivered at Cen- 
tral Washington State College, April 3, 1968. 


It goes without saying that there are no 
simple answers to the question of why rela- 
tions reached their present state, nor are there 
any easy cures for a very sick hemispheric 
community. No one country can be tagged 
with full responsibility for the mutual dis- 


trust that prevails. Both. sides are culpable. 


Let us examine some of the apparent rea- 
sons why Latin America may be held at least 
partially responsible for the discord that is 
sundering our hemisphere. Until approxi- 
mately 1950, political leaders of the several 
republics alternately sought aid and comfort 
from Washington and used the United States 
as a whipping boy. More recently there has 
been a tendency—Mexico providing the most 
notable exception—for them simultaneously 
to solicit aid and comfort from Washington 
and to heap abuse upon the United States; 
witness the actions of Ecuador, Peru and 
Panama during 1967 and early 1968. The 
United States State Department may be 
aware that lashing out at the United States 
is a tactic often used by Latin American re- 
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gimes to rally the support of the increasingly 
articulate but still politically unsophisticated 
working elements, directing their internal 
frustration towards a friend-foe power. 

But the recognition of these factors does 
not make their behavior acceptable to Wash- 
ington. It only makes it somewhat less re- 
prehensible. Our representatives would be 
less than human if they consistently sup- 
pressed the urge to strike back. They do not 
always conceal their feelings. Their frustra- 
tions surface from time to time and they 
take retaliatory measures. 

One instance where the Latin American 
republics try the patience and understanding 

. of Washington policy-makers is in the defer- 
ence shown to the military and their impor- 
tant but sometimes ambiguous position in 
Latin American politics. In many countries 
the armed forces are sources of friction in 
hemisphere relations. They are a cause of 
concern for some officials in Washington be- 
cause they constitute a heavy financial drain 
on the public treasuries, or because they have 
a propensity for involving themselves in 
politics, or both. Currently several of the 
major republics are at one and the same time 
seeking greater and greater amounts of 
United States assistance, while proposing to 
increase by tens of millions of dollars their 
spending abroad for military hardware, 
notably for supersonic planes. They do not 
need most of the arms they propose to 
acquire, but they want them either for 
prestige purposes at home and abroad or be- 
cause their military establishments demand 
them in return for their support. Senators 
William Fulbright, Wayne Morse and Ernest 
Gruening take a dim view of such proposals, 
as did other senators before them and as, in 
all probability, others will after them. The 
cause for concern among some officials of 
our government becomes evident when it is 
appreciated that currently more ап Һа! of 
the total territory and well over 50 per cent 
of the total population of Latin America, 
including the inhabitants of relatively highly 
developed Argentina and Brazil, are living 
under status-quo-minded military regimes. 
Nevertheless all the present military govern- 


ments enjoy the official blessings of Washing- 
ton. This fact helps to keep alive tensions 
on Capitol Hill and provides ammunition 
for those in Latin America who are predis- 
posed to label the United States as one of the 
principal forces for reaction in their republics. 


LATIN AMERICAN ATTITUDES 


Returning more directly to the Latin 
American contribution to hemispheric mis- 
understanding, the curricula of the Latin 
American universities, except perhaps the 
finest institutions in Chile, Argentina and 
Mexico, have not produced nearly enough 
rigorously trained social scientists who, as 
public and private bureaucrats, might make 
reasonably efficient use of the financial re- 
sources and technological skills available 
through external sources. It is no secret that 
highly trained personnel from more devel- 
oped foreign countries and international or- 
ganizations often find their Latin American 
counterparts frustratingly incompetent. 
(This is not to argue against the possibility 
that the pot may sometimes be guilty of call- 
ing the kettle black.) 

Latin American universities probably can 
be faulted at another level. University poli- 
tics—both the faculty and student varieties— 
too frequently have led to the neglect of. 
rigorous training for future leadership and 
to an excess of training in agitational politics. 
As а consequence, students become alumni 
with an unwarranted regard for themselves 
and a patent disregard for the United States, 
based upon the partial digestion of the varied, 
if not necessarily intellectually. enriching, 
theoretical tidbits.tossed from: podium and 
soap box. Among other things, their .in- 
struction, heavily larded as it is with Marx- 
ism, encourages them to interpret hemisphere 
relations in economic terms. 

They thus commonly miss—or choose to 
ignore—the point that over time—and so 
today—United States interest in the Latin 
American republics, and most particularly 
in those bordering the Caribbean, has sprung 
first of all from its search for national security 
and not to protect United States business. 
interests and the almighty dollar. If this 


kind of educational approach is not so wide- 
spread in Latin America as some believe it 
to be—and it is not—it is still prevalent 
enough to give us reason to question the ob- 
jectivity if not the sincerity of the future 
generation of leaders. 

Their elders have hardly done better than 
the students themselves. Many, probably 
most, of Latin America’s scholars and men of 
letters historically have been less than me- 
ticulous in informing themselves and their 
constituencies about the United States and 
its institutions. A decade ago in their cur- 
ricula only one or two Latin American uni- 
versities had even minimal! offerings in United 
States studies manned by competent per- 
sonnel, Probably no more than half a dozen 
universities have such programs today. 


BASIC U.S. PREMISES 


If on balance the Latin American contri- 
bution to hemispheric understanding and 
welfare has in a number of areas fallen below 
the level of reasonable expectation, it should 
also be added that Latin America has some 
cause to be bitter; and the United States has 
some duty to reflect. After making liberal 
allowances for the well-intentioned efforts of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt as mani- 
fested in the Good Neighbor Policy, and of 
President John F. Kennedy as represented by 
the Alliance for Progress, the record of the 
United States relations with the Latin 
American republics stands devoid of imagi- 
nation when not actually misguided. 

Over a considerable period of time the re- 
lations of the United States with Latin 
America have encompassed only two very 
basic premises. The first premise is that 
citizens of the United States are ethno-cul- 
turally superior to those of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics, and that their superiority is 
reflected in their institutions. The second 
premise is that the security of the United 
States is the number one problem of the 
hemisphere and that only the United States 
can determine how its security is to be 
guaranteed. Both assumptions were firmly 
entrenched in the minds of United States 
politicians well before 1930. 
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HISTORICAL CONDESCENSION 


While the inhabitants of the old Spanish 
Empire were still battling against overwhelm- 
ing odds to free themselves from the yoke of 
the mother country, United States agents to 
the area showed a markedly condescending 
attitude towards them. 

Two examples of our early envoys will 
illustrate this point. During the late 1820's, 
the United States agent to Mexico, Joel 
Poinsett, became so involved in saving that 
country from itself that the Mexican govern- 
ment declared him persona non grata, and 
he was ordered to leave Mexico. About the 
same time William Henry Harrison, who 
later became President of the United States, 
was named minister to Colombia. He knew 
nothing about Colombia but he did not let 
his fund of ignorance in the field of adminis- 
tration, domestic or foreign, deter him. On 
the contrary, he gratuitously gave unsolicited 
advice to the brilliant Liberator Simén 
Bolivar on how to govern the nations he 
had created out of the collapsing Spanish 
Empire. When his counsel went unheeded, 
Harrison intrigued against the Liberator. 
He was finally instructed to leave Colombia. 


MANIFEST DESTINY 

The judgment that Latin Americans were 
ethno-culturally inferior sharpened when in 
the mid-1840's the United States conception 
of its manifest destiny moved Mexico into 
the range of its expansionist policy. In thc 
course of the fiery exchanges during and im- 
mediately following the war between the 
United States and Mexico over whether or 
not Mexico should be annexed to the United 
States, the Mexicans, who wanted nothing 
more than to be left alone, were castigated by 
deprecating American politicians and journal- 
ists as Indians, mixed bloods, mestizos, sam- 
bos, mulattos and mongrel barbarians. 

More than half a century later, on the 
occasion of the second meeting of the Pan- 
American Union held in Mexico City in 
1901-1902, Dictator Porfirio Diaz, himself 
a mestizo, out of deference to the United 
States’ racial attitudes, ordered that for the 
duration of the conference white-skinned 
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men should replace Indians as uniformed 
attendants in public buildings. 
.: The second premise—that United States 
security must take precedence over all other 
hemisphere concerns--began as a logical 
projection of the United States belief that 
it somehow held the keys to heaven. Later 
that supposition was reinforced and given 
greater significance by the unfolding of 
United States sea power and the construction 
of the Panama Canal between 1890 and 
1914; by the United States "being blessed" 
with infinite national resources of the kinds 
that industrialized nations require; and by the 
fact that during the early 1920's New York 
had become the financial capital of the world. 
As early as the 1890's, Secretary of State 
Richard Olney had taken the occasion of the 
Venezuela-Great Britain boundary contro- 
versy to set the tone for the new era, in which 
the United States in defense of its own inter- 
est would assert its preeminence in the 
hemisphere. In a communiqué to the British 
Foreign Office, Olney served notice that “To- 
day the United States is practically sovereign 
on this continent and its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its interposition:* 
The United States thereafter moved quickly 
and firmly towards a go-it-alone policy. The- 
odore Roosevelt first “took Panama,” then, 
in a letter to Rudyard Kipling, labeled the 
recalcitrant Colombians a “corrupt pithecoid 
community,” and finally made the United 
States, in effect, the policeman of the hemis- 
phere and its judge as well, by insisting that 
the Monroe Doctrine be interpreted unilater- 
ally. By 1912, the United States overwhelm- 
ing preponderance in Middle America had 
paved the way for the use by Washington of 
embargoes, diplomatic blackmail in its recog- 
nition policy, financial and electoral inter- 
ventions, and the landing of Marines and 
soldiers ten times in six different countries 
within the next fifteen vears. 


U.S. POLICY TODAY 

Today these two assumptions of superior- 
ity and stwategic defense still determine. the 
basic Latin. American policy of the United 
States; Public denigration of Latin Ameri- 
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cans on ethno-cultural grounds is no longer 
in good taste. But that it persists just below 
the level of official respectability is not lost 
on our Latin American neighbors. It is not 
by accident that, as a body, Latin American 
ambassadors to the United States have very 
pronounced European features or that the 
first three Secretaries-General of the Orga- 
nization of American States (O.A.S.) have 


had excellent physical credentials establish- ' 


ing their European backgrounds. 
from an area whose population, by our stan- 
dards, is approximately 70 per cent non- 
white. 

In the present day, the United States is 
still defending its hegemony in the hemis- 
phere. 


All this ` 


Historically, the major European : 


countries were considered potential competi- | 
tors; today the United States principally : 
fears communism—in its many and varied : 


forms—and has decided to determine uni- 
laterally when it poses a threat. The Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962 and the United States 
invasion of the Dominican Republic in 1965 
are outstanding recent examples. 

Some United States legislators appear to 
assume that to take liberties with the feelings 
of the Latin American recipients of aid and 
favors is one of the privileges of public office. 
Accordingly, some individuals, because they 
are sincerely well-intentioned and others 
simply because they are bursting with un- 
thinking patriotism, lecture the Latin Ameri- 
cans on the virtues of democracy—blind to 
its failings at home. 

Or they treat their neighbors as clients or 
as ungrateful beggars—seemingly unmindful 
of the fact that the United States “gives” 
Latin America relatively little that is not re- 
paid with interest, and unmindful also of the 
fact that. the United. States is exploring 
the heavens while the poor inherit the earth. 
Or they threaten them with various kinds of 
reprisals when they do not appear ‘as active 
as the United States in stamping out foreign 
ideologies, heedless of the possibility that 
even the great resources of the United States 
in and of themselves cannot ‘guarantee vic- 
tories fought in the name of unpopular 
causes. Or with very few exceptions they 


either applaud or shake their heads in resig- 
nation when it becomes public knowledge 
that the United States has infringed the 
` sovereignty of a Latin American nation. 

Those were the reactions from Washing- 
ton when, in 1954, the United States, through 
the Central Intelligence Agency, connived 
with Guatemalan reactionaries to overthrow 
constitutionally elected, leftist-leaning Presi- 
dent Jacobo Arbenz. Those were the reactions 
in 1959 when Venezuelan students spat on 
Vice President Richard Nixon, and President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as if by conditioned 
reflex readied the Marines rather than trust- 
ing a friendly Venezuelan government to pro- 
tect its official guests. Those were the reac- 
tions, in 1964—even among legislators who 
professed to be anti-military — when the 
. United States government took only a few 
hours to recognize the Brazilian junta com- 
posed of armed forces officers who had taken 
the lead in the overthrow of civilian President 
Joao Goulart. 

Just the other day Covey T. Oliver, Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, informed Congress that a substantial 
cut in funds for social and economic develop- 
ment in Latin America could lead to violent 
revolution and widespread terrorism and 
the alignment of some governments with 
Communist countries. Because I favor aid 
to Latin America, I hope that Oliver's state- 
ment had the desired effect. But it is still 
a very irresponsible, meaningless statement. 
Of course there may be revolution and wide- 
spread terrorism if the United States reduces 
funds for social and economic development, 
and there may be revolution and terrorism 
if it does not. 

There are two greater likelihoods. First, 
some countries may broaden their relations 
with Communist-bloc countries as an alterna- 
tive to complete dependence on the United 
States, and they should not be criticized for 
doing so. (We make deals with Russia on a 
more or less continuous basis). Second, there 
is probably no better way to drive our neigh- 
bors into the Communist camp than for the 
United States to act as if it would be a catas- 
trophe were this to happen. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF OUR POLICY 


The all-pervading implication is that the 
United States determines Latin America's 
rate of development. Because the United 
States has not respected Latin Americans 
abilities as individuals, we have not trusted 
them to know what is best for themselves. 
Because we have not had faith in their in- 
stitutions, we have denied that their institu- 
tions could be depended upon to stand the 
stress of rapid change. Except in Mexico, 
Bolivia and Cuba, the total effect has been 
a tendency for the United States to take the 
initiative in inducing change and to throttle 
it down to where it can be safely guided. In 
very practical terms, the United States has 
left the responsibility for change in the hands 
of people and institutions it distrusts but not 
to- the same extent that it distrusts the un- 
tested leaders and institutions of emerging 
social-economic groups. This means that 
although in the broadest sense the United 
States has not opposed change in Latin 
America, it has insisted that change take 
place under United States direction. 

The United States has achieved its ends 
in various ways. Їп the political field, its 
lack of confidence in its allies has encouraged 
it to support the most socially conservative 
elements with any real prospects of winning 
popular elections. That this approach has 


.sometimes driven the United States into as- 


sociation with reformist groups is an evident 
truth. For example, the United States sup- 
ported the election of Christian Democrat 
Eduardo Frei who, in good faith, offered the 
Chilean voters one of the most socially and 
economically radical philosophies ever set 
forth on this hemisphere. 

But the important lesson to draw from 
this development is that, as far as Chile is 
concerned, if Frei had not offered such an 
alternative, the elections would unquestion- 
ably have gone to a home-grown Socialist- 
Communist coalition. In that light, United 
States support of Frei does not prove the 
contention that we are becoming radical re- 
formists; only that we are prepared to make 
minimum concessions to the mid-twentieth 
century. 
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ECONOMIC AID 


In the field of economic and social assis- 
tance, the United States has kept its fingers 
on the pulse of change by channeling its con- 
tributions through establishments which tend 
to be controlled by the more European ele- 
ments of society. The Alliance for Progress, 
for example, has been entrusted to leaders 
who are in basic agreement with Washington 
that their countries must at all costs avoid 
dictatorships of Ше “left,” as the “left” is 
defined on the banks of the Potomac. Аз 
recently as March 23, 1968, Sol M. Lino- 
witz, United States Ambassador to the Or- 
ganization of American States (O.A.S.) 
stated in San Francisco that the United 
States role in Latin America is to prevent 
conditions “in which a despotism of the right 
can provide the foundation and impetus for 
a dictatorship of the left? In most cases 
those Latin Americans responsible for the 
success or failure of the Alliance for Progress 
consequently must hold to the position that 
it is better to risk too little than to risk too 
much. 

This wil not prevent the alliance from 
achieving some success, but it will surely 
prevent it from achieving enough. It is 
probable that it will continue more to enrich 
the privileged than to dignify the under- 
privileged. And the governments charged 
with implementing its programs will confi- 
dently act out their roles of appearing revolu- 
tionary without being subversive, while re- 
maining inwardly secure in the knowledge 
that the United States is more concerned 
about a too rapid change than it is about 
no change at all. 

In the realm of foreign policy the United 
States keeps alive the proposition that hemi- 
sphere matters should be resolved within the 
hemisphere, by agreement between individual 
nations or within the O.A.S., rather than 
through  extra-hemispheric ^ organizations. 
With this thought in mind the United States 
advertises the O.A.S. (which theoretically 
upholds the principle of one nation, one 
vote), as a vital, democratic agency for pro- 
moting hemisphere understanding, Our 
efforts have served to delude certain sectors 
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of the United States public, but no one else. 

Informed Latin Americans are not de- 
ceived. They have been aware of the reali- 
ties for years. They have known full well 
that the O.A.S. is first of all a means to give 
the appearance of collective action to what is 
actually the will and policy of the United 
States, but they cynically go along with it as 
a way of bargaining with the United States. - 
Thus despite the profound cynicism upon 
which the organization rests and despite the : 
fact that its administrative machinery is 
geared to an earlier age, by hemisphere con- 
sent it is from time to time injected with 
enough adrenalin to keep it gasping. 


PRICE OF DISSENT 

Between 1961 and 1964, Presidents Jánio 
Quadros and João Goulart of Brazil learned 
the price of dissent. Both made the mistake 
of deciding that the nation was mature enough 
to make its own mistakes and to decide its 
own destiny; that it no longer required the 
tutelage of any country; and that in fact it 
should take its place with the great powers 
of the globe. The latter claim might have 
led the United States to question their per- 
ception of the world, but it should not cause 
the United States to question their intentions. 
As evidence of their serious intent to enhance 
Brazil’s stature, they increased her ties with 
Iron Curtain and so-called neutral nations 
and announced their determination to reduce 
Brazil's dependence upon the United States. 
Simultaneously they sought to launch their 
nation on the wider waters of world politics, 
where it could conceivably win the kind of 
international recognition that it could not 


(Continued on page 53) 
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“There appears to be a widespread, although as yet poorly articulated 
feeling that the political price paid for the economic recovery of Brazil has been 


too high. Even those civilians who welcomed the revolution in 1964 . 


. now 


question whether such a drastic revision . of the political sitwation was 


22 


necessary. 


Brazil: Second Phase of the Revolution. 


By Rorre E:: Poprino 
Professor of History, University of California at Davis 


. е Silva will complete half of his elected 
four-year term of office, and Brazil will 
mark the fifth anniversary of the revolution 
that launched the most sweeping political 
change the nation has experienced since 
1945. The two occasions will call for a re- 
view of the record and—if admirers and 
critics of the current situation run true to 
form—will evoke a great deal of conflicting 
comment and testimony about the achieve- 
ments and failures of the revolution and of 
the Costa e. Silva administration. 

To the casual observer it may well appear 
that two different Brazils are being described. 
The President and his ministers may be ex- 
pected to present a glowing account of prog- 
ress by a sovereign, democratic republic that 
is containing inflation, forging a prosperous 
economy, and redressing imbalances between 
regions and classes in pursuit of its destiny 
as a world power. Opposition spokesmen will 
doubtless continue to portray Brazil as the 
victim of an oppressive dictatorship that has 
destroyed personal freedom and doomed the 
country to political and cultural stagnation 
under unimaginative, military leadership sub- 
servient to the United States. Each of these 
interpretations ignores or glosses over much 
that is incompatible with its conclusions. 
When allowance is made for exaggeration 
and omission on both sides, however, it should 
be possible to determine the main outlines of 
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the contemporary scene in Brazil and to 
project probable trends over the near future. 

The situation in Brazil today defies the 
usual stereotypes applied to Latin America. 
The preseüt government is certainly not a 
military regime in the classic mold, much less 
the. reactionary dictatorship its opponents 
allege it to be. The country is administered 
under a national charter formally approved 
by a congress chosen by secret ballot in free 
elections. The balance of power between 
the executive, legislature, and judiciary was 
altered in the constitution of 1967 to enhance 
the authority of the President, but the juris- 
diction: of each branch of government as out- 
lined in that charter is scrupulously observed. 
Non-violent criticism of administration poli- 
cies and the men who implement them— 
criticism every bit as virulent as any hurled 
against policies and politicians in the United 
States—is tolerated as an everyday occur- 
rence. As in the United States, force is used 
to suppress dissent only when, in the opinion 
of the authorities, that dissent poses a threat 
to life and property. 

In its foreign policies, the revolutionary 
government accepts the premise that the na- 
tional interests of Brazil and those of the 
United States coincide to a considerable de- 
gree. Nonetheless, wherever these interests 
diverge, in its judgment, the Costa e Silva 
administration does not hesitate td oppose the 
United States position—as in its continuing 
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refusal to accept any form of international 
_limitation on Brazil’s future development of 
a nuclear potential for peaceful purposes. 
Clearly, this government is not a lackey of 
the United States. 
` The record is clear on these points, yet it 
is equally apparent that the people of Brazil 
do not have the measure of open, representa- 
tive democracy they enjoyed before the revo- 
lution of 1964. They can no longer vote 
directly for President. Old familiar political 
parties have been abolished. Many of their 
leaders are in exile and others, including two 
former Presidents, have been excluded from 
the political process for a decade that still 
has five years or more to run. The military 
presence in government is nearly as conspicu- 
ous as it was under Président Humberto de 
A. Castello Branco from 1964 to 1967. The 
presidency, cabinet posts, and other key ad- 
ministrative positions are filled predominantly 
by men who have spent much or all of their 
professional life in uniform. Even though 
many of these men, including President Costa 
е Silva, are now technically civilians because 
they have retired or transferred to the reserve, 
their outlook cannot fail to be colored by 
their military experience and to reflect the 
bias of the professional soldier—a bias that 
equates the flexibility and pragmatism of the 
politician with deviousness and irresponsi- 
bility, and places a premium on order, ећ- 
ciency and respect for authority within a well- 
defined chain of command. 


THE ECONOMY 


Out of the welter of contradictory claims 
and assertions about the present state of 
Brazil, one indisputable fact emerges: overall 
the national economy is in better shape than 
it has been for nearly a decade. The goals 
of the revolution have not been fully attained, 
but all indicators confirm the constructive 
material and psychological impact of the 
economic policies—wage controls, credit re- 
strictions, new taxes and progressive disinfla- 
tion—imposed by former President Castello 
Branco and followed without substantial 
change by Costa e Silva. The increase in the 
cost of living was out of control before the 
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revolution and rose by 86 per cent in 1964. 
It was held below 25 per cent in 1967, and 


.Was rising at an even slower rate through 


August, 1968—the last month for which data 
were available at the time of writing. 

The pattern is similar when presented in 
terms of growth of Gross National Product, 
which had been outstripped by the popula- 
tion explosion in 1963. The downward trend 
was reversed by the revolution. The increase 
in GNP reached 4.4 per cent in 1966. It 
rose by 5 per cent in 1967—to the equivalent 
of $315 on a per capita basis—and promised 
to surpass that mark by a respectable margin 
in 1968. Tax receipts and government ex- 
penditures are up, reflecting business expan- 
sion and stiffer penalties for tax evasion on 
the one hand, and sustained massive public 
investment in the economy on the other. 
Agricultural and industrial productivity, 
while still low by United States or West 
European standards, is rising; a broad range 
of exports has increased significantly; and 
Brazil now enjoys a favorable balance on a 
larger volume of foreign trade than before 
the revolution. Above all, both at home and 
abroad confidence has been restored in the 
Brazilian economy and in prospects for its 
continued growth. There is even a growing 
market for government securities, and Brazil's 
credit rating in the market places of the world 
once more is excellent. 


THE WAGE LAG 


Even the most ardent supporters of the 
revolution acknowledge, however, that there 
are some dark spots in this generally bright 
picture, chiefly among wage earners. Orga- 
nized labor has not benefited materially from 
the economic gains registered under the two 
revolutionary regimes since 1964, although 
these governments have been quick to point 
out that the position of labor would long 
since have become untenable had the trends 
of the early 1960's been permitted to con- 
tinue. As part of its campaign to break ће. 
vicious upward spiral of wages and prices 
that was both cause and effect of the infla- 
tion corroding the economy before 1964, the 
Castello Branco administration enforced 
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stringent wage ceilings, banned most strikes, 
and allowed unemployment in industry to 
reach dangerous levels for a time while man- 
agement was adjusting to the new situation. 

Even though occasional wage raises were 
conceded, the gap between labor’s income 
and the cost of living was, in effect, built into 
the government's program for economic de- 
velopment. As living costs continued to rise, 
the workers’ real income actually declined. 
Under President Costa e Silva, who has 
promised to “humanize” the revolution, this 
policy has been relaxed and the gap has been 
narrowed somewhat. Laborers and white 
collar employees of industry, commerce, and 
government have received an across-the-board 
salary raise, and the labor ministry is study- 
ing a plan for automatic adjustments pegged 
to changes in the cost-of-living index. The 
plan, if adopted, will prevent a serious de- 
terioration in the real income of the working 
man, but at the same time it will guarantee 
that wages continue to lag behind prices. For 
the great majority of Brazilian workers who 
earn a minimum wage, there is no prospect 
for any significant improvement in their 
standard of living. 

It is one of the ironies of the revolution that 
its leaders—men who protested the ‘growing 
statism of João Goulart’s administration and 
who have since lost few opportunities to re- 
iterate their faith in private enterprise— 
have plunged the national government more 
deeply and directly into the economy of the 
country than ever before. This anomalous 
situation is a logical outgrowth of the policies 
pursued simultaneously to stem inflation and 
to foment economic development. By dras- 
tically restricting credit to the private sector 
while raising taxes on income and profits, in- 
flation was gradually reduced to manageable 
proportions, but the process of domestic 
capital formation was likewise slowed. There 
were simply not enough private funds avail- 
able to meet the needs outlined by govern- 
ment planners. Moreover, those Brazilians 
with capital to invest tended to avoid areas 
in which profits were low or uncertain, no 


1The New Cruzeiro (NCr$) was introduced in 
February, 1967, equivalent to 1,000 old cruzeiros. 


matter how important such areas might loom 
in the administration’s blueprint for economic 
growth. 

Foreign private capital was encouraged to 
enter Brazil, but it, too, sought the more 
lucrative opportunities and, in any case, was 
barred from large sectors deemed vital to 
national security. Convinced that large and 
continuing investments were essential for 
economic recovery, under the circumstances, 
the federal government stepped into the 
breach with its own resources and funds 
borrowed from foreign powers and interna- 
tional lending agencies. By 1968, the state 
accounted for 60 per cent of the investment 
in the Brazilian economy. Brazil’s present 
leaders appear to expect that private enter- 
prise will soon be able to assume a portion 
of this burden. To date, however, except 
for the offer to sell the government-owned 
National Motors Factory to private industry, 
they have done little to curtail the role of 
the state in the economy. 

The so-called economic infrastructure has 
top priority for federal investments, while 
social services such as public health, housing, 
and education receive smaller but still con- 
siderable sums. The Costa e Silva adminis- 
tration has adopted an ambitious plan for na- 
tional development. This three-year (1968- 
1970) program calls for dramatic growth in 
the fields of basic industry, transportation, 
fuels and power, upon which other economic 
growth depends. For example, the output 
of steel ingots by the National Steel Company 
is to be nearly doubled to 2.5 million tons by 
1970; by that date, Brazil is to be self-sufhi- 
cient in the processing of crude petroleum; 
and in the same span the installed facilities 
for generating electric energy are to be raised 
from 8 million to 11 million kilowatts. The 
latter project alone, which involves the ex- 
pansion of eight existing power plants and the 
completion of 18 new ones now under con- 
struction, is expected to cost NCr$ 6 billion! 
(about $2 billion) over the three-year period. 

Far less costly, but more conspicuous and 
better publicized, is the highway program, 
which is based on plans and projects elabo- 
rated over the past decade. Under the direc- 
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tion of Colonel Mario Andreazza, minister 
of transportation, inter-urban and inter- 
regional routes are being extended, opened, 
or suffaced in every major section of the 
country. The current program is part of a 


continuing effort to draw the outlying areas’ 


of the nation into a network that will facili- 
tate communications and travel and expand 
the limits of the domestic market for Brazilian 
agriculture and industry. 

Since 1964, both revolutionary regimes 
have accepted a formal commitment to pro- 
mote economic growth and social progress in 
all parts of Brazil. As a practical matter, the 
more highly developed sections of the country 
that are best equipped to absorb capital and 
modern technology—the São  Paulo-Belo 
Horizonte-Rio de Janeiro triangle and the 
states of Paraná and Rio Grande do Sul— 
continue to receive the lion's share of new 
investments, public and private, domestic and 
foreign. It could hardly be otherwise, in 
view of the overriding pressure for industrial- 
ization, which is a long-standing national 
aspiration as well as a primary target of the 
revolution. "Nonetheless, the present govern- 
ment, enlarging upon projects initiated before 
1967, is diverting a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of the funds and talents at its disposal 
to the socio-economic problems of “пе- 
glected" regions than any administration in 
the history of Brazil. 


THE NEGLECTED REGIONS 


The bulk of this effort is directed toward 
the Northeast and the adjoining states of 
Sergipe and Bahia. The coordinated pro- 
gram—involving international, federal, re- 
gional and state agencies—touches every as- 
pect of life in the Northeast, but is focused 
heavily on public works, industry and the 
region's traditional exports—plantation prod- 
ucts and minerals. The National Petroleum 
Corporation (Petrobrás) has concentrated 
much of its activities in this region, which 
contains Brazil's only producing oil fields. 
It is expected to spend about NOr$ 1 billion 
for prospesting alone in 1969. The North- 
east Development Agency (SUDENE) and 
the federal Bank of the Northeast have been 
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generously financed, and the scope of their 
activities has broadened, particularly in the 
search for new natural resources and indus- 
try. During the first half of 1968, for example, 
the Bank of the Northeast applied over NCr$ 
700 million in credits, largely for improve- 
ments in agriculture and the creation or ex- 
pansion of basic service industries. The pro- 
gram of tax incentives offered to Brazilian 
and foreign industrialists willing to open fac- 
tories or branch plants in the Northeast is 
beginning to bear ‘fruit. SUDENE, more- 
over, receives 30 to 40 inquiries about new in- 
dustrial projects each month. 

In the underpopulated but rapidly grow- 
ing Central-Western region of Brazil, the 
Costa e Silva administration is proceeding 
with the gradual transfer of the operations 
of government from Rio de Janeiro to 
Brasília, and is pursuing the road-building 
program designed to make the inland capital 
the hub of the national highway system. The 
huge hydroelectric projects now under way on 
the Rio Grande and the Paraná, which in the 
short run will avert the danger of power 
shortages in the industrialized areas of São 
Paulo and Minas Gerais, will also assure the 
further progress of the Federal District and 
substantial sections of Goiás and Mato Grosso. 
As for the North, even though Costa e Silva 
has stated publicly that the development prob- 
lems of Amazonia will take decades to re- 
solve, his administration has in fact raised 
the level of federal investments moderately in 
that region. 


HEIRS OF THE REVOLUTION 


‘Despite the impressive material progress 
that is being achieved, the Costa e Silva ad- 
ministration has been unable to excite the 
imagination or to generate the kind of popu- 
Jar enthusiasm that accompanied Juscelino 
Kubitschek’s campaign for “fifty years of 
progress in five” in the late 1950’s and swept 
Jânio Quadros into office with a “new 
broom” in 1961. As the heir of the revolu- 
tionary regime imposed on the nation five 
years ago, it must accept partial responsibility 
for the repressive as well as the constructive 
acts of that regime. President Costa e Silva 
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and his staff look upon the revolution as a 
crusade to elevate moral and ethical standards 
in public life, to spur national development, 
and to promote the general welfare of the 
Brazilian people. They assert that it is now 
entering a second and milder phase in which 
popular aspirations can be accommodated 
without diminishing the rate of economic 
growth. Unlike President Castello Branco— 
who ignored public opinion while administer- 
ing unpalatable remedies to purge the body 
politic and to speed recuperation of the 
economy—they have appealed repeatedly for 
public understanding and sympathy, but with 
indifferent results. The regime appears to 
suffer less from the actions of its enemies than 
from the absence of dedicated friends. Overt 
hostility is restricted to a relatively ineffective 
minority of students and intellectuals, but no 
equally fervent group has risen to its defense. 
The government prefers to regard this situa- 
tion as transitory and to attribute it to re- 
sidual discontent over belt-tightening mea- 
sures adopted in 1964 to revive the economy. 
It anticipates growing popular acceptance as 
the economic situation continues to improve. 
By this line of reasoning, public esteem for 
the current leadership should rise with each 
drop in the rate of inflation and each increase 
in the Gross National Product. But such is 
not the case. 

There appears to be a widespread, al- 
though as yet poorly articulated feeling that 
the political price paid for the economic re- 
covery of Brazil has been too high. Even 
those civilians who welcomed the revolution 
in 1964, on the grounds that heroic measures 
were required to cope with the desperate eco- 
nomic situation, now question whether such 
a drastic revision of the political situation was 
necessary and whether economic recovery 
might not have been accomplished under 
civilian leadership. The most bitterly criti- 
cized act of the Castello Branco administra- 
tion was the decree—subsequently incorpo- 
rated into the constitution of 1967—provid- 
ing for indirect election of the president, state 
governors and mayors of state capitals. This 
limitation of the rights of the electorate was 
accepted by a reluctant congress as a tempo- 


rary expedient during a moment of crisis, 
with the expectation that it would be reversed 
by President Costa e Silva. A recent series of 
public opinion polls has revealed continuing 
overwhelming opposition to the law. Yet it 
remains in force. 

The government’s image is not apt to im- 
prove sharply in the near future, for the 
Costa e Silva administration is adamant in 
precisely those areas that disturb the politi- 
cally conscious civilian population. It re- 
fuses, for example, to consider either a gen- 
eral or selective amnesty for those who were 
purged by the revolution as corrupt or po- 
litically dangerous, even though men such as 
ex-Presidents Kubitschek and Quadros retain 
a large popular following. The officers and 
former officers now in decision-making posi- 
tions in Brazil lack confidence in the ability 
of the ordinary citizen to choose his leaders 
wisely, and their worst fears seem to be con- 
firmed by polls showing that one or another 
of the politicians now excluded from political 
activity might win the presidency if allowed 
to run in direct elections. The men who 
made the revolution are convinced they saved 
Brazil from chaos and communism, and are 
determined that the nation shall not fall 
again into the hands of “irresponsible dema- 
gogues.” Costa e Silva himself has made it 
clear that there will be no retreat from the 
présent constitution and laws empowering 
an electoral college—in which the adminis- 
tration party will hold a two-to-one majority 
—to choose his successor. In his view the 
revolution has established a responsible po- 
litical system which must be given a fair 
chance to prove its worth. 

This responsible system includes the broad 
definition of national security—normally the 
province of the armed forces—that is now 
being applied to a range of political, eco- 
nomic and social matters not ordinarily 
within the purview of the military. Under 
the present administration, representatives of 
the armed forces predominate on the Na- 
tional Security Council, which has been given 
greatly increased authority to recommend 
and review national policies, both domestic 
and foreign. On this score there has been 
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pointed criticism of the regime's alleged dis- 
position to reshape Brazil according to plans 
drawn up in the Superior War College rather 
than.to govern in response to the needs and 
desires of the people. 

While such criticism may exaggerate the 
influence of the armed forces per se in the 
Costa e Silva administration, there is little 
doubt that the government takes а pre- 
dominantly military view of Brazilian prob- 
lems. 'The current leadership regards the 
task of governing Brazil as a monumental 
challenge in problem solving, and is favorably 
disposed toward the classic military approach, 
with its careful examination of the situation, 
clear definition of objectives, and patient 
staff planning of the blueprint and timetable 
to be followed in reaching those objectives. 

Nowhere is this more clearly revealed than 
in the National Strategic Concept, a docu- 
ment prepared by the secretary-general of 
the National Security Council to govern the 
"second phase of the democratic revolution." 
The document, as reported in the press, re- 
affirms the overriding preoccupation of rev- 
olutionary policy with “development and 
security.” It identifies seven permanent na- 
tional objectives — “representative  democ- 
racy," "national integration," "territorial in- 
tegrity,” “social peace," "international pres- 
tige," “national prosperity,” and “national 
sovereignty"—and indicates in general terms 
the steps to be taken in the political, eco- 
nomic, military and social fields to further 
these objectives. The logic of this approach 
to the solution of national problems is self- 
evident to its supporters, who believe that 
the people, too, will come to see it as entirely 
rational if it is carefully and repeatedly ex- 
plained to them. For this reason, “clarifica- 
tion of public opinion” is a continuing con- 
cern to the Costa e Silva government. 

In a sense, the present administration is 
merely more explicit than its predecessors in 
spellmg out the national interests and in 
attempting to assure that these interests are 
safeguarded in every area of governmental 
activity. The goals it sets forth are similar 
if not identical with those in Kubitschek's 
“program of goals” a decade ago and in 
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Joao Goularts “three-year plan" of 1963. 
The current program, however, seems less 
flexible, leaving little room for the influence 
of pressure groups and none for free-wheeling 
public debate over the best means to attain 
permanent national objectives. It focuses 
primarily on the need for rapid material de- 
velopment and assigns a relatively low prior- 
ity to policies looking toward social reform. 
It says nothing, for example, about agrarian 
reform, even though the revolutionary re- 
gimes have cleared away long-standing legal 
obstacles to change in this area. And it pays 
less attention than the public would prefer 
to such issues as education, urbanization and 
the aspirations of the rural populace. 

These issues are potential sources of trouble 
for the administration. In the absence of a 
broadly-based opposition party, for the first 
time in this century the Roman Catholic 
Church is assuming a political role as the 
advocate of social justice. Clerical protest, 
made largely on behalf of students and the 
rural poor, has not yet reached alarming pro- 
portions, but a series of explosive incidents 
or dramatic blunders by the government 
could convert it into an effective opposition. 

Nonetheless, prospects for a clash axe slight, 
for neither the regime nor any significant 
segment of the civilian population is seeking 
a direct confrontation. Since it can rely 
upon the solid support of the armed services, 
the government could cope with any fore- 
seeable opposition; but it prefers to prevail 
by persuasion rather than force. In turn, the 
civilians—who feel the time is overdue for the 
military to return to the barracks—wish to 
avoid any situation tending to delay the res- 
toration of civil power in Brazil. 

These views are increasingly held by Brazil- 

( Continued on page 52) 
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In this review of the often stormy Panama-United States relations since 
the building of the canal, this author points to the possibility that “If the new 
treaties are approved by Panama’s National Assembly and the United States 
Senate, the historic relationship between the two nations will be altered to a 


considerable degree.” 


The United States and Panama: 
The Burden of Power 


By Lester D. LANGLEY 
Assistant Professor of History, Central Washington State College 


HE ISTHMUS OF PANAMa has historic- 

ally attracted the attention of the 

major powers, for the narrow pas- 
sage between the oceans possesses vital stra- 
tegic and commercial importance. Spanish 
merchants and soldiers employed the jungle 
trails to transport Peruvian riches to Carib- 
bean ports, where galleons waited to carry 
the Inca treasure to Europe. Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir Henry Morgan, the most no- 
torious English buccaneers, raided the isth- 
mian cities of Portobelo, on the Caribbean 
side, and Panama (now old Panama), the 
ruins of which bear mute testimony to English 
attack. 

The United States was a latecomer to the 
isthmus. Before the 1840's, when Mexico 
was defeated and California annexed, offi- 
cial contacts between the United States gov- 
ernment and this area were sporadic and 
incidental. In that decade, however, the 
United States challenged British hegemony 
in Central America, negotiated a transit 
treaty with Colombia, and in the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850 gained equality with 
Great Britain in the construction of any 
future canal. The agreement with Colombia 
(usually called Bidlack’s Treaty) allowed 
the United States to build any kind of trans- 
portation system — railroad, stagecoach, or 
canal—across the isthmus of Panama—then 


a part of Colombia. In return, the United 
States guaranteed Colombia’s sovereignty 
over the isthmus. 

A trans-isthmian railroad, completed in 
1855, served as a major link between the 
oceans, but most observers believed that 
Nicaragua, not Panama, was better suited for 
acanal. When the French, under Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, organized: the Panama Canal 
Company and began work in 1878, the 
United States became increasingly alarmed 
that a foreign power might transform the 
future canal into a military weapon. In 
1880, President Rutherford B. Hayes called 
for United States control of an isthmian 
waterway, and the fulminating Secretary of 
State, James G. Blaine, warned a year later 
that European domination of an isthmian 
canal would violate the Monroe Doctrine. 
De Lesseps French-based company was 
viewed by many Americans as the advance 
agent of French domination. But disease 
and financial mismanagement doomed de 
Lesseps’ heroic effort and the isthmian canal 
remained a dream in the minds of men. 


TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 

The Spanish-American War and subse- 
quent United States penetration into the Ca- 
ribbean increased awareness of the strategic 
value of Panama. During the war, the 
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United States battleship Oregon had taken 
what seemed like an eternity to sail from 
the Pacific coast to the Caribbean, and mili- 
tary strategists now saw an isthmian canal as 
a way to protect both seacoasts. President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was inclined to 
look upon the Caribbean as a private Ameti- 
can lake, favored a Panamanian over a Nica- 
raguan canal. In 1901-1902, the President 
negotiated a treaty with Great Britain grant- 
ing the United States unilateral control over 
a canal and a second treaty with Colombia 
allowing the United States to construct 
a сапа] in Panama. The latter treaty, how- 
ever, ran afoul of political sentiment in the 
Colombian assembly, where it was defeated. 

The rejection of the canal treaty deeply 
wounded Roosevelt’s pride, but in November, 
1903, he was able to achieve his object 
through other means. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century, Panamanian revolutionists 
had strived sporadically to overthrow Co- 
lombian rule but had never succeeded. The 
revolution of 1903 was successful because the 
conspirators had outside support from the 
United States. In this instance, the agent 
provocateur was Philippe Bunau-Varilla, a 
consummate actor who represented the finan- 
cial interests of the bankrupt New Panama 
Canal Company of France. This organiza- 
tion had no intention of restarting the canal 
but expended every effort to sell its holdings 
to a munificent United States. Bunau- 
Varilla maneuvered in Washington in the 
fall of 1903 and gained an audience with 
Secretary of State John Hay and President 
Roosevelt. 

Neither openly committed military aid to 
the Frenchman and his Panamanian cohorts, 
but Bunau-Varilla concluded from their 
utterances that the United States, rebuffed by 
Colombia, would support a Panamanian 
revolution. As a matter of fact, United 
States officials on the isthmus knew most of 
the details of the conspiracy, even to the time 
the plotters would make their first move. 
The declaration of Panamanian indepen- 
dence was proclaimed on November 2. Al- 
most simultaneously, orders were sent out 
from the Navy Department to the U.S.S. 
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Nashville, a United States warship cruising in 
the Caribbean, to protect the transit route by 
preventing any Colombian landings. The 


' Jegal basis of United States action against 


Colombia rested on its 1846 guarantee to 
that country. Some Colombian forces dis- 
embarked but were unable to change the 
course of events and departed on November 
5. The United States extended de facto 
recognition to Panama on November 6 and 
de jure recognition on November 13. Bunau- 
Varilla became Panama's first representative 
to the United States. 

Panamanians are still angry over the cir- 
cumstances by which the first United States- 
Panamanian canal treaty was drawn up and 
signed. Although Bunau-Varilla received 
legal authority from the revolutionary junta 
to negotiate a treaty, he nevertheless failed 
to represent fully the interests of Panama. In 
fact, the Frenchman spoke for the bankrupt 
French canal company, which expected to 
sell its holdings to the United States. 

In Bunau-Varilla’s view, the new canal 
treaty would have to be so favorable to the 
United States that the United States Senate 
would not reject it. When Hay proposed his 
draft of a canal convention, which was in 
reality а slightly-altered version of the abor- 
tive Colombian pact, Bunau-Varilla re- 
sponded with a substitution even more 
favorable to the United States. He sent it 
to Hay on November 16, and two days later 
the two diplomats signed the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla treaty. 


THE HAY—BUNAU-VARILLA TREATY 


The clauses of the treaty were written to 
facilitate the immense task of constructing a 
canal. The United States was granted “in 
perpetuity the use, occupation and control” 
of a ten-mile-wide zone (Article IT) with the 
right to exercise “all the rights, power and 
authority” in the zone as “if it were the 
sovereign of the territory. . . .” (Article 
ПІ.) Article У conceded to the United 
States a “monopoly for the construction, 
maintenance and operation of any system of 
communication by means of canal or rail- 
road” across Panama. Canal authorities 


might petition for annexation of additional 
Iands and waters outside the canal zone if 
these proved necessary in maintaining or de- 
fending the waterway. (Article IL) In 
Article VII, the United States obtained the 
right to police Panama City and Colón, the 
terminal cities at each entrance to the canal, 
in the event Panama was unable to maintain 
order. Finally, Panama agreed to levy no 
taxes on the canal company, its auxiliaries 
'or employees, or the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany; fo admit West Indian and European 
workers into the zone; to modify or abrogate 
any treaty damaging United States inter- 
ests; to allow the United States military to 
erect fortifications in the canal zone; and to 
refrain from signing any treaty or law that 
impaired American rights. Article I of the 
treaty created a Panamanian protectorate by 
allowing the United States to guarantee and 
“maintain the independence" of the republic. 

In return, Panama received the privilege 
of sending official messages over United 
States telegraph installations and of trans- 
porting supplies and troops through the 
canal, free of charge. The United States 
agreed to pay $10 million in gold for the 
canal concession and a $250 thousand annu- 
ity. (Years later, many Panamanians con- 
tended that, inasmuch as the Panama Rail- 
road had paid a $250,000 annuity to Co- 
lombia, the United States obtained the rail- 
road and the canal for the same rent.)! 

At first, the Panamanian government 
accepted the 1903 treaty concessions as a 
temporary device that expedited the comple- 
tion of the canal Roosevelt, who later 
boasted, "1 took Panama," was actually more 
considerate of isthmian prerogatives in the 
canal zone than many of his successors. And 
other Latin Ámerican countries, whose eco- 
nomies would be enhanced by the transisth- 
mian route, marveled at the United States 
technological and scientific expertise that 
succeeded where the French had failed. 
When the canal was officially opened to 


1 The complete text of the Treaty of 1903 is con- 
tained in Department of State, Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1904 (Washington, 1905), 
pp. 548—551. 
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traffic in 1914, Panamanians expected the 
United States to reduce the canal work force 
to a skeleton crew and to exercise only the 
most essential controls in the canal zone. 

Instead, the process of “Americanizing” 
the canal zone proceeded almost unabated. 
The Stars and Stripes replaced Panamanian 
colors; zoné officials established separate edu- 
cational, medical, and police structures; and 
United States practices, particularly segre- 
gated publie facilities, found their way into 
zone life. Panamanians who had believed 
that the labor force would be composed pri- 
marily of their own people soon discovered 
that the United States managerial establish- 
ment preferred English-speaking West Indian 
Negroes, who accepted readily the “tropical” 
wages of the “silver roll.” 

The more lucrative “gold roll” positions 
were reserved for skilled workers from the 
United States. In the late 1920’s and early 
1930's, when the Great Depression hit the 
isthmus, Panamanians deeply resented the 
Negro immigrant who was given preference 
in unskilled canal employment. 

The 1920s and 1930’s witnessed a rising 
tide of nationalism in Latin America, and 
Panama was caught up in the furor of an 
anti-United States movement. In 1931, a 
coup led by Acción Comunal overthrew the 
government, and the following year its politi- 
cal impact was manifested in the election of 
Harmodio Arias, Jr., as President of the re- 
public. Harmodio and Arnulfo Arias were 
both products of that segment of the Pan- 
amanian elite that employed the United 
States presence in the canal zone as an effec- 
tive vote-getting device. 

President Harmodio Arias visited President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in Washington im 
October, 1933.  Roosevelts pledges of a 
"good neighbor" policy for Latin America 
were thus to be tested in the most sensitive 
strategic spot in the hemisphere. The Roose- 
velt-Arias accord promised more considera- 
tion for Panamanian workers in the canal 
zone, and the two governments started work 
the following year on a new canal treaty. 

After 110 conferences between 1934 and 
1936, the treaty of 1936, which modified the 
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1903 arrangement, was announced. The 
Panamanian protectorate was abrogated, 
local merchants were promised better access 
to the zone tourist market, and Panama was 
granted a participatory role:in canal defense. 
The Roosevelt administration increased the 
canal annuity from $250 thousand to $436 
thousand in order to compensate Panama for 
the 1934 devaluation of the United States 
dollar. 

The most troublesome issues of the late 
1930's and early 1940's were those relating 
to implementing the 1936 accord and to 
safeguarding the canal in World War П. For 
threc years, the United States Senate delayed 
approval of the 1936 treaty. In part, this 
was due to military warnings that the agree- 
ment failed to provide adequate safeguards, 
and in part it was caused by a hostile reaction 
to Roosevelt’s "court-packing" scheme of 
1937. War Department planners, who had 
heretofore followed the “fortress” concept of 
canal defense, now began to alter canal strat- 
egy drastically, taking into consideration the 
possibility of an air attack against the vital 
locks which, if blown apart, would paralyze 
canal operations. While it was politically 
feasible and desirable to relinquish the Pan- 
amanian protectorate, they argued, it might 
prove militarily foolhardy. 

One week after Germany's attack on 
Poland in 1939, the War Department sub- 
mitted a long list of defense sites that would 
be necessary if canal defenders were to pro- 
tect the waterway against an air attack. 
With the exception of Rio Hato—already 
leased from a private citizen—the sites were 
only an acre in size. Nonetheless, the urgency 
with which the military pursued the: leases 
was political dynamite, for Panamanian poli- 
ticians complained that the United States 
was attempting to create "little canal zones” 
all over the republic. 

"When Arnulfo Arias became President in 
October, 1940, he refused to approve the 
leases until the War Department reduced 
substantially its claims for complete authority 
on the bases and especially its request for 
999- (not 99-) year agreements. Actually, 
Arias wanted further economic considerations 
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for Panama, and he demanded United States 
assistance in the completion of a dozen proj- 
ects, at an estimated cost of $25 million and 
a 50-уеаг prepayment of the canal annuity. 
By mid-1941, the military had occupied the 
sites under the provisions of the 1936 treaty, 
but without a parallel accord with the Arias 
government. United States Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull wrote in unpublished 
memoranda his conviction that Arias was a 
proto-fascist, and, when Arias was ousted in 
a coup in October, 1941, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was undoubtedly relieved. 
Arias’ successor expedited the defense sites 
agreements. 

Wartime relations were outwardly cordial, 
but the Panamanian government continued’ 
to advance its own interpretation of the de- 
fense sites lease and to claim economic assis- 
tance originally demanded by Arias. Some 
of the commitments were honored, but never 
to isthmian satisfaction, for the United States 
seemed to be much more concerned with the 
issue of canal defense than Panamanian eco- 
nomic development. Many Panamanians 
believed that the large number of United 
States troops stationed around the country 
would not be demobilized after the war. 


POST WORLD WAR il 


After the Japanese surrender to United 
States General Douglas MacArthur on the 
Missouri, September 2, 1945, the Panama- 
nian populace demanded evacuation of the 
sites within a year. When the government 
sent an official request, the Department of 
State waited 11 months to reject Panamanian 
claims and included in its reply a counter- 
proposal for a new defense sites pact. Pan- 
ama’s President, Enrique Jiménez, finally 
agreed to commence negotiations, but only 
after United States troops evacuated the 
sites established under the wartime agree- 
ment. Anti-United States sentiment, how- 
ever, had made a deep impression on the 
National Assembly, which, under relentless 
pressure from a xenophobic press, labeled the 
new defense leases a sellout and rejected 
them unanimously on December 22, 1946. 

The postwar decade witnessed increased 
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OCIAL SCIENTISTS CONSTANTLY bom- 
bard us with data confirming the no- 
tion that North Africa is in the midst 

of a profound social and political revolution. 
The area is increasingly caught up, they point 
out, in a process of change which is produc- 
ing new urban agglomerations, new men, and 
new social formations. And the statistical 
material tends to confirm this—more than 25 
per cent of North Africa's 32 million people 
now reside in large urban centers; in excess 
of 50 per cent are participants in non-barter 
economies; a stil larger proportion of the 
school-age population is enrolled in non-tra- 
ditional educational institutions; and personal 
relationships are clearly being developed with- 
out consideration for the constraints of cus- 
tom. 

A corollary contention is that moderniza- 
tion will inevitably lead to the elimination of 
Islamic institutions and the secularization of 
life within corporate kinship and related 
groups. According to this version of the mod- 
ernization process, religion апа religious 
values will become detached from societal and 
political interests since they are not germane 
to modern life. 

At initial glance, this unravelling process 
appears to be operating with full force in 
North Africa. As а result of European intru- 
sions over the past ten decades, the Islamic 
community of believers has lost any sem- 
blance of its former historical élan. The body 
of legal precedent contained in the Sharia, 
the sacred law of Islam, has undergone pain- 


ful reevaluation. In several nations, mod- 
ern European codes have been superimposed ; 
the Sharia has been reduced to personal status 
jurisprudence; and church and state have 
clearly been separated. Finally, Islam as a 
traditional religion embracing all aspects of 
human endeavor seems to have lost its wider 
vision of community (Umma) and, under 
the corrosive influences of materialism and 
secularism, seems to have shrunk to a body 
of moral principles guiding individual values 
and behavior. 

And yet, there is evidence that indicates 
that Islam remains something more than a 
vestigial religious and cultural force in the 
Maghreb. The emotional reaction of North 
Africans to the defeat of their Arab brethren 
in the Arab-Israeli war of June, 1967, sur- 
prised many Western observers, who felt that 
the Maghreb had proceeded so far down the 
path of change that no sense of affinity with 
the Arab East remained. During a ten-day 
period, beginning on June 5, spontaneous 
protest marches erupted in Casablanca, Ra- 
bat, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli and other modern 
centers. In several instances, United States 
and British chancellories had to be guarded 
by local security forces and, in one case, 
United States consular personnel were evacu- 
ated from their posts as a result of mob vio- 
lence. For her part, Algeria summarily broke 
diplomatic relations with the United States, 
a rupture that remains in effect at this writ- 
ing. 

The outrage and shame at the Israeli vic- 
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Thus the new Middle East experienced two 
phenomena, both of Western origin: national- 
ism and parliamentary democracy. Ма- 
tionalism grew in intensity and, in the Arab 
countries—frustrated in their hopes for in- 
dependence after the Ottoman collapse—it 
was translated into a struggle for liberation 
directed against the British and French over- 
lords. The parliamentary democracies were 
partly imposed from above by the controlling 
Western powers and partly corresponded to 
the modernizing outlook of their largely 
Western-educated elites.!? To these elites, in 
the 1920's, the choice between a traditional 
Islamic state and а modern national state 
following the Western democratic patterns 
appeared fairly simple. Unhesitatingly they 
chose the latter, and the only unfinished busi- 
ness was to see their new states entirely free 
of foreign control. Between 1932 and 1945 
this objective was realized: except for Pales- 
tine, each foreign-controlled Arab state ob- 
tained independence, formally sealed by ad- 
mission to the League of Nations or the 
United Nations, depending on the date of 
emancipation. 

In reviewing the Arab experiment with 
democracy it is useful to keep in mind the 
existence of these two phases: pre-liberation, 
with Western guidance; and post-liberation, 
when the Arabs stood on their own. Arab 
democracy, like any other, had its formal and 
informal aspects. Formally, the Arab states 
had constitutions following Western models. 
However, these documents retained certain 
special features reflecting either the legacy of 
the past or—in the post-liberation phase— 
concern with major current issues. "Thus, a 
limited plurality of legal systems was formally 
maintained by recognizing the validity of re- 
ligious law and courts in the matters of per- 
sonal status (marriage, divorce, adoption). 
and of tribal law and courts for those groups 
which lived in a state of tribal organization 
(the Constitution of Iraq of 1925, Articles 69 


19 For a comprehensive treatment, see Albert 
Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, 1798— 
1939 (London: Oxford University Press, 1962). 

20 Davis, of. cit., Ist ed., pp. 107ff. 

21 Davis, of. cit., 2nd ed., p. 404, 

22 Ibid. 


and 88).? Another legacy of the past was 
discernible in the provisions which proclaimed 
that “the Islamic law shall be the main source 
of legislation” (the Syrian Constitution of 
1950, Article 3) .? 

On the other hand, concern with contem- 
porary preoccupations was visible in those 
provisions which stressed with particular as- 
sertiveness (unknown in Western constitu- 
tions) that the country in question is “a sov- 
ereign state, independent and free,” whose 
territory cannot be either detached or divided. 
Similarly, there was formal recognition of the 
quest for unity, for example in Article 1 of 
the Syrian Constitution of 1950, which pro- 
claimed that “the people of Syria is a part of 
the Arab nation.”?? 

Within this formal framework, the political 
process was carried on through parties, 
groups, alignments and personal influence. 
In principle, multiparty systems prevailed. 
However, in the pre-liberation phase, one 
party with a broad nationalist appeal tended 
to overshadow the others, thus producing 
what may be conveniently called a dominant 
party pattern. This was clearly the case in 
Egypt, with the Wafd party outdistancing its 
rivals, and in Syria, with the National Bloc. 
These dominant parties were not able to 
maintain their preeminence in the post- 
liberation phase inasmuch as the nature of 
challenge, i.e., the shift from the struggle 
for independence to domestic concerns, had 
changed. Rival parties grew in numbers and 
strength, and a more genuinely multiparty 
pattern emerged. 

Furthermore, a new breed of political par- 
ties made its appearance. Alongside the 
older “conventional” parties operating within 
the constitutional framework new “ideologi- 
cal” parties arose which challenged the legit- 


(Continued on page 170) 
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rather than religion were to provide the basic 
bond of loyalty, they would obtain—as Arabs 
—the status of equality with their fellow 
Muslims. Consequently, Syrian Arab Chris- 
tians, especially those who emigrated to 
autonomous and less restrictive Egypt (under 
the Mohammed Ali dynasty and the British 
occupation after 1882), were the pioneers 
and the most ardent advocates of the idea of 
Arab nationalism. 

This Arab search for national identity was 
further stimulated by the emergence of Turk- 
ish nationalism under the aegis of the Young 
Turks. The Young Turks’ initial design was 
to promote the concept of “Ottomanism,” 
i.e., impersonal loyalty of all citizens, regard- 
less of religion and nationality, to the Otto- 
man State on the basis of full equality as 
guaranteed by the constitution. But Otto- 
manism proved to be an artificial concept 
which evoked lukewarm response from com- 
munities separated by centuries of mutual 
suspicion; it was soon eased out by the more 
vigorous but less universal idea of “Turkism” 
with its Pan-Turanian ramification. 

Thus, on the eve of and during World War 
I, the Ottoman Empire was a scene of two 
mutually exclusive nationalisms, the Turkish 
and the Arab.** The Arab movement gained 
momentum when, as a result of an agree- 
ment with Britain (the McMahon-Hussein 
correspondence of 1915), the Sharif of Mecca 
called for a revolt against the Turks. Al- 
though the Sharif (later the King) Hussein 
was not a secularist, his act was a direct chal- 
lenge to the traditional Islamic concept of 
state, in which obedience to the Caliph was 
in no way to depend on the nationality of his 
subjects. Here again the West, this time 


15 Zeine N. Zeine, Arab-Turkish Relations and 
the Emergence of Arab Nationalism (Beirut: Kha- 
yat’s, 1958). 

16 The Turkish process of modernization is com- 
prehensively treated in Richard D. Robinson, The 
First Turkish Republic (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1963). 

17 Stephen H. Longrigg, Syria and Lebanon Un- 
der French Mandate (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958), pp. 109-147. 

18 A comprehensive collection may be found in 
Helen Miller Davis, ed., Constitutions, Electoral 
Laws, Treaties of the States in the Near and Mid- 
dle East (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
Ist ed., 1947; 2nd ed., 1953). 
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represented by Britain’s imperial interests, 
acted as a major catalyst in a revolutionary 
break with the Islamic past. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY UNDER 
WESTERN GUIDANCE 

The Ottoman imperial structure did not 
survive the strains and blows of World War I. 
When it crumbled, it was replaced by two 
mutually incompatible forces: Western im- 
perialism and Middle Eastern nationalism. 
In Anatolia, a new Turkish Republic emerged 
as a fairly homogeneous (except for a Kurd- 
ish minority) national state dedicated to 
secularization and to modernization of its 
entire social fabric.** In the Arab lands, a 
dual process took place: first, the lands were 
divided into eight states broadly correspond- 
ing to historically sanctioned divisions (Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen) ; second, six of them 
were placed under the Western control (as 
a protectorate in Egypt, as mandates in the 
Fertile Crescent) of either Britain or France. 

For the first time in the modern history of 
the Middle East (except for the British occu- 
pation of Egypt) the West was now physically 
present in the area en masse through its sol- 
diers, governors, officials and experts. Both 
France and Britain chose a dual system of 
government: partly direct, by reserving cer- 
tain fields and powers to their own official- 
dom, and partly indirect, by encouraging the 
erection of native state structures in the con- 
trolled territories." . Inevitably both sectors 
followed Western political and administrative 
patterns. Thus Syria and Lebanon became 
republics, while Iraq and Transjordan were 
constituted as monarchies. Palestine re- 
mained under direct British administration, 
because of the complicating factor of Zionist 
settlement. Egypt continued under a royalist 
regime which, in 1922, was unilaterally pro- 
claimed independent by Great Britain, al- 
though the proclamation was hedged with 
such vital reservations as virtually to nullify 
it. The republics and monarchies were en- 
dowed with constitutions embodied in formal 
documents reflecting Belgian, French and 
other European patterns,” 
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began formulating demands for a more funda- 
mental reform in the Empire. 

Activities of these Young Ottomans" led 
to the granting by the Sultan of the first 
(Midhat Pasha) constitution in 1876 and the 
creation of the first Ottoman parliament. 
This success, however, was shortlived. Within 
less than a year, the newly ascended Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II suspended the constitution, 
ushering in a 30-year era of despotism and 
repression. Reformers had to work under- 
ground in secret societies or go into exile. 
In the 1890's, they re-emerged under the 
name of Young Turks, whose vehicle was the 
Committee of Union and Progress. A coup 
they staged in 1908 brought the restoration 
of constitutional life and, somewhat later, the 
deposition of Abdul Hamid II and his replace- 
ment by a new sultan. In a parallel move, 
Persian reformers secured a constitution from 
Muzaffar ed-Din Shah in 1906.15 

Introduction of secular constitutions and 
formal parliamentary systems in both Islamic 
empires represented the first major concep- 
tual break with Islamic theory and practice. 
The successful reformers—now in power as 
ministers and deputies—spoke of the rule of 
law, of liberty and equality. Implementation 
of their principles was not perfect in societies 
where forces of traditionalism were strong 
enough to put up resistance to change. 

In addition, two other factors prevented 
the full consummation of constitutional re- 
forms: one was the outbreak of World War I, 
which drew in the Ottoman Empire as a 
belligerent and Persia as a reluctant by- 
stander, whose neutrality was rudely violated 
by the Russian, Turkish, German and British 
forces and agents. The other—specifically 


11For a thorough discussion of this movement, 
consult Serif Mardin, The Genesis of Young Otto- 
man Thought: A Study in the Modernization of 
Turkish Political Ideas (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1962). 
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13 For an authoritative account, see Edward G. 
Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905—1909 
(New York: Barnes and Noble, 1966). 

14 For a “classical” treatment of this subject, see 
George Antonius, T'he Arab Awakening (New 
York: Capricorn Books, 1965). 


in the case of the Ottoman Empire— was the 
birth of Arab nationalism, which upset the 
political balance of the multinational state. 
Nationalism could be regarded as a reverse 
side of constitutionalism. The central motive 
force of constitutionalism was the concept of 
liberty. But liberty has its domestic and its 
international dimensions. The domestic di- 
mension focuses on the individual and his 
rights in a given society. This dimension was 
best exemplified by the French and American 
constitutions, to be followed by similar funda- 
mental laws of many countries in the West. 

The international dimension refers to the 
collective right of an identifiable ethnic group 
—the nation—to independence. This latter 
dimension invariably claimed precedence 
over the domestic dimension whenever a na- 
tion (such as the American colonies, Poland, 
Hungary, Finland or Greece) was subjected 
to rule by another nation. This collective 
struggle for independence provided the es- 
sence of nationalist movements in central- 
eastern Europe which, in contrast to the na- 
tion-state system in the western part of the 
continent, was divided into four multinational 
empires: the Russian, German, Austrian and 
Ottoman. 

Within the Ottoman Empire two broad 
nationalist trends could be discerned: (a) 
the national struggle for the liberation of the 
Balkan Christian nations in the nineteenth 
and the early twentieth centuries (Serbia, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Albania, Rumania); (b) 
"the Arab Awakening" which, initiated as a 
movement of cultural revival at the end of 
the nineteenth century, blossomed into a full- 
fledged political movement during the decade 
preceding World War 1.1 

Arab nationalism was a composite product 
of a number of influences. European ideas 
of liberty and nation provided the basic back- 
ground. Added to this was the search by 
Arab Christians, particularly those of Leba- 
non and Syria, for a secure and dignified 
place in their society. As a religious minority 
in an Islamic state, they were relegated to a 
position of second-class citizens. However, 
if the concept ef state were to shift from a 
religious to a secular emphasis, if nationality 


Panamanian dependence on the canal and a 
resurgence in isthmian demands that the 
1903 treaty must be modified once again. 
Few zone policies, Panamanians claimed, had 
really changed: the canal zone establishment 
had not ceased in its efforts to recreate a 
United States enclave in the tropics; the old 
classifications of *gold" and "silver" workers 
still persisted; and public facilities remained 
segregated. United States citizens enjoyed 
all the benefits of a planned society while 
Panamanians, who asserted their claim to 
sovereignty in the canal zone in strident 
terms, barely survived in filthy tenements a 
few blocks from the zone boundary. 

Zone residents observed that they did not 
create Panama’s slums and that it was only 
fair for skilled United States workers to enjoy 
most of the benefits of stateside living. The 
canal, after all, represented a tremendous 
financial and human investment, and it 
should be protected and maintained by the 
best trained labor force. Several United 
States commentators rightly observed that 
Panama’s ruling families—perhaps the most 
socially irresponsible in Latin America— 
tolerated isthmian poverty and conveniently 
used the canal issue as a political weapon to 
remain in power. 

Nevertheless, in the 1950’s the United 
States extended further concessions to Pan- 
amanian demands in another treaty. The 
isthmian politician who claimed victory in 
the signing of the 1955 treaty (which in- 
creased the canal annuity to $1,930,000) was 
Jose Antonio “Chichi” Remén. Remón 
came to power through the Guardia Na- 
cional, Panama's only police force. And al- 
though his administration was tainted by 
corruption, he made a dignified appeal to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower and won 
significant economic victories in the new 
treaty. The Eisenhower-Remón treaty did 
not replace Bunau-Varilla’s creation, but at 
least it advanced isthmian economic pene- 
tration of the zone’s commercial life. 
` Reflecting on the gradual but inevitable 
trends in United States-Panamanian rela- 
tions, thoughtful critics viewed the riots of 
1959 and 1964 as a tragic failure of Pana- 
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manians to recognize the immense American 
financial and technological commitment to 
the canal and the republic. Attitudes polar- 
ized as the 1956 Suez crisis provided Pana- 
manian spokesmen with a convenient ex- 
ample for proving their claim that a small 
nation might successfully challenge a mighty 
one. At the same time, the United States 
Citizens Association, an organization repre- 
senting canal zone employees, appeared to be 
winning United States congressional ad- 
herents by arguing that gradual surrender to 
Panamanian demands would inevitably bring 
total Panamanian control of the United 
States vital transisthmian waterway. 


THE FLAG ISSUE 


In these circumstances it is easy to see how 
the “flag” issue became so crucial. The 
riots of November, 1959, ostensibly emanated 
from the Panamanian attempt to fly the re- 
public’s colors in the zone as a symbolic ges- 
ture of “titular sovereignty.” The leaders of 
the flag-flying parade were not street agita- 
tors but Ernesto Boyd, former Panamanian 
representative to the United Nations, and 
Ernesto Castillero Reyes, the republic’s best- 
known historian. Once the marchers arrived 
at the zone’s entrance, their leaders quickly 
lost control of the situation, and a scuffle en- 
sued between zone policemen and several 
members of the parade. 

Later, Panamanians claimed that one of 
the policemen had desecrated the republic's 
colors and, in retaliation, a mob gathered at 
the United States embassy, hauled down the 
Stars and Stripes, and ripped it to shreds. 
Another crowd of “invaders” battled police 
and, later, United States Army troops at 
zone entrances. Zone officials placed the re- 
public off limits and curtailed food purchases 
in Panama, which was soon interpreted as 
economic reprisal. Zone residents blamed 
the riots on “Red-inspired troublemakers.” 
Panamanian newspapers, however, were no 
less emotional as they reported the distur- 
bances in inflammatory language and taste- 
less cartoons. : | 

President Dwight Eisenhower had already 
been moving in the direction of Panamanian 
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demands by partial concessions on the flag- 
flying issue. On December 1, 1959, he an- 
nounced at a press conference that Panama 


deserved some “visual evidence of titular, 


sovereignty" in the canal zone. In Septem- 
ber, 1960, the United States President autho- 
rized the flying of both colors in Shaler Tri- 
angle, a small plot alongside the zone bound- 
ary. This decision brought some opposition 
from the United States—as the White House 
Mail Room count soon showed—but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower nonetheless remained con- 
vinced that the Panamanian nationalists 
would be satisfied. In 1962, United States 
President John F. Kennedy and Panamanian 
President Robert Chiari agreed to extend the 
flying of Panama’s flag to other sites in the 
zone and, more importantly, to resolve the 
persistent economic grievances that divided 
zone and Panamanian merchants and work- 
ers. 

The January, 1964, riots, like those of 
1959, were also directly linked to the flag 
question. United States and Panamanian 
officials had agreed that both flags would be 
flown at the Bridge of the Americas and the 
canal administration buildings in Balboa and 
Cristóbal But arguments.over the constitu- 


tionality of this decision brought inevitable 


delays and the Kennedy-Chiari agreement, 
which might have mitigated the increasing 
antagonism, was not immediately put into 
effect. In January, 1963, the zone governor 
announced that both flags would fly in 17 
different places throughout the zone, and in 
December he ordered the removal of the 
United States flag from other sites. Some of 
the zone inhabitants refused to abide by the 
order and were determined to raise the Stars 
and Stripes in other places. One of these 
was the flagpole of Balboa High School. 
When school officials took down the flag, 
angry students ran it back up the flagpole, 
posted guards, and appealed for aid from 
their sympathetic parents. News of the inci- 
dent at Balboa angered students at the Pan- 
amanian National Institute, and they de- 
cided to raise their colors in front of Balboa. 

The. confrontation at the flagpole, a tem- 
porary victory for zone residents, was fol- 
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lowed by a riot in the city of Panama. 
Within a short time the situation degenerated 
into a battle at the zone line between Pana- 
manian crowds and snipers on one side, and 
zone policemen and troops on the other. 

The 1964 disturbances laid the foundation 
for a new series of treaty discussions, for 
Panama—which broke diplomatic relations 
in January with the United States—refused 
to renew relations until the United States 
pledged to work on the entire range of canal 
issues. Not until December, 1964, did Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson’s administration 
accept Panama’s argument for a new (not 
modified) canal treaty. When President 
Johnson announced the decision to negotiate 
a new canal treaty, he especially drew atten- 
tion to plans for a sea-level canal. Following 
almost three years of discussions, three new 
treaties were produced in July, 1967. 

If the new treaties are approved by Pan- 
ama’s National Assembly and the United 
States Senate, the historic relationship be- 
tween the two nations will be altered to a 
considerable degree. Under one new canal 
treaty, Panama will possess joint authority 
in the canal area (the term “canal zone” is 
offensive to Panamanians), for the old zone 
will be under the supervision of a joint ad- 
ministrative board, composed of five United 
States citizens and four Panamanians. Pan- 
ama's canal compensation will be based on 
the tonnage shipped through the waterway, 
not an annual rental The other treaties 
refer to a defense area and a new canal. 
Panama is obligated to participate in canal 
defense and she will receive greater juris- 
diction over defense areas than she has in 
past defense sites agreements. 


(Continued on page 51) 


Lester D. Langley has published articles on 
inter-American affairs in several journals. 
His book on The Cuban Policy of the United 
States (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1968) appeared as the first volume in a 
new diplomatic series, “America and the 
World.” He is currently working on an in- 
terpretive history of international rivalry in, 
the Gulf-Caribbean area. 








“The O.A.S. has long made a habit of spinning forth grandiose designs 


that are utterly unrealistic. . 


. . Yet the Organization is turning toward the 


development sphere, indicating that it is at least aware of the major problems 


confronting the Americas." 


New Leadership for the O.AS. 


Bv Grorce W. Grayson, JR. 
Assistant Professor of Government, College of William and Mary 


HE ORGANIZATION OF American States 

(O.A.S.) succeeded the Pan Ameri- 

can Union as the keystone of the 
Inter-American system in 1948. It was in- 
tended as a regional agency of the United 
Nations designed for the American states 
... to achieve an order of peace and justice, to 
promote their solidarity, to strengthen their col- 
laboration, and to defend their sovereignty, their 
territorial integrity and their independence.* 
The charter created instruments to secure 
these objectives: an Inter-American confer- 
ence was to meet every five years to set policy 
guidelines; the foreign ministers could con- 
vene “to consider problems of an urgent 
nature and of common interest . . . and to 
serve as an Organ of Consultation" ; and the 
O.A.S. Council, located in Washington and 
composed of specially-designated ambassa- 
dors, would direct the day-to-day activities 
of the organization, debate hemispheric prob- 
lems, and function as the provisional organ 
of consultation under the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. The Pan 
American Union, in existence since 1890 and 
presided over by a Secretary-General, would 
serve as the secretariat. 





1 Article 1, Charter of the Organization of 
American States, found in O. Carlos Stoetzer, The 
Organization of American States: An Introduction 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965), p. 117. 

2 Jerome Slater, “The Limits of Legitimization 
in International Organizations: The O.A.S. and 
the Dominican Crisis,” paper prepared for delivery 
at the 1968 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., 
September 2—7 (mimeo), p. 3. 


The United States viewed the O.A.S. as a 
vehicle for reducing conflict among members, 


promoting political stability, and excluding 


communism from the Americas? The Latin 
American nations looked upon the organiza- 
tion as a means of protecting their sovereignty 
and territorial integrity — concepts which 
appear in no less than 14 articles of the 
Charter. Їп recent years, the Latin Ameri- 
cans have also attempted to use the O.A.S. as 
a lever for prying loose more developmental 
funds from Washington. 

Where United States and Latin American 
goals have coincided—or where there has 
been no conflict—the organization has func- 
tioned effectively. Successes have occurred 
in peace-keeping, in cultural and social 
affairs, and in terminating disputes among 
Caribbean and Central American nations. 
In addition, O.A.S. representatives have ob- 
served elections in a number of nations, thus 
conferring a modicum of legitimacy on the 
winning candidates. 

The O.A.S. has assisted Washington in 
achieving its principal political objective in 
the hemisphere: the prevention of violent 
change. The organization's peace-keeping 
machinery, limited as it is, has helped prevent 
a major war from erupting between Ameri- 
can states. Except for the Bolivian and 
Cuban cases, the area has been conspicuously 
free of revolution. And eleventh hour jere- 
miads notwithstanding, there is little evidence 
that Castroism will sweep through the region. 
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At times Washington's desire for stability 
has clashed with the Latin American goal of 
sovereignty. Such conflicts have often fo- 
cused on alleged Communist penetration of 
the Americas. Їп 1954, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency capsized the Jacobo Arbenz gov- 
ernment in Guatemala; seven years later 
United States armed, trained, and backed 
Cuban refugees attempted to “liberate” their 
homeland; the following year President John 
F. Kennedy threatened to remove Soviet 
missile bases from Cuba; and in 1965 United 
States Marines landed in the Dominican Re- 
public to prevent a possible “Communist” 
takeover. None of these apparent violations 
of the non-intervention principle resulted in 
an О.А.5. rebuke of the United States. In 
fact, each of these actions won varying de- 
grees of approval from member states. Fail- 
ure to create а permanent Inter-American 
peace force represents the only significant 
O.A.S. action which runs contrary to Wash- 
ington's anti-Communist policy in the hemis- 
phere. 

Many contend that the organization pre- 
fers long-winded haggling to forceful de- 
cision-making. Over the past 20 years, ques- 
tions such as economic development, terms of 
trade of Latin American exports, and the 
arms races among South American states 
have received scant attention. Recent hemis- 
pheric innovations — Latin American and 
Central American integration, the Alliance 
for Progress, the 1967 denuclearization treaty 
—have sprung from outside tlie O.A.S. struc- 
ture. Some observers contend that the weak- 
ness of the Secretary-General symbolizes the 
impotence of the organization. 


THE O.A.S. SECRETARY-GENERAL 


The position of O.A.S. Secretary-General 
bears little resemblance to its United Nations 
counterpart. There has been a growing 
tendency to view the U.N. charter as a con- 
stitution instead of a treaty, thereby expand- 


3 Leland M. Goodrich, “The Political Role of the 
Secretary-General,” International | Organization, 
Vol. 16, No. 4 (Autumn, 1962), p. 726. ; 

4 William Manger, Pan America in Crisis: The 
Future of the O.A.S. (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1961), p. 79. 
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ing the Secretary General's role through a 
broad interpretation of his prerogatives? In 
addition, a power equilibrium between the 
Soviet Union and the United States has en- 
abled the U.N. Secretary-General and repre- 
sentatives of third world nations to play an 
active role. No such balance exists in the 
Western Hemisphere, where the United 
States is dominant. The O.A.S. Secretary- 
General has been confined largely to adminis- 
trative duties. He may “participate with 
voice, but without vote” in the deliberations 
of the organization’s bodies. 

Alberto Lleras Camargo, ex-President of 
Colombia and the first Secretary-General, 
sought to fashion a dynamic role for the 
O.A.S. office. He used the Annual Report as 
a medium for disseminating his ideas on the 
state of the hemisphere, but the members 
soon rebuked this activism and, frustrated, he 
resigned in midterm. “No Secretary-General 
has since had the temerity to express himself, 
other than in general and platitudinous 
terms, on any issue of hemispheric impor- 
tance.”* His successor, the flamboyant 
Carlos Davila of Chile, died after two years 
in office and was succeeded in 1955 by a 
Uruguayan, José A. Mora. A congenial dip- 
lomat, Mora was criticized for his caution, 
blandness and administrative ineptnes. On 
the other hand, he was praised for forging 
closer ties between Europe and Latin 
America by establishing an O.A.S. regional 
office in Brussels, and for securing a Latin 
American presence in the Dominican Re- 
public following the 1965 United States in- 
vasion. 

In anticipation of Mora’s retirement—his 
term expired May 18, 1967—a campaign to 
elect a successor began early in 1967. The 
position has lacked power, but it does enjoy 
a certain degree of prestige, visibility, a 
$32,000 annual salary, generous fringe bene- 
fits, and a 10-year tenure (which will be 
halved if pending charter reforms are 
adopted). То present the appearance of 
hemispheric unity, the choice of Secretary- 
General has been unanimous in the past, 
following extensive behind-the-scenes negoti- 
ations. This procedure was abandoned in 
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1967 when five candidates were nominated 
for the post. . 

The first in the race was Eduardo Ritter 
Aislan, Panama’s O.A.S. ambassador and 
chairman of the council during the 1966— 
1967 term. Ambassador Ritter was better 
known for poetry than politics (he has pub- 
lished seven books of verse, winning numer- 
ous literary prizes); still his campaign had 
been masterfully planned. Panamanian am- 
bassadors throughout the hemisphere as well 
as Panama's President and foreign minister 
sought support for their countryman, who 
presented himself as the champion of the 
small Central American and Carribbean 
states, long concerned about the giant na- 
tions which dominate the hemisphere. The 
five Central American republics, evincing the 
same solidarity that they have demonstrated 
in their common market and in previous 
Latin American meetings (such as those deal- 
ing with Cuba), aligned themselves with 
Ritter. Following a visit from a Panamanian 
emissary, Barbados—a nation which sends 
workers to Panama—pledged herself to Ritter 
before she became the twenty-third O.A.S. 
member on November 17, 1967. А personal 
visit to President Francois Duvalier secured 
На backing for Ritter, who entered the 
contest with eight votes assured. 

Marcos Falcón Bricefio followed Ritter into 
the field of candidates. As foreign minister 
of Venezuela, Falcón authored the “Betan- 
court Doctrine" whereby his government 
withheld recognition from undemocratically- 
chosen administrations. He was also identi- 
fied with the “Democratic Left? philosophy of 
Accion Democrática, Venezuela’s governing 
party. This view stressed the need for eco- 
nomic and political development within the 
framework of free institutions. Falcén’s 
candidacy gained backing from Venezuela’s 
neighbors and from Chile’s Christian Demo- 
cratic government. As expected, it drew im- 
mediate opposition from such military re- 
gimes as Argentina and Brazil, which Vene- 
zuela had refused to recognize. 


`5 El Comercio (Quito), October 7, 1947, quoted 
by George I. Blanksten, Ecuador: Constitutions and 
Caudillos (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1951), p. 77. > 


Two favorite sons were also nominated. 
Argentina put forth the name of ex-foreign 
minister Carlos Mufiiz. Bolivia presented 
the candidacy of Walter Guevara Arze, erst- 
while leader of the National Revolutionary 
Movements right wing and former foreign 
minister. 

Galo Plaza Lasso, the last candidate to an- 
nounce, brought an impressive set of cre- 
dentials to the contest. Born and educated 
in the United States, Plaza returned to his 
native Ecuador where he served as mayor of 
Quito and President of the republic (1948— 
1952). His period as chief executive was 
conspicuous for stability—Plaza completed 
his term, a major accomplishment in Ecua- 
dorian politics—and democratic procedures. 
When asked his philosophy of government, 
he stated: “I believe that the essential task of 
government is to maintain and perfect the 
exercise of human rights and the fundamen- 
tal human guarantees."5 

Plaza's experience has not been confined to 
domestic politics. In 1945, he headed his 
nation's delegation to the San Francisco Con- 
ference which established the United Na- 
tions; 13 years later he served as a U.N. 
trouble-shooter during the Middle East crisis; 
and in 1965 he acted as a U.N. mediator in 
Cyprus. 

Plaza has often demonstrated his inde- 
pendence. For example, he criticized the 
United States for sending Marines to Leb- 
anon in 1958 and to the Dominican Republic 
in 1965; Nonetheless, he became known as 
the “State Department candidate.” This 
label sprang in part from the candidate’s 
close personal ties with the United States, 
from the editorial support given him by The 
Washington Post and The New York Times, 
and from the staunch backing which he re- 
ceived from columnist Drew Pearson. That 
Plaza announced his candidacy from the 
Ecuadorian Embassy in Washington follow- 
ing conversations with Representatives, Sena- 
tors, and Secretary of State Dean Rusk, failed 
to allay these charges. Plaza pointed out, 
however, that he would pursue the Secretary- 
Generalship only if the O.A.S. could become 
a "strong, dynamic, creative” organization ; 
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he asserted that his talks with high United 
States officials were to assess sentiment in 
Washington. His decision was encouraged, 
he said, because “many [United States offi- 
cials] believe this is the time for the United 
States to take a new look at the Western 
Hemisphere."6 

The O.A.S. Council elects the Secretary- 
General. An absolute two-thirds majority 
is required for victory on the first two ballots; 
afterwards, a simple majority obtains. The 
secret ballots are cast, counted and burned. 
No official tabulation of country by country 
votes is made and no representative on the 
council may publicly present candidates for 
the position. 

The election process consumed three 
months and was characterized by extreme 
bitterness. At one point, Ambassador Ritter 
complained of a fascist “intrigue” directed 
at him, named The New York Times as a 
proponent of this “Nazi point of view,” and 
implied that the big powers were ganging 
up on the small countries of the hemisphere.” 
None of these charges were substantiated. 
The selection of a Secretary-General necessi- 
tated a compromise: the Central Americans 
were enticed to shift their support to Plaza 
in return for having one of their own states- 
men, Miguel Rafael Urquia of El Salvador, 
chosen Assistant Secretary-General, a post 
which the United States had held since the 
founding of the Organization. The O.A.S. 
members also agreed upon the creation of a 
new position, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Administration, to which an American pre- 
sumably would be named. This solution 
assured the Ecuadorian’s election on the 
sixth ballot. By then Ritter and the favorite 
sons had withdrawn and Plaza defeated 
Falcón by a 17 to 5 vote, with Peru abstain- 
ing. 


THE ELECTORAL PROCESS 


A number of generalizations about the 
selection of an O.A.S. director emerged from 


6 The New York Times, September 14, 1967, р. 
13. Ё 

т Acta de la Sesión Extraordinaria celebrada el 8 
de enero de 1968. Organización de los Estados 
Americanos./Ser. G/11, C-a/648 (Provisional). 
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the recent electoral process. This election 
confirmed that no United States citizen could 
be chosen Secretary-General because of the 
actual or alleged influence which the United 
States exerts on the organization. The recent 
contest demonstrated that United States en- 
dorsement may even be a millstone around 
the neck of a candidate for the post. Ап 
effort to divide equally the major decision- 
making positions in the inter-American sys- 
tem was also evident. Colombia and Chile 
contribute respectively Carlos Sanz de Santa- 
maría, the Chairman of the Inter-American 
Committee on the Alliance for Progress, and 
Felipe Herrera, the President of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. Thus it was 
inconceivable that nationals from these coun- 
tries could hold the Secretary-Generalship, 
unless one of the other posts was relinquished. 
This possibility was considered after the 
fourth ballot when the prospect of a persisting 
stalemate appeared. The names of both 
Herrera and Santamaría were mentioned as 
possible “compromise candidates.” Yet the 
fact that the first O.A.S. Secretary-General 
was from Colombia and the second was from 
Chile militated against this proposal. 

In addition, the candidate himself should 
represent a middle-of-the-road position. He 
should be identified neither with the military 
—it is highly improbable that a general will 
ever be elected O.A.S. chief—nor with out- 
spoken revolutionary or reform movements 
such as Castroism, communism, socialism, or 
the Democratic Left. The present Costa 
Rican leadership, for example, would be re- 
luctant to support a representative of a 
Democratic Left government, and a country 
such as Venezuela would find it difficult to 
back a nominee from a military regime. 

A successful candidate could hardly emerge 
from the small “postage stamp” countries of 
the Caribbean such as Barbados or Trinidad 
and Tobago. Though the organization prides 
itself on equality of members, it is unlikely 
that a national from these newly-admitted 
states could engender unity among the mem- 
ber countries. That these are English-speak- 
ing nations would also present a problem, be- 
cause fluent command of Spanish is required 


of the Secretary-General The selection of 
a Haitian is even more implausible inasmuch 
as the O.A.S. ambassadors frequently apply 
such terms as "insensitive," “reactionary” or 
“detestable” to President Duvalier's regime. 
The governments of Nicaragua, Paraguay 
and Bolivia, while not pariahs in the same 
sense as the Haitian regime, would labor 
under some of the same liabilities. Finally, 
since Mora is from Uruguay, under Article 
79 of the Charter his country could not have 
provided the next Secretary-General. 

This process of elimination suggests that 
only a handful of nations—Mexico, Peru, 
Central America and Ecuador—could realis- 
tically have expected to win the position. 
Because Mexico adamantly opposed the ex- 
pulsion of Cuban Fidel Castro's regime in 
1962 and has since refused to sever diplo- 
matic ties with the Cuban government, she 
has been looked upon, especially by the 
United States, as a renegade member of the 
organization. Having often expressed mis- 
givings about the O.A.S., Mexico remained 
aloof from the election process. Peru sim- 
ilarly declined to offer a candidate and the 
Central American countries threw their 
weight behind Ritter, whose strength peaked 
during the fourth ballot and declined sharply 
following his “conspiracy” speech. Thus the 
choice devolved upon Ecuador. This discus- 
sion is not intended to impugn or deempha- 
size Plaza's personal qualifications, but rather 
to point out the importance of nationality in 
the selection of Secretary-General. 

Plaza's detractors argue that the 62-year- 
old hacendado does not represent the new 
currents of the Americas. They contend that 


8 Discurso del Señor Galo Plaza Lasso, Al Asumir 
sus Funciones como Secretario General de la Orga- 
nización de los Estados Americanos, O.A.S., Ser- 
vicio Informativo para la Prensa, C-74/68 (Rev.), 
May 18, 1968. 

? The Protocol of Amendment to the 1948 Char- 
ter of Bogota was adopted on February 27, 1967, by 
the O.A.S. member states, meeting in Buenos, Aires. 
For a scathing critique of the protocol, see William 
Manger, "Reform of the OAS," Journal of Inter- 
American Affairs, Vol. X, No. 1 (January, 1968), 
рр. l-14. А more optimistic evaluation of the 
proposed reforms is John С. Dreier’s “New Wine 
and Old Bottles: The Changing Inter-American 
System," International Organization, Vol XXII, 
No. 2 (Spring, 1968), pp. 477-493. 
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he is a conservative in a continent in love 
with revolutionary Castroism and the reform- 
ist ideologies of socialism, communism, and 
Christian Democracy; that he was selected 
only because he was “safe” in the eyes of 
Uncle Sam; and that his statements on un- 
derdevelopment ring of noblesse oblige 
(Plaza's initial taste of poverty came selling 
apples in depression-ridden New York, be- 
cause his wealthy father wanted him to de- 
velop self-reliance). Such criticism escalated 
last June when Plaza persuaded the O.A.S. 
Council to appropriate up to $170,000 to pur- 
chase a new residence for the Secretary- 
General. 

Despite these misgivings, Plaza’s first offi- 
cial activities have gained him respect as an 
energetic international executive, sensitive 
to the “have nots” of the region. He toured 
all the active member states during his first 
five months in 'office and has stated a desire 
to visit Canada where the new Prime Minis- 
ter has taken a fresh view of the possibility of 
his country’s joining the O.A.S. Plaza has 
expressed a determination to resuscitate the 
Organization, especially in the field of eco- 
nomic and social affairs. He believes that 
it should become a prime mover in achieving 
the goals of the Alliance for Progress, that it 
should spur regional cooperation, and that 
it should “rectify” inequalities among mem- 
ber states in financial and commercial rela- 
tions. His inaugural address urged that de- 
velopment programs bypass national bureau- 
cracies and interstate squabbling to reach 
the impoverished. Concepts such as the 
“people,” and “majorities” punctuated his 
message, which urged the O.A.S. to “make 
contact with ‘the human masses of the Con- 
tinent. . . "s 

Proposed reforms, if adopted. will increase 
the developmental role of the O.A.S.° These 
changes will incorporate the broad principles 
of the Alliance for Progress into the charter, 
the revised version of which states that 

The Member States, inspired by the principles of 
inter-American solidarity and cooperation, pledge 
themselves to a united effort to ensure social jus- 


tice in the Hemisphere and dynamic and ‘bal- 
anced economic development for their peoples, as 
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conditions essential to peace and security.!? 
Thus the member nations are called upon to 
pursue such objectives as a sustained increase 
in per-capita income, the equitable distribu- 
tion of this income, fair and efficient tax and 
land-holding systems, adequate housing and 
education, eradication of illiteracy, economic 
diversification, export promotion, health im- 
provements and humane working conditions. 
In deference to the United States, attention 
is also directed toward the "promotion of 
private initiative and investment," but this 
goal appears next to last on the list and car- 
ries the proviso that such capitalistic efforts 
must be “in harmony with action in the 
public sector." 

The O.A.S. has long made a habit of 
spinning forth grandiose designs that are 
utterly unrealistic. The above provisions— 
largely utopian—are further examples of 
this tendency. Yet the Organization is turn- 
ing toward the developmental sphere, indicat- 
ing that it is at least aware of the major 
problem confronting the Americas. 

In keeping with these economic goals, the 
new Charter provides that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee of the Alliance for Progress 
will become the permanent executive. com- 
mittee of a revised O.A.S. Economic and 
Social Council, which will form one of the 
Organization's three equal councils along 
with the Permanent Council discussed in this 
article and the Council for Education, Sci- 
ence, and Culture; and the O.A.S. budget for 
development will expand rapidly. To assure 
coherent direction of the Organization, a 
General Assembly will meet annually (the 
Inter-American Conference, intended to con- 
vene every five years, has not met since 1954 
because of political disputes). 

Fifteen members must endorse the 
amended charter before it takes effect. On 


10 Protoeol of Amendment to the Charter of the 
Organization of American States. OEA/Ser. A/2, 
Add. 2 (English), pp. 10-11. 

11 Expert Group Reports to OAS Council, 
O.A.S., Information Service News Release, Е-109/ 
68, August 6, 1968. 

12 Report of the Committee on Program and 
Budget on the Program and Budget for: the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1967. OEA/Ser. D/11.1 
1967 (English) April 6, 1966, p. 43. 
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April il, 1968, the United States Senate 
unanimously approved the document. Ten 
states have now voted ratification. 

Plaza's speeches and the proposed charter 
changes will amount to little if the Organiza- 
tion's bureaucracy remains, as one ambassa- 
dor put it, *more confused than that of the 
Ming Dynasty" The O.ASS. administration 
has mushroomed over the past 20 years. In 
1948, the organization had a budget of $2 
million and a staff of 171; now annual ex- 
penses surpass $19 million and the number of 
employees has increased to 1,182. The staff 
is located in seven Washington buildings and 
in 20 branch offices on three continents. The 
Director of the Department of Administra- 
tive Affairs was dismissed in 1967 for med- 
dling in O.A.S. political matters, and em- 
ployees in the Buenos Aires and San Jose 
offices were later disciplined for fiscal irregu- 
larities. The council is now studying the 
recommendations of five experts in adminis- 
tration and public finance. They have called 
for new personnel policies, closer supervision 
and “internationalization” of field offices, 
and the reorganization of the Department of 
Technical Cooperation." 

Closely related to the administrative 
malaise is the problem of dues payments. 
Like the United Nations, the annual budget 
of the O.A.S. is apportioned among its mem- 
bers on the basis of size, population, wealth, 
and so forth. Аз expected the United States 
contributes the largest amount—66 per cent. 
This burden has grown heavier in recent 
years because a number of states are behind 
in meeting their quotas. Though the orga- 
nization no longer releases figures, a report 
issued in 1966 revealed that more than a 
dozen nations were delinquent in payments 
amounting to $8.8 million?? "The financial 
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George W. Grayson, Jr., has made four trips 
to Latin America in the past four years. He 
has written for several publications on Latin 
American topics. His study of the Chilean 
Christian Democratic Party appeared as El 
Partido Democrata Cristiano Chileno (Buenos 
Aires: Editorial Francisco de Aguirre, 1968). 
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“The military now constitutes the only real factor of power. The surface 
motion in Bolivian politics comes increasingly from Barrientos’ playing off the 
Campesinos against the middle-class parties. This, however, is a contrived and 
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spurious game... 


Bolivia Under Barrientos 


By Tuomas M. MILLINGTON 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Hobart College 


HE DISTINGUISHING FEATURE of the 

René Barrientos Artufio government 

is its lack of any inherent significance 
apart from the President's considerable abil- 
ity to survive crises; his government is essen- 
tially an exercise in political brinkmanship 
and is best understood in these terms. In 
looking at the Bolivian situation, one can 
seem to see the “meaning” of the Barrientos 
government in the President’s personalistic 
identification with Bolivia’s multitudes of 
rural Indians known as Campesinos. In this 
perspective, the government becomes signifi- 
cant as an exercise in agrarian populism, 
something rather unusual in the urban-based 
politics of Latin America. This phenomenon 
in Bolivia is ephemeral and basically more 
notable for what it obscures than for any- 
thing it may signify intrinsically. This is not 
to say that Barrientos’ espousal of the Cam- 
pesinos as a group is entirely spurious; he has 
an obvious emotional and ethnic involve- 
ment with them; they gave him an impor- 
tant base of support when he seized the gov- 
ernment in 1964. Beneath the surface of 
Bolivian politics, however, this attachment to 
the Campesinos, despite all its color and 
clamor, shows up as a dynamic means of dis- 
tracting attention from unpalatable aspects 
of the Barrientos government—particularly 
its failure to provide real leadership in the 
process of economic development and its frank 
dependence upon- military support. In this 
light,’ the. Barrientos approach to economic 
development, as well as the present position 


of the Bolivian military vis-à-vis the Gov- 
ernment, are worth noting, 

Bolivia is a variegated, land-locked coun- 
try located in the heart of South America. 
She has a population of 3.8 million people. 
Sixty per cent live on a bleak tableland high 
in the Andean Cordillera in the western fifth 
of the country. Ten per cent live in the val- 
leys, or yungas, of the eastern Andes and the 
remaining thirty per cent inhabit the tropical 
lowlands. About 65 per cent are still rural. 
Forty per cent are illiterate. 

The vast majority of this population is 
composed of Aymara- and Quechua-speak- 
ing Indians. They are the descendants of 
ancient civilizations which were subjugated 
by the expansionist Incas and then the Span- 
ish. The discovery of silver high in the Andes 
mountains of Alto Peru (as Bolivia was then 
called) made the area crucially important 
for the Spanish. In administrative, social 
and economic terms, the country was orga- 
nized around the exploitation of silver; this 
was its whole reason for being. 

This situation was mitigated only super- 
ficially with the achievement of independence 
from Spain. The colonial administration 
simply gave way to the creation of a private 
caste of silver oligarchs. Through the per- 
petuation of the mita (a system of draft labor 
borrowed by the Spanish from the Incas) the 
Aymara: Indians were kept in servitude in the 
mines. The great host of Indians escaping 
this fate lapsed into а somnolent system of 
agrarian servitude based upon the Spanish 
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ecomienda, an institution, like the mita, little 
changed since colonial days. 

Bolivia thus “developed” as a bifurcated 
country run by agrarian and mining oligarch- 
les—Rosca—each presiding over its, own 
establishment. Until the middle of this cen- 
tury the gap between the elite elements and 
the masses of toiling Indians had been blurred 
only slightly by the interposition of a precar- 
ious middle class dealing mostly in mining 
services. Around 1900, tin replaced silver as 
the primary export of the country, but it 
caused no essential changes in socio-economic 
conditions. 

Thus shaped in exploitation and privilege, 
Bolivia fell heir to the anomalies common to 
all backward, semi-colonial countries: an ab- 
sence of any genuine social and political co- 
alescence; the establishment of narrow vested 
interest in the maintenance of the status quo; 
a deformed national economy; monoculture 
based on primary goods (tin) without do- 
mestic processing and destined for exporta- 
tion; éxaggerated dependence on foreign 
markets and international commodity prices; 
a high percentage of the population engaged 
in subsistence agriculture and existing out- 
side the monetary economy; a low level of 
savings; a vicious cycle of low productivity 
and underconsumption; the absence of an in- 
vestor class and of the "spirit of enterprise." 

Bolivia suffered a series of political and 
military disasters, highlighted by the loss of 
the rubber-rich Acre region to Brazil (1867), 
the loss to Chile of her sea coast (1879), and 
the loss to Paraguay of much of the eastern 
Chaco (1936). In addition to the huge losses 
of territory, these setbacks, particularly the 
Chaco War (1933) with Paraguay, became 
obsessive sources of national soul-searching, 
particularly among leftist students and intel- 
lectuals. The system of internal social and 
economic exploitation and the humiliating 
history of entreguismo in external relations, 
set the stage for the nationalist, leftist revolu- 
tion which was bound to come. It came with 
a vengeance in 1952 under Victor Paz Estens- 
soro and his Movimiento Nacionalista Revo- 
lucionaria (M.N.R.). D. 

^ Breaking out of the pre-1952 feudal state 
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caused severe dislocations. Bolivia became 
dependent upon foreign aid, an ironic situ- 
ation given the anti-imperialist overtones of 
the M.N.R. Revolution. In the short term, 
the nationalization of the mines and agrarian 
reform, both political and ideological neces- 
sities for the M.N.R., caused a chaos of un- 
derproduction, run-away inflation, and near 
starvation in many areas. The situation was 
saved by successive infusions of food and dol- 
lars from Washington. 

The long-term program of development of 
the M.N.R. governments made foreign aid, 
especially in the form of capital goods and 
technical assistance, a necessary prerequisite. 
There were two basic areas of attack. The 
first was to diversify and develop the whole 
economy in order to offset the reliance on 
tin and to expand internal consumption and 
production. This involved a multifaceted 
effort to exploit Bolivia’s great resources of 
petroleum and hydro-electric energy; to 
change the subsistence food and livestock 
sectors into export sectors through strategic 
programs in Santa Cruz, Villa Montes, Beni- 
Reyes (livestock) and in the valleys of Co- 
chabamba, Chuquisaca, Tarija, Potosi and 
the Altiplano; to create a system of roads and 
transportation and communication facilities 
so that the sparsely settled north and east 
could be “colonized” and made productive, 
and so that an internal marketing system 
could be established; to develop domestic in- 
dustry through credits and technical education, 
particularly in areas complementing the de- 
velopment program. 

The second area of attack was to rational- 
ize the production of tin through the instru- 
mentalities of the State Mining Corporation 
(COMIBOL) and the Banco Minero. While 
tin remained the major foreign exchange 
earner, the objective was to cushion the 
effects of falling tin prices through the 
achievement of cheaper production costs. 
This involved the creation of new patterns 
of production and administration, increased 
capitalization and, ultimately, the establish- 
ment of domestic foundries to smelt the tin. 

These were the outlines of Bolivia’s de- 
velopmental program as it was carved out by 


the M.N.R. These are still the plans for the 
development effort in Bolivia but, under Bar- 
rientos, the procedures have changed signi- 
ficantly. In the early years, especially, the 
vast popularity and ideological momentum of 
the M.N.R. combined with a high level of 
technical competence in government to give 
to the cause of development a genuine excite- 
ment and coherence. Development under 
Barrientos tended to lose this mystique. 

The 1964 Barrientos coup replaced the 
M.N.R. government with a junta of military 
figures and, later, in an attempt to give the 
government a political cover, with civilians 
whose only basic common denominator was 
their disassociation from the M.N.R. This is 
still the essential equation of the Barrientos 
government: heterogeneous cabinets operat- 
ing under the imminent prospect of replace- 
ment by the military. A concomitant of this 
situation has been the clear tendency of the 
government to permit the disintegration of 
the development effort; to grant autonomy in 
the process to the Bolivian military, United 
States-AID and a circle of Bolivian entrepre- 
neurs and financiers, and to foreign investors. 
This can be regarded as the creation of a 
healthy pluralism or as a fatal fragmentation, 
depending on one's point of view. In any 
event, this permissiveness is part of an ideo- 
logical reaction against the political and eco- 
nomic statism of the M.N.R. It is also, how- 
ever, a direct consequence of the Barrientos 
government’s default on the planning aspects 
of development and its failure to infuse it— 
as the M.N.R. did with such success—with 
élan and coherence. 

The changes in the methods of develop- 
ment under Barrientos are regarded as omi- 
nous by those who feel that the state—in 
backward countries like Bolivia—must au- 
thoritatively shape the process of growth. 
This, at any rate, is the M.N.R. criticism 
against the Barrientos government. 

Notwithstanding this criticism, the laissez- 
faire drift of the Barrientos government has 
not impinged adversely on the pace of eco- 
nomic growth. It is true that in the spring 
of 1968 a financial crisis occurred. Archaic 
and inefficient fiscal and administrative prac- 
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tises have produced a constant budget deficit 
in this decade, in addition to which the recent 
large volume of expatriated profits, and the 
decline in transfers from the United States 
have created a balance of payments problem. 
The financial situation became unusually 
strained in 1967-1968 because of the cost of 
fighting the Guevara guerrillas and the de- 
cline in tin prices. Reserves were unusually 
low and Bolivia’s external liquidity deteri- 
orated sharply; she used $8 million of a $29- 
million stand-by credit with the International 
Monetary Fund. Much to the resentment of 
the Barrientos government, the United States 
turned down a request for a $12-million "sta- 
bilization” loan. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Since 1961, Bolivia has continued to ex- 
perience a steady rise in the indexes of eco- 
nomic activity and this trend has not been 
tangibly affected by the advent of the Bar- 
rientos government. During this period the 
country has had a growth rate of almost 5 
per cent, one of the highest in South America. 
The most dynamic sectors have been petro- 
leum, mining, electric power, industry and 
government, with annual growth rates ex- 
ceeding 7 per cent. Most notable in 1967— 
1968 have been the performances in petro- 
leum, construction and power. 

The growth in petroleum, the highest in 
any sector in the economy, is due to the in- 
vestments of Gulf Oil Company, with which 
the government signed a new concessionary 
agreement in August, 1968. ‘The recently 
signed contract to sell oil products to Argen- 
tina, as well as the completion in 1967 of the 
oil pipeline to the Chilean port of Arica, will 
open up new and profitable markets. The 
production of crude petroleum doubled in 
1967 and the upward trend in the manufac- 
ture of oil by-products is expected to con- 
tinue. In 1966, for the first time, petroleum 
became a new and important source of foreign 
exchange for Bolivia. 

A boom in building in La Paz caused a 
sharp rise in investment in construction, along 
with other important activities in social and 
infrastructure areas such as residential hous- 
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ing; highways, and the recently completed 
hydroelectric dams at Coroni and Churu- 
raqui. The growth in the power sector re- 
flected the completion of these dams. 

The other main sectors of the Bolivian 
economy have performed less impressively but 
still positively. Mining showed an average 
annual growth rate of 7 per cent from 1961 
to 1966, and in that year COMIBOL, for 
the first time, paid taxes to the govern- 
ment. In 1967, however, it was pushed back 
into the red, partly as a result of political and 
social difficulties which stopped mining oper- 
ations completely оп several occasions. 
Worse yet, as far as 1968 is concerned, was 
the decline in the world tin price; it fell to 
$1.41 per pound while it cost COMIBOL 
$1.46 to produce a pound. Despite these 
difficulties, and taking note of the severe ad- 
ministrative problems of GOMIBOL, the 
mining sector in Bolivia is advancing. The 
announcement by the military in August, 
1968, of the start of construction of tin 
smelters in Oruru promises more advantages 
for this sector. 

Agriculture has grown only 2.2 per cent a 
year since 1961 and has done worse in the 
past few years because of bad weather. Bo- 
livia must still make heavy purchases of agri- 
cultural commodities that could be produced 
locally. Because of the rapid growth of other 
sectors, agriculture has dropped from 32 per 
cent of the Gross Domestic Product in 1961 
to 24 per cent in 1967-1968. It still, how- 
ever, employs 57 per cent of the working 
population. 

Growth in the transportation sector, like 
agriculture, has been sluggish due to the high 
cost of highway and railroad rehabilitation 
projects. External credits have facilitated 
many highway maintenance programs, the 
improvement of the La Paz airport and the 
renewal of railway equipment. 1967 saw the 
start of three important highway projects: 
Cochabamba-Villaroel; © Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz; La Paz-Rio Beni. 

Finally, growth and increased efficiency in 
manufacturing remain constricted by.the nar- 
rowness of the domestic market and the re- 
sultant difficulty of exploiting economies of 
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scale. For this.reason, Bolivia’s incorporation 
into the Latin American Free Trade Associ- 
ation and Ње Andean Development Corpora- 
tion (though this scheme remains plagued by 
the quarrels and obfuscation in evidence at 
the August, 1968, meeting of the ministers 
where the text of the treaty failed of agree- 
ment) represents a potential solution. Never- 
theless, this sector showed a 6 per cent growth 
rate while certain lines such as food, bever- 
ages, wood and chemical products achieved 
a growth rate of 10 per cent. 

The value of imports and exports has risen 
steadily in this decade, at 15 per cent and 12 
per cent respectively. Because it bulks so 
large within. exports, the evolution of tin 
was the main cause of the increase, followed 
by tungsten, zinc, silver, and copper. Coffee 
and crude petroleum appeared on the export 
list in 1966. The sharp rise in production 
of petroleum for. export, along with steady 
performances in the other minerals, offset 
somewhat the drop in tin prices in 1967- 
1968, but not sufficiently to avert the finan- 
cial crisis in the spring of 1968. Bolivia still 
is a prisoner of her reliance on tin for foreign 
exchange. Imports climbed steadily, recently 
exceeding the value of exports, mostly due to 
the need to import capital goods for invest- 
ment purposes and to the need to import 
agricultural products. 

In short, the Bolivian economy, despite the 
occurrence of the financial crisis in the spring 
of 1968, shows an upward trend in almost all 
sectors. The peso continues to be one of the 
steadiest in all Latin America. 


THE MILITARY AND BARRIENTOS 
Identification with the Campesinos’ is in- 
creasingly important in the President’s rela- 
tions with his military because of the manifest 
failure of his government to enlist effective 
broad political backing. His relations with 
urban middle-class parties are virtually non- 
existent and he gets only desultory support 
from the so-called official parties. Barrientos 
appears willing, and even anxious, to lock 
himself in with the military leadership as long 
as he Can maintain a semblance of popular 
support among the Campesinos. He can no 


longer claim support of any kind among the 
middle-class parties which he formerly tried 
to cultivate. In his efforts to mobilize the 
Campesinos, he now uses these parties as a 
convenient group to inveigh against. 

The military now constitutes the only real 
factor of power. The surface motion in Bo- 
livian politics comes increasingly from Bar- 
rientos’ playing off the Campesinos against 
the middle-class parties. This, however, is a 
contrived and spurious game signifying little 
except to obfuscate the real terms of power in 
Bolivia and to prevent badly needed political 
coalescence. | 

The Bolivian military has come a long way 
since its dismantling by the M.N.R. in 1952. 
Reconstructed by Paz as a counterpoise to the 
militant tin miners, the military has gradually 
established a monopoly on coercive power, as 
proved by its repeated "interventions" of the 
tin mines under both Paz and Barrientos. 
Barrientos, a former Air Force general, has 
strengthened the army so that “no party will 
be able to do anything against the govern- 
ment.” The Bolivian -army cannot be chal- 
lenged on the level of force so long as it does 
not become embroiled in political ‘quarrels 
and divided against itself. That this should 
not occur is one of the major concerns of the 
militarys commander-in-chief, General Al- 
fredo Ovando, a professional soldier inter- 


ested primarily in the maintenance of the. 


discipline and prestige of the Bolivian mili- 
tary. 

General Ovando supported the 1964 Bar- 
rientos coup, largely because he had no choice, 
Despite incessant rumors about his efforts to 
undermine the President, Ovando has consis- 
tently supported him. He evidently expects 
to be Barrientos successor when elections 
are held in 1970. Barrientos, constitution- 
ally, cannot succeed himself. Ovando and 
Barrientos have apparently worked out an 
understanding based on this expectation, 
which has turned out to be the single most 
important factor in Bolivian politics. 

Barrientos, therefore, has vested interests 
in maintaining Ovando’s margins of support 
inside the military. Any possible erosion of 
Ovando's support inside. ће military would 
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probably:come about in the shape of a re- 
action amóng the younger nationalistic offi- 
cers. Some of them are restless under the 
Ovando-Barrientos leadership and resentful 
of the system of political favoritism that has 
grown around it. The nearest thing to a 
spokesman for this as yet inchoate dissident 
element has been General Marcos Vasquez, 
chief of staff of the armed forces. 


THE ARGUEDAS AFFAIR 


It was into the general setting described 
above that the July, 1968, defection of 
Bolivia’s minister of interior, Antonio Ar- 
guedas, intruded itself. This episode domi- 
nated politics for months and it is still un- 
folding as Arguedas undergoes trial by a mili- 
tary tribunal in La Paz. 

This dense and convoluted tale is further 
compounded by the neurotic fantasies of Ar- 
guedas himself. It is clear that Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro somehow managed to secure 
—and release for publication—a copy of the 
diary of Cuba's Ernesto "Che" Guevara, 
who had led a guerrilla movement in Bolivia 
until his capture and death in October, 1967. 
Guevara’s diary, along with other captured 
documents, was being held “secret” by the 
Bolivian military who were negotiating with 
foreign publishers. Just how Castro got the 
diary remains uncertain, but Arguedas as- 
sumed the responsibility for having sent it 
to Havana. A brooding Marxist, he made 
this gesture of personal indignation against 
the “imperialistic entanglement” of Bolivia— 
by which he meant the United States Central 
Intelligence Agency. He apparently con- 
vinced himself that he had acted in the inter- 
est of the Bolivian people. He returned to 
La Paz on August 17, 1968, after an odyssey 
which took him from Santiago to Buenos 
Aires, London, New York and Lima. 

The diary itself lacked real significance, 
containing only Guevara’s personal rumina- 
tions and mundane details. Other captured 
documents released after the publication of 
the diary were slightly more revealing. They 


` showed how faulty intelligence, misplaced po- 


litical hopes, unfamiliarity with rugged ter- 
rain, unresponsiveness of rural Campesinos, 
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and failure to secure support from the Bo- 
livian Communist party had combined to 
frustrate the insurrection. Castro’s close su- 
pervision of the movement was indicated by 
evidence of his frequent radio exchanges with 
Guevara, his dispatch of Regis Debray as a 
top-level liaison official, and the millions of 
dollars, men and equipment he invested in 
the operation. Encouraged by Guevara, Cas- 
tro apparently had come to believe that Bo- 
livia could be made into a nucleus for “conti- 
nental" revolution—an impenetrable zone of 
operations in the Andes where guerrilla re- 
cruits for neighboring Argentina and Peru 
could be trained. It was hoped that eventu- 
ally United States armed forces could be in- 
volved. 

Despite the innocuous nature of the diary 
itself, the Arguedas affair, in addition to caus- 
ing serious political repercussions, involved 
military politics in Bolivia. For weeks prior 
to the flight of Arguedas, the Bolivian army 
. was in a desperate state. It had undertaken 
the responsibility for the disposition of Gue- 
vara’s diary. It was already under criticism 
for its mercenary attitude in seeking out for- 
eign publishers in order to maximize the profit 
margin. The spectacular acquisition of the 
diary by Havana caused low-key criticism of 
the military to reach a wave of vituperation 
and demands for a shake-up in the military 
high command. Charges hurled at the mili- 
tary ranged from ineptness and extortion to 
outright treason. Arguedas’s confession at 
this juncture superficially, at least, extricated 
the military from a very awkward situation 
in which its prestige and plausibility were at 
stake. Arguedas thus emerged as the “Drey- 
fus" of Bolivia. The military trial of Ar- 
guedas will probably be conducted in-such a 
way as to placate the nationalist sentiment of 
the military.  . ` 

The Arguedas case led to a political crisis 
of serious proportions. Immediately after 
Arguedas had fled, a violent demonstration 
was staged against the government by its 
main political enemies, the M.N.R. and the 
Bolivian Falange, acting in conjunction with 
sundry leftist elements. Barrientos responded 
by declaring a state of siege and mobilizing 
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his Gampesinos. He obliquely threatened not 
to convoke the Congress which was scheduled 
to meet on August 6. At this point, the 
Partido Socialista Democrata (P.S.D.) with- 
drew from the four-party government coali- 
tion in apparent support of a demand that 
Barrientos respect the autonomy of the Gon- 
gress and convene it as scheduled. Тһе other 
official parties resigned from the Cabinet and 
started to support the P.S.D. in its stand 
against Barrientos. 

Realizing that the non-convocation of Con- 
gress would force new elections, Barrientos 
toyed with the idea of creating a new Cam-. 
pesino-based party for the purpose of sweep- 
ing those elections and dominating the new 
Congress. This was an obvious attempt to 
force the official parties back into line and to 
intimidate the opposition. In addition to his 
demagogic mobilization of the Campesinos, 
Barrientos backed up this threat by replacing 
the civilian cabinet with a completely military 
one (composed of older ovandista elements), 
thereby giving all the official parties a. real 
rebuff. Bolivia seemed about to witness the 
elimination of her precarious multi-party sys- 
tem and its replacement by a military-Cam- 
pesino amalgam. 

This danger did not materialize; Barrientos 
agreed to convoke the Congress as scheduled 
in exchange for agreement among tbe official 
parties to grant to the President "extraordi- 
nary” powers. A new cabinet of July 27 (re- 
ferred to variously as a "constitutional coup" 
and as a means whereby Barrientos appointed 
friendly ovandista elements to prevent a real 
coup by other figures in the military) has be- 
come the main vestige of the crisis created by 
Arguedas’ flight and a tangible symbol of the 
imminence of the military in Bolivian politics. 
Generally speaking, Bolivian military officers 
lack technical and administrative competence. 
The present military cabinet, therefore; is not 
expected to have a salutary effect on devel- 

- . (Continued on page 51) 
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“,. . the students agreed to remain quiet during the [Olympic] Games. But 
few observers doubt that the students will renew their protests . . . the students’ 


challenge to authority . . . is appealing to many Mexicans. . . 
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Mexico: Why the Students Rioted 


By James N. Соорѕеіл, 
Latin American Editor, The Christian Science Monitor 


ROM LATE JULY to early October, 
1968, a mounting crescendo of stu- 
dent unrest in Mexico City drew wide- 

spread attention to a nation Jong considered 
Latin America’s most stable and, in many 
ways, most progressive. The unrest, which 
began over relatively minor incidents, quickly 
involved the government of President Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz in a bitter and still smoldering 
struggle with university and high school stu- 
dents not only in Mexico City but throughout 
Mexico. 

It came when Mexico was in the final 
throes of preparations for ‘hosting' the 1968 
summer Olympics—an event which had al- 
ready focused a great deal of world attention 
on Mexico. The Mexican bid to host the 
Olympics had been questioned in some circles 
because of the spiraling costs of Olympic 
preparations. There were doubts that a na- 
tion, still relatively underdeveloped, could 
carry off an international event of such size 
and proportions. The student unrest added 
to the doubts and, by early October, with less 
than two weeks to go before the Olympics 
got under way on October 12, the prospects 
for the Games were none too good. 

But then, almost at the last minute, the 
students called off their demonstrations and 
the Olympics went off with hardly a hitch— 
at least from the students. ' And Mexico, in 


1 Novedades, Mexico City, October 22, 1968. 

2 Excélsior, Mexico City, October 26, 1968. 

з The Christian Science Monitor, September 20, 
1968. The New York Times, September 29, 1968. 
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the eyes of visitors during the Olympics, car- 
ried off the show with considerable success.* 
It was the first time that an Olympics compe- 
tition had been held in a Spanish-speaking 
nation, the first time in a Latin American 
land, and the first time in a relatively under- 
developed country. 

The successful holding of the 1968 Olympic 
Games without any disruption and the wide- 
spread plaudits of the world press, however, 
tended to obscure the unrest of the previous 
months. In fact, there were even some sug- 
gestions that the student disturbances had 
been a passing phenomenon without much 
importance? Actually, the student rebellion 
continues to cast a long shadow over Mexico. 
To many observers, the unrest and the reac- 
tions of the Diaz Ordaz government—which 
drew sharp criticism from many circles in 
Mexico—were evidence of a general restless- 
ness in Mexico. 

After nearly 40 years of political consensus, 
there were suggestions in 1968 that major and 
perhaps serious dissent may be in the offing 
for the Mexican nation.? Just what such 
dissent could mean for Mexico’s future and 
where it will lead is hard to estimate. But 
the prospect of growing unrest appears very 
real. 

Despite the good record that successive 
Mexican governments have racked up in 
terms of economic growth and social justice in 
the past 25 years, the hard fact is that prob- 
ably half of Mexico’s 45 million people have 
shared little or not at all in this progress. 
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They are the farmers of the countryside, the 
urban poor, the isolated Indians of remote 
parts of the country—all of whom eke out a 
rather miserable existence and provide a sharp 
contrast to the' growing middle class in the 
cities and towns. While these poverty-stricken 
groups have shown only limited indications 
of restlessness, there have been occasional in- 
cidents in the past several years and the stu- 
dent unrest in 1968 is being taken by some 
observers as a warning of what may be in 
store for Mexico. 


THE STUDENT CHALLENGE 


"The student unrest began in the final weeks 
of July and at first only involved students at- 
tending vocational and preparatory schools 
in Mexico City. 'ТҺеге are several versions 
of how the trouble started, but the account 
‘generally accepted as being closest to the truth 
suggests how trivial it was at the beginning. 
According to this version, the trouble started 
on July 23 when a student from a vocational 
school got angry with a preparatory school 
student for bothering his girl friend. А fight 
ensued and soon several hundred students 
from.each school were involved.* 

Within а week, full-scale student rioting 
was under way in Mexico City. University 
students from both the National University 
of Mexico and the National Polytechnic Insti- 
tute became involved, in part because of their 
schools associations with the vocational and 
preparatory schools, but also because of a high 
degree of dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment’s performance in Mexico. А student 
manifesto, issued July 29, said that "students 
reject the idea that Mexico is a nation where 
economic progress has solved our major social 
problems and where revolution has given way 
to stability. ` We still need some revolution.” 
What started as a relàtively uhimportant 
event had quickly taken on political over- 
tones, For their part, the students composed 
а list of complaints including government 
corruption, one-party rule, heavy-handed 

* The New York Times, September 9, 1968. 

5 The Christian Science Monitor, September 20, 


968. 1 ; s fth 
S The Christian Science Monitor,, August 22, 
1968. - jd ау 
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police tactics, and a corrupt judicial system. 
None of the complaints were new. But the 
students drew nationwide attention to them as 
never before. І 

President Díaz Ordaz and his government 
responded to the student challenge with a 
show of force which only tended to fuel the 
student protest. The granaderos, as Mexico 
City's riot policemen are called, moved against 
the students, breaking up each demonstration 
with tactics which drew not only student pro- 
test, but public wrath. There were com- 
plaints of police brutality. Student leaflets 
circulated in early August compared the 
granaderos with “Hitlers assassination 
squads” and President Díaz Ordaz himself 
began to come in for criticism. 

The students soon declared a strike and 
formed a strike committee, which issued a list 
of grievances. They continued to stage pro- 
test demonstrations and this in turn led the 
government to call on the army to handle the 
student strikers. Army forces, using tanks 
and tear gas, charged into demonstrating stu- 
dents on a number of occasions, wounding a 
number of students and bystanders. There 
were at least 47 separate demonstrations be- 
tween July 23 and August 10.5 

By mid-August, the students had made a 
list of six demands which they gave to the 
government. The demands included free- 
dom for all political prisoners iri Mexico, abro- 
gation of Article 145 of the penal code which 
punishes acts of subversion, treason, and other 
forms of public disorder under the general 
heading of “social dissolution,” elimination of 
the granaderos, dismissal of Mexico City’s 
police chief and his deputy for their roles in 
handling the student protests, payment of in- 
demnities to the victims of the “aggression” 
of the granaderos and army forces, and the 
fixing of responsibility for the “aggression.” 

The list appeared in Mexico City news- 
papers, and handbills with the demands were 
widely circulated in Mexico City. Govern- 
ment officials did not respond to the list and 
official silence was maintained by President 
Diaz: Ordaz. -` But within the government, 
there was a debate over the issue of how to 
respond to the student challenge. Accord- 
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ing to some sources, the debate was between 
the hard-liners who argued for repressive 
measures to deal with the students and the 
soft-liners who championed restraint and sug- 
gested a dialogue with the students. The 
hard-liners prevailed at first, but by mid- 
August the soft-line view was put into prac- 
tice. 

For their part, the students also changed 
tactics in mid-August. Until then, they had 
engaged in a series of minor protests, none of 
which involved more than several thousand 
students each. On August 13, the student 
leaders rallied close to 150,000 students in a 
march from the National Polytechnic Insti- 
tute campus through Mexico City at the eve- 
ning rush hour to the Zócalo, the central 
plaza in Mexico City, where the seat of gov- 
ernment is located. More than tying up traf- 
fic during the rush hour, the protest march 
was a direct challenge to the Mexican gov- 
ernment. The Zócalo is normally reserved 
for officially sponsored pro-government out- 
pourings of support. The August 13 march 
was a far cry from that type of demonstration. 

Many of the students in the August 13 
movement carried placards which linked 
President Díaz Ordaz with the police and 
army actions in the earlier student demonstra- 
tions. He was called a variety of epithets in- 
cluding: “criminal,” “hated beast,” and “as- 
sassin,” the latter a reference to a list of 32 
students whom the demonstrators claimed had 
been killed in the earlier clashes. The gov- 
ernment denied the charge and it had not 
been substantiated. 

A second massive march on August 27 was 
even more impressive and more provocative. 
Close to 300,000 Mexicans, including a va- 
riety of groups other than students, took part 
in the second march. Like its predecessor, 
this march took place at the rush hour and 
snarled traffic for hours. The students 
marched from Chapultepec Park, passing the 
American Embassy and only occasionally 
shouting anti-United States themes, and then 
went to the Zócalo again, this time to restate 
their list of demands and to set up a vigil in 





TThe New York Times, September 2, 1968. 
The Christian Science Monitor, September 4, 1968. 


the Zócalo until the demands were met. The 
granaderos and the Army early the next 
morning moved into the plaza and pushed 
the students out. 


THE STATE OF THE NATION 


The next act in the student-government 
confrontation was President Diaz Ordaz’s 
September 1 state of the nation address? Та 
words both conciliatory and tough, he called 
on the students to end their protests, but ad- 
mitted that they probably had some justifica- 
tion. He said he was determined to end the 
unrest. “We can no longer permit the con- 
tinued open violations of our legal system. 
It is our unquestionable obligation to prevent 
the destruction of the basic legal principles 
under whose shelter we live and progress to- 
gether.” He denied that Mexico was hold- 
ing political prisoners, as the students had 
claimed. But the President offered to sup- 
port public hearings on the student demand 
that the “social dissolution” article in the 
penal code be repealed. 

It was obvious that President Diaz Ordaz 
was worried about the student protest. He 
devoted nearly one-third of his address to the 
protest and related problems. Concern over 
the forthcoming Olympics was uppermost in 
his thoughts. He recounted the decision of 
his predecessor, President Adolfo Lépez Ma- 
teos, to seek the Olympics and then the reali- 
zation by the outgoing López Mateos govern- 
ment and his own government of the difficult 
challenge they had accepted. 

“We are not going to let the student protest 
interfere with the Olympics," President Díaz 
Ordaz concluded. 

But the demonstrations continued through 
September. And many observers, including 
members of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee (І.О.С.) had some uneasy moments. 
The Díaz Ordaz government promised the 
LO.C. that the student protests would not 
interfere with the actual Olympic competi- 
tions. Following the state of the nation ad- 
dress, the government adopted a get-tough 
policy with the students and subsequent 
clashes between the students and units of the 
police and army resulted in a mounting toll 
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of dead and injured. The climax came on 
the night of October 2, when thousands of 
soldiers opened fire on a peaceful student 
rally in the plaza of a housing project which 
abuts an ancient Aztec ruin. At least 19 
persons were killed, 500 were wounded, and 
1,500 were jailed in the ensuing melee. Be- 
fore long, the students and many others in 
Mexico were calling it La Noche Trieste— 
“The Night of Sorrow"—a name which re- 
called the year 1521 when Hernán Cortéz was 
temporarily slowed in his conquest of the an- 
cient Aztec Empire. 

With many of their leaders in jail and with 
the prospect of continuing army action if they 
pursued their protest as the Olympics ap- 
proached, the students agreed to remain quiet 
during the Games. But few observers doubt 
that the students will renew their protests. 
While the student movement has so far failed 
to attract much visible support from other 
sectors of Mexican society, it does have both 
support and sympathy throughout Mexico. 

In fact, the students’ challenge to authority 
—if not their immediate cause—is appealing 
to many Mexicans, who have grown tired of 
Mexico's one-party political system and its 
failure to make more rapid strides in solving 
the nation's problems. 


THE ONE-PARTY SYSTEM 


The system, which has allowed the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional (P.R.I.) to gov- 
ern without much opposition, is unique. The 
P.R.I. is actually a party of consensus. It has 
become a sort of umbrella embracing and rep- 
resenting diverse sectors of Mexican society. 
Ву some standards, such one-party rule would 
hardly seem democratic. Yet there are 
clearly some elements of democratic practice 
within the framework. 

Actually the Mexican system has worked 
reasonably well since the party was founded 
in the 1930's. Moreover, the system is cor- 
rectly credited with helping Mexico achieve 
her present political peace: and - economic 
growth, while permitting a degree of social 
mobility uncommon to the rest of Latin 
America. 

Wrapped up in the P.R.I. is the mystique 
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of a permanent revolution—a concept which 
the student protest is challenging. Virtually 
all political spokesmen, including President 
Díaz Ordaz, go to great efforts to ennoble the 
concept of a “continuing revolution.” The 
President did so in his state of the nation ad- 
dress, and he cited a variety of statistics to 
prove his point. 

He noted, for example, that the Gross Na- 
tional Product increased by 6.4 per cent in 
1967, a rate 2.9 per cent higher than the in- 
crease in population, which puts Mexico high 
on the list of Latin American nations with 
good records of Gross National Product. He 
could have cited, but did not, the estimates 
of banks in Mexico City that the 1968 GNP 
increase would reach 7 per cent in 1968 and 
could well top 8 per cent in 1969. 

Actually the economic picture remains 
generally bright. Exports, which fell off in 
1967 due to floods in parts of the country, 
recuperated sharply in 1968 and estimates for 
that year suggest the increases will be re- 
corded across the board when final figures are 
in. 

Offsetting these good economic indicators, 
however, are several clouds on the horizon. 
Mexico's petroleum industry is lagging. Ре- 
troleos Mexicanos, the state-owned enterprise 
known generally as PEMEX, is having to im- 
port certain grades of crude oil for the first 
time since the oil fields were expropriated in 
1936 from their United States, British, and 
other foreign owners. The oil officials are 
trying to keep the news out of print and it 
has not appeared in the Mexican press. But 
there have been reshuffles of top executives in 
PEMEX during 1967 and 1968 in an effort 
to effect some sort of reorganization of the 
state oil monopoly. 


THE POPULATION SPIRAL 

Perhaps of more serious consequence is the 
continuing population spiral. Since 1939, 
the rate of population increase in Mexico has 
risen from 1.7 per cent per year to over 3.1 
per cent per year. By 1980, at the present 
growth rate which shows no signs of slowing 
down, Mexico's present population of 45 mil- 
lion will have increased to 65 million. The 
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question is being asked increasingly whether 
the present economic growth can continue if 
population continues to spiral. Very little is 
done to curb the population growth. In fact, 
the attitude of the Mexican government is 
generally one of only limited concern about 
the issue. 

Yet during August, 1968, while the student 
protest was gaining momentum, the ministry 
of labor was quoted in Mexico City newspa- 
pers as expressing “worry over the population 
issue.” Both unemployment and underem- 
ployment are problems for the labor officials. 


Unemployment is currently running at 2.9. 


per cent. Although there are no statistics for 
underemployment, it is estimated that fully 
40 per cent of the male working force is un- 
deremployed. 

Underemployment bears heavily on millions 
of people in rural areas and on the urban 
poor where there have been signs of discontent 
in recent years. With an increasing number 
of young people entering the labor market 
each year, the problem is bound to grow and 
the discontent could well fester. 

There is evidence, however, that some 
Mexican officials are becoming concerned over 
this potential discontent. "There has been. an 
increase in government assistance programs 
to rural parts of the nation. Loans to small 
farmers are more common than they were 10 
years ago, and public officials are quoted 
frequently on the need for improving the lot 
of the people in rural areas. Still the con- 
trast between those who have profited’ by 
Mexico's long political stability and economic 
growth and those who have not is sharp. The 
contrast is perhaps most evident in Mexico 
City. 

Olympic visitors saw a ae of 7 million 
inhabitants, with ‘broad avenues, spacious 
homes, countless high-rise luxury apartments, 
sprawling areas of low-income housing—all 
backed up against even more sprawling areas 
of squalor. А survey issued in July, 1968, 
noted that 62 per cent of Mexico City's 
population lives in substandard dwellings, 
another 10 per cent in what was termed 
“just barely adequate dwellings."* 


-8 Excélsior, Mexico City, August 16, 1968. 





‘award for foreign correspondence. : 


But there are mitigating factors in this 
analysis as far as Mexico City is concerned. 
It is possible, for example, for a man born 
into poverty to lift himself to lower middle- 
class status, according to sociologists who 
compare Mexico City favorably with both 
the Mexican countryside and with other Latin 
American cities, where such social mobility 
is uncommon. 

For the students who launched their protests 
in July, 1968, such social mobility is not 
enough. In addition to the list of official 
demands made of the government, many of 
the student protesters want more vigorous 
government efforts to solve the poverty prob- 
lem in Mexico—in both the city and the 
countryside. One of the student manifestos 
issued in September called on President Diaz 
Ordaz “to take immediate action to eliminate 
economic inequality.” 

There is general agreement that Commu- 
nists were involved in the protest, but they 
never controlled the movement, nor did they 
have much, influence on its direction. In his 
September 1 state of the nation address, 
President Diaz Ordaz did speak of “foreign 
agitators.” But government spokesmen after- 
wards said he referred to a handful of United 
States citizens who were arrested in several 
of the early incidents. Moreover, there were 
hints that his statement was calculated as a 
warning to the students to make sure that 
Communists and other foreign extremists did 
not get involved. 

There was a general consensus Sis 
the President’s speech that he had some 
sympathy for the students. Whether this is 
a valid assumption is uncertain. But if there 
is uncertainty over the President’s position, 

(Continued: on page 53 ) 
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*. . . Uruguay in 1968 was perilously close to economic bankruptcy and 
political chaos. . . . If a nation with so many favorable circumstances, which for 
some years had achieved order, social justice and a standard of living near the 
European level, now falls apart, the prospects for other, less fortunately en- 
dowed Latin nations must seem darker." 


Uruguay: А Bankrupt Welfare State 


By SAMUEL SHAPIRO 
Assistant Professor of History, Notre Dame University 


HE IMPENDING ECONOMIC collapse of 

Uruguay has a significance greater 

than its small size (2.9 million people 
in an area half the size of Arizona) and 
remote location would seem to indicate. For 
many decades this small buffer state between 
Argentina and Brazil was the best governed, 
the most progressive and the most prosperous 
nation in all Latin America. It still enjoys 
impressive advantages when compared with 
its Latin neighbors: an absence of racial prob- 
lems, a pleasant temperate climate, plenty of 
good farmland, roads and railroads, a large, 
educated middle class, and a strong tradition 
of political democracy and stability. Four 
and a half times as large as Switzerland, to 
which it has often been compared, Uruguay 
has only half as many people, vastly more 
and better farmland, and a seaport. 

Yet Uruguay in 1968 was perilously close 
to economic bankruptcy and political chaos, 
with a declining Gross National Product, 
inflation of over 100 per cent a year, a wave 
of strikes and street violence, a discredited 
government, and a general sense of frustration 
and impotence. If a nation with so many 
favorable circumstances—which for some 
years had achieved order, social justice, and 
a standard of living near the European level 
—~now falls apart, the prospects for other, less 
fortunately endowed Latin nations must seem 
darker. 

Before the twentieth century, and the re- 


form presidencies of Jose Batlle y Ordonez 
(1903-1907, 1911-1915), Uruguay’s history 
was no different from that of her caudillo- 
plagued neighbors—a dreary chronicle of 
civil wars, golpes, dictatorship, and “abso- 
lutism tempered by assassination.” Two of 
Batlle’s immediate predecessors were shot, 
and one resigned with the comment that the 
nation was “ungovernable.” When Batlle 
first took office, Uruguay had the highest 
per-capita debt in all South America, requir- 
ing 40 per cent of government revenues to 
service it; another 30 per cent went for the 
army and only 5 per cent for education (less 
than half the population was literate). Live- 
stock was the largest industry, but meat had to 
be exported in salted form because the nation 
did not have a freezing plant. 

During the quarter-century following 
Batlle’s first inaugural (he remained the na- 
tion’s dominant figure until his death in 
1929), Uruguay was transformed into the 
most advanced welfare state in the hemi- 
sphere. The defeat and death of the last 
gaucho guerrilla leader in 1904 marked the 
beginning of an era of stability and solid two- 
party politics (broken only by a relatively 
mild dictatorship, 1934-1938). Batlle began 
a program of government ownership that at 
present involves 22 public corporations which 
operate the central bank; provide fire, life, 
and accident insurance; sell electricity; and 
manage the railroads, Montevideo’s port, 
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streetcars, telephone and telegraph facilities, 
radio and television stations, a gambling ca- 
sino, three packing houses, three tourist hotels, 
beaches, and the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages and cement. Along with a social 
security system that antedated the New Deal 
by two decades (and was far more compre- 
hensive and generous) went a host of minor 
reforms. Uruguay was the first or one of the 
first nations in the Americas to cut her army 
down to manageable size, to abolish the death 
penalty, to separate Church and State and 
legalize divorce, to introduce woman suffrage, 
and to provide for the eight-hour day and 
free medical care. Some of the new state- 
owned businesses lost money from the start, 
but during the prosperous 1920's the others 
could pay for them. Batlle died in ‘1929, 
just as the boom was coming to an end. 

The Batlle system survived the Great De- 
pression surprisingly well. President Gabriel 
Terra, a member of Batlle’s Colorado party, 
dissolved the Congress in 1933, dismissed his 
cabinet, introduced a fitful and erratic cen- 
sorship, and governed through an alliance 
with the conservative Blanco party. But the 
state corporations continued to operate, and 
the social legislation of previous decades re- 
mained in effect. Terra’s brother-in-law, 
General Alfredo Baldomir (President, 1938~ 
1942), restored freedom of the press and free 
elections, and returned to the weakened exec- 
utive form which Batlle favored. 

During World War II, Uruguay prospered 
through her exports of wool, wheat and beef, 
and remained a democratic refuge for men 
and money fleeing from dictatorships in 
Europe, Argentina, and elsewhere. Batlle’s 
greatest posthumous triumph took place in 
December, 1951, when Uruguay voted to 
abolish the Presidency and replace it with a 
nine-man Council of State (six majority, three 
minority members), with four of the majority 
members taking turns as Chief Executive for 
a year each. Batlle felt that this system— 
which he had observed in Switzerland during 
a European tour іп 1907—1911—was the best 
way to prevent dictatorship, the endemic 
disease of Latin America. 

The early 1950s, the years of the Kad 


War and high prices for Uruguay's exports, 
were the best—and the last—good years for 
Uruguay. In 1950, an all-time high of 342,- 
O00 metric tons of meat (370 pounds per 
capita) passed through the Montevideo pack- 
ing houses; exports that year were 63,000 
metric tons of beef and 96,000 metric tons 
of wool (wool production reached its peak in 
1954). Minimum wage laws and consumer 
subsidies, financed through export taxes and 
exchange differentials, diffused prosperity 
through the solid middle class of Montevideo 
(now a metropolis of 800,000 with one-third 
of Uruguay's population). With more live- 
stock per capita than any other nation in the 
world, with a. daily caloric intake of 2,900 
per capita (second only to Argentina with 
3,400 and the United States with 3,100) , with 
complete civil liberty and elaborate social 
security, Uruguay fully lived up to the title 
of Simon Hanson’s earlier study, Utopia in 
Uruguay (Oxford, 1938). 


END OF PROSPERITY 


As later events were to prove, this paradise 
on the Plata was built on unreliable founda- 
tions. Agriculture, the very basis of the 
economy, was fundamentally unhealthy, with 
high export prices only temporarily conceal- 
ing its essential weakness. Batlle, whose 
Colorado party drew its support from thc 
middle-class, largely immigrant population of 
Montevideo, never touched rural Uruguay, 
which he thought would evolve “in response 
to natural forces.” Consequently, as the 
1956 Agricultural Census revealed, Uruguay's 
excellent soil was largely given over to rela- 
tively unproductive large estates and tiny 
minifundia (small holdings), with one per 
cent of the owners holding more than one- 
third of the total farm area. (See Table I.) 

The National Colonization Institute was set 
up to eliminate this imbalance, but in its 
first: six years managed to redistribute only 
1.5 per cent - of ‘the farms of over 1,000 
hectares: .: ` 
- With the government skimming off export 
profits in-good years to support ailing state- 
ownéd ‘industries ‘and the immense bureau- 
cracy (which took 75 per cent of state ex- 
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TABLE I: Land Ownership* 


Numbers of Farms Area (Hectares) 


56,600 . 1-49 (small) 

18,200 50—199 (average) 
10,700 200—999 (large) 
3,500 1000 and above (very 


large) 


Total Area Per cent of Total 
(000 omitted) 
759 15 
1,833 18 
4,704 30 
9,352 36 


(1 hectare = 2.5 acres) 








(*data from 23rd Boletino Informativo, Instituto de la Arquitectura y Urbanismo, April, 1962) 


penditures during the 1960's), there was little 
incentive to invest in fertilizer, pesticides, 
machinery, or improved pastures, Yields re- 
mained at a dead level for a quarter of a 
century after 1940, and after 1950—as a 
consequence of disinvestment, neglect, and 
stagnation—agricultural production began a 
slight absolute decline. A 1964 study con- 
trasted Uruguay’s lagging livestock production 
(27 head of cattle for every ton of beef 
produced) with that of other regions (Argen- 
tina, 17 head per ton; United States 15; Hol- 
land 13) , and suggested that production could 
easily be doubled with improved grasses, silos, 
and barns for winter. But nothing was done. 
Farm machinery and fertilizer were expensive, 
imported items, and it was easier, cheaper, 
and carried more prestige to put surplus funds 
into additional land instead, The wretched 
rancherios (rural slums) remained what 
Blanco leader Luis Alberto Herrera called 
them, "A public calamity, a den of malig- 
nancy and thievery, the center of disease of 
all kinds, without hygiene, without schools." 

With agriculture ailing, Uruguay's hot- 
house industries also fell upon evil days. Pro- 
ducing for a home market of less than three 
million people, with no local iron ore, coal, 
or oil for raw materials, unable to sell abroad 
in the face of more efficient factories in Sao 
Paulo and Buenos Aires, Montevideo’s few 
manufacturing concerns survived only through 
subsidies, special foreign exchange rates, and 
mountainous tariff walls (plastic containers, 
for example, are presently subject to a 225 
per cent tariff and an ad valorem import 
deposit of 300 per cent). Even those in- 
dustries which process the products of Uru- 
guay’s farms and fields approached bank- 
ruptcy during the 1960’s because of high costs, 


bumbling management, inflationary pressures, 
and intense labor unrest; as Batlle’s old paper 
El Dia put it in a 1968 editorial, “our trouble 
is that we don’t want to work.” Smuggling 
operations crippled the wool industry, and 
the Swift and Armour meat-packing plants 
were both closed as unprofitable in 1957, 
temporarily throwing 12,000 men out of work 
(the government took the plants over and 
continued to run them at a loss}. Between 
1956 and 1962 (with 1961 = 100), textile out- 
put fell from 140 to 89, food processing from 
116 to 102, the output of clothing and shoes 
from 128 to 88, and construction from 126 
to 86. 

As the economy stagnated, and output per 
capita fell, it became evident that the generous 
program of social security, free medical care, 
family allowances, numerous paid vacations, 
and impossibly high severance pay would have 
to be trimmed. Because she has a population 
growth rate of only 1.4 per cent a year—one 
of the lowest in the hemisphere—Uruguay 
does not face the problem of supporting great 
masses of unproductive children under 15. 
Instead, she has the burden of a monstrous 
bureaucracy and an army of pensioners; out 
of a work force of 1 million, 250,000 are civil 
servants, and there are 340,000 retired persons 
entitled. to pensions. With the political 
parties vying with each other in generosity, 
it is possible to retire at 50 and receive a 
pension 40 per cent larger than one’s salary 
(because no taxes or social security payments 
are deducted from it). As a consequence, 
267,000 persons, many of them in the most 
productive years of life, were drawing pensions 
in 1965, one for every 2.5 workers. 

It is, of course, extremely difficult in a 
democracy to take away benefits to which 
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TABLE (1: Money Supply* 


Years Pesos in Circulation Change over 
(In Millions) Previous Year 

1953 698 — 

1954 751 + 896 

1955 789 5 

1956 890 . 18 

1957 944 6 

1958 1235 31 

1959 1767 43 

1960 2232 26 

1961 2828 27 

1962 2854 1 

1963 3527 24 

1964 5352 52 

1965 9501 103 





(*data from International Financial Statistics, passim) 


the electorate has become accustomed, and 
to which it feels itself entitled. As the 
economy crumbled, the shaky governments of 
the past decade resorted instead to all kinds 
of expedients to postpone the day of reckon- 
ing. Loans from the Inter-American Bank, 
from private New York banks, even from 
those ailing neighbors—Argentina and Brazil 
—have been resorted to, up to and beyond the 
limits of Uruguay's ability to repay them. At 
times, the government has simply confessed 
its inability to meet civil service payrolls; 
school teachers, bus drivers, bank employees 
and others have gone without pay for weeks 
or months. And, increasingly, both Blanco 
and Colorado governments have resorted to 
the printing press. (See Table 11.) 

Irresponsible finance and sharp export de- 
clines brought repeated devaluations of the 
peso, from its prewar parity with the dollar 
to 3 to 1 in 1953, 11 to 1 in 1960, 100 to 1 
in 1967, and 250 to 1 at the end of 1968. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


The economic malaise has been sharpened 
by the political events of recent years. Batlle’s 
favorite scheme of a rotating executive, put 
into effect in 1952 and continued until 1967, 
proved ineffective. The one-year Presidents 
lacked executive power, and their 9-man 
Councils spent most of their energy bickering 
and scheming for political power. As Pres- 
ident Luis Giannattasio (1964-1965) put it, 
“our politics goes by bicycle, while the prob- 
lems go by jet.” In 1958, after 93 years in 


power, Batlle’s Colorado party was voted out 
in favor of the conservative, rural-oriented 
Blancos, but the new men proved just as in- 
effectual in office as the old ones, Nineteen 
of the 22 state-owned industries ran at a loss; 
government employees went unpaid for 
months and pensioners for years; strikes, tax 
evasion, banking scandals, inflation and smug- 
gling gave evidence of a disastrous decline in 
national morale and morality (in 1965, one 
quarter of all imports were illegally smuggled 
into the country). 

After defaulting on payments on part of the 
$600-million national debt, and asking for an 
increase in money in circulation from 4.2 bil- 
lion to 9.8 billion pesos in a single month 
(July, 1965), Blanco President Washington 
Beltran confessed that he could not meet 
government payrolls and blamed Uruguay's 
bankruptcy on the unworkable rotating presi- 
dency, “a well-intentioned experiment that 
has become a total failure.” In 1966, the 
voters abolished the colegiado and returned 
the Colorado party to power, electing retired 
General Oscar Gestido for a five-year term 
with an overwhelming 100,000 vote margin. 

Gestido took office in March, 1967, amid 
cautious optimism. A spokesman for the 
conservative wing of the Colorados, he had a 
good record in managing the tangled affairs 
of the government railroads and PLUNA, the 
national airline, and his inaugural address 
struck a reasonable, common sense note: 

There is no magic formula to make things well, 
only honest, hard work, and routine, and metic- 
vlous planning for the future. You will have an 
honest, capable, and devoted government. . . . 
If the Uruguayan people want to commit sui- 
cide, there is no government on earth that can 
prevent it. But if the Uruguayan people want 
to be saved, it lies in their power to do so. 
But it is hard to introduce common sense and 
honesty into an economic system that has not 
known either for decades.  Gestido had to 
pay the 90 per cent civil service salary in- 
creases which the Blanco council had granted 
in a desperate appeal for votes just before the 
1966 elections; he had to make payments on 
a foreign debt that was coming close to the 
Gross National Product in size; he had to 
confront continuous strikes by bus drivers, 
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milk retailers, doctors, bank clerks, long- 
shoremen, newspapermen, and others; he 
found it very difficult, for political reasons, to 
fire any of the one-in-three working adults in 
Montevideo who held а government job; he 
had to deal with the consequences of dis- 
astrous floods, which wiped out the entire 
citrus cróp and drowned 1 million sheep (out 
of 24 million), and 1 million cattle (out of 8 
million). 

The slaughter of all cattle had to be for- 
bidden altogether for three months to build 
up the depleted herds, and lemons were so 
scarce and expensive they were sold by the 
slice. The long-term slide in exports be- 
came a sudden drop (from $186 million in ex- 
ports in 1966 to $146 million in 1967); in- 
flation continued at a catastrophic rate of 
120 per cent a year; and the peso continued 
to fall. | 

After six months of moderate reforms, and 
with public confidence in the government 
once again crumbling, Gestido decided to take 
drastic measures, in line with his campaign 
slogan, “{ог great evils, harsh remedies" Ап 
emergency law of August, 1967, gave the 
President power to limit imports severely. 
He instituted a wage freeze and a cutback in 
the bureaucracy; began checking the Bra- 
zilian border for smuggled automobiles; broke 
several strikes with the Army; jailed 30 
grocers for profiteering; and ended the cur- 
rency black market by devaluing the peso 100 
per cent in a single day (from 100 to 200 
pesos to the dollar, November, 1967) . These 
measures—and a limited state of siege to en- 
force them—had hardly been put into effect 
when Gestido died in his sleep of a heart 
attack, bequeathing his program and prob- 
lems to his successor, Jorge Pacheco Areco. 
Even those leftists who had opposed his shift 
to the right spoke of his death as “а catas- 
trophe of incalculable gravity." 

Pacheco, а relatively unknown editor and 
congressman, had become vice president by an 
electoral deal; he lacked the reputation and 
personal popularity of his predecessor, makirig 
it more difficult: for him to continue with 
necessary but unpalatable measures. .In his 
first year in office (his term will run until 
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1972) Pacheco has moved steadily to the 
right, turning to the Blanco leadership for 
support, breaking strikes, closing two opposi- 
tion newspapers, and outlawing the old So- 
cialist party after 60 years of legal, electoral 
life. The economy remains worse off than 
ever, with wool unsalable because of compe- 
tition from Argentina, New Zealand, and 
Australia, and the English market for beef 
cut off completely because of the tragic aftosa 
(hoof and mouth) epidemic there. Inflation 
in 1968 was again more than 100 per cent а 
year, and many Uruguayans have become so 
impoverished that they can no longer afford 
to buy a newspaper. 

In ten years, circulation of Montevideo 
newspapers fell 66 per cent, with a loss of 
330,000 circulation; Uruguay fell from second 
place in the hemisphere in circulation per 
capita to 10 papers per 100 people, as against 
a suggested UNESCO minimum for devel- 
oped nations of 50 per 100. Pacheco has 
made the nation's retrograde condition official 
by having to ask that Uruguay be classified 
im the Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion as one of the “undeveloped nations,” 
along with Ecuador, Paraguay, and Bolivia. 

There are, indeed, those who feel that the 
situation is all but hopeless. As one business- 
man told a New York Times reporter (June 
18, 1965) : 

This country is not to be taken seriously We 
have no way out, we have no future. We may 
just as well consume everything we have, and 


then wait for the Americans to come and help us 
out. 


Emigration, from a nation that was once a 
haven for refugees from European poverty 
and Latin American dictators, has risen to a 
level unmatched in the hemisphere outside 
of Cuba, from 300 in May, 1967 to 1,200 in 
May, 1968, and over 15,000 October, 1968. 
Vivoism (trickery), indolence, profiteering, 
the passing of bad checks (some of them by 
the government), tax evasion, political favor- 
itism and smuggling have become a way of 
life; Cabinet officials have been dismissed for 
seeking bribes. After decades of inflation, 
featherbedding and living beyond the nation’s 
means, the very foundations of Uruguay's 
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national life seem to be breaking up. And 
there is as yet no sign of a Batlle to lead, or 


of a popular will to follow the hard path that 


could lead to national regeneration. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


If, as seems at least possible, the Batlle sys- 
tem of socialism, two-party democracy, civil 


liberties, and the welfare state should collapse, 


who would be its heirs? The Uruguayan 
Army is small, democratically-oriented, and 
has not played a political role for more than 
three decades. 
plined groups left in the country, and it has 
the examples of military take-overs against 
“anarchy” in both its powerful neighbors— 
Brazil and Argentina—in recent years. A 
vote with political overtones in the Centro 
Militar (Officer’s Club) to pay homage to the 
memory of Latin American soldiers killed 
“complying with their duty to safeguard the 
sovereignty of their countries” was defeated by 
only 540 to 290 votes. Some officers, like re- 
tired General Juan Ribas (who as director of 
the national port administration has clashed 
with Communist-dominated unions), favor a 
crackdown on “irresponsible” elements by the 
military, if necessary; continued drift would 
strengthen their convictions and bring them 
recruits. 

The other potential beneficiary of an eco- 
nomic-political smash-up is the Uruguayan 
Communist party (P.C.U.) one of the hemi- 
sphere’s oldest, headed by pro-Soviet Rodney 
Arismendi. Although it is a legal party, with 
plenty of funds openly supplied by the Soviet 
Embassy, the P.C.U. has run poorly against 
the entrenched Colorados and Blancos. In 
the 1962 elections, for example, the Frente 
Izquierda de Liberation (Left Liberation 
Front, the initials spelling out—through no 
coincidence—FIDEL), got only 3.5 per cent 
of the votes, 41,000 out of 1.1 million; in 
1966 the Frente increased this only to 6 per 
cent, electing 1 senator and 5 deputies. The 
Communists, on the other hand, have impres- 
sive strength in the labor movement, controll- 
ing unions with 400,000 of the 1 million 
workers in the country, including such key 


groups as the Wool and Textile Workers 


But it is one of the few disci- . 


(15,000 members), public employees (20,- 
000), Port Workers (8,000), Cement, Alco- 
hol, Petroleum (4,000), Bank Employees, 
Public Utility Workers, Cooks and Waiters, 
and Commercial Employees. .. 

Montevideo is the nerve center of Com- 
munist-bloc activity in South America, with 
embassies from the Soviet Union, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. The U.S.S.R. alone has about 70 
embassy employees, 10 times as many as Uru- 
guay has in Moscow. (Three were expelled 
in September, 1968, allegedly for encouraging 
strikes and street demonstrations.) Uruguay- 
ans do not take the threat of totalitarianism 
very seriously, and the current party line ab- 
jures violence and dictatorship. But bitter- 
ness and despair might make any alternative 
to the existing system seem attractive, and in 
recent months there have been sharp battles 
between the police and students at the Na- 
tional University, and between police and 
unemployed packing-plant workers in “the 
Hill,” a slum suburb of Montevideo. The 
Communists can and have used their eco- 
nomic muscle to paralyze the government; 
they might some day try to seize power, which 
might trigger an intervention by the military 
regimes to the north and west, supported by 
the United States (which has recently stepped 
up assistance to the government security 
forces). 

Such gloomy possibilities are a sad com- 
ment on the present state of a nation that was 
once a lighthouse of freedom, peace and 
prosperity in a dark and stormy continent, a 
“Utopia,” “the Switzerland of South Ameri- 
ca.” The 1964 census (the first since 1908, 
in itself a sign of government ineptitude) ex- 
ploded some false notions about the country. 
Uruguayans believed they had 3.2 million 
people of whom 90 per cent were literate. 
The census counted only 2.5 million, of whom 
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“By now it is clear that the advent to power of this extraordinary man in 
Cuba, which until then had been a small and unimportant country in an area 
remote from the centers of world conflict, was an event of major importance." 


The Cuban Revolution in 1968 


By Ernst HALPERIN 
Visiting Professor of Political Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


N TRIBUTE to his associate, Che Guevara, 
| who was captured and summarily exe- 

cuted in the course of a guerrilla opera- 
tion in Bolivia in October, 1967, Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro officially proclaimed the 
year 1968 to be “The Year of the Heroic 
Guerrilla." 

Actually, the death of Guevara spelled the 
end of Castro's desperate attempt to relieve 
the besieged fortress Cuba by spreading the 
revolution to the South American landmass. 
A propaganda campaign glorifying the Argen- 
tine-born guerrilla leader—and a wave of 
genuine, spontaneous sympathy among the 
romantically-minded youth—have since swept 
the world. "This does not alter the fact that 
Guevara's venture ended in total defeat. 
Such defeat did not inspire imitators. Al- 
though Cuba continued to give moral and 
material support to Latin American guerrilla 
movements, the year 1968 was not marked by 
guerrilla ventures on the Bolivian scale. 
Throughout the year, the remnants of guer- 
rilla groups in Guatemala, Venezuela and 
Colombia were on the run, and attempts to 
initiate new guerrilla operations in other 
Latin American countries were nipped in the 
bud. 

The setback did not cause Castro to moder- 
ate his policy toward the United States. He 
spelled this out very clearly in a speech on 
April 19, 1968, in which he said: 

To think that they can even talk of Cuba's 
returning ever again to that profane indecency 


1 бее Granma (Havana), April 20, 1968. 
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which is the OAS! If we ever join a regional 
body, it will be a regional body of revolutionary 
countries of Latin America. There is no other 
historical way out, there is no other path.1 


Nor has there been any change in Castro's 
attitude toward the Soviet Union, an attitude 
which—in spite of Cuba's economic and mili- 
tary dependence on Soviet Russia—is one of 
constant insubordination. In 1968, as in the 
preceding year, Soviet-Cuban relations were 
strained almost (but not quite) to the break- 
ing point. Late in 1967, а group of upper- 
echelon “old guard" Communists loyal to 
Moscow had been arrested. In February, 
1968, 35 members of this pro-Soviet “micro- 
faction" were sentenced to prison terms rang- 
ing from 2 to 15 years. The main charge 
against them was that they had circulated 
slanderous propaganda and had maintained 
contacts with Soviet, East German and Czech- 
oslovak officials; to whom they had offered 
criticism of Castro's policies and “false infor- 
mation” on the state of the Cuban economy. 

Two further acts of defiance of the Soviet 
Union were Castro’s refusal to send represen- 
tatives to the Budapest preparatory meeting 
for a Soviet-sponsored world conference of 
Communist parties, and the decision, an- 
nounced by Foreign Minister Raul Roa in 
the United Nations on May 14, 1968, not to 
sign the nuclear nonproliferation treaty jointly 
promoted by the Russians and the United 
States. 

On the-other hand, Castro gave qualified 
approval to the Soviet occupation of Czecho- 


slovakia in August, 1968. In.a speech which 
demonstrated his mastery in the fine art of 
goading the Russians without overstepping 
the limits of their endurance, he declared that 
Moscow had committed a flagrant violation 
of Czechoslovak sovereignty which “from the 
legal standpoint . . . cannot be justified"? 
Nevertheless, the Soviet action was “permis- 
sible from our viewpoint" because Czechoslo- 
vakia was "heading... toward capitalism and 
into the arms of imperialism" and "the so- 
cialist bloc has the right to prevent it in one 
way or another." 

Castro then posed a question which has 
doubtless troubled even the most loyal Com- 
munists since the days of the Czechoslovak 
crisis: how was it possible that after a full 20 
years of Communist rule, a situation arose in 
Czechoslovakia which made armed interven- 
tion by her Communist neighbors necessary? 
Castro saw the answer in trends among the 
Soviet bloc countries—trends certainly not 
restricted to Czechoslovakia: the stress on 
material instead of moral incentives, the “%ог- 
getting" of the Communist ideals of equality 
and selflessness, the "relaxation and softening 
up of revolutionary spirit" in the socialist 
countries, the constant peace propaganda 
which “will only bring about the disappear- 
ance of fighting spirit, a weakening of the 
people's readiness to face risk" Не ex- 
pressed the hope that the trend toward liber- 
alization of the Soviet as well as of the Czech- 
oslovak economy would now be stopped, and 
he demanded Warsaw Pact military protec- 
tion not only for Czechoslovakia, but also for 
Vietnam, Korea and Cuba if requested. 

This was not expediency, dictated by the 
fear that otherwise the Soviets might with- 
draw their aid. Castro has a genuine interest 
in the existence of a strong, expansive and 
aggressive Soviet Russia under whose armed 
protection he may continue to spread the 
revolution to the other Latin American coun- 
tries. This distinguishes his attitude from 
that of Peking. Red China is definitely not 
interested in bolstering the military and po- 


2 This and the following quotations from Castro’s 
Pr told taken from Granma (Havana), August 
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litical strength of Russia, her main rival on 
the Asian continent. That is why Mao, in 
spite of his complete lack of sympathy with 
the revisionist aims of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munists, has denounced the invasion, whereas 
Castro has approved it. 


AN ECONOMIC SETBACK 


In 1968, the Gastro regime suffered a set- 
back on the economic front. Owing to a 
drought, the 1968 sugar harvest turned out 
to be a full million tons lower than the 1967 
figure of somewhat over six million tons, 
which had been high but had still fallen 
short of the projected goal for that year. 
Cuba thus seems further away than ever from 
attaining her aim of producing ten million 
tons of sugar by 1970. As a result of the lag 
in sugar production, Cuba’s export capacity is 
becoming insufficient to pay for the country’s 
most urgent needs, and the Soviet Union ap- 
pears unwilling or unable to make up for this 
by increasing its credits. The industrializa- 
tion plans, which had already been drastically 
modified in 1963, have thus run into new 
difficulties. In his first speech of the year, on 
January 2, 1968, Castro announced that 
owing to the increased needs of the new 
thermo-electric power stations and cement 
factories, and of the fishing fleet, rationing of 
gasoline had become necessary. This mea- 
sure affected goods transportation in the 
public sector as well as private automobile 
traffic. The import of consumer goods was 
reduced to a trickle, and food rationing be- 
came even more stringent. 

Coming after the defeat of the Bolivian 
guerrilla venture, these economic troubles 


' threatened to affect the morale of the young 


revolutionary cadres on whom Castro's power 
depends. He responded in characteristic 
fashion by setting the targets of the revolu- 
tion still higher and launching a vast cam- 
paign of revolutionary activism. 

In two speeches on March 13 and 15, 1968, 
Castro ordered the immediate expropriation 
of all remaining private business enterprises. 
The drive was completed by the end of 
March. More than 55,000 establishments 
were either closed down or taken over by 
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the state. Most of these were minute, “hole 
in the wall" enterprises, many of them set up 
in the difficult years after the revolution to 
cater to needs neglected by state-owned, cen- 
tralized industry and trade. Only the small 
private enterprises in agriculture were spared, 
at least for the time being. 

The drive was not restricted to the elimina- 
tion of private business The state lottery 
was suppressed, rooster fighting—an exceed- 
ingly popular pastime— was prohibited, and 
all state-owned bars were closed. As Castro 
explained in his speech of March 15, a man 
would still be allowed to buy a beer or two, 
“but let him buy it and take it home to drink, 
for we do not have to foster drunkenness. 
What we have to foster is the spirit of 
work... ."* In keeping with the puritani- 
cal turn of the revolution, the dockers of 
Santiago de Cuba were prevailed upon to 
renounce payment for overtime work. The 
journalists vowed to restrict themselves to 
their regular salary, without accepting pay- 
ment for any second post, or for freelance 
articles. As one of them explained: “Is it 
possible to write about workers who renounce 
overtime pay, while collecting overtime for 
doing so?" 

The first ideological justification of thé 
expropriation measures was furnished by 
Granma in an article on March 29. After 
quoting Lenin's dictum that small commer- 
cial production breeds capitalism and bour- 
geoisie daily and spontaneously, the news- 
paper announced that Cuba now had the 
highest percentage of state ownership of all 
the socialist countries. Only 30 per cent of 
the land was still in private hands, and pri- 
vate ownership in all other sectors of the 
economy had been totally suppressed. Gran- 
ma pointed out that in the other socialist 
countries an important part of the means of 
production, particularly in agriculture, still 
belonged either to private owners or, as in 
Russia itself, to cooperatives. Cuba had thus 
realized “the Marxist conception of the role 
of the state as the all-powerful and ever- 


3 Granma онота), March 16, 1968. 
* Granma (Havana), April 19, 1968. 
5 Granma (Havana), March 29, 1968. 
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present manager of the economy," in accor- 
dance with Che Guevara’s dictum that “plan- 
ning is the way of life in the socialist society."? 

In his anniversary speech on the 26th of 
July, Castro himself expounded on the moral 
aspect of the new revolutionary offensive. 
He rejected the policy of encouraging pro- 
duction by material rewards to those who 
worked best, as practised in the European 
Communist countries. The correct policy, 
as followed in Cuba, was to stimulate the 
social consciousness of the workers in order 
to make them aware of their duty toward the 
community; this would result in higher 
productivity and in greater riches, which 
would be distributed equally among the 
members of the community: “We must not 
translate money or riches into awareness, but 
awareness into riches" In this manner 
money would gradually lose all importance, 
until society could do without it. 

As Minister of Industries, Che Guevara 
had persistently demanded that workers 
should be remunerated equally and that ma- 
teria] incentives should be replaced by moral 
incentives. The opposition of the old guard 
Communists under Carlos Rafael Rodriguez 
had, however, prevented him from fully im- 
plementing his idea. He was now posthu- 
mously vindicated by Castro and, in this 
sense at least, the year 1968 was indeed “the 
Year of the Heroic Guerrilla," in spite of the 
decline of guerrilla activity in Latin America. 

The puritanical measures of the new revo- 
lutionary drive were largely dictated by eco- 
nomic necessity, i.e., by the need to curtail 
consumption and economize on raw ma- 
terials and imports. ‘They certainly increased 
the discontent of the great majority of the 
population. But in the eyes of the revolu- 
tionary cadres, their ideological justification 
as a further step toward communism con- 
verted these exceedingly painful measures into 
a source of inspiration and enthusiasm. 
Once again, Castro proved himself a master 
in the art of totalitarian government, which 
does not need a general consensus, but only 
the obedience of a hard core of fervent be- 
lievers. " 

1968 was the tenth year of Castro's regime, 


By now it is clear that the advent to power of 
this extraordinary man in Cuba, which until 
then had been a small and unimportant 
country in an area remote from the centers 
of world conflict, was an event of major 
importance. But in attempting to assess its 
exact significance we run into a difficulty 
that constantly besets those concerned with 
the writing of contemporary history—the un- 
fortunate fact that history itself has a habit 
of retrospectively changing the meaning of 
events. The importance of contemporary 
events is determined by what follows from 
them, i.e., by future developments, and these 
developments are subject to accidental and 
hence incalculable change. 

Just as in private life the most promising 
career may be brought to an end by an auto- 
mobile collision or even by a tile swept from 
a roof during a storm, in public life a train 
of events may suddenly be halted, rendered 
insignificant or attain the most momentous 
significance through some unforeseeable oc- 
currence: a new technological development, 
an international conflict in an altogether 
different part of the world, a snap decision 
made in a far-away country on the basis of 
inadequate and misleading information. 

Bearing this in mind, it is still possible to 
note that in the field of world politics, the 
Cuban revolution has already achieved one 
significant result. It has brought about a 
successful Russian challenge of the Monroe 
Doctrine, enabling Russia to establish a foot- 
hold in the Western Hemisphere. That is 
doubtless why the Russians have so far toler- 
ated Castro's extravagances and his acts of 
insubordination. 

In its original form, the Monroe Doctrine 
was not addressed to the Latin American 
countries, but to the great powers of Europe. 
It was a blunt warning to those powers not to 
attempt any new encroachment on the terri- 
tories of the Western Hemisphere. This 
courageous warning was issued in 1823, when 
the United States was still young and very 
weak, and hardly in a position to enforce its 
will. In 1865, the United States actually 
ordered one of the great powers, France, to 
withdraw her army from a Latin American 
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country, and that great power meekly com- 
plied. At that time the United States was a 
medium power, its military strength only 
temporarily inflated by the recent Civil War. 
It was not until the second half of the twen- 
tieth century that a European power was 
able to establish a new military and political 
base in the strategically important Caribbean 
area, in immediate proximity to the United 
States. That this was allowed to happen in 
1960-1961, when the United States had 
already become the greatest military and in- 
dustrial power in the world, does not speak 
well of the quality of contemporary United 
States statesmanship, compared to the states- 
manship of the men who guided the destiny 
of a much weaker United States in the nine- 
teenth century. Nevertheless, it is too early 
for a definite assessment of the significance 
of the Soviet challenge in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Future events, decisions made in 
Moscow and Washington on the basis of cir- 
cumstances yet unknown, will determine 
whether or not the flaunting of the Monroe 
Doctrine in Cuba is an event of surpassing 
importance or a mere episode. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Another important aspect of the Cuban 
revolution is that it is the most determined 
effort ever made to transform the social struc- 
ture of a Latin American country. In sucha 
country, society is composed of two sectors, 
a politically incoherent and impotent lower 
sector, consisting mainly of those who work 
with their hands, and an intricately struc- 
tured upper sector comprising not only the 
affluent, but reaching far down into the 
ranks of the white-collar workers. In spite 
of fierce political rivalries, the entire upper 
sector forms a cohesive whole, held together 
by a criss-cross of innumerable personal ties 
which span even the deepest political divi- 
sions. The position of the individual in this 
society depends on the quality of his extended 
family and friendship relations; personal 
recommendation by family members, friends 
and friends of friends is the decisive instru- 
ment of upward mobility. In Latin America, 
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personal loyalties to the extended family and 
to friends are stronger than impersonal loyal- 
ties to ideas and organizations. 

In Cuba, the upper sector differed from 
that of most Latin American countries in 
being largely composed of late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century immigrants from 
Spain. The old landowning oligarchy with 
family trees dating back to colonial times, 
which is still so influential in countries like 
Colombia and Peru, was already very weak 
in pre-Castro Cuba—its economic power and 
political will having been broken in the un- 
successful first War of Independence from 
1868 to 1878. But among the immigrants 
from Spain, and their descendants, extended 
family ties are as strong in Cuba as they are 
anywhere in Latin America, and they are 
supplemented by strong friendship ties 
formed in associations based on the immi- 
grants’ regional origin in Spain: the Galician, 
Asturian, Basque and Catalan centers. 

Latin American dictators hitherto invari- 
ably ruled either in collusion with some fac- 
tion of the upper sector, or by terrorizing the 
entire upper sector into submission, as was 
attempted by Dictator Juan Perón in Argen- 
tina and was achieved for many years by the 
Trujillo family in the Dominican Republic. 
Castro is the first Latin American dictator 
to attempt the actual destruction of the 
upper sector. Ideologically, this effort is 
expressed in Castro’s stated aim of creating 
a “new, socialist man” with a new socialist 
ethos from which such traditional values as 
family and friendship loyalties are conspic- 
uously absent; in practice, it is achieved by 
confiscation of property and by permitting 
Mass emigration. 

The exodus that started in 1959 has already 
brought 400,000 persons to the United States. 
It is still going on, and no end is in sight— 
the number of refugees being limited only by 
the restricted transportation facilities. The 
main body of refugees is settled in the Miami 
area. Refugees have maintained their old 
family and friendship ties; the older and 
more affluent refugees aid the recent, almost 
invariably destitute arrivals. This pattern 
has been decisive for the astonishing economic 
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success of the Cuban refugee community, 
which has established a place for itself in its 
new homeland more quickly than any pre- 
vious immigrant group. Contact by letter 
and even telephone with relatives and friends 
who have remained in Cuba is also main- 
tained, thus stimulating constant new emi- 
gration. 

Although it is on a far larger scale, the 
exodus is reminiscent of the expulsion of the 
former ruling families and their clienteles 
from the cities of ancient Greece by the 
tyrants who superseded oligarchic rule. The 
refugees then formed Greek overseas colonies 
in Italy and Asia Minor. But the parallel 
should not be drawn too far. The modern 
Cuban exodus is not confined to a few oli- 
garchic families and their followers. It in- 
cludes a substantial sector of the Cuban 
middle class, which was one of the largest in 
Latin America. And among the more re- 
cent immigrants, there is a steadily rising pro- 
portion of persons from the lower sector, 
workers and even peasants; these are as 
antagonistic to the regime as the dispossessed 
members of the upper class. 

It is highly unlikely that Castro will suc- 
ceed in his attempt to form a new “socialist 
man" with ideals and values entirely different 
from those prevalent in old Cuba and the 
rest of Latin America. A similar attempt 
has failed in Russia in spite of constant pres- 
sure and indoctrination over a period of 50 
years, and in the smaller East European 
countries it has failed for the period of a 
quarter of a century since the end of World 
War II. 

In Europe, Communist dictatorship has 
not produced the “new, socialist man.” In- 
stead, in the European Communist countries 
there has been a modification of the existing 
values, though not in a direction agreeable to 
the Communists. There is no doubt that 

(Continued on page 54) 
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In this article, the Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago outlines the 
steps his government is taking to strengthen the economy and improve the lot 


of the people. 


Trinidad and Tobago 


By Eric E. Мплламѕ, РС 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, Planning and Development, 
Trinidad and T'obago 


HE ACHIEVEMENT ОЕ national inde- 


| pendence in August, 1962, found the 

Caribbean country of Trinidad and 
Tobago with a legacy of economic problems. 

The pre-independence economy was built 
principally on the production of export agri- 
culture—sugar, cocoa, citrus, colfee—and the 
exploitation of the country's modest endow- 
ment of petroleum. The principal deficiency 
of this economic structure was that the tech- 
nology and profits remained largely in the 
hands of absentee proprietors. Little of it 
spilled over into the domestic economy to di- 
versify its structure in order to insulate it 


against the disastrous effects of a fall in com-: 


modity prices typically associated with pri- 
mary products in world trade and, in the 
case of petroleum, the combined disaster of 
the fall in world prices and the exhaustion of 
the assets. 

Pre-independence administrations were 
relatively efficient in providing the country 
with health services which had the effect of 
reducing the death rate to levels obtaining in 
the developed countries. There was a grad- 
ual reduction of infant mortality rates and a 
gradual elimination of such killer diseases as 
malaria, cholera, and tuberculosis. The net 
result was that in 1962, the year of indepen- 
dence, the country’s population of approxi- 
mately 900,000 was growing by a natural in- 
crease of ‘over three per cent per annum, a rate 
among the highest in the world at that time. 
A basic economic problem was then, as it still 
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is today, to create jobs fast enough to absorb 
the 10,000 or more new job seekers who en- 
tered the labor market every year, as well as 
to create jobs for the many thousands who 
were unemployed. 

In addition to the demographic problems 
created by the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion, the economy suffered from serious de- 
ficiencies in its infrastructure. There was too 
little water for domestic and industrial usage; 
the roads system was built to service the tra- 
ditional export industries and not to bring new 
agricultural land into production or to open 
up the natural tourist assets in Trinidad and 
Tobago. The educational system was geared 
to produce a literate population but not one 
equipped with the skills required in a tech- 
nological age. It produced professionals, 
teachers in the arts, doctors of medicine and 
lawyers, but not engineers, chemists, physicists 
or accountants. 

The local policies of past administrations 
were motivated by the good-housekeeping rule 
of spending less than was earned, thus build- 
ing a surplus as an end in itself. Surplus 
revenue was not channeled into national! de- 
velopment but was held in foreign securities, 
Surpluses were not used to encourage the 
growth of domestic industry or the produc- 
tion of food from the relatively large acreage 
of unused agricultural land. The object was 
to collect enough to cover the normal recur- 
rent commitments of government. 

The efforts of nationals of Trinidad and 
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Tobago to achieve a far-reaching transfor- 
mation of the economy began in the pre- 
independence period with the introduction of 
the first five-year development plan which 
started in 1958 and ended in 1962. This 
effort continued through 1963, an interim 
year in which projects not completed during 
the first plan were carried over into 1963. 
The second five-year plan terminated at the 
end of 1968. 

The major goals of the first and second 
five-year plans have been the freeing of the 
local human and economic resources from 
dependence on direction from abroad and 
the initiation of that social and economic 
transformation which will enable the country 
to realize its full economic potential. 

Both the first and second five-year plans 
dealt with improvements in economic and 
racial infrastructure undertaken by the public 
sector, improvements which also sought to in- 
fluence directly the private sector of the na- 
tional economy. Thus they related to projects 
and investments over which the government 
had direct control as well as to the private 
activities of individuals and firms—both local 
and foreign—over whose projects and invest- 
ments the control of government was limited. 

In the public sector, investment took the 
form of huge outlays in education, electricity, 
transport and communications, health, water 
and drainage (the so-called infrastructure of 
the economy). This created the climate in 
which even larger outlays of capital were in- 
vested in the private sector by private firms 
and individuals. In order to make these 
private investments possible, it was found nec- 
essary to offer a wide range of investment in- 
‘centives. These included duty-free importa- 
tion of machinery and raw materials, exemp- 
tion from the payment of corporation taxes 
for periods of five to ten years, loans to in- 
dustrial concerns, provision of factory sites 
and buildings at subsidized rentals and even 
assistance in the training of 2 for 
certain key industries. . 

Total investment in the public sector | in the 
1958-1962 period covered by the two plans 


1 Amounts are in Trinidad and Tobago dollars. 
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amounted to around $600 million. Of this 
total about $250 million was spent on ex- 
pansion of the electricity network, the trans- 
portation and communications systems and on 
drainage and reclamation. Some $40 million 
was spent on the improvement of educational 
facilities and on training. Nearly 10 per 
cent was spent on increasing and upgrading 
housing accommodations and $100 million 
was devoted to the improvement of health fa- 
cilities and to water and sewerage. The de- 


. velopment of agriculture, forestry and fisheries 


received about $60 million and some $40 mil- 
lion was devoted to assistance to manufactur- 
ing industries and tourism. 

Local government facilities, public con- 
struction, social and community development 
and ‘miscellaneous projects designed to al- 
leviate unemployment absorbed the remain- 
der of the development expenditure. 

To finance these plans the government re- 
lied heavily on the local resources of the 
nationals of Trinidad and Tobago. Ехреп- 
diture from previous budget surpluses and 
vastly increased levels of taxation both on in- 
dividual incomes and corporations as well as 
a more widespread use of indirect taxation 
(such as import levies, purchase taxes, and 
excise duties) were the main source of financ- 
ing. Foreign financial assistance in the form 
of grants and loans played a minor role from 
a quantitative viewpoint in the financing of 
economic development. 

This point can be illustrated from the fact 
that, in the first five-year plan, 90 per cent of 
the funds came from local sources. ‘The con- 
version of unspent balances (from the years 
preceding the first development plan) into 
social capital with little direct return meant 
that a major souree of investment funds was 
no longer available during the second five-year 
plan and greater reliance had to be put on 
foreign financial assistance to maintain the 
level of public investment in the country. In- 
creasing use was made of international lend- 
ing institutions such as the World Bank, the 
Inter American Development Bank, the Exim 
Bank. and government-to-government assist- 
ance for sources -of-funds. . 

Even with the increased use of external 


financing, the bulk of the development financ- 
ing came from local sources as revealed in the 
ratio of domestic to external financing of 
approximately 7:3 in the second five-year 
development plan. 


MEASURES TO ACCELERATE GROWTH 


In the last two years of the present five-year 
plan the most direct attack on the rapid 
growth of population was the introduction of 
the Family Planning Program by the govern- 
ment. This program has as its aim the halv- 
ing of the birth rate in ten years. The pro- 
gram includes the voluntary use of all methods 
of contraceptives in recognition of the re- 
ligious diversity of the population. 

There has been a decline in the birth rate 
from 3.3 per cent in 1962 to 2.8 per cent in 
1968. However, the full economic impact of 
the Family Planning Program will not be felt 
before the 1980's when the baby boom of the 
1950's and early 1960's will have worked 
itself out, and the slower birth rates will begin 
to result in the accretions to the labor force in 
balance with the ability of the economy to 
find gainful employment for all. 

The best long-term possibility of economic 
survival rests on the diversification of the 
economic structure of the economy. This 
has been the principal objective of the two 
five-year development plans. In recent years 
this diversification has been sought through 
extensive investment in domestic agriculture 
and in industry. In agriculture, the gov- 
ernment has leased large tracts of fully de- 
veloped state-owned land to nationals of the 
country for the production of dairy products, 


fruits and vegetables. This has been partly - 


achieved by the allocating of large loans to 
the government by the World Bank and the 
government of Canada. The latter source 
supplied the farms with many thousands of 
high-grade cattle for milk production. 

This program of agricultural development 
has already resulted in a significant and steady 
decline in food importation. The country is 
now self-sufficient in poultry and pork pro- 
duction and the importation of milk and meat 
is declining rapidly in favor of the growing 
domestic production of fresh milk and beef. 
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In agriculture, diversification is not limited to 
production of food for domestic consumption. 
A great deal of emphasis is being placed on 
increasing the efficiency and reducing the 
costs of production of the traditional export 
crops—miainly sugar, citrus, cocoa and coffee. 

The manufacturing sector has been given 
generous incentives in order to assist in this 
vital role of diversification. Large numbers 
of products which were hitherto imported are 
now being produced locally. Мапу con- 
sumer durables are now being manufactured 
locally, either wholly or in part. A substan- 
tial proportion of the cars, stoves, refrigera- 
tors, household furniture, many items of 
clothing—particularly men’s shirts and under- 
wear and many items of women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing—to name only a few, are be- 
ing manufactured wholly or in part in 
Trinidad and Tobago. A good many of these 
items are beginning to find export outlets in 
the Caribbean and beyond. 

On a regional level, the greatest filip to the 
manufacturing sector is expected to come 
from the inauguration in 1968 of CARIFTA 
(the Caribbean Free Trade Area) which em- 
braces all the Caribbean Commonwealth 
countries from Jamaica to Guyana. This 
Free Trade Area will enlarge the effective 
market for the production of Trinidad and 
Tobago’s manufactured goods. 

On the institutional level, the creation of a 
Central Bank has proved to be an instrument 
for the mobilization of domestic savings. The 
Agricultural Credit Bank has been elevated, 
to an Agricultural Development Bank with 
substantially increased loan funds. This will 
provide agriculture with the medium-and 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE U.S. AND PANAMA · 
(Continued from page 18) 


Two potential dangers lie in the path to 
ratification of the new treaties—the United 
States Senate and Panamanian politics. In 
the Senate, considerable opposition to “kow- 
towing” to Panama and relinquishing United 
States "rights" on the isthmus has already 
appeared. The Senate will most certainly 
wait until the Panamanian National Assem- 
bly votes on the treaties. 

In Panama, too, the opposition to the 
treaties is rising. During the May, 1968, 
presidential elections, there occurred street 
agitation in favor of the candidacy of Arnulfo 
Arias, twice President of the republic and 
twice removed from the presidency in coups 
d'état. Arias political orientation has always 
been towards the more strident, nationalistic 
forces (“Panama for the Panamanians"). 
In an electoral dispute, Arias was chosen 
chief executive again in 1968. Inaugurated 
on October 1, he served only a few days 
before the Guardia Nacional engineered a 
military coup against the government. The 
Panamanian military takeover may represent 
contagion from Peru’s October 11, 1968, coup. 
Or it may portend deep troubles for the new 
treaties and the United States in the vital 
isthmian region. 


URUGUAY: 
A BANKRUPT WELFARE STATE 


(Continued from page 41) 


289,000 had never been to school, and an- 
other 1 million with no more than a sixth- 
grade education. Functional literacy was 
only 60 per cent or less, not much higher than 
it was when Batlle came to power in 1903. 
Because of the low birth-rate, emigration, 
empleomania (the hunger for government 
jobs), and the abnormal fixation on retire- 
ment, Uruguay has become, in the words of 
one native critic, a “land of old men.” 

The “breezy recklessness and audacity, the 
frankness and freehandedness” which Lord 
Bryce found so attractive in the Uruguayan 
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gaucho of 1912 has congealed into laziness, 
lack of discipline, daydreaming and interna- 
tional panhandling (at the Punta del Este 
meeting that inaugurated the Alliance for 
Progress, Uruguay asked for $200 million in 
aid, some of it in 50-year loans at no interest) . 
The day of reckoning, of payment for a multi- 
tude of national sins, is now at hand. One 
can only hope that Uruguayan democracy 
and good nature will survive the upheaval 
that seems so likely in the near future. 


BOLIVIA UNDER BARRIENTOS 


(Continued from page 30) 


opment. Its existence is another example 
of how political brinkmanship looms larger 
in this government than does continuity of 
leadership in the development effort. 

All opposition to the Bolivian government 
is now in the doldrums. General Ovando 
supports Barrientos and as long as this re- 
mains true the government cannot be over- 
thrown or intimidated. If anything, Ovando 
and Barrientos emerged from the Arguedas 
affair with more monolithic support inside 
the military. The creation of a military cabi- 
net and the removal of General Vasquez have 
consolidated this situation. Political protest 
is now more impotent than ever. 

The M.N.R. is presently facing a nemesis 
which runs far deeper than the present dol- 
drums facing other opposition elements. The 
Bolivian Falange, the other main political foe 
of the government, is caught in the same dol- 
drums, but the Falange is not ideologically 
out of tune with the Barrientos government 
and its contacts with the Bolivian military are 
notoriously the best of any party. Barrientos 
himself was originally a falangista. ‘The 
Falange is not an illogical political base for 
General Ovando in 1970. 

Here, then, is a real dilemma as far as 
United States policy is concerned. On the 
one hand, reformist, messianic parties on the 
left in Latin America cause inevitable sus- 
picions in Washington. Ironically, however, 
if they have to deal with the United States 
(and most of them need United States money 
to finance structural changes in their so- 
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cieties) Latin Americans must have the dyna- 
mism and commitment which provide as- 
surance that the United States influence will 
not become disproportionate or sterile. On the 
other hand, governments like Barrientos’, for 
all of their spurious agrarian populism, in- 
herently lack ideological commitment. Аза 
result, though they may offer easier access to 
Washington's influence, the consequences for 
development and for the image of the United 
States may be harmful. 








NEW LEADERSHIP 
FOR THE O.A.S. 


( Continued from page 24) 


office attributes the axrearages to variations 
in national accounting systems, which may be 
true for some countries. For Bolivia, Haiti, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, whose payments are 
more than five years overdue, this explana- 
tion is clearly inaccurate. Financial needs 
have required the diversion of monies from 
the organization's pension fund to О.А.5. 
expenditures. 

Secretary-General Plaza enjoys close re- 
lations with the United States, which last 
year enlarged its O.A.S. delegation and up- 
graded its status to that of a diplomatic mis- 
sion, similar to its representation at the U.N. 
Washington still adheres to the “Johnson 
Doctrine,” however. This places the United 
States on record against the “establishment of 
another Communist government in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” But a confluence of fac- 
tors—the failure of revolutions to ignite 
across the Americas, the negative reaction to 
the 1965 invasion of the Dominican Republic, 
the increasing strength of military govern- 
ments in key countries, and the war in Viet- 
nam—uilitate against United States inter- 
vention in Latin America. Nevertheless, if 
a threat to United States security is per- 
ceived, expediency will take precedence over 
these considerations. 

Plaza’s honeymoon with Lyndon John- 
son did not affect the U.S. Congress. For 
fiscal 1969, U.S. aid was slashed to its 


18 The New York Times, August 1, 1968, p. 6. 
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lowest level in 20 years. Economic .assis- 
tance to Latin America was cut to $1.165 
billion from $1.308 billion in 1968 and 
$1.357 billion in 1967. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s warning that there are “signs that the 
peoples of Latin America who have looked to 
the alliance [for Progress] for salvation are 
beginning to despair" went largely un- 
noticed by the economy-minded congressmen. 

Social and economic development may pro- 
vide one area of agreement and pending 
charter reforms will enlarge the role of the 
organization in this field. The Secretary- 
General could become a manager of develop- 
ment, though the United States Congress has 
limited his funds. However, the Alliance 
for Progress has been frustrated because the 
resources for change have often been funneled 
into governments committed to the. status 
quo. And it remains to be seen whether a 
hemispheric body, itself fettered .by a “come 
back tomorrow" bureaucracy, can promote 
the drastic reforms, higher savings levels, 
rational investment plans, and efficient ad- 
ministration required before protracted 
growth can take place. 





BRAZIL: SECOND PHASE 
OF THE REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 12) 


ian officers as well as civilians. The armed 
forces in general—and the army in particular 
—have traditionally had a favorable public 
image in Brazil, but they have been drawing 
heavily from the reservoir of civilian good 
will during the past five years, and they can 
see their prestige slipping each time soldiers 
are employed in police duty against the 
civilian population. This is a distressing 
aspect of the revolution for men who have 
been taught throughout their careers that 
politics is an unsavory game and who believe 
that the military should reserve the right to 
intervene only when the politicians them- 
selves place national institutions in jeopardy. 
Such men have comprised a majority of the 
Brazilian officer corps since the 193075. 


In these circumstances, political stability 
wil probably remain the norm in Brazil 
under Costa e Silva. The public attitude 
appears to be one of resignation combined 
with cautious optimism for the future. While 
the rules of the political game have been re- 
drawn to obviate the possibility of an opposi- 
tion victory in the presidential race, the elec- 
tions scheduled for January, 1971, still offer 
the best prospect for orderly change. It is 
hoped that the transfer of power will be to a 
civilian president, or to an officer with broad 
popular backing, who will be able to lead the 
country back toward a more open political 
system under civilian control Unless and 
until this hope is shattered and the people be- 
come convinced that the kind of government 
they have known since 1964 will be perpetu- 
ated indefinitely, they are not likely to seek 
political change through violence. 








MEXICO: 
WHY THE STUDENTS RIOTED 


(Continued from page 35) 


other P.R.I. and government leaders seem 
to express a degree of sympathy with the 
students. One of them told this reporter in 
August that the students were calling attention 
to one of Mexico's basic needs—“a growing 
political maturity."? 

Mexico's challenge at present is twofold: 
that of keeping up the revolution begun in 
1910 and, at the same time, carrying it more 
effectively into areas it has yet to touch. This 
may bring about the breakup of the long- 
standing political consensus and its replace- 
ment in time with a more representative ap- 
proach. 

With that challenge before Mexico and 
with the students increasingly pressing their 
demands (despite the Olympics hiatus), the 
best that can be said for Mexico at the 
moment is that a mood of restlessness char- 
acterizes the situation and that it is potentially 
explosive. It is impossible to suggest what 
lies in store. But there are likely to be a 
number of major changes. The present crisis 


9 The Christian Science Monitor, September 20, 
1968. 
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for Mexico is probably its gravest since the 
1910 Revolution and its immediate aftermath. 


U.S.—LATIN AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


( Continued from page 6) 


realistically hope to achieve in a Pan Ameri- 
can system in which the United States crowds 
and cramps every potential rival. 

With little subtlety, the United States let 
it be known how it felt about the general in- 
competence and irresponsibility of both re- 
gimes, but especially that of President Goul- 
art, who was particularly vulnerable be- 
cause of his very weak, opportunistic leader- 
ship and his readiness to fish in troubled in- 
ternational waters. The United States atti- 
tude undoubtedly gave encouragement to 
civilian and military elements in Brazil who 
opposed Goulart. It also gave them their cue 
for Brazil’s future domestic and foreign 
policies. The military government that took 
over from the deposed President quickly 
committed Brazil to a program of honesty 
and austerity and as quickly disavowed Goul- 
arts international behavior while affirming 
Brazil’s close ties with her large, strong and 
influential northern neighbor. 

The United States high-handed attitudes 
toward Latin America, accompanied as they 
have been by various degrees of coercion, 
have had plausible success up to now. Its 
neighbors, except for Mexico, Chile, and 
Cuba, remain relatively well-attuned and re- 
sponsive to the United States ideological wave 
lengths. However, there is little reason to 
believe that this situation will continue in- 
definitely. 

The ideology of nationalism has become a 
dynamic grass-roots force south of the Rio 
Grande. It is contributing to political inte- 
gration by providing rallying points for di- 
verse elements. In turn, group security has 
given those elements the courage to demand 
emancipation from United States hegemony. 

The ideology of nationalism has also taught 
them that they should move into the modern 
world on their own, not on the leading strings 
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of a foreign power; that their problems can 
best be resolved in a global framework. As 
а consequence, with almost pathological sen- 
sitivity, they firmly reject the claim of the 
United States unilaterally to speak for the 
entire hemisphere. It has taught them to 
denounce any suggestion that submission is 
the price of assistance. Consequently it is no 
longer a question of whether or not the 
United States’ grip on the hemisphere will 
be loosened, it is only a question of how and 
when. 
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long-term finance it so sorely needs. 

The establishment of an Industrial Court 
has introduced order into the hitherto chaotic 
atmosphere of industrial relations. Indus- 
trial disputes are now being settled without 
the damaging effect of work stoppages and, 
what is of greater significance, industrial 
awards have some direct relationship to the 
ability of the industry and the economy to 
bear these awards without harmful economic 
effects. | 
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There is still much to be done. The nation 
is in the last days of its second five-year de- 
vélopment plan and is actively preparing 
its third. The salient problems to be re- 
solved are the still tenacious unemployment 
problem and the mobilization of additional 
savings from domestic sources to finance de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture. The 
nation must devise a policy which ensures 
that various income groups are equitably re- 
munerated and that each contributes to na- 
tional development according to its means 
and ability. It must resolutely pursue the 
objectives of getting the birth rate down to 
about 1.5 per cent in the 1970's and above 
all it must broaden the base of the economy 
to the extent that man-created assets will be 
adequate to displace the gradual depletion of 
wasting assets—notably petroleum and na- 
tural gas—without serious economic disloca- 
tion and a lowering of living standards. 








THE CUBAN REVOLUTION 
IN 1968 
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under Communist rule, the Russians and 
other East European nations have become 
more achievement-oriented. In those na- 
tions, a person’s standing with his fellowmen 
depends mainly on his knowledge and pro- 
fessional skill, not on his birth and social 
origin—as was the case under the old regime 
—nor on his party rank and party merit—as 
the Communist rulers would prefer. East 
European communism has been forced to 
make certain adaptations in its economic sys- 
tem in accordance with the new achievement- 
oriented mentality of the population—the 
measures of economic liberalization so ve- 
hemently criticized and rejected by Castro. 
Over a longer period of time, similar modi- 
fications of the traditional Latin American 
values may well take place among the Cubans 
at home and among the younger generation of 
refugees. This in itself would be a porten- 
tous result of the revolution and would place 
Cuba in an exceptional position in the Latin 
American community, whatever the political 
fate of the revolution may turn out to be. 





The Month In Review 


A Current History chronology covering the most important events of 
November, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Communist Bloc 


Nov. 21—A decision to hold a world Com- 
munist parley in May, 1969, is reached by 
delegates to a planning meeting in Buda- 
pest. Disagreement over the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia has caused many delegates 
to protest the May, 1969, meeting. 

Nov. 25—In a statement issued today by the 
Soviet Communist party and published in 
Pravda (official Communist party news- 
paper), all Communist parties are urged 
to attend a world conference in May, 1969. 


Disarmament 


Nov. 20—The chief U.S. disarmament nego- 
tiator, William C. Foster, tells the General 
Assembly’s Political Committee that the 
US. has postponed talks with the Soviet 
Union on limiting nuclear ballistic missile 
systems. 


European Free Trade 
Association (E.F.T.A.) 


Nov. 21—E.F.T.A. opens a 2-day ministerial 
meeting in Vienna. 


General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (Gatt) 


Nov. 12— The 25th full-dress session of Gatt’s 
76 member states opens in Geneva. 

Nov. 13—The executive head of Сан, Olivier 
Lang, regrets the U.S. failure to abolish 
the American Selling Price system on ben- 
zoid chemicals, thus preventing a trade 
liberalization agreement on chemicals from 
taking effect. The A.S.P. artificially in- 
creases the tariff on imports into the U.S. 


International Monetary Crisis 


Nov. 12—In France, an increase in the official 
bank lending rate from 5 per cent to 6 per 
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cent is announced by the French Finance 
Ministry in an effort to restrict the flow of 
credit. Speculators have been selling 
French francs for German and Swiss cur- 
rency, in anticipation of the devaluation of 
the franc, because of France’s recent infla- 
tionary budget increases and the continuing 
loss of French gold reserves resulting from 
the May-June, 1968, general strike. 

Nov. 18—The New York Times reports that 
conversion of French francs into German 
marks is continuing at a heavy pace; and 
that speculation in hope of the devaluation 
of the franc and revaluation of the mark 
is increasing. 

The Bank of England takes official ac- 
tion to support the pound sterling. 

Nov. 20—Major West European governments 
order financial markets closed to stop cur- 
rency speculation. 

In Bonn, Germany, representatives of 
the Big Ten economic powers meet. At 
the opening session, West German Eco- 
nomics Minister Karl Schiller rejects re- 
valuation of the West German mark, a 
step that France has reportedly advocated. 

The French National Assembly votes a 
$400 million cut in its 1969 budget, an 
austerity measure to try to stabilize the 
franc. 

The West German government an- 
nounces that it has established tax revisions 
to make its imports cheaper and its exports 
more expensive; an action sometimes re- 
ferred to as a method of “backdoor revalu- 
ation.” 

Nov. 22—In Bonn, the Big Ten issue a com- 
muniqué announcing tbat France will re- 
ceive $2 billion in additional credit to ease 
the crisis over the franc. Itis expected that 
France will devalue the franc. The com- 
muniqué also states that, in the light of 
West German tax revisions to reduce the 
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West German trade surplus, the Big Ten 
endorse West Germany's "decision . . . to 
maintain the parity of the D-mark." 

Nov. 23—The French government announces 
that after a cabinet meeting today, Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle has decided to 
maintain the parity of the French franc, 
ruling out devaluation. 

Nov. 24—In a radio broadcast, de Gaulle 
outlines an austerity program, including a 
wage-price freeze and new budget cuts, 
to strengthen the position of the franc. 


Middie East 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 1—At a meeting of the Security Council 
held at the request of Israel and the 
U.A.R., the U.S. representative to the 
U.N., James R. Wiggins, declares that U.N. 
peacekeeping machinery must be strength- 
ened to prevent violations of the Middle 
East cease-fire. 

Last night Israeli commandos destroyed 
2 bridges and a transformer station on the 
Nile River. 

Nov. 2—Israeli authorities confiscate 15 shops 
owned by Arabs in East Jerusalem, a few 
hours after East Jerusalem shopkeepers be- 
gan a protest strike against Balfour Day. 

Nov. 3—Israeli and U.A.R. jets clash briefly 
over the Suez Canal cease-fire line. 

Nov. 5—Israeli Premier Levi Eshkol tells the 
Israeli parliament that a "security frontier" 
must be established at the Jordan River 
even though the political frontier may be 
placed elsewhere. Some sort of demilita- 
rized zone would make sure that an Arab 
army could not be stationed on the Jordan 
River's west bank. 

Nov. 19—An Israeli spokesman announces 
that 7,000 Arab refugees who fled during 
the June, 1967, war will be allowed to re- 
turn to the Israeli-occupied west bank of 
Jordan. 

Nov. 22—Explosives hidden in a car blow up 
in a market area in Jerusalem, killing 11 
persons and injuring 50. 

Nov. 23—In Jerusalem, barriers separating 
the Arab and Jewish communities are re- 
stored. 
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North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 


(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Nov. 16—At the end of a 3-day meeting of 
МАТО? foreign, defense and finance min- 
isters, a communiqué is issued warning the 
Soviet Union that any direct or indirect 
intervention to alter the situation in Europe 
or in the Mediterranean region “would cre- 
ate an international crisis with grave con- 
sequences." 

Nov. 23—In an official statement, the Soviet 
Union declares that the Warsaw Pact mem- 
bers will meet any NATO measures with 
steps necessary "to insure the security of 
the states of the socialist community." 


United Nations 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Nov. 1—The General Assembly elects 5 coun- 
tries to fill 2-year terms on the Security 
Council: Colombia, Finland, Nepal, Spain 
and Zambia will replace the outgoing non- 
permanent members, Brazil, Canada, Den- 
mark, Ethiopia and India. 

Nov. 12—The General Assembly approves 
membership for Equatorial Guinea, the 
126th U.N. member. 

Nov. 18—It is acknowledged by U.N. offi- 
cials that leaders of the Kurdish nationalist 
group in Iraq have asked the U.N. to medi- 
ate the Kurdish-Iraqi conflict. 

Nov. 19—The General Assembly votes 58-44 
(with 23 abstentions and 1 absentee) to 
refuse to seat Communist China or to expel 
Nationalist China. 


War in Vietnam 


Nov. 1—In an ambiguously worded state- 
ment, Xuan Thuy, chief North Vietnamese 
negotiator at the Paris talks, announces 
that North Vietnam, the National Libera- 
tion Front (the N.L.F.), the U.S. and the 
Republic of Vietnam will meet to discuss 
a peaceful settlement “not earlier than No- 
vember 6, 1968,” following the end of U.S. 
bombings and “all other acts involving the 
use of force” against North Vietnam. (See 


also Intl, War in Vietnam, Current H istory, 
Dec., 1968, p. 372.) 

In Washington, government leaders de- 
clare that the U.S. will intensify the bomb- 
ing of the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos to 
cut off supplies to North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong forces in South Vietnam. 

Nov. 2—South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu tells the South Vietnamese Na- 
tional Assembly that his government will 
boycott the Paris peace talks if the N.L.F. 
is accorded separate and independent 
status. He asserts that because 3 key con- 
ditions have not been met, his government 
will not “participate in the present explora- 
tory talks" scheduled to begin November 6. 

At his first Paris news conference, Xuan 
Thuy asserts that a secret agreement with 
the U.S. provided that the N.L.F. would 
attend the Paris conference as an indepen- 
dent group “with the right to speak.” 


Nov. 3—The N.L.F. issues a formal state- 


ment announcing that it will attend the 
expanded Paris peace talks, but that atten- 
dance does not signify recognition of the 
“puppet administration of Saigon.” Mrs. 
Nguyen Thi Binh will head the N.L.F. 
delegation. 

Nov. 5—It is reported that the first meeting 
of the expanded Paris peace talks scheduled 
for November 6 has been postponed at the 
request of the U.S. following South Viet- 
nam’s refusal to participate. 

Nov. 8—In a radio-television broadcast, 
Thieu suggests nations line up on 2 sides 
at the Paris peace talks, with North and 
South Vietnam as the primary powers and 
the N.L.F. and the U.S. in subsidiary roles 
under North and South Vietnam respec- 
tively. 

Nov. 9—It is revealed that yesterday and 
today U.S. B-52 bombers struck at areas 
near the Cambodian border where some 
60,000 enemy troops have reportedly 
massed for an offensive. 

Nov. 10—In the DMZ, enemy soldiers fire on 
U.S. marines for the first time since the 
bombing halt. 

Nov. 11—Xuan Thuy accuses the U.S. of de- 
laying the peace talks and using South Viet- 
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nam's absence as an excuse. Не declares 
that North Vietnam agreed to a 4-way, 
not a 2-way, conference. 

Nov. 12—In Washington, U.S. Defense Sec- 
retary Clark M. Clifford declares that the 
U.S. may enter into peace talks on “mili- 
tary matters" without Saigon unless the 
South Vietnamese government agrees to 
send a delegation. 

Nov. 13—It is disclosed that the U.S. State 
Department delivered а message to North 
Vietnamese representatives in Paris charg- 
ing that North Vietnam has violated the 
bombing halt agreement and condemning 
military aggression in the DMZ. The state- 
ment also asserts that the U.S. agreed to 
2-way talks with the understanding that the 
N.L.F. would sit on Hanoi's side of the 
table and South Vietnam and the U.S. 
would sit on the other side. 

Nov. 16—In Saigon, it is reported that the 
U.S. has rejected South Vietnam’s plan 
that South Vietnam should head an allied 
delegation to the peace talks. 

In Paris, a North Vietnamese official de- 
clares that his government will respect the 
neutrality of the DMZ if the U.S. and its 
allies do likewise. 

Nov. 23—Le Duc Tho, a member of the 
North Vietnamese Politburo, returns to the 
Paris talks; he demands that the N.L.F. be 
recognized as a fully participating member 
of the talks. He rejects the “your side, our 
side” approach. 

Nov. 24—It is reported that yesterday a U.S. 
reconnaissance plane was lost over North 
Vietnam. 

Nov. 26—Simultaneous announcements in 
Saigon and Washington declare that the 
Thieu government’s boycott of the Paris 
peace talks has ended. Saigon will send 
representatives to Paris under a plan which 
will give South Vietnam the major voice in 
affairs relating primarily to her interests; 
however, she will not be the chairman of 
the allied delegation. 

Nov. 27—President Nguyen Van Thieu ap- 
points Vice-President Nguyen Cao Ky to 
head the South Vietnamese delegation to 
the Paris peace talks. 
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Nov. 29—The Vietcong steps up its attacks 
on villages and market towns in South Viet- 
nam in an attempt to "utterly destroy" 
combat units and pacification teams. 


CEYLON 


Nov. 1—Ап agreement between India and 
Ceylon is announced; more than half of 
the 1 million Tamils (Indians from Madras 
State living in Ceylon) who have been 
working on Ceylon’s tea plantations will be 
repatriated to India over the next 15 years. 
Some 300,000 will be given Ceylonese citi- 
zenship. The Tamils make up one-tenth 
of Ceylon’s population. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 


(Sec also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Nov. 1—The Central Committee of the Chi- 
nese Communist party formally expels Liu 
Shao-chi (the Head of State who has been 
under attack from the Mao group) from all 
party posts. 

Nov. 2—The Polish paper Rynki Zazraniczne 
reports that trade between China and East 
Europe dropped by nearly 20 per cent in 
1967. 

Nov. 26—The Foreign Ministry issues a call 
to the U.S. to join “ап agreement on the 
five principles of peaceful coexistence." 
This is the first time since the start of the 
“cultural revolution" that the Chinese 
Communists have shown an interest in steps 
toward reconciliation with the U.S. The 
Chinese request a meeting with Nixon ad- 
ministration representatives on February 20. 


COLOMBIA 


Nov. 29—The coalition cabinet is forced to 
resign by President Carlos Lleras Restrepo. 
Lleras Restrepo claims the conservatively 
oriented cabinet has been sabotaging his 
economic reform programs. 


CYPRUS 
Nov. 1—Minister of Interior and Defense 
Polycarpos Georghiades resigns following an 
accusation by the Greek government that 
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he took part in an assassination plot against 
Greek Premier George Papadopoulos in 
August, 1968. Georghiades has denied the 
charge. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Nov. 4—Rude Pravo, official: Czechoslovak 
Communist newspaper, prints a resolution 
condemning the pro-Soviet faction of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party. 

Nov. 10—Anti-Soviet demonstrations erupt in 
Prague for the second time in 4 days. 
Czechoslovak police rescue Soviet military 
personnel from hostile crowds. 

Nov. 11—A warning that the government will 
not tolerate further anti-Soviet outbursts is 
broadcast by Premier Oldrich Cernik. 

Nov. 14—At a meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party, First Secre- 
tary Alexander Dubcek pledges an effort 
to combine his concept of “humanist so- 
cialism” with the “harsh realities" of Soviet 
occupation. 

Nov. 17—A committee of 8 moderates is 
chosen by the Central Committee to direct 
party activities. 

Nov. 18—A policy resolution published by the 
Czechoslovak Communist party. warns of 
far-reaching controls over students, and 
newsmen. 

Nov. 19—The government appeals to stu- 
dents to end a peaceful sit-in in the uni- 
versities. The student movement in sup- 
port of increased freedom has the support 
of many factory groups. 

Nov. 21—Students end their sit-ins quietly 
after 76 hours of demonstrations in the 
universities and high schools of the country. 

Nov. 26—Nine of the principal cultural or- 
ganizations in Czechoslovakia join in a 
declaration warning that attacks on free- 
dom of expression and the press lead to 
limitations and eventual elimination of 
civil liberties. The organizations pledge to 
insist on their rights to free and critical 
thought. 

Nov. 27—The weekly journal Reporter, closed 
by the government for its outspoken attacks 
on the Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia, 
is allowed to resume publication. 


FRANCE 
(See also Intl, Monetary Crisis) 


Nov. 3—Plans are announced for a merger 
of the French Socialist party with other 
non-Communist leftist groups. The new 
party will be a stronger anti-Gaullist force 
in French politics. 

Nov. 5—Foreign Minister Michel Debré tells 
members of the European Common Market 
that France is prepared to accept a 30 per 
cent tariff cut within the Market over a 
4-year period. This would cause serious 
problems in international trade, since it 
would discriminate against non-European 
trade. 

Nov. 6—Students in Grenoble and Marseilles 
strike against school conditions. 

Nov. 8—Police and students in Paris scuffle 
in a new wave of protests coinciding with 
passage of university reform legislation. 

Nov. 26—Premier Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville announces sharp reductions in the na- 
tional budget to preserve the value of the 
franc. The military budget is cut by $80 
million, resulting in cancellation of pro- 
jected nuclear tests in the Pacific; $12 mil- 
lion is cut from the supersonic airplane 
budget, which will delay the development 
of the Concorde supersonic plane. 

Nov. 27—The Communist-led General Con- 
federation of Labor denounces the govern- 
ment's economic policy to save the franc 
from devaluation. The labor group de- 
mands that new talks on wages should be 
held no later than early January, 1969. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 
(See also Intl, Monetary Crisis; 
U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Nov. 2—West Berlin is warned by the East 
German government against holding a 
scheduled West German Christian Demo- 
cratic Union convention in West Berlin 
next week. 

Nov. 3—Despite East German warnings, 
Chancellor Kurt-Georg Kiesinger flies into 
West Berlin from Bonn to attend a party 
conference, 

Noy. 4—West Berlin police battle some 500 
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leftist students protesting the disbarment 
hearings of a lawyer who defended them 
after last April’s riots against the publish- 
ing house of Axel Springer. (See West 
Germany, Current History, June, 1968, 
p. 373.) 

Nov. 29—Defense Minister Gerhard Schréder 
asks for an increase in defense funds of 
$625 million for the next 4 years. The 
increase is necessary in the face of greater 
Soviet military activity near Germany’s 
borders. 


GREECE 


Nov. 3—Large crowds attending the funeral 
of former Premier George Papandreou 
show defiance of the ruling military regime 
by chanting anti-government slogans. 

Nov. 4— Fifteen Greek citizens charged with 
the attempted assassination of Premier 
George Papadopoulos August 13, 1968, go 
on trial before a special military tribunal. 

Nov. 8—Chief defendant Alexandros Panag- 
houlis tells the special military tribunal he 
attempted to kill the Premier to free his 
country of tyranny. Не has charged that 
he was tortured during his imprisonment. 

Nov. 10—The new charter goes into effect 
today in Greece, limiting the powers of the 
throne and parliament. Provisions for 
civil rights and for elections remain in abey- 
ance until the military regime chooses to 
restore them. 

Nov. 21—The death sentence imposed on 
Panaghoulis is commuted to long-term im- 
prisonment by the government. 

Nov. 23— Eleven students from the Univer- 
sity of Athens receive heavy prison sen- 
tences on charges of trying to overthrow 
the government. 

Plans for institutional reforms which will 
lead to full constitutional government are 
announced by Premier Papadopoulos. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East; U.S., 
Foreign Policy) 
Nov. 26— The government restricts traffic 
across the Jordan River following an Arab 
terrorist explosion in Jerusalem. Foot traf- 
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fic will continue, but motor vehicles may 
not cross. 


ITALY 


Nov. 19—The resignation of Premier Gio- 
vanni Leone and his cabinet is announced 
after 5 months of rule. 

Nov. 21—It is reported from Rome that an 
attempt to reform a center-left coalition is 
being made by former Premier Aldo Moro. 

Nov. 22— President Giuseppe Saragat enters 
the political consultations in an attempt to 
work out a coalition government. 

Nov. 24—Mario Rumor is named head of the 
Christian Democratic party, a post which 
puts him in line for the premiership of a 
coalition government composed of Social- 
ists, Republicans and Christian Democrats. 

Nov. 26—Saragat asks Rumor to try to form 
a new coalition government. 


JAPAN 


Nov. 27— Premier Eisaku Sato automatically 
wins reelection to a third term, when he is 
reelected president of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic party. : 

Nov. 30—Sato appoints a new cabinet with 
a strongly pro-American foreign minister. 
Maintenance of firm ties with the United 
States, and recovery of the Ryukyu Islands 
from United States control are listed as the 
main goals of the new cabinet. 


MALI 


Nov. 19—A bloodless coup overthrows Social- 
ist President Modibo Keita after 8 years of 
rule. 

Nov. 20—The 14-member National Libera- 
tion Committee orders a series of arrests 
following its assumption of power. 

Nov. 27—Captain Yoro Diakité announces 
that the transitional government replacing 
the overthrown regime of Modibo Keita 
will restore free trade and end collectiviza- 
tion of farmland. 


MEXICO 


Nov. 22—The Student Strike Council an- 
nounces that it is cancelling further demon- 
strations; its members wil] return to classes. 
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The 118-day strike began last July, but was 
called off during the Olympic Games. 

Nov. 23— Occasional clashes break out among 
students over the question of ending the 
student strikes. 


NIGERIA 


Nov. 21—The governments of Nigeria and 
the U.S.S.R. sign a long-term economic 
agreement amounting to $140 million in 
Soviet aid. 


PANAMA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Nov. 3—Some 750 students and 100 profes- 
sors march in protest against the military 
regime that seized power 3 weeks ago. 
National Guard troops arrest 200 marchers. 


PAKISTAN 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


PERU 


Nov. 20—The military regime that seized 
power on October 3 restores constitutional 
guarantees and announces plans for the 
eventual broadening of the government to 
include some civilians. 


PORTUGAL 


Nov. 1—The regime of Premier Marcelo Cae- 
tano is permitting increased press freedom, 
according to Lisbon newspaper reports. 

Nov. 10—Mario Soares, a political opponent 
of the former Premier, returns from exile 
with the permission of the new regime. 
Soares was banished by former Premier 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, who was re- 
placed after suffering a severe stroke. 

Nov. 27—Premier Marcelo Caetano tells the 
National Assembly he upholds the African 
policy of former Premier Salazar. 


RHODESIA 


Nov. 11—A new flag is raised in Salisbury to 
celebrate the 3d anniversary of Rhodesia’s 
unilateral declaration of independence from 
Great Britain. The Union Jack was low- 
ered for the last time yesterday. Talks 
continue between Rhodesia and Great 





. Britain, aimed at achieving a compromise 
solution to Rhodesia's secession and her 
refusal to permit black voting. But no 
progress is reported. 


RUMANIA 

Nov. 20— President Nicolae Ceausescu is 
elected chairman of the Front of Socialist 
Unity, a new organization combining the 
Communist party and the professional and 
political organizations of the country. 

Nov. 26—The governments of Rumania and 
the U.S. sign a 2-year cultural exchange 
agreement, permitting exchanges of student 
and faculty study groups, radio and tele- 
vision programs. Rumania opposed the 
Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia; 
the U.S. has suspended exchange programs 
with countries which took part in the in- 
vasion. 


SPAIN 

Nov, 20—Negotiations between the Spanish 
government and the United States over 
terms of the lease of Spanish bases reveal 
differences. The Spaniards have requested 
$1 billion in aid over the next 5 years, while 
the United States has offered $140 mil- 
lion in aid plus about $100 million in 
credits. 


U.S.S.R., THE 
(See also Czechoslovakia; 
Intl, Communist Bloc and Middle East) 
Nov. 6—First Deputy Premier Kirill Mazu- 
rov greets the election of Richard Nixon 
as United States President with а demand 
for "normalization" of relations between 
the two countries to further world peace. 
Nov. 27—The Communist party newspaper 
: Pravda prints an article affirming the strong 
interest of the Soviet Union in the Medi- 
terranean. The article says the U.S.S.R. is 
keeping its fleet there to protect its southern 
borders and to guard its interests in the 
Arab states bordering the Mediterrariean. 
Nov. 30—The Communist party newspaper 
Pravda publishes an article sharply criticiz- 
‘ing Ozechoslovak groups that are resisting 
Soviet-imposed “normalization” following 
the Warsaw Pact forces’ invasion. 
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Nov. 22—Four civilians are killed during 
street disorders in the city of Mansoura 
following a student demonstration. 

Nov. 24—The government shuts all Egyptian 
universities in an attempt to quell spread- 
ing student rioting. 

Nov. 26—Government officials in Alexandria 
report the end of student disorders which 
resulted in 16 deaths. Schools and univer- 
sities remain closed. 


UNITED KINGDOM, THE 
(See also Intl, Monetary Crisis, 
and Rhodesia) 


Nov. 4— The Treasury announces Britain's 
gold and dollar reserves dropped by $11.6 
million during October. Repayment of 
outstanding foreign loans is given as the 
main reason for the decline. 

Nov. 27— Great Britain ratifies the nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty in Washington, be- 
coming the first nuclear power to do so. 
The treaty has been signed by 83 nations, 
but it must be ratified by the U.S., the 
U.S.S.R. and 40 others. 


UNITED STATES 
ivil Rights 

Nov. 1—The New York State Supreme Court 
orders a temporary stay on a state-ordered 
busing plan to correct racial imbalance in 
the Mount Vernon, New York, elementary 
schools. 

Nov. 2—New York University says it will 
transfer authority and responsibility for the 
Martin Luther King ]r. Afro-American 
‘Student Center to an independent board 
of black students and -faculty advisers. 

- The center has been involved in controversy 
since the university fired its director, John 
Hatchett, for referring to the United States 
presidential candidates in crude terms. 

Nov. 13—New York City announces it will 
grant 12 extra civil service points on em- 
ployment tests to those regarded as “poverty 
applicants.” Heretofore only veterans of 
military: service have received this advan- 
tage. 


San Francisco State College is closed fol- 
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lowing a week of student disorders. The 
students are protesting the suspension of a 
faculty member who is a member of the 
militant Black Panther organization. 

A fine of more than $1 million is levied 
by а federal district court judge against the 
White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan and 
3 Natchez, Mississippi, white men for the 
murder of a Negro in 1966. The Missis- 
sippi jury of 8 Negroes and 4 white men 
brought in a unanimous verdict of liability 
in less than 2 hours, 

Nov. 14—“Freedom of choice" school deseg- 
regation plans for 31 northern Louisiana 
parishes are upheld by a 3-judge federal 
court. 

Nov. 18—John F. Hatchett says that on No- 
vember 13 he declined the post as director 
of the Martin Luther King Jr. Afro-Ameri- 
can Student Center. 

Nov. 21— Police arrest 100 Negro students at 
the Oshkosh State University after the stu- 
dents smash furniture in a demonstration 
demanding Afro-American courses and a 
Negro student union. 

Nov. 22—In an editorial in its official publi- 
cation, T'he Crisis, leaders of the National 
Association {ог the Advancement of 
Colored People speak out against extrem- 
ists who create a schism in the Negro com- 
munity. 


The Economy 


Nov. 4—Arthur M. Okun, chief economic ad- 
viser to President Lyndon Johnson, says 
-that the nation has turned the corner to 
price stability and that international trans- 
actions were close to being in balance in the 
third quarter of 1968. 

Nov. 17—4 study derived from U. 5, Bureau 
of Census data made by the Teamsters 
Union terms family incomes in the U.S. 
“grossly inadequate.” Some 38.6 per cent 
of all U.S. families have incomes under 
$4,000 а year. The study released today 
reveals that far more than half the people 
on the nation’s relief rolls are white. 

Nov. 27—The Bureau of Labor Statistics. re- 
ports а rise of six-tenths of one per cent in 
the cost of living during the month of Oc- 
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tober. This is the largest monthly increase 
since 1962. 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, Disarmament; China, 

Rumania) 

Nov. 6—It is reported in Washington that the 
United States has agreed to sell 58 Phan- 
tom jet fighter planes to Israel. 

Nov. 8—The U.S. and West Germany end 
2 days of talks on sharing costs for station- 
ing U.S. troops in West Germany. Costs 
are estimated at about $900 million a year, 
of which the Bonn government has been 
paying about $725 million. 

Nov. 11—In the first elections held to elect 
their own government, the U.S.-adminis- 
tered Ryukyu Islanders elect Chobo Yara 
as Chief Executive. Yara says he will 
study the gradual closing of U.S. bases on 
Okinawa and eventual return of the islands 
to Japan. 

Nov. 13—Formal ties are established with 
the military government of Panama. The 
military junta took power from President 
Arnulfo Arias in October. (See Panama, 
Current History, December, 1968, p. 375.) 

Nov. 14—Defense Secretary Clark Clifford 
announces a 6-point plan to strengthen 
USS. forces in NATO. 

President-elect Richard Nixon says he 
and the President have agreed “that there 
be prior consultation and prior agreement” 
on important policy decisions. 

Nov. 15—President Johnson denies Nixon will 
play a role in policy-making before his in- 
auguration. . 

Nov. 20—The newly-elected Chief Executive 
of the Ryukyu Islands asks the removal of 
all U.S. bombers based on Okinawa follow- 
ing the crash and explosion of a B-52 there 
yesterday. 

Nov. 21—United States Ambassador to Pak- 
istan Benjamin H. Oehlert, Jr., announces 
that U.S. bases in Pakistan will be dis- 
mantled when the agreement with Pakistan 
expires next July. 'The bases have been 

- used to. monitor Soviet missile and space 
flights. 


Rumania and the U.S. will sign an agrec- 


ment on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
according to an announcement made today 
by Glenn Seaborg, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Reports from Washington indicate that 
the U.S. opposes Spanish suggestions that 
the U.S. and Soviet Russia withdraw their 
fleets from the Mediterranean. The U.S. 
has 60 ships in the area and the U.S.S.R. 
has between 45 and 50 ships there. (See 
also U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 27—President-elect Richard Nixon is re- 
ported to be ready to accept the Commu- 
nist Chinese proposal for a Chinese-U.S. 
meeting in Warsaw on February 20, ac- 
cording to administration sources. 


Government 
(See also Politics) 


Nov. 5—The Commerce Clearing-House an- 
nounces that the new Consumer Credit 
Protection Act requires disclosure of actual 
credit costs in terms of simple annual in- 
terest to all purchasers. New restrictions 
are in effect on wage garnishments. 

Nov. 6—Commissioner of Education Harold 
Howe 2d resigns from the Office of Health, 
Education and Welfare to direct educa- 
tional programs in India for the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

Noy. 8—Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. 
Fowler and Undersecretary of State Nicho- 
las Katzenbach offer their resignations to 
President Lyndon Johnson.  Katzenbach 
has accepted a job with I.B.M. 

Nov. 12—President-elect Nixon names Bryce 
Harlow as his assistant for legislative affairs. 

Nov. 13—John Ehrlichman is appointed as 
counsel to President-elect Nixon. 

Nov. 14—Nixon names Ambassador. Robert 
Murphy his temporary liaison with the 
State Department; 

Nov. 19—A new welfare plan i is AEE by 
the federal government. An affidavit of 
need and eligibility by welfare applicants 
would be sufficient to enroll recipients. 
The plan, which will appear tomorrow in 
The Federal Register, would free welfare 
workers from lengthy investigations and 
permit them to spend more time helping 
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welfare clients to become self-supporting. 

Nov. 25—Nixon names Herbert Klein as his 
director of communications, a newly-cre- 
ated post. 


Labor 


Nov. 12—4 new contract is signed by Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, teachers, ending a strike 
which closed the school for 2 days. 

Nov. 14—New York City firemen vote to 
accept the contract they turned down last 
month. The New York City police are 
still rejecting their contract offer. 

Nov. 18—Emergency plans go into effect to 
care for patients in state mental hospitals 
in New York City as non-professional 
workers prepare to strike, seeking an elec- 
tion to determine which union will repre- 
sent them. 

Agreement is reached in the 5-week-old 
New York City public school strike. 
Among other provisions, the State Com- 
missioner has named a state trustee to over- 
see the administration of the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville district, and a 3-man panel to 
protect all city teachers and supervisors 
from local harassment, Classes resume to- 
morrow. 

Nov. 19—Creedmoor State Mental Hospital 

. in Queens, New York, is struck by ward 
attendants and food service employees. 

The New York State Court of Appeals 
upholds the constitutionality of the state’s 
Taylor Law which bars strikes by public 
employees. 

Nov. 25—Teachers in Waterbury, Connecti- 

.. cut, vote to defy court orders to return to 
their classrooms and classes are cancelled 
for the third day. 

Nov. 26—Buffalo State Mental Hospital is 
closed by striking employees. The New 
York State Supreme Court finds 2 union 
leaders guilty of criminal contempt. 

Nov. 27—Workers in 4 New York State men- 
tal hospitals vote to return to work. 


Politics 


Nov. 6—Virtually final returns give Republi- 
can candidate Richard M. Nixon 287 elec- 
toral votes to win the presidency over 
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Democratic candidate Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey and American Independent Party 
candidate George C. Wallace in yesterday's 
elections. Republican candidate Spiro 
Agnew becomes Vice President. 

Louis Ferre, candidate of the New Pro- 
gressive party, wins the governorship in 
Puerto Rico, ending a 28-year rule by the 
Popular Democratic party. 

Nov. 7—President Lyndon Johnson has or- 
dered White House staff members to work 
with President-elect Nixon’s staff members 
to effect an orderly transfer of power. 
Nixon and Johnson meet to make plans for 
the transition. 

It is reported that the Democrats have 
won 58 U.S. Senate seats; the Republicans 
won 41; the Senate race in Oregon is still 
in doubt. 

In the House of Representatives, 243 
Democrats and 192 Republicans are 
elected. The Republicans gain 5 gover- 
norships, for a total of 31. 

Nov. 8—Humphrey meets Nixon in Florida 
to offer his cooperation and urge the nation 
to unite behind the new administration. 

In Oregon, Robert Packwood (R.) de- 
feats U.S. Senator Wayne Morse (D.) in 
the Senate race. 

Nov. 10—Associated Press ‘compilations of 


election returns show that Nixon received. 


31,064,858 popular votes and 302 electoral 
votes; Humphrey won 30,703,563 popular 
votes and 191 electoral votes; Wallace won 
9,672,877 popular votes and 45 electoral 
votes. With 99 per cent of the votes in, 
Nixon has won 43.48 per cent of the popu- 
lar votes, Humphrey, 42.97 per cent, and 
Wallace, 13.53 per cent. k ! 

Nov. 11—A.survey of election returns shows 
that Negroes have won 70 additional offices 
in local elections in Southern states, includ- 
ing 7 new state legislative posts. 

Nov. 12—Six Republican committees that 
raised funds for the Nixon-Agnew cam- 
paign file financial reports with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, 2 weeks 
later than the statutory deadline of October 
26. A 7th report, which was due October 
31, 1s also filed. 
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Nov. 15—Analysis of national voting in 1968 
shows that only 60 per cent of the eligible 
voters cast ballots in the 1968 presidential 
election, the lowest percentage since 1956. 

Nov. 26—The Miami News reports that Vice- 
President Hubert H. Humphrey, defeated 
candidate for the presidency, will run for 
the Senate from Minnesota. 

Nov. 27—-According to reports from Wash- 
ington, Massachusetts Senator Edward W. 
Brooke (R.) has rejected the proffered 
post of Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development in the Nixon cabinet. Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller of New York 
State is also reported to have refused the 
post of U. S. representative to the U. N. 

Military 

Nov. 20—The drafting of college graduates 
has increased by 300 per cent, according to 
a report by the Department of Defense. 
Before July, 1968, graduates made up less 
than 5 per cent of the draftees and now 
comprise 16 per cent of total draftees. 

Nov. 25— Serious wing cracks in C-130 troop 
and supply carrier planes are revealed by 
the Air Force. No crashes have been re- 
ported, but repairs are estimated to have 
cost over $11 million. 


Supreme Court 

Nov. 12—An Arkansas law of 1928 forbidding 
the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools is declared unconstitutional. 

Nov. 25—The Supreme Court rules that pub- 
lic meetings may not be delayed by tempo- 
rary injunction unless testimony from spon- 
sors of the proposed meeting is heard. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
“+ (See also Intl, War in Vietnam) —— 
Nov. 5—The Vietnam Alliance of National 

Democratic and Peace Forces (a Vietcong- 
sponsored South Vietnamese group) urges 
the overthrow of “the Saigon puppet ad- 

ministration.” 
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The first of seven articles in this issue on Southeast Asia points out that 
“For the United States now, the politico-strategic significance of South Viet- 
nam has been reduced. With American air- and sea-lift capabilities in the area 
greatly increased and now widely recognized by the leaders of other Southeast 
Asian states as a result of the Vietnamese war, their instinctive nationalism has 
been reasserting itself and they do not regard communism as the wave of the 


future.” 


The Political-Strategic Significance 
of Vietnam 


By Wurm C. JOHNSTONE 





Professor of Asian Studies, School of Advanced International Studies, The 
Johns Hopkins University 


м Marcu 31, 1968, President Lyn- 
don Johnson announced he would 
not run for reelection and that he 

was ordering a cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam above the 20th parallel. This 
move opened the way for the Paris talks be- 
tween the United States and the Hanoi gov- 
ernment. On October 31, 1968, President 
Johnson ordered a cessation of all bombing 
north of the demilitarized zone, in the belief 
that the Hanoi government was ready to get 
down to the serious business of a settlement 
of the war. The government of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu balked, however, and not 
until November 26 did it agree to send a 
Saigon delegation to join the peace negotia- 
tions in Paris. 

These developments, which marked an 
about-face by both Hanoi and Washington, 
provide a fresh opportunity to assess the po- 
litico-strategic significance of the two Viet- 
nams. Are these two pieces of territory under 
different governments of paramount impor- 
tance to the United States, or to the U.S.S.R. 


or to Communist China? Or are these states 
hostages or pawns in a larger game of power 
politics in Asia? 

For more than a decade, the political and 
strategic significance of the two Vietnams in 
the three-cornered contest between the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. and Communist China 
has been obscured in Washington, Moscow 
and Peking by official rhetoric which has 
escalated along with the war. If each govern- 
ment believed what its high officials and 
propaganda organs were saying, a much 
larger war in Southeast Asia would have 
been inevitable. Fortunately, none of the 
three major protagonists was willing to make 
its rhetoric effective; thus, hopefully it may be 
possible to reach a peaceful settlement of a 
costly and bloody war, a war that has divided 
Americans with a bitterness that will not 
easily be forgotten. 

As a new administration begins to function 
in Washington, it may be useful to attempt to 
appraise the political and strategic significance 
of the two Vietnams for the three major 
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powers concerned, in terms of the future of 
the region we call Southeast Asia. 

'The boundaries of the two Vietnams were 
delineated by the French when they estab- 
lished the Indo-China union at the end of 
the last century. The present division of 
North and South Vietnam was effected at 
Geneva in 1954 as a "provisional" demarca- 
tion at the 17th parallel, subject to future 
alteration after a "free election" scheduled 
for 1956. This election did not take place. 
Consequently, North Vietnam’s President Ho 
Chi Minh has never given up his long-range 
objective of uniting the two Vietnams under 
his sponsorship, nor have successive Saigon 
governments given up their opposition to Ho's 
objective. It is also obvious that after long 
years of fighting in the South, Ho is nearer 
to his goal of a united Vietnam under his 
auspices and that the Saigon government is 
fighting a desperate battle for independence. 

However Moscow or Peking or Washington 
describes the war, Vietnamese have been 
fighting Vietnamese for 22 years. At the 
start, the anti-Communist Vietnamese were 
led by France and her Expeditionary Force, 
which fought against Ho's forces in the North 
and the South. Ho Chi Minh and his forces 
were supported first by Nationalist China and, 
increasingly after 1949, by Communist China 
and to some extent by the Soviet Union. 
After the Geneva Conference of 1954, the 
United States took over the role of France in 
support of an anti-Communist government in 
the South. And as fighting began to spread 
in South Vietnam after 1959, the Soviet 
Union began increasing its aid to North Viet- 
nam along with Communist China. 

Therefore, since 1954, South Vietnam can 
be regarded as а "client" state of the United 
States and North Vietnam as a "client" state 
with two sponsors, the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China. In the terminology of inter- 
national politics before World War II, North 
and South Vietnam might have been de- 
scribed as “protectorates’ or “protected” 
states, but such nomenclature is too reminis- 


1 Speech before the National Legislative Confer- 
ence, San Antonio, Texas. Text in Department of 
State Bulletin, October 23, 1967, pp. 519-521. 
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cent of the days of “imperialism.” Similarly, 
to call North Vietnam a “satellite” of either 
the U.S.S.R. or of Peking would be mislead- 
ing and inaccurate, since there is little com- 
parison between North Vietnam and either 
Czechoslovakia or Tibet. In fact, in the case 
of both Vietnams, there is a “client-sponsor” 
relationship and each Vietnam has been subsi- 
dized or aided in a variety of ways by outside 
powers to maintain her separate existence. 
The exigencies of war and international poli- 
tics plus the aggressive political warfare capa- 
bility of the North Vietnamese regime have 
forced the United States to give far more in 
men, money and materials to South Vietnam 
than North Vietnam has received from her 
two sponsors. It is valid, therefore, to ask 
the question: is this in reality a civil war, 
with each side getting support from outside 
nations, as was the case with the Spanish Civil 
War? 

The details of United States support for 
South Vietnam and her succession of govern- 
ments will undoubtedly keep historians busy 
for decades to come but it does seem clear 
that over the past three or four years the 
American people have become increasingly 
confused as to why Americans are fighting in 
Vietnam. This confusion can be illustrated 
by quotations from a speech President John- 
son delivered on September 29, 1967 In 
this speech, the President asked, 

Why should three presidents and the elected 
representatives of our people have chosen to 
defend this Asian nation more than 10,000 
miles from American shores? We cherish free- 
dom—yes. We cherish self-determination for 
all people—yes. We abhor the political murder 
of any state by another and the bodily murder of 
any people by gangsters of whatever ideology. 
And for 27 years—since the days of lend-lease— 
we have sought to strengthen free people against 
domination by aggressive foreign powers. 

But the key to all we have done is really our 
own security. . . . Eisenhower said in 1959, 
“Strategically South Vietnam’s capture by the 
communists would bring their power several 
hundred miles into a hitherto free region. The’ 
remaining countries in Southeast Asia would be 
menaced by a great flanking movement. The 
freedom of 12 million people would be lost 
immediately and that of 150 million in adjacent 
lands would be seriously endangered. The loss 
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of South Vietnam would set in motion a crum- 
bling process that could, as it progresses, have 
grave consequences for us and for freedom." 

... Kennedy said in 1962 . . . “withdrawal in 
the case of Vietnam and in the case of Thailand 
might mean a collapse of the entire area" А 
year later Kennedy reaffirmed that, “We are not 
going to withdraw from that effort. In my 
opinion for us to withdraw from that effort would 
mean a collapse, not only of South Vietnam, 
but Southeast Asia. So we are going to stay 
there.” 

I am not prepared to risk the security—in- 
deed, the survival—of this American nation on 
mere hope and wishful thinking. I am con- 
vinced that by seeing this struggle through now 
we are greatly reducing the chances of a much 
larger war—perhaps a nuclear war. I would 
rather stand in Vietnam in our times, and by 
meeting this danger now and facing up to it, 
thereby reduce the danger for our children and 
for our grandchildren. 

... There is progress in the war itself . . . the 
campaigns of last year drove the enemy from 
many of their major interior bases. The mili- 
tary victory almost within Hanoi’s grasp in 1965 
has now been denied them. The grip of the 
Viet Cong on the people is being broken. 


As the above quotation shows, United 
States policy continued to focus on South 
Vietnam as the key—the linchpin—in the 
protection of Southeast Asia from Commu- 
nist expansion. The “domino theory" 
assumed that the loss of South Vietnam 
would cause other states in Southeast Asia 
to topple before Communist domination. But 
this theory was never wholly valid, and con- 
centration of United States attention on 
South Vietnam ignored developments else- 
where, as a brief look backward at the crisis 
years of 1960-1965 will show. 


LAOS AND THAILAND 


Beginning in 1959, the government of land- 
locked Laos showed signs of coming apart. 
The Pathet Lao Communists, organized and 
trained by the North Vietnamese and sup- 
plied with arms by a Soviet airlift, showed 
signs of gaining control over more and more 
of Laos. During 1960-1961, a series of gov- 
ernment crises almost led to Pathet Lao 
capture of the administrative capital at 
Vientiane. Alarmed, the United States air- 
lifted 5,000 troops into northeast Thailand 


along the Laos border and began a steady 
build-up of bases and an increasing flow of 
war materials to Thailand. The Laos crisis 
was settled at the Geneva Conference in 
1962, in a settlement providing for a tri- 
partite government in Laos and withdrawal 
of all foreign military forces from the country. 
For the first time, the United States sat 
around the conference table with representa- 
tives from both Communist China and North 
Vietnam. 

The Laos settlement had two major results. 
First, it left territory along the South Viet- 
namese border in the hands of the Pathet 
Lao and secured supply routes from Hanoi 
into South Vietnam. Second, and more im- 
portant, it made Thailand a base of military 
operations for the war in Vietnam. It was 
during the Laos crisis of 1960-1961 that 
United States Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
officially declared that the United States 
would protect the territorial integrity and in- 
dependence of Thailand, a unilateral guaran- 
tee that still stands. 

In Indonesia, the largest state in Southeast 
Asia, with the largest Communist party out- 
side the Communist bloc, President Sukarno 
had mortgaged his armed forces to the Soviet 
Union for arms aid, but the Indonesian Gom- 
munist party, the P.K.I., became increasingly 
oriented toward Peking. Communist China’s 
attack on India in the fall of 1962 had seemed 
to signal a new aggressiveness by Peking, and 
Indonesian Communists were regular visitors 
to Communist China. In Burma, too, the 
Chinese Communists made headway. Fol- 
lowing a military seizure of the government 
in March, 1962, the new Burmese “Revolu- 
tionary Council” eliminated as much Western 
influence as possible, gratefully accepting an 
$81-million credit from Communist China 
that brought increasing numbers of Chinese 
technicians into the country. Cambodia, too, 
moved closer to Peking. 

In 1963, Communist China moved more 
rapidly to consolidate her gains. There was 
talk of a “Peking-Djakarta axis. This 
seemed to fit into Peking's strategy when 
Sukarno moved to an armed “confrontation” 
with the enlarged Malaysia, in a period of 
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güerrilla warfare that caused the British to 
send as many as 50,000 troops to defend 
Malaysia. In the spring of 1963, Liu Shao- 
ch’i, Presidert of the Chinese People's Re- 
public, took his only trip to date out of 
China, significantly visiting Indonesia, Burma, 
Cambodia and North Vietnam. In each 
capital, an almost identical communiqué was 
issued affirming each nation’s long lasting 
friendship with Communist China and de- 
nouncing United States “imperalism” as a 
menace to the security of all the states in 
Southeast Asia. It appeared that Communist 
China was moving to build a coalition in 
Southeast Asia, to counter the United States 
sponsoréd SEATO (South East Asia Treaty 
Organization). This “flanking movement” 
by the Communists did not follow the defeat 
of South Vietnam, but was possibly developed 
in afiticipation of the defeat. 

In 1964, and into 1965, the United States 
was faced with a steadily worsening crisis in 
South Vietiram. The possible collapse of the 
Saigon government and the low morale within 
the South Vietnamese army, coupled with in- 
creasing pressure from the Vietcong and 
from Hanoi’s southward moving forces, in- 
duced Washington to begin the bombing of 
the North and the rapid escalation of Ameri- 
сай ground forces in the South. Again, with 
United States attention riveted on the course 
of the war in Vietnam, the escape of other 
Southeast Asian nations from the Communists 
went almost unnoticed. 

On September 30, 1965, an abortive Com- 
munist seizure of power in Indonesia was met 
quickly by the Indonesian army. Nearly 
500,000 persons were killed in the outbreaks 
that followed, and Sukarno was eased out of 
power. The embryonic Peking-Djakarta axis 
was broken, and both Burma and Cambodia 
began to cool to the blandishments of Peking. 
During the same period, the Chinese Com- 
munist efforts to build à pro-Péking Asian- 
African groüping led to failure after failure. 
It woüld be fair to say that by the end of 
1965, Chinese Communist foreign policy was 
in disarfay and the Sino-Soviet dispute was 
becoining inore vitriolic. 

By the beginning of 1966, Indonesia had 
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ended her confrontation with Malaysia, and 
the economic success stories of Japan, South 
Korea and Taiwan under non-Communist 
governments proved that neither Moscow nor 
Peking had the final answers to economic de- 
velopment. 

The above review indicates that however 
bigh a value United States policy-makers 
from President Dwight Eisenhower through 
President Johnson placed on South Vietnam 
in political or strategic terms, events and cir- 
cumstances over which the United States had 
little control changed the whole basis for 
these earlier assumptions. In effect, the 
United States braced Thailand, one of the 
Southeast Asian dominoes. Then Indonesia, 
Burma, and Cambodia eased out from under 
Peking dominance largely by their own efforts. 
The United States needed only to disengage 
itself from South Vietnam, a process which 
began in 1968. Because of Communist 
China’s foreign policy failures and the tur- 
moil of her cultural revolution, regardless of 
what happens in South Vietnam, the other 
nations of Southeast Asia will try to resist 
Communist influence. 

This brief review makes it possible to 
assess more objectively the present political 
and strategic value to the United States of 
the two Vietnams. It should be emphasized 
that at no time has the United States govern- 
ment desired the destruction of North Viet- 
nam or the Hanoi regime. Controlled bomb- 
ing in the North without land attacks into 
North Vietnamese territory have been de- 
signed to weaken Hanoi’s will to continue the 
war. Indeed, President Johnson’s speech at 
the Johns Hopkins University in 1965 made 
it clear that a peaceful, non-aggressive North 
Vietnam would be welcome to participate in 
the peaceful economic development of South- 
east Asia in cooperation with other nations. 
The true value of North Vietnam to the 
United States has been and is that of a buffer 
territory serving to prevent a direct confronta- 
tion between the United States and Com- 
munist China or the Soviet Union. 

In view of the shift of United States policy 
toward active negotiations for a settlement of 
the war in Vietnam, it would appear that the 
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United States might also regard a future 
South Vietnam government—even one domi- 
nated by the National Liberation Front 
(N.L.F.) —as a buffer territory between Com- 
munist China and the states of Southeast 
Asia to the south. This would require a 
clearer definition of the meaning of Com- 
munist aggression and a greater recognition 
of the essential feelings of nationalism of the 
peoples of Southeast Asia. Overt, large-scale 
aggression by Communist China beyond her 
southern borders would undoubtedly draw a 
quick United States response in terms of the 
times and circumstances. But it is doubtful 
that South Vietnam will again occupy a key 
position in United States policy and strategy 
in Southeast Asia or be regarded as a terri- 
tory that must be held hostage to an imagined 
Communist expansionism. 

For the United States now, the politico- 
strategic significance of South Vietnam has 
been reduced. With American air- and sea- 
lift capabilities in the area greatly increased 
and now widely recognized by the leaders of 
other Southeast Asian states as a result of 
the Vietnamese war, their instinctive na- 
tionalism has been reasserting itself and they 
do not regard communism as the wave of 
the future. 

But there are two other powers with im- 
portant interests in the area—China and 
Soviet Russia. How do the two Vietnams fit 
into their picture of international politics in 
the Southeast Asian region? 

For the Soviet Union, North and South 
Vietnam have had a primary political value. 
North Vietnam is a Communist state, and it 
has been apparent all along that the Soviets 
could not afford to stand by while the Hanoi 
regime suffered a military defeat. Hence, 
there has been a steady flow of sophisticated 
war materials to the Hanoi regime from the 
Soviet Union and East European countries 
by sea through Haiphong and overland by 
rail through Communist China. At no time, 
however, has the Soviet Union placed such 
a high value on North Vietnam as to risk con- 
frontation with the United States. The men 
in the Kremlin, as well as those in Hanoi or 
Peking, are aware that a war effort may be- 


come counterproductive and are willing to 
shift their strategy to the long haul of slow 
subversion, confident they will win in the 
end. 

After 1960, as the split between the U.S.- 
S.R. and Communist China steadily widened, 
the Soviets had an obvious political interest 
in supporting the Hanoi regime as a counter 
to any spread of Chinese Communist in- 
fluence. A North Vietnam firmly under the 
heel of Peking would represent a setback for 
Moscow in the larger contest between the 
two giants of the Communist world. The 
U.S.S.R. tends to view North Vietnam as a 
buffer against Chinese Communist expansion 
as long as it can maintain its influence in 
Hanoi. Ho Chi Minh was quick to approve 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Handicapped by distance, the Soviet Union, 
nevertheless, has demonstrated it can exert 
considerable influence far from its center of 
power. 

Finally, what is the view from Peking? Is 
the struggle for South Vietnam a supreme 
test for the theory that wars of national libera- 
tion must be made to pay off, as Mao has 
said? Or is China so convulsed by the cul- 
tural revolution that Peking’s vision is 
clouded? Are the Chinese leaders not yet 
capable of assessing the political or strategic 
value of the two Vietnams in terms of their 
long-range interests? 

Like the Soviet Union, Peking cannot 
afford to see a Communist state wiped out 
on its very borders. (The Chinese Commu- 
nists proved this in Korea.) North Vietnam, 
however, is of much greater political and 
strategic value to Communist China than to 
the Soviet Union. As the Chinese see it, the 
United States, with its massive military effort 
in South Vietnam, is engaged in a sinister 
collusion with the Soviet Union to encircle 
and strangle the People’s Republic of China. 
North Vietnam, for the Chinese Communists, 
is not only a buffer against United States 
power, but is also a potential springboard for 
more active intervention in Southeast Asia 
should the opportunity offer and should Pe- 
king desire to take the consequent risks. 

The view of South Vietnam from Peking 
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resembles the view from Hanoi. Аз the 
Communists see it, in South Vietnam, a peo- 
ple's war of national liberation is in progress, 
led by the Vietcong and the National Libera- 
tion Front, the only “true” representatives 
of the people in the South. Ho Chi Minh's 
desire to reunify the two Vietnams is ap- 
plauded in Peking, and the Communists have 
complete faith in their ultimate victory. 

Communist China, however, does not have 
a completely free hand in Hanoi. Not only 
has the Hanoi regime demonstrated its inde- 
pendence, but the Russians have influence 
there, too. The full story of the maneuvering 
of these Communist powers for influence 
over the Hanoi government may never be 
known, but there is little doubt that it con- 
tinues. Peking could not see North Vietnam 
—and potentially South Vietnam—become 
a Soviet sphere of influence any more than it 
could tolerate a United States attempt to 
help South Vietnam take over the North. 

What the Chinese Communists most desire 
is to force the United States (with its military 
forces and its bases) out of Southeast Asia. 
They are still far from their objective. They 
do not place such a high political or strategic 
value on North or South Vietnam that they 
would risk a war with the United States. In 
the meantime, North Vietnam serves as a 
buffer for Peking’s security; hopefully, the 
addition of a neutral South Vietnam would 
widen this buffer belt. 

There is no doubt that the future of South 
Vietnam and the terms of any eventual peace 
settlement are of real concern to the three 
major powers involved—Communist China, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. But Asia 
will not be won or lost by what happens in 
Vietnam. The three-power contest for in- 
fluence extends to all of Southeast Asia and 
beyond. In this sense the states of Southeast 
Asia are pawns in a three-way contest. To 
date, none of the three big powers believe 
that a war over Asian territory between any 
two of them or involving all of them is worth 
the risks and the costs. 

For the states of Southeast Asia, however, 
this three-power contest is full of uncertainty. 
The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia and 
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the doctrine of intervention voiced by the 
Kremlin make Soviet foreign policy harder 
for Southeast Asians to evaluate. The lead- 
ers of all the Southeast Asian states are as 
unsure as leaders elsewhere about the future 
course of Communist China. They see re- 
ports of Chinese Communist assistance to in- 
surgents in Nagaland and to the Kachins and 


. Shans in northeast Burma, and note that this 


kind of trouble-making in their area has not 
lessened. 

And in Washington, a new administration 
has taken office and its precise policy towards 
Asia is still untested. Southeast Asians are 
fearful that United States concern for South- 
east Asia will diminish and that the United 
States will be far less willing to assist states 
subject to Communist infiltration. 

The task of the administration in Wash- 
ington, thus, will be to extricate the United 
States from involvement in a long and costly 
war. This must be managed in such a way 
that a strong United States presence will still 
be felt in Southeast Asia, more discreet, less 
obtrusive, yet visible enough to assure the 
Southeast Asians that they will not be aban- 
doned as the pawns in a two-power struggle 
between Communist China and the Soviet 
Union. 
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“The obstacles to establishing a viable non-Communist South Vietnam in 


the time that lies ahead are considerable . 


. . there is no anti-Communist—or 


non-Communist—national political organization of any significance.” 


The Many-Sided Politics of South Vietnam 


By RicHarp BuTwELL 
BCIU-American University Program, The American University 


HE CONCEPT OF “two Vietnams” has 
been criticized by those who claim 
that there is really only one Vietnam, 
however unfortunately (and temporarily) di- 
vided. Successive United States administra- 
tions have steadfastly maintained, on the other 
hand, that there аге in fact “two Vietnams” 
—one of which (the North) attacked the 
other (the South). But there is still another 
point of view: that there are several Vietnams. 
The approaching end of the war between 
the two conventionally conceived Vietnams 
was signalled by President Lyndon B. John- 
son’s announcement of a halt to all bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam on October 31, 1968, 
and by the preliminary peace talks involving 
the United States and North Vietnam that 
began in Paris in May, 1968. It had long 
been realized that there could be no end to 
the Vietnamese war without either the formal 
or tacit agreement of the United States and 
North Vietnam. Once these two parties had 
agreed to terminate their struggle, however, 
the role of the local—that is, Southern—an- 
tagonists in the South Vietnamese political 
conflict assumed greater importance. 
Subsequently, the concept of the “two Viet- 
nams” may well undergo its severest test. In 
one sense, there have been only two Vietnams 
fighting one another for the better part of the 
last ten years. Only one anti-Communist 





1 Peter Braestrup (in The Washington Post of 
September 8, 1968) estimated that less than half 
of the Vietnamese in the countryside—where 60 
per cent of them reside—live under government 
control, 
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Vietnam, the Saigon government (aided by 
the United States and five other countries), 
has been fighting the Communist Vietnamese, 
comprised of the joint, if not combined, 
forces of the insurgent Vietcong—the military 
arm of the National Liberation Front 
(N.L.F.)—and regular units of the North 
Vietnamese armed forces. 

Politically, however, there are many fac- 
tions, and this is where the concept of “two 
Vietnams” breaks down. Within South Viet- 
nam itself there are two very important Viet- 
nams territorially—repeatedly recognized in 
the claims of the extent of Saigon’s military 
control. Throughout the decade, parts of 
South Vietnam have not been ruled by Sai- 
gon. In late 1968, the Thieu government 
claimed control over nearly 70 per cent of 
South Vietnam, alleging that the Communists 
—that is, the National Liberation Front— 
controlled no more than 10 per cent of the 
country.* This is probably an exaggeration. 
United States officials in Saigon admitted 
that the N.L.F. had conducted elections of 
so-called “revolutionary committees” in 
nearly 1,250 villages and hamlets during 1968. 
All of this clearly indicates the existence of 
two politico-territorial Vietnams within South 
Vietnam. 

It would be a gross oversimplification, how- 
ever, to recognize the existence of only these 
South Vietnams—the Saigon government and 
the Communist National Liberation Front. 
South Vietnam is, unfortunately, even more 
divided than this, although the other divisiang 
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do not generally possess territorial dimensions. 
The problem of Vietnam for more than a 
decade and a half has been the problem of 
multipronged disunion and disaffection. The 
military contest has been the arena for the 
forceful resolution of only the most important 
of these conflicts. The other struggles have 
ordinarily not been fought on the battlefield. 

In fact, there are many different groups 
that struggle for power within what has come 
to be called South Vietnam, competing to fill 
the vacuum created when Ho Chi Minh’s 
Communist Viet Minh forced the withdrawal 
of the colonial French in 1954. "Their ideas 
of what kind of Vietnam they want differ 
dramatically, as in the case of the conflicting 
aspirations of some soldiers and most civilians, 
or many Buddhists and Catholics. In addi- 
tion, there are conflicts between Northerners 
(largely, but not exclusively, refugees from 
the 1954 settlement) and Southerners, as well 
as among the Vietnamese and the non-Vietna- 
mese—the montagnards, or hill-people, and 
the resident Chinese. Even within the mili- 
tary there have been major cleavages; while 
groups such as the armed Cao Dai and Hoa 
Hao religious sects have often sought aims 
incompatible with the aspirations of other 
Vietnamese. The conflict between Commu- 
nist and non-Communist has frequently ob- 
scured these struggles, but they are impor- 
tant. 'There are Vietnamese—and some of 
them are most ardently anti-Communist— 
who still do not accept the legitimacy of any 
of the governments that followed the over- 
throw and murder of President Ngo Dinh 
Diem in 1963. 


THE N.L.F. STRATEGY 


The strategy of the National Liberation 
Front has been “to hit with both fists while 


?For a report of an interesting interview see 
Alessandro Casella, “The Militant Mood,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, May 16, 1968, p. 345. 

з For a good analysis, see Charles W. Corddry’s 
dispatch from Saigon in the Baltimore Sun, October 

, 1968. 

* Stanley Karnow, in T'he Washington Post, Oc- 
tober 25, 1968. 

5 Ton That Thien, in Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, May 30, 1968, p. 463. 

$ Stanley Karnow, in T'he Washington Post, No- 
yember 1, 1968. : 
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keeping the emphasis on the political 
struggle." The insurrection against the Sai- 
gon government was begun in late 1959 only 
“because we were obliged to," according to 
N.L.F. spokesmen, “since we had no chance 
of expressing our political views freely."? 
By agreeing to the preliminary talks with the 
United States that began in May, 1968, North 
Vietnam—but not necessarily the N.L.F.— 
seemed to be saying that it was time to re- 
emphasize the political and to deescalate the 
military. North Vietnam was clearly not 
leading from military strength, but she was 
seeking to take advantage of apparently grow- 
ing war-weariness and opposition in the 
United States. There were differences even 
in Hanoi regarding the wisdom of this choice,* 
but they were not so fundamental as those 
that characterized the N.L.F. reaction to the 
North Vietnamese decision. 

North Vietnam apparently decided to 
launch its second major assault of the year 
to coincide with the start of the Paris talks 
in May. The Southern-led N.L.F. resented 
the order for such military action, which was 
premature in the light of its lack of prepared- 
nes. One of the top Vietcong military fig- 
ures, the veteran and high-ranking Commu- 
nist Colonel Tam Ha, defected to the Saigon 
government on the eve of the assault. Po- 
litically, however, what annoyed the N.L.F. 
leadership most of all was the decision of the 
North Vietnamese to negotiate directly with 
Washington, thus ignoring the Front's objec- 
tive of forcing the United States to deal di- 
rectly with the Vietcong as its primary mili- 
tary adversary and to treat the N.L.F. as the 
principal political party in any peace settle- 
ment. The first reaction of the N.L.F. mis- 
sion in neighboring Cambodia to President 
Johnson's October 31, 1968, bombing halt 
announcement was one of obvious disappoint- 
ment. Those N.L.F. representatives headed 
by Central Committee member Nguyen Van 
Hieu were most displeased at the prospect of 
sitting at the same conference table with the 
“Thieu-Ky-Huong clique.”® 

The N.L.F., however, clearly distinguishes 
between the leadership of the Saigon govern- 
ment and many “patriots” within “the puppet 
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government, army, and administration.” А 
"patriot," as the N.L.F. leaders see it, is any- 
one who opposes the United States presence 
in Vietnam. N.L.F. leaders stated on the 
eve of President Johnson's bombing halt an- 
nouncement that they would not *make a 
deal" with the “puppet” Saigon government 
because it was “only an instrument" of the 
United States. However, the N.L.F. would 
cooperate with "patriots"— even within the 
Saigon regime—in the formation of a govern- 
ment of national union.” Such a coalition, 
according to Nguyen Van Heiu, the Front's 
chief representative in Cambodia, would have 
to conform to the political program of the 
N.L.F. Any South Vietnamese government 
that did not "satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of the people" as reflected in the N.L.F. pro- 
gram, Hieu said, “would be overthrown.”® 

Whether the N.L.F. must lead, or even 
participate, in such a coalition is open to ques- 
tion. The Alliance of National, Democratic 
and Peace Forces which was formed earlier 
in the year could be used as an N.L.F. pres- 
ence in any coalition government. The Alli- 
ance for National, Democratic and Peace 
Forces was first mentioned in Communist 
radio broadcasts at the time of the T'et 
(lunar New Year) offensive in late January, 
1968. 

The Alliance's leadership (if, indeed, it 
was its real leadership) was drawn from 
neither conspicuously anti-Communist nor 
pro-Communist sources. Professor Le Van 
Hao, son-in-law of a businessman linked with 
the economic interests of Mrs. Ngo Dinh Nhu 
—the well-known Madame Nhu of the Diem 
years—was announced as chairman of the 
Hué committee of the new political group. 
Mrs. Truong Vy, mother-in-law of a general 
heading the South Vietnamese political war- 
fare department, and the Venerable Thich 
Don Hau, heir apparent to the controversial 
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militant monk Thich Tri Quang in Hué, were 
named deputy chairmen of the Hué commit- 
tee. Chairman of the national committee, 
which comprised primarily intellectuals and 
professionals rather than politicians, was 
lawyer Trinh Dinh Thao, married to the 
daughter of one of Saigon’s richest jewellers 
but also a one-time close friend of Nguyen 
Huu Tho, head of the N.L.F.? 

The program of the Alliance of National, 
Democratic and Peace Forces was a less stri- 
dent and more verbally conciliatory version 
of the 14-point N.L.F. program proclaimed 
in August, 1967. In particular, the program 
of the new grouping reflected far greater 
identification with South Vietnam as a coun- 
try distinct from North Vietnam than did 
the earlier N.L.F. position. The August, 
1967, N.L.F. program referred to the “north- 
ern part of our country" and described the 
"unity" of Vietnam as one of the underlying 
assumptions of the 1954 Geneva Accords? 
The Alliance for National, Democratic and 
Peace Forces, nonetheless, is clearly linked 
with the N.L.F.—which presumably brought 
it into being to broaden its political appeal 
as well as possibly to use it as a disguised sub- 
stitute in any future coalition government. 

That the N.L.F. is preparing for peace and 
the reemphasis of the political aspect of the 
multicornered struggle for ascendency in 
South Vietnam is clear. Beginning with the 
start of the preliminary peace talks in Paris 
and continuing through President Johnson's 
bombing halt announcement, Vietcong agents 
held elections in 1,241 villages and hamlets 
in South Vietnam to bring into being a seem- 
ingly representative quasi-governmental struc- 
ture that would be entitled to participation 
in any future coalition arrangement. The 
Vietcong claims control of 10 million of the 
17 million people in South Vietnam and 
four-fifths of the total land area of the South 
—a claim clearly as exaggerated as Saigon’s 
—and to have established "revolutionary ad- 
ministrations" in “almost all" of this territory. 
According to United States sources, however, 
some kind of higher-level Vietcong organiza- 
tion was established in 17 provinces, 38 dis- 
tricts, and five cities. 
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SAIGON'S STRENGTH AND FEARS 


Probably the key reason the government of 
President Nguyen Van Thieu immediately 
balked at participation in the expanded Paris 
talks was its fear of setting a precedent for 
the formation of a coalition government in- 
cluding the N.L.F.1?_ Thieu was not opposed 
to direct talks with North Vietnam, but he 
did not want to strengthen in any way the 
political position of the N.L.F. in the South 
by according it even such legitimacy as might 
be implied from participation in the Paris 
talks. 'The Saigon government, like the 
N.L.F., was not at all happy with the way in 
which the United States and North Vietnam 
agreed to enlarge the discussions. The 
reason was the same in both cases: even such 
a seemingly procedural decision could have 
political consequences. 

The South Vietnamese attitude stemmed 
partly from a more modest appraisal of the 
political strength of the Saigon regime than 
either President Thieu or the United States 
offered publicly. In the year following the 
1967 elections, the Thieu regime had clearly 
strengthened itself. It had come to be largely 
composed of native-born Southerners and 
was as independent of military domination 
as any South Vietnamese government since 
the overthrow of Diem. But apparently there 
was, nonetheless, a feeling that the regime 
was still not strong enough to battle directly 
with the N.L.F. This lack of confidence 
underlay Thieu’s reaction to President John- 
son’s October 31, 1968, announcement of ex- 
panded talks. Peace might be near, but 
Thieu wondered whether his regime could 
survive. 

President Thieu’s appointment in May, 
1968, of one of his leading presidential rivals 
of the previous year, Tran Van Huong, as 
Prime Minister, broadened the base and 
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appeal of his regime, and aided him in his 
continuing contest for power with his more 
hawkish Vice President, Air Vice Marshal 
Nguyen Cao Ky. Ky’s position was also un- 
dercut by Thieu’s replacement of military 
officers loyal to Ky and his dismissal of vari- 
ous province and district chiefs appointed by 
Ky when he was Prime Minister. 

It was in the context of his struggle with 
Ky and the latter's supporters, mostly soldiers, 
that Thieu asked General Duong Van Minh 
to come home. “Big Minh” had led the 1963 
coup against Diem and had later sought exile 
in Thailand. Thieu’s bid to “Big Minh” to 
return came at about the same time that 
North Vietnam was indicating to the United 
States at Paris that Hanoi wanted to do busi- 
ness with President Johnson while he was 
still in office.* Thieu’s action, accordingly, 
must be considered not only within the con- 
text of his struggle for power with Ky but 
also in the framework of a possibly approach- 
ing peace and Thieu’s realization of the need 
for the greatest possible unity against the 
N.L.F. and the Alliance of National, Demo- 
cratic and Peace Forces. Two days after 
“Big Minh’s” return in October, President 
Thieu placed the country’s armed forces on 
alert, apparently because of evidence that dis- 
gruntled elements within the military, possi- 
bly pro-Ky men, might use the recall of Minh 
to precipitate a crisis. However, there was 
no crisis.!5 

Thieu and Ky have been criticized in vari- 
ous quarters abroad for jockeying for power 
at a time when the nation’s survival was at 
stake. The country’s precarious condition 
could be invoked on Thieu’s behalf, however, 
to justify the need to end weakening rivalries 
within the government and to bolster the re- 
gime for the inevitable political battle with 
the National Liberation Front. Besides seek- 
ing to undercut Ky’s influence (partly because 
of his rival’s harder-line posture towards nego- 
tiations), Thieu also sought to placate both 
Buddhist and Catholic leaders with at least 
some success. Having earlier given official 
support to the more moderate Tam Chau 
Buddhist faction, Thieu tried to appease the 
militant Buddhist group of Thich Tri Quang 
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by receiving some of its leaders He 
appointed various politicians and officers who 
supported the late Ngo Dinh Diem to posi- 
tions of influence and importance. As in the 
case of his decision to name Tran Van Huong, 
the respected former schoolteacher, to be 
Prime Minister, Thieu’s aim was strength 
through reconciliation. Too frequently, how- 
ever, he was not met even halfway. 
President Thieu’s July, 1968, release of 
Thich Tri Quang and four other Buddhist 
monks, detained “for their protection” since 
the Tet offensive, brought applause even from 
such moderate Catholics as Father Hoang 
Quanh (chairman of the Council of Re- 
ligions), but its effect was subsequently ne- 
gated by the re-arrest of Tri Quang who had 
failed to show up at a National Salvation 
Front rally Thieu was making an effort 
but he, too, was have difficulty rising above 
clique-ridden Vietnamese politics. 


BUDDHISTS AND CATHOLICS 


There has been no effective reconciliation 
between Buddhists and Catholics in the years 
since the overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem. 
President Thieu is more popular than Diem 
with some Buddhists, but the more militant 
Buddhists still strongly oppose him. The 
most militant Catholics are also in opposition, 
not least of all because of his seemingly softer 
posture towards negotiations than that of 
other leaders. The militant Buddhists greeted 
the approach of the Vietnamese New Year 
with an urgent plea to the government to end 
the war, a plea that was lost in the sudden 
explosion of the Communist Теѓ assault. The 
Buddhist position strangely paralleled that 
of Thieu in the wake of President Johnson’s 
bombing halt announcement, expressing the 
fear that the United States would negotiate 
a separate peace with Hanoi and that such a 
peace might betray “us Vietnamese who have 
been victims of this cruel struggle.” South 
Vietnam’s 17 Roman Catholic bishops had 
earlier called for an end to the war, but a 
key group of Catholic refugees from the 
North simultaneously pledged to fight any 





16 Nguyen Ngou Rao, in The Washington Post, 
October 3, 1968. 


coalition government that included the Com- 
munists. 

Both Buddhists and Catholics have been 
divided over the question of negotiating with 
the N.L.F. or joining in a coalition govern- 
ment with the Communists. The Buddhists, 
however, have been at such odds with one an- 
other that they have effectively neutralized 
Buddhism as a political force in South Viet- 
nam. Seventy per cent of South Vietnam’s 
17 million people are Buddhists, and the two 
chief Buddhist factions—led by the militant 
Thich Tri Quang and the moderate Thich 
Tam Chau, respectively—have sought to 
attract followers partly in terms of the peace 
issue. The Tam Chau group, comprised to 
a significant extent of anti-Communist Bud- 
dhist refugees who fled from the North fol- 
lowing the 1954 Geneva settlement, has been 
called a “tool” of the Thieu regime by the 
militants. Тһе political importance of this 
Buddhist factionalization was indicated in 
August, 1968, when 40 deputies of the House 
of Representatives petitioned President Thieu 
to give legal recognition to the Tri Quang 
group (the Tam Chau organization had been 
endorsed by the government a year earlier 
as the sole legal Buddhist church). The Tam 
Chau moderates have accused the militants 
of being pro-Communist, and one of the 
leading members of the Tri Quang faction, 
Thich Don Hau, emerged in 1968 as one of 
the two vice chairmen of the N.L.F.-formed 
Alliance of National, Democratic and Peace 
Forces. The rivalry between the two Bud- 
dhist groups is no less keen than between 
Buddhists and Catholics in the old Diem days 
and hardly bodes well for the day when the 
war ends and the united Communists con- 
tinue their campaign for conquest by political 
means.*¢ 

It is probably not accurate to label the 
Tam Chau Buddhists "hawkish"—particu- 
larly in the light of their midyear call for 
"immediate" mutual deescalation—but they 
are certainly harder-line than the Tri Quang 
group, which might even be called “neutral- 
ist" in the conflict with the Communists. It 
is perhaps not surprising that a harder line 
among beth Buddhists and Catholics is gen- 
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erally taken by those who fled the North in 
1945-1955. The chairman of the Council of 
Religions, Father Hoang Quanh, however, 
was an outspoken advocate of direct negotia- 
tions with the N.L.F., despite his Northern 
origin. Most Catholics in 1968, on the other 
hand, were probably still committed to the 
complete defeat of the Vietcong on the battle- 
field before talks—the call for the war’s end 
by their bishops notwithstanding. The Catho- 
lics, like the Buddhists, are not the monolithic 
group that is sometimes suggested. Roman 
Catholics are represented in the legislature 
out of proportion to their numbers in the 
whole population—they represent 11 per cent 
of the Vietnamese people. But they are by 
no means a cohesive group on this and other 
questions. Buddhists and Catholics remain 
largely opposed to one another—and they are 
far more divided now than they were in 1963, 
the year of Diem’s death. 


THE DECISIVE COUNTRYSIDE 


The Tet offensive at the start of 1968 had 
the effect of drawing soldiers, police, civil 
servants and revolutionary development teams 
alike into the district and provincial capitals. 
They returned to the rural areas only very 
slowly. Six months after the Communists’ 
New Year's assault, local officials dared spend 
the night in only one-third of the hamlets 
categorized as “relatively secure.” The effects 
of the Tet attacks on the long slow-moving 
pacification effort were extremely damaging. 
American and Vietnamese development ac- 
tivity was largely converted into reconstruc- 
tion work.!' 

A good part of President Thieu’s effort 
since the Tet campaign has been devoted to 
improving the cumbersome and complex 
Vietnamese governmental apparatus — not 
least of all to rooting out corruption, which 
has been no less an enemy than the Vietcong. 
Thieu removed 17 province chiefs, fired 
dozens of district leaders, and replaced hun- 


17 бее Peter Braestrup, in T'he Washington Post, 
September 8, 1968. 

18 See Ibid. 

19 Lee Lescaze, in The Washington Post, July 1, 
1968. 
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dreds of lesser officials, large numbers of them 
on charges of corruption. On the other hand, 
the popular and legitimate qualities that many 
expected local government to develop after 
the 1967 elections have not evolved. Large 
numbers of village and hamlet committees 
elected in 1967 no longer function for a 
variety of reasons, including security.'? 

Partly out of necessity and partly for rea- 
sons of strategy, however, the Vietcong is 
largely concentrating its political effort today 
in the ruralareas. А percentage of the rural 
peasantry, larger than the Saigon government 
is willing to admit, still lives under govern- 
ment rule by day but with the Communists 
present at night. Less than one-third of the 
country’s police are deployed today at the 
district level or below. Non-governmental 
organizations, moreover, are even less effec- 
tive than the official structure. The Bud- 
dhist church, for example, is much weaker in 
the countryside because of its split on the na- 
tional level. 

The obstacles to establishing a viable non- 
Communist South Vietnam in the time that 
lies ahead are considerable. But perhaps the 
most important of these are the divisions that 
still afflict the land. There is no nationwide 
pro-government counterpart either to the 
N.L.F. or to the more recently formed Alli- 
ance for National, Democratic and Peace 
Forces. In June, 1968, President Thieu called 
“political parties" the country's “infrastruc- 
ture,” while “the government, including both 
executive and legislature, is only its super- 
structure."!? The fact is, however, that there 


(Continued on page 112) 
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In line with their tradition, 


. when famine, plague, war or drought 
occurred, the Vietnamese believed the Emperor had lost his mandate [from 
heaven], and felt free to revolt... . Vietnam was more experienced in peasant 
revolt than any other Southeast Asian state. . . . There has scarcely been a cen- 
tury in Vietnam’s history without political revolt.” 


North Vietnam Today and Tomorrow 


By KennetH P. LANDON 
Director, Center for South and Southeast Asian Studies, The American University 


HE PRESENT STATUS and future out- 

look for North Vietnam depend on 

her internal political strengths and 
policies in relation to her external problems 
and ambitions. The Vietnamese were inde- 
pendent for 900 years or more after evicting 
the Chinese in 939 А.р. and before yielding 
to the French in the nineteenth century. 
They remember costly political struggles 
against two external foes, each of whom domi- 
nated them for extended periods of time and 
from whom relief was secured through vio- 
lence. 

The August, 1945, revolution against the 
French in Indochina was followed by nine 
years of struggle; after France's defeat, the 
colonial period finally ended with the Geneva 
Agreements in 1954. A principal provision 
divided Vietnam at the 17th parallel, pend- 
ing 1956 elections for reunification. The 
elections were never held because the Ngo 
Dinh Diem government in South Vietnam re- 
fused to participate and the United States 
supported its refusal. The diverse twists and 
turns in United States policy and the political 
variations in South Vietnamese governments 
since 1963 have continued to frustrate Com- 


1 Truong Chinh’s lectures were given at a con- 
ference convened by the Party’s Central Committee 
to commemorate Karl Marx’s 150th birthday anni- 
versary. 

2 Hoang Van Chi, From Colonialism to Commu- 
nism (New York: Praeger, 1964) ; see also Bernard 
Fall, in Current History, January, 1967, pp. 8 ff. 
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munist plans for South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. 

In a series of lectures in September, 1968, 
by Truong Chinh, a leading Communist theo- 
retician and one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the Central Committee in Hanoi, 
North Vietnam’s major problems were de- 
fined as: 


first to kick out the country-grabbing imperial- 
ists and achieve national independence . . . and 
second to overthrow the feudal landlords, 
achieve land reforms, and implement the “land 
of the tillers’ slogan—that is the anti-feudal 
duty.2 
Traditional society had to be destroyed before 
it could be reconstructed. No element in so- 
ciety was spared; thus the Communists moved 
against such authority symbols as landlords, 
village notables who held hamlet control, and 
patriarchal family heads. The purpose was 
to destroy all traditional authority and values 
and to create a new authority and value sys- 
tem centered in the Lao Dong (Communist) 
party and the Central Committee. 


DESTRUCTION OF A SOCIETY 


How these moves began in the North have 
been described by Hoang Van Chi in From 
Colonialism to Communism, and in the writ- 
ings of P. J. Honey and Bernard Fall, among 
others.? The cost in lives was probably com- 
parable proportionally to the millions of lives 
destroyed in fashioning other Communist 
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states. It was expensive to destroy a society. 
Economic leveling was achieved by making 
everyone poor. Traitors were identified and 
destroyed; a land reform program brought 
the rich to their knees or to their graves. The 
party then moved ahead by organizing the 
society into farmers’ associations, workers’ as- 
sociations, women’s groups for social, eco- 
nomic and even military action, and youth 
organizations for political-military operations. 

In the South, where the Communists have 
had less freedom of action to engage in purges 
(although they have purged countless thou- 
sands at all levels of society), they have most 
recently held elections aimed at establishing 
the basis for a coalition government. By the 
end of October, 1968, the Vietcong had con- 
ducted elections of revolutionary committees 
to offset village notables in 1,241 villages and 
hamlets and had established higher-level pro- 
vincial organizations in 17 provinces, 5 cities 
and 38 districts. These figures were derived 
from United States Embassy sources and so 
were not prejudiced in favor of the Commu- 
nists. Тһе purpose of the Vietcong libera- 
tion committees at all levels was to form a 
Communist governmental structure parallel- 
ing the structure of authority of the South 
Vietnam government. The Vietcong asserted 
that it controlled 10 million of the 17 million 
South Vietnamese and four-fifths of the land. 
The United States Embassy asserted that 69.8 
per cent of the population was under the con- 
trol of the South Vietnamese government. 

All women Communists in the South are 
members of the South Vietnam Women’s 
Liberation Association which was founded in 
1961 and claims two million members. The 
organization is headed by Mrs. Nguyen Thi 
Dinh, a member of the presidium of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, deputy commander 
of the Vietcong liberation army, and, in No- 
vember, 1968, head of the delegation in Paris 
of the National Liberation Front. 

Women have always played a tremendous 
behind-the-scenes role in traditional Viet- 
namese society and have held business re- 
sponsibility. But the form of authority was 
always patriarchal, with the men holding the 
visible control and authority while the women 
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handled many substantive matters within the 
family. What is new is that women are now 
out of the family and openly involved in party 
lines of authority. In the South, the women 
have even been recruited for combat and 
guerrilla operations. 


FROM CONFUCIUS TO MARX 


Clearly, Vietnamese society in both the 
North and the South has been shaken severely 
for political purposes. One might well ask 
why so many of the Vietnamese people have 
tolerated such treatment at the expense of 
their traditional values and institutions. The 
answer, paradoxically, lies in their traditional 
way of life, patterned on Confucian doctrine 
learned from China. According to this doc- 
trine, the Vietnamese developed a form of 
administration which depended on Confucian 
*wisdom" for the basis of authority or the 
“right to rule.” Anyone who challenged this 
wisdom challenged the legitimacy of the gov- 
ernment. It was not might, nor economic 
wealth, nor aristocratic birth, nor religious 
sanction, nor legal status that made right— 
but an approved “wisdom system” which was 
the foundation of the Vietnamese political 
and social institutions. 

There was an orderly way of achieving 
status under the “wisdom system” of Confu- 
cianism and that was by taking examinations 
to demonstrate knowledge and so to become 
a mandarin, or to become eligible to become 
a mandarin—a person of status. Only the 
Emperor could select 2 mandarin, but even 
he could select only a scholar, a man of wis- 
dom who knew the doctrine. Under this sys- 
tem of administration, the lines of authority 
were drawn through the mandarin system of 
command to the village notables and to the 
patriarchal heads of family. 

In normal times, when the “wisdom sys- 
tem” was effective and life was orderly, the 
people accepted authority, and their role in 
the family, in the hamlet and in the mandarin 
system. The Emperor ruled because he had 
a mandate from heaven. But when famine, 
plague, war or drought occurred, the Viet- 
namese believed that the Emperor had lost 
his mandate, and felt free to revolt. For this 
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reason, Vietnam was more experienced in 
peasant revolt than any other Southeast Asian 
state. In fact, for the ambitious who did not 
choose the slow, orderly and scholarly way to 
insure status, revolt was the way to success. 
There has scarcely been a century in Viet- 
nam’s history without political revolt. 

When they conquered Indochina in the 
nineteenth century, the French offered no 
new “wisdom” that might have provided the 
basis for legitimatizing a government. On the 
other hand, they weakened some traditional 
institutions, Subsequently, in seeking to evict 
the French, Ho Chi Minh, the leading Viet- 
namese nationalist, turned to Marx-Leninism 
and to violence, believing that the French 
would never leave voluntarily. The tradi- 
tional Vietnamese mandate of heaven had 
been lost under the French; the Vietnamese 
solution was to revolt and to seek a new “wis- 
dom" with a new basis for authority. 

In Ho Chi Minh’s view, Marx-Leninism 
provided a new and effective doctrine for 
reorganizing society. Everyone would have a 
role to play, a responsibility under the author- 
ity of the Lao Dong party and the Central 
Committee, in а pattern compatible with a 
non-individualistic society. In a sense, the 
Vietnamese were offered а new version of 
their traditional, authoritarian society. Those 
who accepted and promoted the system gave 
the impression that they felt comfortable 
under it. 

Even as a mandarin of the old school had 
to engage in the rectification of names, which 
amounted to reviewing his job description to 
find out what was expected of him, so the 
contemporary member of a Communist cadre 
must confess his faults and restudy his Marx- 
Leninism to be sure he knows what is ex- 
pected of him. Those Vietnamese who wel- 
comed communism probably believed that 
they had found a doctrine that they could 
learn and practice and be examined on, remi- 
niscent of the old mandarin system. They 
believed that they had a sure way to overcome 
the inadequacies of their lives under the 
French. 

The non-Communist elements in the South 
may have been less successful in uniting the 


people behind the government, because they 
lack a new “wisdom,” a theory that they can 
learn, study, believe and be examined on. 
And they lack a new authority under which 
everyone has a clearly defined role. A laissez- 
faire individualism involving individual rights, 
civil liberties and self-directed activities is 
hardly a match in a non-individualistic society 
for a political doctrine which is as precisely 
defined in relationships as Confucianism or 
as communism. 

In his September lectures, therefore, Truong 
Chinh was appealing to Vietnamese tradition 
in describing the moves for refashioning Viet- 
namese society for political development, 
Communist style. He described the task of 
nation-building as a transition to socialism 


leading the north to advance strongly and firmly 
to socialism, build an abundant and happy life in 
the north, and turn the north into a strong base 
for the struggle for peacefully achieving national 
unification.... To reach these goals, it is neces- 
sary to achieve the socialist transformation of 
peasants, artisans, small dealers, and liberal cap- 
italist traders and industrialists, develop the 
state-owned economy, and achieve socialist in- 
dustrialization by rationally developing heavy in- 
dustry as a priority. 


He recognized that the task was far from 
completed in 1968 and identified the lagging 


areas: 


This is a protracted, hard, and complicated 
struggle. Such movements as the movement to 
suppress counterrevolutionaries, to develop de- 
mocracy among the people, and to reform pro- 
duction relations, the technical revolution, and 
the ideological and cultural revolution are the 
content of this struggle. 


Continuing conflict was vital: “The struggle 
between the socialist path and the capitalist 
path is still going on to determine definitely 
who will defeat whom.” He acknowledged 
that even in the North the final outcome 
might still be in doubt. 


In the north, the targets of the socialist revo- 
lution were those forces which opposed socialist 
reforms and the building of socialism in the 
north: the exploiters who refused to convert 
themselves, spies, commandos, bandits, reaction- 
aries in religious disguise, reactionary parties and 
organizations. 
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Peaceful transition to success was not feasible 

and Truong Chinh therefore accepted the 

thesis that “the use of revolutionary violence 
. 1s the general rule." 


HARDSHIPS OF WAR 


While experiencing the transition to com- 
munism, North Vietnam was also on a war 
footing. In February, 1968, an Agence 
France-Presse correspondent, Bernard-Joseph 
Cabanes, who had made a 300-mile trip in 
the North through the mountain country from 
the foothills to the Laos border, reported the 
back-country had been developed for a long 
war and as a secure refuge for administrative, 
industrial, cultural, scholastic and health or- 
ganizations. Roads had been opened; hospi- 
tals had been built; factories had been moved 
in from the delta; museums and precious ob- 
jects had been put in caves. A high school 
with about 600 students was dispersed over 
several square miles with some classrooms 
underground. Factories for top-priority goods 
were installed in the mountains for farm tools, 
cement, paper, pottery and sugar. Mines 
were being worked for coal. People were 
harvesting cochineal shells for gum lacquer 
used in the manufacture of electric motors.? 

William C. Baggs, editor of the Miami 
News, made a first visit to Hanoi in January, 
1967, and a second in April, 1968. He no- 
ticed that on his first visit the rolling stock in 
the North’s motor pool was impoverished in 
appearance, with old trucks disintegrating for 
lack of spare parts. In 1968, there were new 
and well-kept two-and-a-half-ton trucks in 
plentitude derived from the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. Baggs counted 157 such 
vehicles while driving to Haiphong and then 
stopped counting because they continued to 
rumble by, heavily loaded with supplies from 
the ships in Haiphong Harbor. Along one 
short stretch of road he noted seven tractor- 
drawn rocket launchers and more than 30 


3 The New York Times, February 24, 1968. 

4North Vietnam supported Soviet intrusion into 
Czechoslovakia even though China bitterly criti- 
cized Moscow for the move, seeming to indicate 
North Vietnam's need for Soviet support, or per- 
haps merely showing Hanoi’s political indepen- 
dence of mind. 
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gasoline tank trucks and four heavy artillery 
pieces, all in new condition. 

Because of the danger of bombing attacks, 
Hanoi was a city without children except on 
weekends. Retail trade existed both early and 
late in the day but not during the middle of 
the day. And private enterprise coexisted 
with Communist enterprise. Thus one could 
purchase rationed food at private markets 
flourishing on both sides of the road. Indeed, 
one could even buy French or Asian antiques 
from private shops. Such non-governmental 
enterprises operated openly and perhaps were 
one of the targets of Truong Chinh’s criticism. 

In the first half of 1968, there were “emu- 
lation campaigns” in which workers were 
spurred to greater effort. In the journal 
Hoc Tap, Premier Pham Van Dong warned 
that North Vietnam faced crucial tasks in 
1968: 


The communications and transportation 
branch has made unique innovations concerning 
technical equipment and technical improve- 
ments, proving that despite the war this work 
can be carried out. Why are the other branches 
not working like the communications and trans- 
portation branch? Why are heavy industry, 
light industry, construction, forestry, marine 
products, and so forth not able to do this? We 
must make the utmost effort to carry out this 
work. Small technical improvements, small steps 
forward in technical equipment when added to- 
gether produce large results, and from small 
undertakings we will move forward to larger 
tasks every day. 


In July, a North Vietnamese aid mission 
toured Moscow and East European capitals 
signing new aid agreements—the Moscow 
agreement amounting to about $1 billion in 
value. It was noteworthy that Haiphong 
Harbor was more crowded than ever, with 
vessels unloading the Soviet supplies and 
equipment that Hanoi could not produce and 
that could not be obtained from China.* 

By the middle of October, 1968, an atmo- 
sphere of success pervaded Hanoi. Thou- 
sands of children evacuated to rural areas had 
returned to Hanoi, creating an atmosphere 
of normality. Some 50,000 Chinese work 
troops who had been engaged in repairing the 
railroad lines running to Hanoi from Kun- 
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ming and Nanning had been withdrawn to 
South China for the most part, their work 
completed and the lines in running order. 

The Doumer Bridge, a major artery out of 
Hanoi to the South, was operating normally, 
and alternative pontoon bridge work had 
been removed. There was heavy rail traffic 
from China to Hanoi and truck traffic from 
Haiphong and Hanoi to the South. Haiphong 
Harbor facilities were being urgently ex- 
panded. Sixty per cent of the bridges that 
had been destroyed by bombing in the North 
had been reconditioned. Most main roads 
had been hard-surfaced. The chief steel fab- 
rication center at Thainguyen, northwest of 
Hanoi, had been almost completely restored 
for normal production. 

Most important, however, was the optimis- 
tic atmosphere among the people. The gen- 
eral feeling was that the war was virtually 
won. What bad been won on the political- 
military battlefield would be confirmed at the 
conference table in Paris. 


NEW MILITARY TACTICS 


North Vietnam’s military strength had been 
clearly evidenced during the Tet (Lunar New 
Year) offensive. Military effectiveness at the 
Teé was enhanced by rockets, mortars and 
other arms supplied by the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. The North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong outgunned the South Vietnam- 
ese Army and almost equalled the ground fire 
of United States units. According to The 
New York Times columnist Hanson W. Bald- 
win, the North Vietnamese military had one 
of the best armed fighting forces in the world. 

A 2,500 word editorial in the North Viet- 
namese Army newspaper, Quan Doi Nhan 
Dan, distributed in Saigon on March 4, 1968, 
asserted that 


Our rear has become much stronger, our re- 
serve in manpower and material more abundant, 
our revolutionary organizations and their abili- 
ties and room to maneuver much wider, and the 
conditions for the development of the people’s 
war more favorable. 


Allied estimates available March 20, 1968, 
put the Tet offensive strength of the North 
and their Southern allies at close to 600,000. 


It was estimated that during the February 
phase of the offensive about 50,000 troops 
were killed, mostly North Vietnamese, and 
that by the end of February they had refilled 
their regular or main-force ranks, showing 
great resilience. In May, it was estimated 
that an additional 100,000 troops had infil- 
trated the South. 

By the end of 1968, the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong had fragmented their bat- 
talion strengths under new directives, avoid- 
ing “contact” as much as possible. Big units 
were dispersed down to squad levels designed 
for small unit hit-and-run tactics. Main di- 
visions had withdrawn to the Cambodian bor- 
der or into Cambodia. One intelligence the- 
ory held that they were badly hurt and were 
regrouping. Another theory held that they 
were preparing for a major offensive against 
Saigon. 

In any event, the military seemed to be pre- 
paring for the long haul of political-guerrilla 
warfare if they failed to secure a coalition 
government for Saigon by negotiations in 
Paris. One of their major objectives in the 
South was to coordinate the political infra- 
structures established in the urban areas dur- 
ing the Tet offensive with the rural infra- 
structures previously in existence, thus squeez- 
ing their enemy progressively out of political 
authority everywhere. As Truong Chinh 
said: 


The national democratic revolutionary task is 
currently being implemented in the south. The 
policy of the South Vietnam National Liberation 
Front is to direct the spearhead of the struggle 
against the U.S. imperialists and their hench- 
men, the Thieu-Ky puppet regime, which rep- 
resents the most reactionary classes in South 
Vietnam: the mercantile pro-American land- 
lords and bourgeoisie.... The northern people 
are united in the Vietnam Fatherland Front 
while the southern people are united in the Na- 


(Continued on page 113) 
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“The Vietcong have .. . regularly taken steps to improve and modify their 
apparatus through constant reevaluation, grasping the military and political 
initiative when they see the opportunity, or bending with the wind. The target 
has always been the population: the operative phrase, ‘power resides in the 
people” The war has been fought to retain this control.” 


The National Liberation Front 


. By PETER ARNETT 
Associated Press, Saigon 


не 1968 Tet offensive that smashed 

through South Vietnam’s cities and 

towns may well have been the Dien 
Bien Phu of the Second Indochina War. 
This blunt comparison is valid and impor- 
tant in that it recognizes that the climactic 
battle of the Vietnamese War has probably 
already been fought, that it was an irrevocable 
setback to Western hopes, and that it per- 
suaded the United States dramatically to alter 
its goals in Indochina. 

Only when viewed from this perspective do 
the current policies of the National Front for 
the Liberation of South Vietnam (N.L.F.), 
or Vietcong (as it is generally known), be- 
come truly significant. The war is regarded 
as incidental by the men behind the N.L.F., 
as а necessary diversion from the main strug- 
gle to dominate the broad mass of the popula- 
tion. The United States saw the war as the 
centerpiece of the struggle and attempted to 
win it, forcing the Vietcong to suspend polit- 
ical operations in 1966 to meet the challenge. 
Extensive documentation indicates that the 
Vietcong was less interested in military victory 
than in outlasting the United States challenge. 
An undecided contest could only benefit the 
Vietcong and discredit the United States. 

The Tet attacks on the hitherto inviolate 
population centers of South Vietnam were 
logical tactics for the Vietcong to use to hum- 
ble United States policy-makers. Logically, 
they followed the pattern of the encirclement 
and over-running of the fortress of Dien Bien 
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Phu 15 years before, to demonstrate to the 
French the uselessness of pursuing that Indo- 
chinese adventure. The climactic battles of 
both wars were as different as the differences 
in the wars themselves. The Vietcong con- 
tribution to the techniques of revolutionary 
warfare has been to establish zones of influ- 
ence within government areas rather than out- 
side, demanding no overt commitment from 
the peasantry but enlisting its help when re- 
quired. 

Whereas the Vietminh fought their decisive 
battle against a remote French base in their 
own zone of control, the Vietcong carried the 
fight to the heart of the city-strongholds, en- 
listing villagers ostensibly loyal to the govern- 
ment as guides, couriers and porters. Both 
battles dramatically illustrated to the West 
that years of punishing warfare had not sub- 
stantially reduced the enemy’s resourcefulness 
and stamina. French Premier Pierre Men- 
des-France liquidated French interests at once 
in 1954, ignoring the appeals of his hawkish 
generals who argued that they could continue 
to fight. United States President Lyndon 
Baines Johnson similarly ignored his hawks in 
1968 and set the stage for a United States 
withdrawal. 

North Vietnam after Dien Bien Phu dif- 
fered considerably from South Vietnam after 
Tet. The Vietminh was a government and a 
revolutionary movement at the same time, 
and it seized power from the French through 
the people's councils that had developed at 


all levels during the war as a parallel hier- 
archy. In South Vietnam, the significant fact 
of the N.L.F.’s existence was that it had failed 
to transform itself into a "liberation govern- 
ment." After years of conflict culminating 
in T'et, the political apparatus in the country- 
side was strained; the ranks of the soldiery 
were heavily depleted; and the cadres were 
reeling from the difficult tasks demanded of 
them. 

What the bloody T'et gamble achieved for 
the Vietcong was not the right to govern, or 
even the immediate recognition of its role as 
a legitimate political force within South Viet- 
nam. By crystallizing American distaste for 
the war, the Vietcong virtually guaranteed 
the departure of the United States from Viet- 
nam, and once it had left it would not soon 
return. The finale might still be bloody but 
it would be undertaken by the Vietnamese 
themselves. The Vietcong had every reason 
to look favorably upon this eventuality. 

The future path of the Vietcong in South 
Vietnam might be discernible from the land- 
marks of its past. After the Geneva peace 
talks, the Vietminh had a network of cells— 
tenuous, scattered but connected in many 
parts of South Vietnam. This organism fed 
on the forces of anarchy and revolution that 
are as traditionally strong in Vietnam as the 
government is weak. 

There is no question that the Vietcong 
sprang fully blown into existence, one ob- 
server seeing it as a well organized steam- 
roller crashing out of the jungle to flatten the 
Saigon government. The Vietcong was na- 
tionally conceived and organized with ample 
cadres and funds. "These analyses were made 
after important documents were captured. 
The view from Saigon when I arrived in 1962 
was that a phantom guerrilla structure, out 
in the paddyfields and distant jungles, existed 
only for propaganda purposes. The ubiq- 
uitous guerrillas in black skivvies who stole 
weapons and harassed remote government 
posts and villages at night had been con- 
veniently labeled “Vietcong” (Vietnamese 
Communists) and judged bandits by a Ngo 
Dinh Diem regime still confident it could 
handle them. 
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1 Siam is now called Thailand. 


INDOCHINA 


None suspected that this phantom edifice 
would materialize and force the United States 
into its longest shooting war. Documents 
eventually showed that the Vietcong had re- 
versed the normal order for building a front, 
first creating the structure on paper with a 
latticework of organizations, loudly proclaim- 
ing in January, 1961, that it had been formed 
a month earlier, then fleshing it out with real 
people later. The emergence of such an or- 
ganization in the South was predictable after 
Ho Chi Minh settled reluctantly for only the 
Northern part of the country at the Geneva 
conference. The insurgency became a fact 
when the anti-Communist stance of President 
Diem placed the South on collision course 
with the North. 

The white-hot pace of the war eventually 
made the Vietcong into the tenth front be- 
hind which the Indochinese Communist party 
has hidden over the years; the “faceless men” 
in leadership were in fact the familiar visagcs 
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of Ho Chi Minh and his Vietnamese Na- 
poleon, Vo Nguyen Giap. Still debated is 
whether the Hanoi leadership deliberately 
planned the Southern insurgency, or whether 
it only reluctantly leaped on the wagon. The 
N.L.F. has a considerable Southern identity 
of its own and poured thousands of Southern 
recruits into the military meatgrinder before 
reinforcements flooded down from the North. 


TWO VOICES OF THE VIETCONG 


Some observers saw genuine nationalist as- 
pirations among those allied with the Vietcong 
in the late 1950’s, the motivation for a revolu- 
tionary explosion in South Vietnam enhanced 
by the tightening autocracy of Ngo Dinh 
Diem. The N.L.F. itself sometimes claims to 
be the child of non-Communist initiatives to 
overthrown Diem, entirely independent of the 
Hanoi government, harboring but not domi- 
nated by the Communists, and intent on 
establishing a liberal regime with a neutral 
foreign policy. But the N.L.F. has two 
voices, one seeking sympathy from the West 
for what it claims is a justifiable civil war, 
the other aimed at the Communist world and 
emphasizing the Front’s Marxist-Leninist 
orthodoxy, reassuring the Communists that 
the Vietnamese struggle follows common 
Communist interests. Bales of documents 
captured in recent years and free-talking de- 
fectors of field-grade rank have detailed the 
unrelenting grip the Communist party has 
over the Vietcong at all levels, beginning with 
the top post of supervisor of all Vietcong 
military and political matters currently held 
by Southern-born Pham Hung (one of 
Hanoi’s top politburo members and first 
Deputy Prime Minister of North Vietnam) 
down through the infrastructure to hamlet 
committees in remote Camau Province. 

That no liberation government has been 
formed proves to some observers that the 
N.L.F. is a puppet of the North. Hanoi has 
deliberately underplayed the role of the pub- 
licly-announced N.L.F. leadership. and has 
not been willing to allow the emergence of a 
Southern resistance personality around whom 
an independent leadership might coalesce. 
No meaningful publicity has even been given 
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the activities or speeches of any Southern 
Communist leader. 

A revealing vignette on internal relation- 
ships within the Front was told by a defector, 
Lieutenant Colonel Le Xuan Chuyen, deputy 
chief of staff of the Vietcong's 5th Division, 
who was present at a meeting in the Tay 
Ninh jungles late in 1965 to assess the war. 
The meeting was addressed by the then super- 
visor of all Vietcong military and political 
matters, Nguyen Chi Thanh, a four-star 
North Vietnamese general. Attending were 
most members of the N.L.F. presidium, in- 
cluding Nguyen Huu Tho, a lacklustre lawyer, 
possibly non-Communist but not a strong fig- 
ure. Colonel Chuyen recalled that as Gen- 
eral Thanh summed up his remarks, he turned 
to Tho and declared 

You ask, Mr. Tho, is now not the time to nego- 
tiate and I say to you, Mr. Tho, go to your house, 
go inside and lock the door and go to sleep. 
Now is not the time to talk. Now is the time for 
the military hurricanes to sweep the jungles in 
victory. We will tell you when it is time to talk 
and then you will have the firm support of mili- 
tary victory. 

Tho looked straight ahead, unblinking, 
Chuyen recalled, but the Communist cadres 
in attendance were nudging each other ex- 
citedly. One drove an elbow into Chuyen's 
ribcage as if to say, "That's telling him!” 
The incident illustrates the kind of control 
the experienced Vietnamese Communists 
hold over the N.L.F. Lawyer Tho is one of 
34 central committee members of the Front 
who together claim to represent all the polit- 
ical, religious and tribal factions within Viet- 
nam. Whatever it was that this group hoped 
for when it went into the jungles to plot the 
insurgency, a skilful, precise and all-powerful 
Communist machine came out, 

The Communist machine is oiled with 
ideology, but it is run by organization, the 
gasoline of the Vietcong. Its communism 
guaranteed no assurance of success. It re- 
quired an incredible output of work day and 
night to create and sustain the so-called in- 
frastructure that is actually a subterranean 
government depending on a labyrinth of 
spies, propaganda agents, tax collectors and 
couriers. The Communists have been build- 


ing this machiavellian apparatus in the back- 
woods of Vietnam for 30 years. In late No- 
vember, 1968, I joined South Vietnamese 
special forces troops attempting to drive the 
Vietcong from caves it had occupied since 
1938 on Mount Coto, one of the Seven 
Mountains of southwest Vietnam. Its sol- 
diers were not dislodged. The Vietcong has 
also regularly taken steps to improve and 
modify its apparatus through constant re- 
evaluation, grasping the military and political 
initiative when it sees the opportunity, or 
bending with the wind. Тһе target has al- 
ways been the population; the operative 
phrase, “power resides in the people.” The 
war has been fought to retain this control. 


ALLIED BLUNDERS 


The rise of the Vietcong was unquestion- 
ably aided by the incredible blunders of the 
Diem regime and the bland optimism of the 
United States political and military advisers 
then and in later years. By repudiating the 
traditional village elections in 1956, Diem en- 
couraged an intensification of clandestine 
political activity in the countryside, giving the 
insurgents an obvious grievance. By continu- 
ing to exploit the administrative weaknesses 
of the government in the countryside and the 
political grievances in the towns, the Vietcong 
developed widely scattered centers of opposi- 
tion to Diem. 

When these centers began to make them- 
selves felt, the N.L.F. was organized to bring 
them together. From then on, development 
was rapid. By mid-1961, the Ho Chi Minh 
trail was functioning, and way stations of 
thatched-roof homes on canals or patches 
of jungle were being used to feed, pass and 
guide along large groups of men moving from 
province to province. Diem’s security sys- 
tem collapsed along with his government late 
in 1963, enabling the Vietcong organization 
to receive, conceal, feed and deploy rein- 
forcements from the North Vietnamese army. 
A law of guerrilla war is that the amount of 
infiltration depends on the capacity of the 
insurgent movement within a country to re- 
ceive and absorb it. And if an insurgency 
expands, effective infiltration will increase, 
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whatever measures may be taken to reduce it. 

This was the pattern of the middle period 
of the Vietnamese war, paralleled by United 
States reluctance to control the strategy and 
course of the war, or even to establish joint 
control machinery. Coordination between 
Americans and Vietnamese or between mili- 
tary operations and civilian measures were 
lacking and often non-existent. 

Lined up against the succession of ineffec- 
tive Saigon governments was the monolithic, 
single-minded Communist apparatus that 
flourished in the chaos Only when the 
United States threw large combat forces into 
the conflict in 1965 and the following years, 
did the Communists pause in their political 
endeavor and divert every effort to survival 
in the war, judging correctly that while a suc- 
cession of inconclusive battles would dismem- 
ber their own ranks, these same battles would 
surely wear down the resolve of the United 
States. By the middle of 1968, the Commu- 
nists were returning to the political route they 
had temporarily deserted. They still ex- 
horted the faithful to fight on to the end, and 
to seek the general uprising that would magic- 
ally bring them to power, but this sounded 
like polemic to sustain cadre morale and re- 
tain the initiative in the countryside. The 
anonymous tacticians, anticipating an end to 
the big war, set about achieving the real pur- 
pose, building a facade of legitimacy on the 
N.L.F. It was the next logical step in the 
evolution of the Communist insurgency. 

Three days before President Johnson an- 
nounced the full halt to the bombing of North 
Vietnam last November, American infantry- 
men sloshing through the flooded paddies of 
the Mekong Delta apprehended a Vietcong 
courier who carried a satchel full of docu- 
ments extensively detailing to all cadres the 
measures to be taken when the bombing halt 
was announced. The Communists were com- 
pletely organized to meet the bombing halt 
and to exploit it. On the other hand, the 
Saigon government blandly insisted that no 
such halt would occur. Only six weeks later 
did Saigon make tentative attempts to catch 
up in the propaganda battle. 

The Vietcong nerve endings that twitch in 
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outbursts of terrorism on the streets of Saigon 
and stealthy visitations upon lonely hamlets 
at night, lead upward through a pyramidic 
body of infrastructure to the Central Office of 
South Vietnam (COSVN), the top command 
post for Communist activities in the South 
with responsibility for all Vietcong political 
and military activities. COSVN is super 
secret, but enough is now known about it 
through captured documents and defectors to 
prove that this is the heart of the Vietcong 
body. The brain is the Hanoi Communist 
politburo, a radio-phone call distant from the 
mobile COSVN command post that locates 
itself along the Tay Ninh jungle border with 
Cambodia, housed in a series of underground 
shelters with escape tunnels. 

COSVN's key members belong to the polit- 
buro of the North Vietnamese Communist 
party and, through interlocking organization 
and concurrent assignment, guide the N.L.F., 
the liberation army and all other elements of 
the infrastructure including the most impor- 
tant, the Peoples Revolutionary party 
(P.R.P.) which was created in 1962 to repre- 
sent the Communists officially in the front. 
COSVN can be portrayed as the central circle 
surrounded by the Communist P.R.P., which 
is itself surrounded by the N.L.F. and the 
liberation army. Directives radiate out from 
the center through cadres spotted strategically 
in every key post in the interzones, the zones, 
the provinces, districts, villages and hamlets. 
The three-member cell in the hamlet forms 
the broad base of the party, the smallest cog 
in an infrastructure that numbers probably 
100,000 men and women countrywide. 
Where Nguyen Tuu Tho and the N.L.F. 
presidium fit into this formidably interlocking 
organization is not clear, but it is probable 
that in the jungle headquarters Tho is a minor 
figure alongside the veteran revolutionaries 
who run the Vietcong. 

The N.L.F. presidium has been a con- 
venient edifice around which to: build the 
various associations of women, farmers, 
youths, students, workers and others. The 
Communist cadres manipulate these organiza- 
tions through the key committee posts, and 
use the large membership to keep the insur- 
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gency on course. The rural Vietnamese mem- 
bership is generally unaware that Commu- 
nists control the administrative apparatus 
but, in reality, would probably care little even 
if it did know. 

The problems of survival in the currently 
tempestuous climate of Vietnam are of more 
import than ideology. The peasantry is as 
much the flesh and blood of the Vietcong as 
it is of the government, and seems no more 
willing to be press-ganged into the war ma- 
chine by the Saigon authorities than it is by 
the Vietcong. Other than the vitally inter- 
ested groups on both sides, a peace-at-any- 
price atmosphere prevails throughout the 
countryside and partially in the cities. To 
sustain the war fever, the Vietcong will not 
hesitate to use bloody terrorism. But the 
overall technique of the Communists has been 
less intimidation than participation, involv- 
ing a whole community in an anti-govern- 
ment act such as digging up a main high- 
way, thereby committing it to the cause. 
And there are the ever-present cadres who 
are constantly proselyting the peasantry. A 
prominent defector recently told an Ameri- 
can propaganda analyst that “they tell lies 
better than you tell the truth? The Ameri- 
can replied, “I'm afraid that as one of the 
guys who are trying to tell the truth, I think 
you are right.” 


REVOLUTIONARY ADMINISTRATION 


In Vietnam the truth can be pretty much 
what you want to make it. The Vietcong 
has started telling the one-third of the popu- 
lation that it controls or considerably influ- 
ences that the victory promised them last year 
(when the massive buildup began for the 
Tet offensive) has already arrived. The 
reward is the return of real authority to the 
population after 20 years of struggle, they 
are told. This authority is in the form of 
ostensibly elected village liberation commit- 
tees modelled on the People’s Councils that 
seized power from the French in North Viet- 
nam. Actually, this “revolutionary adminis- 
tration,” already partially operative in ‘17 
South Vietnamese provinces, is a Vietcong 
attempt to legitimize its control over the parts 


of the country it has dominated for years. 
This functioning administration would be an 
important power base in any legitimate po- 
litical struggle in Vietnam's future. 

'The elective process is dishonest, in token 
contests the preferred candidates names be- 
ing printed in bold typeface on ballots, or 
placed obviously at the head of the lists. Vil- 
lage liberation committees had probably been 
formed in 1,300 hamlets and villages (con- 
taining about ten per cent of the population) 
by the end of the year, with evidence point- 
ing to higher committees in 36 districts and 
five cities. The cadres issued identity cards 
to voters, took a census and encouraged 
people to return from outside areas to vote, 
in almost every respect paralleling the efforts 
of Saigon government officials attempting to 
establish tighter controls in their areas. Сош- 
munist cadres were secretly ordered to occupy 
all key posts in the elective bodies, tying the 
Communist party directly into the new ap- 
paratus that apparently will pose as an entity 
separate from both the party and the N.L.F. 

The new apparatus appears much more 
important to Communist objectives than the 
scores of political "alliances" promoted be- 
fore and after Tet and designed to attract 
intellectuals апа prominent professional 
people—the most important being the Alli- 
ance of National, Democratic and Peace 
Forces formed near Saigon in April, 1968. 
The Vietcong has been missing deadlines on 
building the new elective aparatus but the 
project seems to be moving inexorably for- 
ward, possibly towards its proclamation as a 
functioning government in the countryside 
that parallels the Saigon administration in 
the cities and one therefore that must be 
recognized. Their continuous political gym- 
nastics indicate that the Communists retain 
an imaginative and increasingly clever ap- 
proach to the complex Vietnamese situation. 

Frustrated in its effort to achieve its goal 
of total military and political victory in 
the South because of the massive United 
States troop intervention, the Vietcong is 
actively seeking other paths to power. The 
most obvious route would seem to be through 
coalition government, and cadres have al- 
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ready been instructed how to handle this 
eventuality, “in a plan made ten years ago,” 
according to defector Colonel Chuyen. 
Stated simply, the tactics would be to seek 
very few positions at the Saigon level of gov- 
ernment, a minimal number at province level, 
more at district level and many at the village 
level. 

The Communist infrastructure would be 
expected to do everything possible to estab- 
lish complete contro! at the hamlet level, a 
recognition of the Communist belief that 
“power resides in the people.” A complete 
governmental takeover from this position is 
seen by the Gommunists as not only possible 
but inevitable, the timing is the only aspect 
in question, and this would possibly depend 
on international political factors. 

Under certain circumstances the Vietcong 
might also be prepared to settle for something 
less than coalition, even simple legitimacy as 
a political force, provided that freedom to 
function came with it. Even though it is a 
minority in Vietnam, its demonstrated orga- 
nizational brilliance might persuade Vietcong 
leadership it could gamble on gaining power 
legitimately. Guarantees made at Geneva 
for general elections were nullified by Presi- 
dent Diem in the late 1950's, however, and 
the Vietcong would probably be highly suspi- 
cious of any future promises. The likelihood 
is that the Vietcong will continue to use vio- 
lence or the threat of violence to gain its ob- 
jectives, ever conscious of the Mao Tse-tung 
dictum that power grows out of the barrel of 
a gun. This violence could take the form of 
the protracted warfare of the past, terrorism, 
or even a renewal of major fighting with the 
United States if the Paris negotiations col- 
lapse. The Communists are cynically pre- 
pared for anything. Documents captured 
last year quote a speech made to cadres in the 
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“The question is whether the process of insurgency which Cambodia has 
recently experienced is a product of internal circumstances or whether it can 


be justly attributed to outside intervention. 
It insists that the uprisings are the direct result 


government is categorical. 


The position of the Cambodian 


of a political decision taken outside Cambodia.” 


Rebellion or Subversion in Cambodia? 


Bv MICHAEL LEIFER 
Center for Southeast Asian Studies, University of Hull, England 


HE PHENOMENON of peasant unrest 

and rebel activity has not been asso- 

ciated with independent Cambodia. 

In 1967 and 1968, however, the Cambodian 
government drew attention to armed chal- 
lenges to authority in the rural areas which 
it claimed were “radio controlled” from out- 
side its borders. A chronology of relevant 
events subjected to critical analysis should 
make assessment of this claim more realistic. 
The prevailing political system in Cam- 
bodia has not altered in essential character- 
istics since the latter part of 1955 when it 
achieved distinctive form. In 1955, a king, 
Norodom Sihanouk, who had been enthroned 
under French colonial auspices, utilized the 
semi-divine aura of his royal person and the 
credit he had achieved in negotiating inde- 
pendence to create a new political order. In 
place of a factious parliamentarianism, he 
substituted a neo-monarchial system based on 
loyalty to his person, traditional institutions 
and the concept of a Khmer (Cambodian) 
nation. Не achieved this end by abdicating 
a throne which was circumscribed by the con- 
stitution and by entering the arena of popular 
politics. As a personal following he estab- 
lished the Sangkum Reastre Niyum (Popular 
Socialist Community) which is a mass orga- 
nization rather than a conventional political 
party. In the general elections of Septem- 
ber, 1955, to which Cambodia was committed 
under the Geneva Agreements of July, 1954, 
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this organization trounced the political parties 
of the pre-independence parliamentary era 
to obtain every seat in the National Assem- 
bly. This performance at the polls has been 
repeated at the three subsequent general elec- 
tions. 

Cambodia is governed formally by adher- 
ents of Sangkum, which enjoys a virtual mo- 
nopoly in political control together with a 
monopsony position in relation to those seek- 
ing rewards. Membership in Sangkum pro- 
vides the sole path to political—and much 
economic—preferment for the Khmer elite 
and this dominance in the allocation of re- 
wards is in turn an indication of Sihanouk’s 
political standing. He rests at the apex of 
the political system and represents himself as 
the personal embodiment of his country’s 
hopes and fears, which he articulates con- 
stantly through the media. While his personal 
predominance and omnipresence may appear 
somewhat suffocating to some of the urban 
elite, his popularity among the rural people 
is believed to be generally high. Indeed, their 
support has been a vital resource which 
Prince Sihanouk has exploited to show that 
his special relationship with the common peo- 
ple is the fundamental prop of the political 
system. Не has taken great саге not to alien- 
ate the sensibilities of the Buddhist orders 
whose monks have an even closer connection 
with the common people. 

In allocating rewards and politica] office, 
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Prince Sihanouk seemed to seek a measure of 
correspondence between the apparent degree 
of imbalance in foreign relationships and the 
domestic political balance. Certainly he has 
sought to accommodate the interests of a 
grouping once known colloquially as the 
Khmer Rose, more clearly defined as pro- 
gressive or leftist intellectuals. Drawn in the 
main from the ranks of French-educated uni- 
versity and school teachers with a student fol- 
lowing, they have been critical in varying 
degrees, of Cambodian political and economic 
organization for a number of years; their 
student support has been described as “un- 
blushingly pro-Chinese."? 

The more violently anti-United States as- 
pects of Cambodian foreign policy in the 
years 1963—1965 and more state control over 
the economy, together with the provision of 
cabinet office for luminaries of the left, served 
to contain a youthful restlessness—a restless- 
ness based on frustration with the existing 
political structure and decreasing status-job 
opportunities in relation to the large-scale ex- 
pansion of educational facilities? However, 
the turbulent aftermath of the general elec- 
tions of September, 1966, appeared to signify 
a change in mood of the leftist intellectuals. 


AN ELECTORAL INNOVATION 


The standard practice before elections in 
Cambodia had been for Prince Sihanouk to 
supervise personally the nomination of Sang- 
kum candidates for the various constituencies. 
Only one candidate in any constituency would 
receive the endorsement of Sihanouk. In 
1966, however, Sihanouk withdrew his pa- 
tronage to permit 415 Sangkum members to 
compete among themselves in 82 constituen- 
cies for election. He was probably motivated 
in this instance by a desire to see a fresher 
Assembly, freer of the influence of radicals 
who dared to voice their criticism of his per- 
son and policies. In the event, the elections 

1 бее Michael Leifer, “The Cambodian Opposi- 
tion,” Asian Survey, April, 1962. 

2Don O. Noel, Jr, "Cambodian Politics II” 
(New York: The Alicia Paterson Fund) January, 
1967, p. 3. 

3 See Anonymous, "Cambodia: Country without 


Parties,” Journal of South-Asian History, March, 
1967, pp. 49-50. 


produced a much more conservatively ori- 
ented lower chamber. 

The conservative Assembly gave rise in turn 
to a conservative Cabinet presided over by the 
Army Commander-in-Chief, General Lon 
Nol, who was ill-disposed towards the radical 
left. Sihanouk tried to appease the anger of 
the left at this juncture by the introduction 
of an official opposition or counter-govern- 
ment, which was intended to serve as an in- 
stitutional check on the right-wing cabinet. 
On this occasion, Prince Sihanouk proved un- 
successful in instituting a new political equi- 
librium. Lon Nol, sponsored initially by 
Sihanouk and elected by the Assembly, felt 
sufficiently confident to reject the radical cast 
of the counter-government by threatening 
resignation. This body then assumed a more 
moderate composition, while the government 
indicated that it would arrest the state-con- 
trolled drift of the economy which had been 
initiated following the rejection of all United 
States economic assistance at the end of 1963. 

Deprived of a role within the formal po- 
litical structure, the radical left turned its 
attention to popular agitation and sought to 
utilize the urban streets in demonstrations to 
weaken the Lon Nol government. 


UPRISING IN BATTAMBANG 


Early in 1967, Prince Sihanouk went for 
an extended rest cure in the south of France, 
possibly with the hope that in his absence the 
government would stabilize the political situa- 
tion in the capital. But vigorous criticism of 
the government’s economic policies continued, 
together with allegations that it was seeking 
rapprochement with the United States. 

Prince Sihanouk returned to Phnom Penh 
on March 9. ‘Two days later, a demonstra- 
tion was mounted outside the office of the 
daily bulletin of the counter-government. 
Demands were made for the resignation of 
Lon Nol (who had been recently injured in 
a motoring accident) and his Cabinet and the 
National Assembly. Strangely but signifi- 
cantly, with such demands as the holding of 
new elections, there was a call for the with- 
drawal of units of the army from the Pailin 
district of the province of Battambang. 
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The following day, March 12, a special 
National Congress was held at which Prince 
Sihanouk presided, attended in large numbers 
by Sangkum loyalists апа urban dwellers. 
This gathering, which formally condemned 
the opposition demonstration and declared its 
support for the existing government and As- 
sembly, seemed to establish the credentials of 
the goverhment and its relationship to Siha- 
nouk. On April 3, however, in a broadcast 
over radio Phnom Penh, the Cambodian 
leader announced that a farm camp of the 
Royal Khmer Socialist Youth* (the junior 
section of Sangkum) in the Pailin district of 
Battambang had been attacked by armed in- 
truders and that bridges had been destroyed 
in the Samlaut district of the same province. 

In past years, Sihanouk had spoken fre- 
quently in public about problems of security 
in the western provinces, and Battambang in 
particular. But he had always attributed 
nefarious activity to the dissident Khmer 
Serai movement, which originated in opposi- 
tion to French colonial rule and was led by 
former Premier Son Ngoc Thanh backed by 
the pro-Western and anti-Cambodian re- 
gines in Bangkok and Saigon. On this oc- 
casion he introduced a new word into the po- 
litical vocabulary in Cambodia; the Khmers 
Viet Minh, attributing the uprising in Bat- 
tambang to this grouping. He went on to 
proclaim: “The masters of the Khmers Viet 
Minh are the Viet Minh and the Vietcong."* 
Sihanouk revealed further that prisoners sub- 
ject to interrogation had provided the names 
of leftists in Phnom Penh who, he claimed, 
had organized and directed the rebellion. 

Prince Sihanouk reacted to the situation 
in three ways. First, units of the Army were 
directed to known trouble spots to hunt out 
the rebels. Second, demonstrations of loy- 

* For a description of the farm at Stung Kran- 
houng see Don O. Noel, Jr., “Cambodia: Up by 
the Bootstraps” (New York: The Alicia Patterson 
Fund), November, 1966, pp. 11a-12. 

5 B.B.C. Summary of World Broadcasts, F.E./ 
2434/A3/9. 

$ Roger M. Smith, “Cambodia: Between Scylla 
and Charybdis," Asian Survey, January, 1968, 
i die the account of Prince Sihanouk's conversa- 
tions with North Vietnamese Premier Pham Van 


Dong in Peking (September, 1964) in Le Sangkum 
(Phnom Penh), August, 1965, pp. 38—43. 
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alty were organized by Sangkum in the capi- 
tal and the provinces. Finally in early 
May, Sihanouk announced the resignation 
of the Lon Nol Cabinet and the formation 
of “ап exceptional government" to be headed 
by himself. In forming a new government 
Sihanouk probably sought to soften the de- 
gree of alienation of the radical left which 
had followed the announcement of the Lon 
Nol cabinet. Не was certainly uneasy about 
possible repercussions of the unexplained dis- 
appearance in April, 1967, of two well known 
radical deputies and former ministers, Hou 
Youn and Khieu Samphan, who were ru- 
mored to have been dispatched under con- 
crete and quicklime. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that one demonstration against the Lon 
Nol government late in 1966, which cul- 
minated in an attack on a police station, 
had originated in a private school run by Hou 
Youn. 

Although the new government included 
conservative confidants of the Prince like 
Penn Nouth and Son Sann, known leftists, 
Chau Seng and So Nem, were included to 
maintain the political balance. On June 20, 
Sihanouk announced the end of dissidence 
in Battambang and the rallying of the rebels 
to the legal authorities. 


DIPLOMATIC INITIATIVE 
It has been suggested that 


It was perhaps as much to appease the Prince 
as to blunt the mounting campaign of repression 
against their radical sympathizers that in June 
both Vietnam and the N.L.F. (National Libera- 
tion Front) reversed their earlier unwillingness 
to meet Cambodia's demands and declared their 
respect for and recognition of her borders.® 


It should be pointed out, however, that a 
key difficulty in Cambodian negotiations with 
the Vietnamese Communists had been the 
nature of the concession demanded in return 
for frontier recognition—reciprocal formal 
recognition of the National Liberation Front.” 
In September, 1966, the eighth in a series 
of separate negotiations between Cambodian 
and N.L.F. representatives had been ad- 
journed in deadlock, apparently on this issue. 
Prince Sihanouk weighed the prospect of re- 
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prisals by the Saigon government to recogni- 
tion of the N.L.F. against his evaluation of 
the proximity of N.L.F. victory. It might 
be suggested that in April and May, 1967, 
the internal situation within Cambodia dic- 
tated the course of action and it seems highly 
likely that it was Prince Sihanouk who took 
an initiative towards the N.L.F. to provide 
both for his country's external security and 
the approval of the radical left.? 

On June 8, the National Liberation Front 
of South Vietnam described by Sihanouk as 
the “sole authentic representative of the 
South Vietnamese people" recognized Cam- 
bodia's present frontiers and undertook to 
respect the existing line of demarcation. 
Four days later, the North Vietnamese gov- 
ernment followed suit. The same month, it 
was announced that a permanent diplomatic 
representation of the N.L.F. would be set up 
in Phnom Penh and that full diplomatic re- 
lations would be established with Hanoi. 

While Prince Sihanouk appeared to have 
dealt with the Khmers Viet Minh, he almost 
immediately faced a challenge from those 
described as “Red guards without uniform."? 
In May, he complained of subversive activity 
practiced by “Sino-Khmer Communist ele- 
ments” in the Khmer-Chinese Friendship As- 
sociation as well as in several schools. ‘There 
were most certainly enthusiasts for the Chi- 
nese cultural revolution among the students 
of the law and economics faculties of the 
university in Phnom Penh and there were 
close links between the radical General Asso- 
ciation of Khmer Students and the Chinese 
Friendship Association which had become 
very liberal in its dissemination of Maoist 
literature. Chinese schools in Phnom Penh 
had become intoxicated by the heady politi- 
cal wine emanating from Peking. 

On September 1, Prince Sihanouk an- 
nounced the abolition of all hyphenated 


8A short term reevaluation of the ability of 
China to interpose its power between Cambodia 
and the Vietnamese in the light of the convulsions 
of the cultural revolution is an additional factor to 
be considered. See Michael Leifer, “Cambodia 
Turns from China,” New Society (London), Au- 
gust 17, 1967. 

э Réalités Cambodgiennes (Phnom Penh), Sep- 
tember 22, 1967. 


friendship associations—including the Khmer- 
Chinese Friendship Association, which was 
described as “a veritable instrument of sub- 
version.” The dissolved associations were to 
be replaced with new national friendship as- 
sociations. At the same time Sihanouk an- 
nounced the dissolution of the General As- 
sociation of Khmer students believed to be 
financed from the Chinese Embassy. 

On September 9, the extreme left-wing 
Nouvelle Dépéche, edited by the Minister of 
National Economy, Chau Seng, published the 
text of a telegram sent to the dissolved 
Khmer-Chinese Friendship Association from 
its Peking counterpart which accused the 
Sangkum regime of reaction. This interven- 
tion brought on the first crisis in Sino-Khmer 
relations and a diplomatic rupture threatened 
by Sihanouk was averted only by a concilia- 
tory gesture by Premier Chou En-lai, who 
probably saw little advantage in alienating 
one of the few countries which continued to 
serve China well. The external aspect of this 
crisis was settled by the beginning of Novem- 
ber with the arrival of a telegram from Pek- 
ing recognizing the refurbished Khmer-Chi- 
nese Friendship Association. The Chinese 
Embassy in Phnom Penh became more cir- 
cumspect in its activities. And by January, 
1968, Cambodia received additional military 
aid from China. 

Internally, the repercussions of the affair 
served to increase political tension and to 
reactivate leftist opposition. Chau Seng was 
dismissed from the cabinet, with his associate 
editor, So Nem, the Minister of Health and 
president of the dissolved Chinese Friendship 
Association. Phouk Chhay, founder presi- 
dent of the General Association of Khmer 
students as well as director-general of the 
state import firm, was arrested and another 
radical deputy, Hu Nim, disappeared from 
the capital. Meanwhile reports were pub- 
lished that a number of teachers were missing 
from their homes, 


THE MATTER OF HOT PURSUIT 


The radical left charged that the Cam- 
bodian government was actively seeking a 
rapprochement with the United States. 
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Prince Sihanouk adamantly denied this but 
was open in his willingness to reestablish dip- 
lomatic relations broken in 1965 if the United 
States would recognize the frontiers of Cam- 
bodia and would cease all acts of aggression 
against Khmer land and people, acts which 
were а byproduct of the war in Vietnam. 
The prospect of such a rapprochement was 
mooted in November, 1967, when Cambodia 
prepared to receive the former Mrs. Jacque- 
line Kennedy who was paying a visit, so she 
said, to fulfill a long-standing desire to see 
the temples at Angkor.? Speculation was 
increased by the inclusion in Mrs. Kennedy's 
party of Michael Forrestal, a former White 
House Far East liaison officer who was known 
to maintain close links with Ambassador 
Averell Harriman. 

From the early 1960’s, charges had been 
levelled from Saigon and later from Wash- 
ington that Cambodian territory was being 
used as an active sanctuary for Vietcong in- 
surgents. Prince Sihanouk had denied the 
charges consistently and the denials had al- 
ways been substantiated as a result of in- 
quiries by the International Control Com- 
mission for Cambodia, by Western journalists 
and even by Western military attachés sta- 
tioned in Phnom Penh. In November, 1967, 
three American journalists who had come 
ostensibly to cover the Kennedy visit were 
given official permission to investigate the 
frontier zone with South Vietnam. Аз a re- 
sult of their inquiries they claimed to have 
discovered a freshly evacuated Vietcong or 
North Vietnamese regular army campsite at 

19 Reports of speculation well in advance of the 
Kennedy visit are to be found in Don O. Noel, Jr., 
“Cambodia: Foreign Policy Prospects" (New York: 
The Alicia Patterson Fund), March, 1967, pp. 1 
and 16-17. . 

11 The Cambodian Army of approximately 35,- 
000 is equipped neither in numbers nor weapons 
effectively to police the border with South Viet- 
nam, and Sihanouk's attitude to the problem was 
well expressed at a press conference early in No- 
vember, 1967. He told correspondents: "So far 
as Sihanouk is concerned, he wants to ensure his 
Cambodia’s survival, whatever follies the Ameri- 
cans may commit. He has chosen, therefore, to 
be on the best of terms with the National Libera- 
tion Front and the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, which are the two representatives of the 
Vietnamese people and the nucleus of the future 


regime.” See Kambuja (Phnom Penh), January 1, 
1968, p. 18. 
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Mimot, four miles inside the border in Kom- 
pang Cham province. It was suggested that 
this site had served as a staging area for the 
insurgents for the battle of Loc Ninh fought 
in South Vietnam’s war zone C earlier. : 

This evidence, which was officially if 
clumsily disputed by the Cambodian govern- 
ment, lent substance to United States claims 
that there were at least 20 permanent in- 
surgent campsites along the Cambodian side 
of the border. Almost immediately Wash- 
ington announced that United States forces 
in South Vietnam might be obliged to engage 
in acts of hot pursuit across the Cambodian 
border if her territory continued to be used as 
an active sanctuary. Prince Sihanouk’s ini- 
tial reaction of anger soon gave way to sad 
realism. He admitted that small units of 
Vietcong had entered Cambodian territory 
on a number of occasions, although he denied 
the existence of hard bases. Не expressed 
a willingness to tolerate hot pursuit by United 
States troops where Vietcong or North Viet- 
namese had illegally entered uninhabited out- 
lying regions. Finally, he declared himself 
prepared to receive an envoy from President 
Lyndon B. Johnson to discuss the matter of 
active sanctuary. Sihanouk’s true feelings 
were best expressed in his description of his 
country as a land caught between the ham- 
mer and the anvil. 

The Prince’s semblance of goodwill and 
evident helplessness in the face of Vietcong 
penetration™ led to statements from Wash- 
ington that hot pursuit was no longer being 
contemplated. And on January 8, 1968, the 
United States Ambassador in New Delhi, 
Chester Bowles, arrived in Phnom Penh to 
begin discussions with the Cambodian govern- 
ment. 

The visit appeared to pass without un- 
due discord. Bowles gave his government's 
pledge to respect (though not recognize) the 
frontiers of Cambodia and promised that the 
United States had no desire to violate Cam- 
bodian territory. Recognition in Washing- 
ton of Cambodia's limited military resources 
and of the disadvantage of extending the war 
into Cambodia produced an innocuous agree- 
ment which appeared to demonstrate that 
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there was little either party could do radically 
to alter the frontier situation. 

In view of what had gone before it would 
seem more than just coincidence that early 
in January, 1968, Prince Sihanouk revealed 
“a new Khmers Viet Minh rebellion” in Bat- 
tambang province. He claimed that the re- 
bellion had been reactivated as part of a 
global subversive strategy. The rebellion was 
said not to be confined just to Battambang 
but to neighboring provinces, and the Prince 
said that the northeastern provinces had be- 
come affected. 

As the months passed, it became evident 
that the extent of rebel activity had become 
so widespread as to affect almost every prov- 
ince in the kingdom. Regular reports ap- 
peared in the press describing guerrilla-style 
activity with evidence that attacks within 
separate provinces had, on occasion, been 
remarkably well synchronized. Although the 
scale of such activity tended to vary, reports 
of government security operations suggested 
that in some provinces the rebel groups were 
of significant proportions. 

The Cambodian government claimed that 
rebel activity was the work of an insignificant 
minority and that the “Red rebels are going 
from setback to setback"? This latter claim 
certainly corresponded to the decreasing 
number of incidents reported in the Cam- 
bodian press, though it could have been a 
prematurely optimistic assessment. 


REBELLION OR SUBVERSION? 


The question is whether the process of in- 
surgency which Cambodia has recently ex- 
perienced is a product of internal circum- 
stances or whether it can be justly attributed 
to outside intervention. The position of the 
Cambodian government is categorical. It 
insists that the uprisings are the direct result 
of a political decision taken outside Cam- 
bodia. “The Khmers Viet Minh are not 
North Vietnamese but Cambodians converted 

12 Kambuja, September 15, 1968, p. 7. 

13 Réalités Cambodgiennes, August 4, 1967. 

14 “Pekin et Hanoi m'ont pas voulu se compro- 


mettre directement, mais leur empreinte dans cette 
affaire est, hélas, trop visible,” ibid., February 2, 
1968. 


by the Viet Minh before 1954 when they 
occupied certain zones of Khmer territory"? 
In other words, the insurgents are Khmer (or 
part Khmer), but their overall direction is 
external. 

There is much to indicate that Cambodia 
did not experience a peasant uprising per se 
but something else. There would seem to 
be a connection between radical intellectual 
leftist opposition in the capital and dissidence 
in the rural areas. Teachers reportedly left 
their homes for the maquis and certain radi- 
cal deputies and a significant number of their 
youthful followers came from a peasant back- 
ground. There is also evidence of a sophis- 
ticated level of urban political organization. 
Prince Sihanouk has always claimed that 
organizations directing subversion are the 
Thailand Patriotic Front and the Pathet Lao, 
acting as proxies for Peking and Hanoi. As 
yet there is little by way of hard evidence to 
substantiate this claim. Sihanouk has said 
that in the Pailin region of Battambang lit- 
erature printed in Thai but published in 
Peking was discovered together with military 
uniforms. He has revealed also that in 
Preah Vihear province, Vietnamese agents 
from Laos have been apprehended. Mean- 
while in March, 1968, authorities announced 
the capture of a junk off the south coast with 
three Vietnamese on board carrying a large 
quantity of arms and ammunitions for rebels 
in Kampot province. However, nothing 
more by way of such evidence has been pro- 
duced. 

While one would not subscribe to the the- 
ory of a general peasant uprising within Cam- 
bodia one should not neglect the possibility 
that there may be circumstances favorable 
to unrest in some part of the rural areas 
which are capable of exploitation by orga- 
nized opposition forces. That said, it is im- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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“As in Vietnam, it is by the bullet, not the ballot, that the Communists 
plan to take over Southeast Asia. As many Communist defectors have claimed, 
if the Communists can topple Thailand, they will have achieved the goal of 
Peking, Hanoi and the Asian Communists in general.” 


"Thailand's Role in Southeast Asia 


By KENNETH YOUNG 
President, The Asia Society 


O ASK IF THAILAND is “another Viet- 

nam” or to assert that there should 

be “no more Viemams” in Thailand 
is to miss the point about Thailand’s devel- 
opment and importance. Thailand is so dif- 
ferent from Vietnam that the comparison is 
irrelevant and misleading, although it is often 
made in our media. Thailand is viable, uni- 
fied, dynamic, and progressing rapidly in her 
own way. As Vietnam is the hinge of South- 
east Asia (to use my expression) ,* Thailand 
is the swing state, the keystone for Asian re- 
gional cooperation. 

A strong and viable Thailand is indispens- 
able for the growth of organized Southeast 
Asian responsibility and the reduction of pre- 
ponderant United States commitments. 
Thailand’s’ success in domestic progress and 
regional diplomacy is one of the most sig- 
nificant factors in Asia’s prospects for the 
1970's. 

In general terms of Asian-United States 
interaction, Thailand is playing a key role in 
helping to bring about Asian solidarity, which, 
in turn, will permit the United States to re- 
duce or remove its “overpresence” from Asia 
in the next decade. That should be a mutual 
long-range interest. The matching of the 
maturation of Asian power with the curtail- 
ment of the American presence will be, how- 
ever, a subtle, complicated, time-consuming 
process, requiring the diplomatic finesse of 
Asians and Americans collaborating in a part- 


` å Current History, January, 1968, page 22. 
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nership of joint planning. This is the kind of 
diplomatic skill that Thai leaders have long 
exhibited. It will be at a premium in devis- 
ing an up-to-date interrelationship so that 
overall strength rather than net weakness 
results. 

From this standpoint, an Asian “equilib- 
rium” or “balance of forces” consists of three 
interlocking, interdependent “rings”: North- 
east Asia, Southeast Asia, and South Asia. 
The two outer rings mesh in the middle ring 
of Southeast Asia. There, in turn, Thailand 
is the geographical hub and political center- 
piece. Ignore or shatter it and the whole 
middle area of Southeast Asia and the vast 
Asian continent of one-half to two-thirds of 
the world’s population will not be able to 
come together in any form of Asian equilib- 
rium or solidarity. Fortunately, Thailand’s 
foreign policy is geared toward shaping that 
solidarity so that there can be a realignment 
of relationships, with the Asian states as a 
group more self-reliant and less dependent on 
the superpower of the United States even as 
a friendly supporter. ` 

Specifically, the interests of the United 
States in Thailand can be defined in terms of 
national security, economic advantages, po- 
litical cooperation, and general compatibility. 
The executive and legislative branches of the 
United States government have long consid- 
ered that Thailand ranks high in at least three 
of these categories. The United States has a 
great strategic interest in Thailand’s role in 
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the development of Southeast Asia's political, 
economic and defensive capabilities. Тһе 
Thais’ ability to manage their economic af- 
fairs and to maintain a stable economy with a 
high growth rate surely ranks high among our 
national interests in Southeast Asia. If the 
Thai economy should deteriorate or collapse 
owing to bad management, a poor-rich gap, 
or international trading difficulties, the eco- 
nomic centerpiece of a regionalizing South- 
east Asia would disappear, and the middle 
ring of Southeast Asia could not emerge. 

Yet it is dangerous and misleading to mea- 
sure national interest mainly in quantitative 
terms; it is not something that can be pro- 
grammed for a computer. The national in- 
terest abroad contains vital intangibles of po- 
litical cooperation and general compatibility. 
Thailand remains extremely important for 
United States interests in Asia and the world 
at large, because of her helpful position in the 
United Nations and her statesmanlike activ- 
ity in crystallizing Asian cooperation. More 
than 130 years of productive exchanges of all 
kinds demonstrate the reality of Thai-Ameri- 
can friendship. Despite that sound basis, cur- 
rent political developments in Thailand and 
the United States may modify the scope of 
that relationship in the decade ahead. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In 1968, Thailand started a new chapter of 
politics. Whether it will be “new politics” 
or just more of the old is not immediately 
evident. But it will probably enhance Thai- 
land’s role and reputation in Asia. Since 
June, 1968, six significant political events 
have taken place: the promulgation of a new 
constitution; the appointment of an upper 
House; the victory of the so-called opposi- 
tion Democratic party in the significant Bang- 
kok municipal elections of September 1; the 
Political Parties Act of October 15; the for- 
mation or revival of several parties; and the 
electoral law of mid-November. The elec- 
tions to the lower House are slated for Feb- 
ruary 10, 1969. 

More important than these legislative and 
constitutional acts have been the resumption 
of political dialogue and the emergence of po- 


litical issues for the first time in 10 years. It 
is often forgotten that Thailand had over 30 
years of less than satisfactory experience with 
Western-style representative government and 
parliamentary forms after she ended her 
ancient absolute monarchy in 1932. Some 11 
constitutions, 15 governments, numerous 
coups, and a wide assortment of political par- 
ties characterized Thailand’s political experi- 
ence until October 20, 1958. For the last 10 
years, political parties, elections and repre- 
sentative government were forbidden. Thai- 
land was governed by martial law under an 
“administrative,’ not elective, constitution, 
while an appointed constituent assembly 
slowly deliberated on what would fit Thai- 
land. 

Finally, a conservative constitution was 
promulgated on June 20, 1968, by His Maj- 
esty, King Bhumiphol Adulyadej, with all the 
symbolic heraldry of traditional temple gongs 
and conch shells under a modern flyover of 
skilled Thai Air Force pilots. With the King 
as head of state, upholder of the Buddhist 
religion, and supreme commander of the Thai 
armed forces, the constitution provides for 
a “democratic form of government” and a 
constitutional monarchy in a very Thai way. 
There are provisions for the role and mission 
of the King and the rights, liberties and duties 
of the Thai people. The “directive prin- 
ciples” of state policy include a guarantee of 
Thailand’s independence, reciprocity in in- 
ternational relations, the responsibility of the 
armed forces to safeguard independence or 
to “suppress riots,” the promotion of education 
and research, the preservation of the national 
culture, the support of private economic ini- 
tiative, the encouragement of agricultural 
pursuits, the expansion of social welfare for 
the “happiness of the people” and the promo- 
tion of local government. 

The legislative and political provisions of 
the constitution, however, are the most sig- 
nificant ones for Thailand, Southeast Asia, 
and the United States. The constitution pro- 
vides for an appointed, not an elected, Sen- 
ate. The House of Representatives, however, 
is to be elected, with members serving for four 
years. The first such elections are to be held 
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within 240 days of the new constitution com- 
ing into effect, that is, by February 15, 1969, 
at the latest. The executive powers are to be 
exercised by a Prime Minister and a Cabinet 
both appointed by the King. Unlike the 
European parliamentary system, Ministers 
cannot vote in the National Assembly. The 
constitution also provides for the judicial 
power under independent courts, a constitu- 
tional tribunal, and the amending process of 
the constitution. 

Since June 20, political activity has been 
gaining momentum. In early July, 1968, on 
recommendations from the government, the 
King appointed part of the new Senate, of 
which some 90 of the 120 persons are officers 
of the armed forces and the police. Subse- 
quently, the Senate drafted a law on political 
parties and a law regulating the elections for 
the National Assembly. In the meantime, the 
Democratic party—which has been famous 
in Thai politics since the 1930’s for its effec- 
tive and colorful opposition—upset predic- 
tions (and some official expectations) by win- 
ning 22 out of 24 seats in the Bangkok mu- 
nicipal elections. Whether or not this was a 
sign of the future, it intensified interest in 
political activity, at least in Bangkok. 

The two laws drafted by the Senate give 
effect to what might be called Thailand’s 
“prudential democracy.’ Thai leaders are 
taking no chances, for contemporary Thai as 
well as Asian history supports their caution in 
seeking to avoid the chaos of too many parties 
or the dilemma of foreign influences. The Po- 
litical Parties Act limits the number of politi- 
cal parties and keeps them completely out of 
the “pockets” or “purses” of the aliens— 
Chinese, foreign Communists, or Westerners. 
Thailand, like other Asian countries which 
tried out the Western party system before and 
after World War II, found that the West's 
political suit did not fit Thailand's political 
body. The 1968 constitution and the Politi- 
cal Parties Act are new models. It is sig- 
nificant, for example, that several sections of 
this act prohibit political parties from acting 
against the "democratic administration," 
peace and order, the “good morality of the 


2 Siam Nikorn, October 1, 1968. 
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people" or the national economy and security. 
The act sets up a political party registrar, the 
Undersecretary of the Interior, with power to 
regulate the authorization and supervision of 
political parties within the intent of the law. 
Parties must reapply to him for registration 
every year. Moreover, he can stop the activi- 
ties of a party's executive committee and elim- 
inate it if the party executives are found re- 
sponsible for harmful activities. 

Since mid-October, political leaders and 
political parties have been forming. The 
Prime Minister personally registered a “new” 
Sahapracha Thai party—the United Thai 
Peoples party—at ten minutes of ten on the 
night of October 25, because that was the 
“auspicious time” selected by the priests and 
astrologers for this “history-making event.” 
The 15 founders of the party, including the 
Prime Minister, consisted of the 12 top mili- 
tary officers of the kingdom and three civilians, 
including Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman, 
and Minister of National Development Pote 
Sarasin, both of whom were Thai ambassa- 
dors to the United States and who are leaders 
in promoting Thailand’s role in Asian co- 
operation. 

Continuing the direction of the past dec- 
ade, this government party’s foreign platform 
stresses regional cooperation, friendly rela- 
tions with all nations having no “evil designs” 
on Thailand, peaceful settlement of disputes, 
and Thai sovereignty. Its domestic platform 
calls for national unity, political security, free 
enterprise, and planned development of a 
diversified economy. 

In contrast, the Democratic party puts 
more stress on democratic than on traditional 
goals, seeking to amend the constitution to 
make the form of government more repre- 
sentative and to serve the people better. The 
Democratic party’s foreign policy would make 
Thailand as “self-dependent as possible” in 
case “a powerful nation aiding Thailand 
changes its policy toward Thailand,” perhaps 
suggesting a looser relationship with the 
United States.? | 

Several other parties have been in the pro- 
cess of formation or revival. 'ТҺе Prachachon 
(People's party) 15 resuming activity as a 
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“popular party" which, before 1958, partici- 
pated in some coalition governments as well 
as in opposition. The Sethaorn (Economist 
party) ; which was a-prominent socialist group, 
is reviving its efforts to formulate a demo- 
cratic socialist program and to appeal to in- 
tellectuals and workers at least in the urban 
areas. The Naew Prachatipatai party (Dem- 
ocratic Front) is appealing to the younger 
generation. The Rasadorn (Populist party), 
which sounds somewhat like some of the 
others, is supposed to have a more farm- 
oriented, rural appeal. 

Thailand’s new chapter of politics has 
opened political dialogue for the first time in 
many years. Just two days after the King 
promulgated the constitution, several thou- 
sand students demonstrated. Some were pro- 
testing against the government's decision to 
retain martial law under the new constitution; 
others were shouting anti-government slogans, 
complaining about rising prices, police brutal- 
ity, the sending of Thai troops to Vietnam, 
and the use of Bangkok as a "rest and recrea- 
tion spot" for United States soldiers from 
Vietnam. 

Another sign of new political openings 
within Thailand’s “prudential democracy" 
has been public discussion of ending the ban 
on labor unions and the possibility of reestab- 
lishing free collective bargaining. The presi- 
dent of the former Thailand Trade Union 
Congress, who was in jail for several years 
since 1958, has pointed out that the number 
of Thai workers has substantially increased 
during the past decades as a result of the gov- 
ernment's promotion of industry, foreign in- 
vestment and manufacturing. Service trades 
have also increased in the urban areas of 
Thailand. Consequently, concern has been 
expressed in the Thai press that some kind of 
labor organization is needed to protect and 
enhance the working conditions for the grow- 
ing ranks of Thai urban labor. This could 
be significant in terms of helping the growth 
of a non-Communist regional labor move- 
ment in Southeast Asia. 

During 1968, discussion and questioning of 


3 Siam Rath, September 17, 1968; Bangkok Post, 
October 2, 1968. 


Thailand’s foreign policy also opened up 
somewhat. This subject, until recently, was 
carefully ignored in the Thai press, although 
constantly talked about and even criticized 
privately among Thais in Bangkok. On Sep- 
tember 9, Siam Rath, Thailand’s distinguished 
newspaper, published a long anonymous com- 
mentary which may have been written by the 
newspaper’s editor, Kukrit Pramoj. Crit- 
icizing the foreign policies of Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman and the Thai government, 
the commentary suggested a position between 
“waging an anti-American campaign” or “fol- 
lowing all the way with America.” Instead, 
it urged using 


our heads to think where our national interest 
and our hope of survival lie, to what extent we 
can rely on our allies, how much we have to 
stand on our own two feet, and how free we are 
to dictate our foreign policy. 


Observing that the United States is going to 
“relax its commitments in Southeast Asia,” 
the commentary questioned whether a foreign 
policy centered on regional cooperation among 
Southeast Asian countries would enable them 
to survive. According to Siam Rath, Thai- 
land's survival depended not on being an ally 
of any country, but on the “security of 
our country’s internal politics’; it urged the 
speeding up of military and internal adminis- 
trative policies to restore peace and order in- 
side Thailand. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR COMMUNISM 


This new political chapter opened up new 
opportunities for the Communists in Thai- 
land. Their small party has long been out- 
lawed. For several decades it has operated 
underground with difficulty. The Commu- 
nists have made it clear now, however, that 
they will not “go political” and join the new 
political process. In fact, they vehemently 
reject the electoral parliamentary way and 
will proceed with their “armed people’s war,” 
using violent means to attain power. Instead 
of waiting to see how political opportunities 
might evolve under the constitution and the 
Political Parties Act, the Communists imme- 
diately denounced the “fake” constitution, 
the “Thanom-Praphat clique,’ the “neo- 
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colonialism of the U.S. imperialists,’ and 
struggle through peaceful or parliamentary 
means. The Thai Communist party will con- 
tinue to push the Maoist line of gun power 
rather than law power, and will not join the 
other parties in seeking votes or political 
power via legal means. 

According to the clandestine Communist 
“voice of the Thai people,” the question of 
whether to “fight with arms or fight in the 
National Assembly” can be answered only by 
a decision to wage “armed struggle” resolutely 
because, in the Maoist lexicon, struggle 
through peaceful means or by the electoral 
process cannot “liberate” Thailand. Instead, 
the Thai Communists are applying a strategy 
of “sanctions” against the “fake” general elec- 
tions. They will try to persuade or intimidate 
the people not to vote or participate in elec- 
tions in any way. The National Liberation 
Front has tried the same strategy in Vietnam. 

The Communist party of Thailand has also 
appealed to political groups or leaders to join 
its armed struggle and attack violently on all 
fronts in every region of Thailand until final 
victory is attained. As in Vietnam, it is by 
the bullet, not the ballot, that the Commu- 
nists plan to take over Southeast Asia. As 
many Communist defectors have claimed, if 
the Communists can topple Thailand they 
will have achieved the goal of Peking, Hanoi 
and the Asian Communists in general. They 
will “regionalize” Southeast Asia in another 
“socialist commonwealth.” 


THAILAND AND COMMUNIST 
INSURGENCY 

The Communist effort to capture Thailand 
by violence rather than by elections seemed 
to lose momentum in 1968. Most Commu- 
nist insurgency has taken place since 1964 in 
fairly isolated, poor village areas of northeast 
Thailand near the Mekong River. Other 
pockets of armed action have also developed 
in northern Thailand, where members of hill 
tribes have been well trained and armed by 
the Chinese Communists, and in the long 
southern peninsula where Chinese Communist 
guerrillas and Thai Muslim dissidents have 
been harassing police. 
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The main effort of the insurgency in north- 
east Thailand seems to have been a low level, 
elementary, synthetic form of insurrection or 
rebellion. Even the poorest Thais in north- 
east Thailand do not seem to have caught the 
spark of revolution. The Communists have 
obviously found it hard to "radicalize" the 
Thai peasants. Each year since 1962 several 
hundred young men have gone through Com- 
munist guerrilla training near Hanoi or in 
China. But the total number of Thai guer- 
rillas seems to besomething like 3,000 to 4,000, 
and has not increased over the past three 
years. In fact, on October 15, 1968, Prime 
Minister Thanom told a press conference that 
only some 2,000 "terrorists" were left. 

Describing their lack of spark, a Vietcong 
colonel who had defected told me in Saigon 
in June, 1968, that the Thai farm boys whom 
he had tried to train during 1962-1964 were 
very poor revolutionary prospects. They were 
so under-motivated and under-educated that 
they did not become disciplined, dedicated or 
competent guerrillas. He very much doubted 
that they had the zeal to carry out what he 
called the “insurrection of Thailand? He 
had been instructed to indoctrinate these 
young Thais with the insurrectionary aims 
of abolishing Thailand’s national institutions 
—the monarchy, the Buddhist Church and 
the government—establishing a “people’s 
republic” after “the American imperialists” 
had been ejected from Thailand, and joining 
China, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia in a 
socialist federation. 

Thai defectors have described the same 
objectives to me. ‘They have also confirmed 
their unwillingness to remain in a radical 
movement aimed at assassinating their King 
and Queen, killing their Buddhist priests, and 
spreading violence throughout their land. 
While they had grievances and aspirations, 
like most young Thais today, they did not 
relish the Communist program. The colonel, 
indeed, believed that the Thai Communists 
had very little prospect of succeeding in 
Thailand. 

The course of the insurgency in 1967-1968 
seems to have borne out his predictions. The 
number of assassinations, ambushes, armed 
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propaganda meetings and other terrorist acts 
dropped off markedly compared to the rising 
scale of violence in 1965-1966. Unless their 
effectiveness has been hidden, the Communist 
insurgents have very little to show for their 
“instant revolution" of the last decade in 
Thailand.* 

Three factors explain the lack of Commu- 
nist headway in Thailand and the govern- 
ment’s relative success in bringing the insur- 
gency under reasonably satisfactory control. 
These are lessons for all Southeast Asia and 
for the United States, too. First, the Thai 
farmer and his family—as individuals and as 
part of the large rural majority of Thailand’s 
population—are not susceptible to the Com- 
munist message and to Communist tactics. 
Thais are individualists and traditionalists. 
They follow their Buddhist and religious cus- 
toms. ‘They own their own farms, even if they 
are in debt. They look for a kind of satis- 
faction known as sannuk. They do not sub- 
scribe: to the materialistic appeal of Commu- 
nist doctrine, and reject the negative and de- 
structive tactics of the Communist insurgents 
such as hatred for their King and Queen and 
their government or antagonism toward the 
Buddhist monks and teachers. 

While the northeast remains the poorest sec- 
tion of Thailand, the people in the northeast 
have not shifted their loyalties5 Although 
the farmers can be intimidated and corralled 
by use of terror and the gun, and will help- 
lessly submit to a superior power if denied 
protection, the Thai instinctively prefers to 
stay out of politics. Thus the Thai rural 
population does not offer a potential base for 
a widespread “radicalizing’ movement in 
Thailand. If this is true for Thailand, the 
therapy can be applied to Vietnam and other 
parts of Southeast Asia. 

Since 1961, the Thai government has vig- 
orously taken the initiative in dealing with 
Thai farmers in remote areas to prevent or 


4For similar conclusions sec Stanley Karnow’s 
articles in The Washington Post of December 7 and 
8, 1967; the Wall Street Journal, April 29, 1968, 
page 16; and George Wilson’s report in The Wash- 
ington Post of May 26, 1968. 

5 See Asia, a journal published by The Asia So- 
ciety, Volume 6, Autumn, 1966, pp. 2-27. 


reduce Communist insurgency. The Thai 
government's imaginative innovations in po- 
litical, social, economic and security develop- 
ment will have an important bearing on Thai- 
land's ability to carry out her role in South- 
east Asia. The most lasting innovation, in my 
judgment, has been the sustained Thai effort 
to improve the quality of administration of 
local government in villages and provincial 
districts. Good service, good police, and good 
development are the ingredients of success in 
rural Southeast Asia, difficult as it is to train 
the people. 

The Thai leaders have understood—where 
many other Southeast Asian governments have 
not—that a political vacuum in the villages 
would be the most vulnerable opening for 
Communist tactics of force and intimidation. 
Accordingly, the Thais have undertaken a 
number of measures to try to fill that vacuum. 
While some have backfired or have been 
heavy-handed, the efforts to improve the ca- 
pacities of village mayors, district officials and 
provincial governors are, on balance, paying 
off in diminishing the village vacuum, estab- 
lishing communication between the governed 
and the governors, and improving the lot of 
the farmers, their wives who are so important 
in this, and the children who are changing the 
future expectations of Thai society as a whole. 
The Thai government has brought a “govern- 
ment presence” into rural areas where there 
was danger of insurgency or actual armed at- 
tacks. In villages which hardly ever saw an 
outsider except a tax-collector, mobile infor- 
mation teams and mobile development units 
have introduced many different kinds of tech- 
nicians to help the villagers in their daily lives 
and in protecting themselves. 

Over the past few years, much of the popu- 
lation of northeast Thailand has come to real- 
ize that there is such a thing as a government 


(Continued on page 110) 
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“The stakes in Malaysia are high, both for Malaysians and for two of the 

major foreign powers. In the end, however, it will be the Malaysians them- 

. selves... who will determine the winners of the Malaysian political game... . 

Malaysian government may fall far short of the democratic ideal, but it is diffi- 
cult not to sympathize with the dilemmas faced by its leadership.” 


The Malaysian Political Game 


By Rosert O. TILMAN 
Associate Professor of Political Science, Yale University. 


independent Malaya,’ the birth of the 

larger Federation of Malaysia touched 
off numerous domestic and international dis- 
putes that have continued almost uninter- 
rupted to the present time. On the surface 
this may not seem unexpected. Malaya had 
her internal communal problems, and it is 
not surprising that the enlarged federation, 
which incorporated the large Chinese popula- 
tion of Singapore, exacerbated some of these 
underlying social tensions. Malaya and Brit- 
ain fought a 12-year war against Communist- 
led guerrillas (1948-1960) and, again, it 
comes as no surprise that these same Malayan 
political leaders regarded communism as one 
of the major threats facing Malaysia and re- 
sponded appropriately. 

A number of the manifold and difficult 
problems Malaysia faced stemmed from the 
natural enemies of the present regime—com- 
munism, communal chauvinism, and the lin- 
gering hostility of states identified with these 


[ CONTRAST TO the quiet emergence of an 


1 The terms Malay, Malaya, Malaysia, Malayan 
and Malaysian are confusing. “Malay” refers to 
the communal group from which the name of the 
Peninsula is derived. ‘Malaya” is often used even 
today to describe the territory of the former Feder- 
ation of Malaya (1948-1963). “Malaysia” is now 
applied to the territory of the enlarged Federation 
of Malaysia (1963—), which incorporated the old 
Federation of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, and 
Sabah (formerly North Borneo). Singapore with- 
drew on August 9, 1965, but the remaining states 
are still known as the Federation of Malaysia. 
“Malayan” and “Malaysian” are used to indicate 
nationality rather than community. 


forces in Malaya. These problems could be 
anticipated. What was unexpected, however, 
was the extent to which some of Malaysia's 
most pressing internal troubles would spring 
as unintended consequences from her domes- 
tic successes and the extent to which Malaysia 
would find it difficult to get along with some 
of her previously friendly neighbors. 

At home, the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the Alliance government produced a growing 
Gross National Product, raised living stan- 
dards, and provided impressive social ameni- 
ties, but in so doing it also began to trim away 
the social insulation separating the Malay and 
Chinese communities. From increased con- 
tact came increased tension, and race riots 
occurred for the first time in Penang, Singa- 
pore and elsewhere in 1964. Moreover, po- 
litical demonstrations (novelties in themselves 
in Malaya) increasingly took on a communal 
flavor. It became painfully apparent in Ma- 
laysia from 1963 onward that “getting to 
know you" did not necessarily imply "getting 
to like you," despite the authority of the 
heroine of Anna and the King of Siam. Many 
of the more recent domestic problems facing 
Malaysia may, in fact, be traced to this simple 
observation. 

In foreign affairs, Malaysia found herself 
embroiled frequently in small but nasty dis- 
putes that on the surface appeared highly il- 
logical. Malaysia and Indonesia are both 
predominantly Malay-Muslim in ethnic and 
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religious composition and they share a com- 
mon language; yet konfrontasi? took the two 
states to the brink of open warfare. The 
Philippines and Malaysia share many ethnic, 
linguistic and cultural traits; they are two of 
the three practicing democracies in Southeast 
Asia; both are ideologically committed to the 
West; both elites are English-speaking; and 
both are strongly committed to free enterprise 
economics. Yet the Philippine claim to 
Sabah—badly handled by both parties—has 
disrupted economic ties, threatened the new 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), and produced mutual suspicions 
that will make future understandings more 
difficult. 

Malaysia and Singapore also share many 
of the common traits of the Philippines and 
Malaysia (with the major exception of race). 
Singapore is the natural port for the Malayan 
hinterland and the transportation and com- 
munication systems of Malaysia are largely 
Singapore-centered. Yet Malaysia found it 
impossible to live with Singapore as a member 
of the Federation, and as independent neigh- 
bors their relations, though improved, are 
still strained. 

Why have such problems as these arisen at 
home and abroad? What are the stakes both 
for Malaysians and outsiders? 


THE STAKES OF THE GAME 


Even by present international standards, 
Malaysia is a small state in total land area, 
somewhat smaller than California and Japan, 
somewhat larger than Italy, and about the 
size of Finland. Her some nine million popu- 
lation is scattered unevenly from the southern 
border of Thailand down the peninsula of 
Malaya and across the South China Sea from 
the northwestern to the northeastern tips of 
Borneo (excluding the two pockets that con- 


2 Konfrontasi (confrontation) was the term used 
by Sukarno to describe the Indonesian opposition 
to the creation and existence of Malaysia. 

3 Malays constitute about 40 per cent of Malay- 
sia’s population; the Chinese, slightly less. Unfor- 
tunately, the last census in the Peninsula is now 
more than 10 years old. Also, the government now 
confuses the estimates by shifting the categories 
used in the 1957 (Malaya) and 1960 (Sabah and 
Sarawak) census reports. 


stitute the Sultanate of Brunei). Although 
standards of living vary greatly throughout 
Malaysia, per capita incomes there rank 
third in Asia, following Japan and Singa- 
pore. Wealth is generally concentrated geo- 
graphically in the west and south of the penin- 
sula, in urban centers throughout, and in 
scattered pockets elsewhere. In social terms, 
the per capita income of the Chinese commu- 
nity is the highest, that of the Bornean natives 
the lowest, while the urban Malays tend to be 
well off and the rural Malays poor? The 
diversity of Malaysia is probably her most 
striking feature. Although located in the same 
country, the air-conditioned buildings of 
Kuala Lumpur and the longhouses of Sara- 
wak represent two different worlds. 

Malaysia has been blessed by nature with 
some of the major tin deposits of the world 
and, thanks to British colonialism, with the 
world's most productive rubber industry. But 
in fairness to the Malaysians it must be 
pointed out that it was not the colonial power 
alone that succeeded in exploiting these nat- 
ural resources, for, unlike her Indonesian 
neighbor, Malaya took up where the British 
left off in a most rational and businesslike 
manner. As synthetics threatened natural 
rubber, Malaya worked hard to improve tech- 


nology, reduce costs, increase production, 


and pioneer new uses for natural rubber. 
Rational economic planners told Malaysia’s 
politicians what they could expect in the years 
ahead and—to their everlasting credit—the 
politicians accepted economic logic and did 
not search for foreign conspirators in times 
of declining revenues. 

When faced with the hard fact that the de- 
mand for tin was falling to the point that it 
might become uneconomic to extract it, and 
when they recognized that natural rubber was 
destined to face stiffer competition from syn- 
thetics each year, Malaysia’s political leaders 
began planning economic diversification. 
While one can still speak only in terms of the 
potential of Malaysia in such fields as manu- 
facturing, shipping and tourism, it is never- 
theless possible to point to a number of prom- 
ising developments. Hopefully, these will 
provide alternative sources of national wealth 
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as the fortunes of rubber and of tin decline. 

Malaysia is well off by many standards of 
measurement and the upper classes of the 
country have much to lose should the game 
be radically changed. Similarly, there are 
many outside Malaysia who also have a stake 
in her future. 

For the developed world, the economic 
stakes are high but, ironically, they are prob- 
ably lower in the case of the most technologi- 
cally advanced nations. In the United States 
and West Germany, synthetics have already 
reached high levels of production; technology 
has gradually shifted to the utilization of 
larger proportions of these; and the resulting 
demand for natural rubber has proportion- 
ately fallen. The U.S.S.R., which has lagged 
in the development of synthetics, is now the 
single largest purchaser of Malaysian rubber. 
Malaysia needs the Russian market, and the 
U.S.S.R. needs Malaysian rubber. This hard 
economic fact has produced some striking be- 
havioral contradictions,* though it has only 
softened Malaysia’s anti-Communist posture, 
not erased it. 

China presents an entirely different case. 
The economic stakes of China in Malaysia are 
small? and the ideological stances of the two 
countries are poles apart. For these reasons, 
the Alliance regime fears Chinese adventures 
in Malaysia and, while the role played by 
China in the Malayan Emergency of 1948— 
1960 was probably smaller than the govern- 
ment claims, the present fear is not un- 
founded. There is little that Malaysia has to 
offer that China cannot procure at the pres- 
ent time through normal channels of inter- 
national trade at a lower cost than could be 
obtained through political adventures. But, 
given the ideological fervor and political up- 


*In the library of the University of Malaya, 
books on Marx and Lenin are kept under lock and 
key with the additional requirement that the names 
of all users must periodically be forwarded to the 
government. Nevertheless, according to the offi- 
cial Malaysian Press Digest, one of the high points 
of the Malaysian Deputy Prime Minister's trip to 
Moscow was a visit to Lenin's study in the Krem- 
in. 

5 Malaysia’s trade with China represents only a 
small fraction of her total world trade. It is inter- 
esting, however, that the balance is strongly and 
consistently in favor of China. 
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heaval in China today, Malaysian leaders are 
probably correct in assuming that economic 
rationality might not be a major factor in con- 
temporary Chinese foreign policy. Having 
said this, however, it still must be pointed out 
that there is little evidence on the public rec- 
ord that China has been involved in the politi- 
cal troubles of Malaysia thus far. 

'The United States has apparently accepted 
the new Soviet diplomatic presence in Malay- 
sia gracefully, but it shares with Malaysia the 
fear of possible Chinese adventures in South- 
east Asia. To counter this perceived threat the 
creation of a viable non-Communist regional 
association has become an important United 
States goal. "There was, therefore, some opti- 
mism in Washington over the Asian and 
Pacific Council (ASPAC) and the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). 
ASPAC (which includes members from both 
East and Southeast Asia) has proved too un- 
discriminating in its anticommunism to be 
attractive to Malaysia now that she has good 
relations with the U.S.S.R. and several East 
European Communist countries. ASEAN 
(Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore and Thailand) was initially greeted with 
enthusiasm in the participating countries of 
Southeast Asia and in Washington, and its 
future looked promising. ASEAN was actu- 
ally a descendent of ASA (the Association of 
Southeast Asia—Malaysia, the Philippines, 
and Thailand) and resembles ASA in the 
statement of its goals and procedures. ASA 
recorded some small accomplishments before 
relations were disrupted between Malaysia 
and the Philippines as a result of the Sabah 
dispute and, similarly, ASEAN, after a loudly 
trumpeted beginning, is now less active be- 
cause of the same issue. In brief, despite her 
image of China, there is very little evidence 
to date that Malaysia has come to recognize 
“Southeast Asia” as a regional political con- 
cept that may serve as a useful counterweight 
to the China she fears. It might be added 
that this general reluctance to enter into 
meaningful association with her neighbors is 
by no means limited to Malaysia. It there- 
fore seems highly unlikely, despite optimism 
in some quarters, that a genuine regional 


political association wil emerge for many 
years. 

'The stakes in Malaysia are high, both for 
Malaysians and for two of the major foreign 
powers. In the end, however, it will be the 
Malaysians themselves, not the Russians, Chi- 
nese, or Americans, who will determine the 
winners and losers of the Malaysian political 
game. 


THE RULES OF THE GAME 


Malaysia’s system of government can be 
described briefly as a hybrid combination of 
a Westminster Parliament (including a Brit- 
ish-style monarch and lower house but with 
an upper house that resembles the House of 
Lords and the United States Senate) super- 
imposed on a federal structure and decorated 
by the trappings of an Islamic Sultanate. Al- 
though the system is federal in name, the 
states are weak and the center is strong. The 
head of state (Yang di-Pertuan Agong, or 
King), who is selected every five years from 
among the nine reigning sultans, has high 
status but little power. The upper chamber 
(Dewan Negara, or Senate) is made up of 
persons appointed by the King because of un- 
usual service to the state (a practice borrowed 
from the House of Lords) and of representa- 
tives elected by the 13 state legislatures (as was 
true in the United States before the Seven- 
teenth Amendment). The Dewan Negara 
has few real powers. 

It is the lower house (Dewan Ra’ayat, or 
House of Representatives) that is designated 
by the constitution as the center of Malaysian 
politics. The House, with several exceptions, 
can amend the constitution with a simple two- 
thirds vote and it can pass laws with a simple 
majority. Representatives are elected by 
plurality vote from single-member constitu- 
encies throughout Malaya (and shortly 
throughout Malaysia) for periods determined 
by the government in power, but not to ex- 
ceed five years. The majority party then 
selects its prime minister, who in turn ap- 
points a cabinet that is collectively responsible 
to the lower house. In prescribing the func- 
tioning of parliamentary government, the 
Malayan and Malaysian constitutions largely 
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codified the unwritten conventions of Britain. 
But because of the differing nature of the 
party systems, one has to go beyond the for- 
mal constitution to understand the actual 
dynamics of government. 

The ruling party in Malaysia since the in- 
dependence of Malaya in 1957 has been the 
Alliance, a federation of three communally- 
based parties dominated by the United Malays 
National Organization (U.M.N.O.). Of the 
other two components, the Malayan Chinese 
Association (M.C.A.) is far stronger than the 
Malayan Indian Congress (M.I.C.) but, 
given the nature of the unspoken political 
bargain in the Alliance, U.N.M.O. has re- 
tained a vastly disproportionate voice in pol- 
icy-making. 

After the creation of Malaysia, the com- 
position of the Alliance became more compli- 
cated. Parties bearing the Alliance name 
were successful in the the indirect elections 
held in the two Bornean states, and in Parlia- 
ment the Sabah Alliance party, the Sarawak 
Alliance party, and Malayan Alliance party 
united to form the Malaysian Alliance. How- 
ever, in view of the low state of development 
in Borneo, the competence of the Malayan 
Alliance leadership, and the resources avail- 
able to Kuala Lumpur leaders, the Bornean 
Alliances—constantly divided by internal 
bickering of a highly particularistic nature— 
have had little influence on the policies of the 
Malaysian Alliance. In brief and admittedly 
oversimplified terms, the old Malayan Alli- 
ance still prescribes the rules of the game in 
Parliament and the Bornean Alliances ac- 
quiesce with little dissent. 

The loyal opposition is badly fragmented 


. and covers the spectrum from the Malay- 


supremacy, avowedly Muslim, Pan-Malayan 
Islamic party to the left-wing Labor party 
dominated by Chinese. Thus far there has 
been little success in creating a united oppo- 
sition, though in the months before the ex- 
pulsion of Singapore the idea of a "grand 
opposition" seemed to be emerging. 

A more recent development has been the 
creation of the Gerakan Ra'ayat Malaysia 
(Malaysan Peoples Movement), a multi- 
communal opposition party organized by in- 
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tellectuals from the universities and the рго- 
fessions. The Gerakan stands for more direct 
government intervention in the economy, civil 
equality based on assistance for the poor of 
all races, and a nonaligned foreign policy. It 
seems doubtful that the Gerakan will ever at- 
tain mass support, and its future is uncertain. 
It could perhaps become a permanently small 
party deriving its influence from the compe- 
tence and cohesion of its leadership. On the 
other hand, with the departure from Malay- 
sia of the Gerakan’s most articulate Malay- 
sian-Chinese Јеайег, it is possible that the 
Malay leaders, also articulate and committed, 
may gradually reorient the party in a more 
modernist Muslim-Malay direction. In any 
case, at least at the present time, the Gerakan 
has joined the ranks of the splintered and 
ineffectual loyal opposition. 

Although one may find numerous faults 
with the Alliance (it is often heavy-handed 
and insensitive, for example) it cannot be 
denied that it has provided a socially plural 
state with an effective and relatively efficient 
government that permits only a tolerable 
amount of corruption. In the context of 
Southeast Asia (or anywhere else in the world 
for that matter) this is no mean accomplish- 
ment, 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of the 
Alliance has been its ability to make political 
decisions affecting the major communities 
without inflaming communal emotions. This 
has been possible because the Alliance gov- 
ernment has placed considerable restriction 
on free speech when such speech concerns 
relations among the races; at the same time 
it has carried out its undoubtedly heated po- 
litical bargaining on sensitive social questions 
behind the closed doors of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Most of the potentially 
explosive communal issues are resolved by a 
small number of persons in private. Once a 
decision is made, it is presented to the Parlia- 
ment and to the public as the Alliance con- 
sensus. At the same time, the emotional 
level of public debate is controlled and the 

6 Wang Gungwu, one of the founders of the Ge- 
rakan, left Malaysia shortly after the creation of the 


party to fill a history chair at the Australian Na- 
tional University. 
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well-disciplined Alliance membership is 
whipped into line behind its leaders. Thus 
the Alliance can move from debate, to policy, 
to law, with a minimum of friction. This is 
not precisely democracy as the West has come 
to know it but, given the realities of the Ma- 
laysian environment, it would not be easy for 
any political theorist to construct a more 
democratic system that was still workable. 

How long Malaysians themselves will be 
willing to play the game by these rules, and 
how long the Alliance will be able to maintain 
some of the “gentlemen’s agreements” essen- 
tial to the playing of the game, are questions 
that are not easy to answer. Malays have 
found that many non-Malays do in fact want 
the prestige and perquisites of service in the 
upper echelon of administration (a British 
and Malay preserve in colonial days), and 
the Alliance government has encouraged Ma- 
lays to enter into business (a Chinese and Brit- 
ish preserve under colonialism) . 

Moreover, the Chinese electorate has ex- 
panded dramatically since the first general 
elections in 1955. While the cards are stacked 
against them because of their concentration 
in urban areas and the contrasting dispersal 
of Malay voters throughout the country, and 
while discrimination against urban voters is 
constitutionally sanctioned, it is nevertheless 
apparent that the Chinese have gained con- 
siderable electoral strength in the decade of 
independence. 


THE PLAYERS 


The political elite of present-day Malaysia 
is a remarkably homogeneous group drawn 
largely from a single educational stream. 
Many of the older political and bureaucratic 
leaders, in fact, passed through an almost 
identical socialization process consisting of 
Malay College at Kuala Kangsar, the Malay 
Administrative Service (M.A.S) , and the Ma- 
layan Civil Service (M.C.S.). Malay Col- 
lege was (and to a large extent still is) an 
English public school transported into the 
tropical environment of Perak. The school, 
in the days of the older elite of Malaysia, came 
complete with a stern but fair English head- 
master, prefects, a high table, playing fields 
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and all the trappings of an aristocratic British 
public school. The virtues extolled were the 
same as those praised at Eton, Harrow and 
Charter House, and the emerging graduates 
(*old boys?) were about as English in speech, 
mannerisms and expressed attitudes as were 
their British equivalents. 

Most of the “old boys" of Malay College, 
and many graduates of secondary schools cre- 
ated later on the Malay College model, found 
their way into the M.A.S., the junior service 
that staffed subordinate posts in the old Feder- 
ated Malay States and served as a feeder for 
the colonial-dominated M.C.S. The М.А.5. 
gave its members more than mere administra- 
tive experience, for it also prepared them fur- 
ther for entry into the British-dominated 
world of modern Malaya. Those most socially 
acceptable to the British colonial authorities 
(provided they also happened to have a mini- 
mum of professional competence) could look 
forward eventually to admission to the elite 
М.С.5. For most Malay bureaucrats, the 
М.С.$. represented the crowning achievement 
of their lives, even if they retired after some 
10 or 15 years of M.C.S. service, with no 
higher position than that of District Officer. 
When the British began to transfer power to 
the Malays, following the Second World War, 
there was a readily available pool of talent 
that was English-speaking, accepted in Brit- 
ish social circles and generally competent in 
governmental affairs. The parting with Brit- 
ain in 1957 was, therefore, smooth, cordial 
and gentlemanly, and the elite still in office 
is the same elite that stood in Merdeka Sta- 
dium on August 31, 1957, to witness the 
lowering of the Union Jack for the last time 
over Malayan soil. 

Although most of these elite were drawn 
from the Malay community, the English 
stream of education also produced enough 
Chinese and Indians to permit communica- 
tions across communal lines, at least at the 
very top. Malays dominated administration 
and politics in the last days of British rule, but 
there were a number of English-educated non- 
Malays who had undergone a similar sociali- 
zation experience through somewhat different 
channels. Individually, these formed com- 


munal political parties; together, they created 
the present Alliance. 

If the English stream of education pro- 
duced a cooperating elite, then the Malay and 
Chinese streams can be said to have produced 
many (but not all) of the contending elite. 
Malay education was introduced by the Brit- 
ish to make the Malays better peasants; at 
least it gave them so little modern secular edu- 
cation that they could not share any other 
kind of life. While it probably accomplished 
this goal with the masses, there were, not un- 
expectedly, many who learned more than the 
bare minimum, either at religious schools or 
at the Sultan Idiris Training College, which 
was charged with turning out Malay school 
teachers and teaching materials. Much of 
the Malay opposition to the Alliance today 
can be traced to these two educational sources. 

British educational policy toward the Chi- 
nese was largely one of laissez faire. The Chi- 
nese were willing and able to educate them- 
selves and the British, for reasons of economy, 
were willing to let them. In the end, this 
short-range economy proved costly to both 
Britain and to Malaysia but, at the time, it 
seemed to most to be a highly practical and 
workable solution. The Chinese educational 
stream produced a frustrated and disoriented 
population who were neither Chinese nor 
Malayan, and who possessed few of the tech- 
nical skills needed to achieve social status in 
the Malayan system. While some succeeded in 
business, many more retreated to a life where 
day-to-day existence was their chief concern. 
It was the latter group who provided the vol- 
unteers for the guerrilla war of 1948-1960, 

(Continued on page 114) 
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BREAKTHROUGH IN BURMA, By Ba 
Maw (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1968. 460 pages, index, appendices, 
$8.75.) 


HISTORY OF BURMA, By Maune Ним 
Аомс (New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1967. 350 pages, index, appendices, 
$12.00.) 


Burma’s voluntary absence from the 
Asian diplomatic scene has often been in- 
terpreted as a sign of that country’s deter- 
mined attempt to set her internal house in 
order. A nation of innumerable political 
and ideological factions, ethnic groups and 
religious associations, Burma has faced 
many obstacles in developing a sense of 
national identity and unity. The little na- 
tional harmony and domestic peace the 
country has enjoyed in this century have 
been the result of the authoritarian and 
quasi-democratic practices of the various 
governments in power; and since Burma 
has been subjected to control by successive 
British, Japanese and again British regimes, 
the current Burmese national leaders have 
decided to reduce their political connec- 
tions with the outside world. These lead- 
ers have often expressed the wish to reduce 
the many divisions and tensions in their 
country. 

This has been accomplished by closing 
the doors to foreign influences; the West as 
well as the East has been asked to let the 
country develop along her own lines. The 
search for the origin of this broad policy 
of national diffidence apparently begins 
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somewhere back in Burma’s precolonial 
history. With this perspective in mind two 
new detailed good histories are currently 
available. 

Ba Maw, an outspoken revolutionary, 
educated in England and France and first 
Prime Minister and Head of State of in- 
dependent Burma, gives a personal assess- 
ment of the early anticolonial force which 
collaborated with the Japanese in order to 
evict the British. He examines the intel- 
lectual underpinnings of that movement 
and the innumerable difficulties he faced 
in trying to meet his objectives. He dis- 
cusses the shifting fortunes of many of the 
pre-independence politicians and programs 
as well as the troubles and clashes among 
many of the regional armies which roamed 
—and continue to do so—throughout 
Burma during the war period. Ba Maw 
points out that the Karen rebellion, for ex- 
ample, aimed against the majority Burmans 
has come into existence as a result of the 
desire by a strong minority ethnic group to 
remain outside the national Burmese struc- 
ture. Other communal groups, notably the 
Arakanese, Shans and Kachins, have ex- 
pressed apprehension about their status as 
distinct communities. They too have orga- 
nized paramilitary forces and have taken 
the communal road to insurrection and 
revolutionary activity against the regime. 
Ba Maw concludes that Burmese rulers, 
prior to 1946, had sympathy and under- 
standing for the many national pluralistic 
tendencies but were incapable of creating 
a country that was politically stable and at 


the same time receptive to the political 
needs of her many peoples. 

A history of Burma by Maung Htin 
Aung, a rector of the University of Ran- 
goon, deals with the same background as 
that of Ba Maw but emphasizes other as- 
pects of the problems in greater measure. 
He has set himself the considerable task of 
elucidating the coups and countercoups 
which have been a hallmark of Burmese 
governance. He examines at length the 
broad aspects of British colonial policy of 
establishing protectorates in Burma ruled 
by native kings and satrapies. In these 
difficult tasks of analysis the author has 
succeeded admirably; his book will be an 
essential source of reference for students 
of Burmese affairs. 


GOVERNMENT AND REVOLUTION 
IN VIETNAM. By Dennis J. Duncan- 
son. (New York and London: Oxford 
University Press, 1968. 442 pages, supple- 
mentary notes, abbreviations, bibliography 
and index, $9.50.) 


The conclusions of Dennis Duncanson’s 
treatment of modern day politics in Viet- 
nam are interesting and provocative. He 
notes that “Few foreign observers believe 
the South Vietnamese can put their house 
in order by their own unaided efforts; the 
devastation of war is reason enough for the 
continuation of foreign aid, and the cost 
sooner or later of demobilization is an- 
other.” His treatise is an account of those 
moments of instability in Vietnam when 
conspiracies to unseat the government of 
the day are revealed to the public. Plots 
within the armed forces of Vietnam, the 
attachment of the one-time Diem regime 
to authoritarian practices and the attempts 
by the many governments in Vietnam to 
pacify the countryside by military means— 
without recognizing the difficult root causes 
of the conflict—have continuously increased 
the levels of tensions. Much has gone 
wrong in the military and civil efforts to 
bring peace to Vietnam. Duncanson dis- 
cusses some homely truths—including the 
attitudes of the peasants to their indiffer- 
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ent rulers, the complex problems of rent 
control and land reform, United States aid 
schemes, United States participation in 
Vietnamese affairs, and the tactical achieve- 
ments of the Vietcong. The brief made by 
the author for Vietcong survival against 
its massed opposition is impressive. Quot- 
ing Le Duan, a key North Vietnamese func- 
tionary and theorist, the author notes that 
limited retreats by the Vietcong should be 
seen in long-range perspective, for these 
retreats amount to the government stab- 
bing figuratively into “water, because when 
the sword has been withdrawn the water 
remains unchanged.” ‘The Maoist notion 
of Vietcong identification of its members 
with fishes surrounded by the water of a 
friendly peasantry is very much at the heart 
of North Vietnamese interpretation of cur- 
rent events. 


VIETNAM: How WE Gor In, How To 


Ger Our. By Davin ScHOENBRUN. 
(New York: Atheneum, 1968. 124 pages, 
$2.95.) 


THE FIRST VIETNAM CRISIS: CHINESE 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY AND UNITED STATES 
INVOLVEMENT, 1953-1954. By MELVIN 
Gunrov. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. 165 pages, $7.00.) 


David Schoenbrun, correspondent, com- 
mentator and currently a professor at the 
Graduate School of International Affairs of 
Columbia University, has focused on a 
number of popular misconceptions inherent 
in the United States commitment to Viet- 
nam, including a catalogue of reasons for 
United States intervention. He examines 
and supports the notion that the complex 
war in Vietnam was “... ill conceived from 
the start, that it is an unjust war, that it 
violates basic American traditions, prin- 
ciples, and our most cherished cultural heri- 
tage.” 

He quotes from the record of events in 
Vietnam from 1945 onward and suggests 
that this record is the product of innumer- 
able miscalculations, distortions and misun- 
derstandings by all the major forces in- 
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volved in the Vietnamese War. More than 
this, he notes that the United States role 
was a result of foreign policy dilemmas 
from which it has not yet been able to ex- 
tricate itself. By supporting the French 
democrats in their struggle against Com- 
munist forces in France, while being indif- 
ferent to French colonial policy in Vietnam, 
the United States became involved. 

The historical background seems to be 
noncontroversial on this point. By 1950, 
the United States administration, already 
startled by the success of the Chinese Com- 
munists on mainland China, could hardly 
afford (especially in the highly charged 
atmosphere of the McCarthy period) to let 
“agents of international communism” 
triumph in Vietnam. Thus United States 
impartiality in an erstwhile colonial war 
changed almost abruptly to an American 
crusade in Southeast Asia. Second, the 
author recalls the much quoted and mis- 
constructed Geneva Accords, the disputed 
matter of “free elections” in South Viet- 
nam, and the rise to power of Ngo Dinh 
Diem. It was during the heyday of the 
Diem regime that the French began to leave 
Vietnam en masse and United States per- 
sonnel took their places. This significant 
change was a result of important and do- 
mestic political considerations, including, 


... the McCarthy charges of a global Com- 
munist conspiracy; it could have been political 
suicide for Eisenhower to appear to be appeas- 
ing the Communists. [Similarly, John Foster 
Dulles] . . . could not face the risk that the 
Democrats would accuse him of “giving Indo- 
china to the Reds.” Eisenhower therefore had 
to act, to give some evidence that he was not 
an appeaser. 


However, it was during the Johnson ad- 
ministration, after the famous Pleiku and 
Gulf of Tonkin incidents, that an important 
turning point leading to massive American 
intervention in Vietnam was reached. 
The sending of large military forces, rather 
than individual advisers, was undertaken to 
bolster the faltering Saigon governments. 
These governments, in 1963-1964, were in 
constant danger of collapse and were in- 


capable of fighting effectively the National 
Liberation Front (Vietcong). The dimen- 
sions of the war in Vietnam were drastic- 
ally altered when “American boys” were 
sent to the Asian battlefield to “do the job.” 

Schoenbrun does not spare the various 
United States administrations for their hesi- 
tancy in extricating themselves from the 
conflict. He is a realist and a student of 
international politics and notes that the 
conditions for ending the war in Vietnam 
are bound to be highly complex. To this 
end, he discusses the viable alternatives to 
the continuing struggle. Such matters as 
peace talks among all of the belligerents, 
the stopping of United States bombing of 
North Vietnam, and the United States 
plans to phase out from the battle zones 
once a peace conference has dealt with the 
problem of self-determination in South 
Vietnam, all of these are important ele- 
ments in a settlement if the conflict is to 
come to an end. Some of these contin- 
gencies have already come into existence 
and others will surely be talked about at the 
Paris negotiating table. For one reason or 
another, Schoenbrun does not mention the 
need for any of the parties to consult with 
Communist China in evolving a stable 
peace, and this is a particularly surprising 
omission, since Communist China looks 
upon Vietnam as the present focus of her 
confrontation with the United States. 

Ап interesting and important supplement 
to the Schoenbrun thesis is the Gurtov book. 
More important, this book is actually a case 
study not of Vietnam fer se but of United 
States policy vis-à-vis Vietnam and France, 
as it has evolved in a short span of time. 
The First Vietnam Crisis is a heavily foot- 
noted account of United States diplomacy 
in 1953-1954, when assessments of Viet- 
nam had neither been cléarly nor publicly 
evolved. This was a period of policymaking 
in Washington when the United States did 
not appear to appreciate the political nature 
of peasant movements, Communist organi- 
zational methods in the rural areas of 
Southeast Asia, or the problems associated 
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Statements on South Vietnam's 
Participation in the Paris Peace Talks 


On November 26, 1968, United States President Lyndon Johnson and 
South Vietnam’s President Nguyen Van Thieu authorized the simultaneous 
release of official statements setting forth. the terms under which South Vietnam 
agreed to participate in the preliminary peace talks currently being held in Paris. 


The statements follow in full: 


STATEMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


This statement is designed to answer the ques- 
tions which have been raised by the Government of 
the Republic of Viet-Nam about new meetings in 
Paris. 

Prior to the President's announcement of Octo- 
ber 31 of the stopping of bombing against North 
Viet-Nam, agreement had been reached in Paris 
between North Vietnamese and United States nego- 
tiators that a meeting to discuss a peaceful settle- 
ment in Viet-Nam should be convened in Paris. 

During the earlier discussions with the North 
Vietnamese representatives, United States spokes- 
men made clear that the stopping of bombing and 
the holding of such a meeting would not be possi- 
ble without agreed provision for the participation 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam as a separate delega- 
tion forming with the United States delegation one 
side of the meeting. United States negotiators 
made clear to Hanoi that it might bring on its side 
of the table any persons it wished. 

The North Vietnamese representatives in Paris 
accepted this proposal and indicated that they 
would bring to the meeting members of the so- 
called National Liberation Front. 

In the light of these facts the arrangements 
agreed to in Paris provide in essence for a two-sided 
meeting. Hanoi clearly understands that our side 
will be constituted’ as separate delegations of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam and the United States. 

Whatever others may claim and however they 
may organize their side, the United States has not 
agreed and will not agree that the meeting is, or 
can correctly be described as, a four-sided or four- 
party conference. : 

Consistent with our view of the nature of the 
so-called National Liberation Front, we will regard 
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and treat all the persons on the other side of the 
table—whatever they might claim for themselves— 
as members of a single side, that of Hanoi, and for 
practical purposes as a single delegation. 

In the discussions between the United States and 
North Vietnamese negotiators it was made clear 
throughout that, whomever Hanoi chose to bring on 
its side, the arrangement involved no element of 
recognition whatever. The United States Govern- 
ment has repeatedly made clear, publicly and pri- 
vately, that it does not recognize either the Na- 
tional Liberation Front or the Democratic Republic 
of Viet-Nam (North Viet-Nam). Concerning the 
so-called National Liberation Front in particular, 
the United States Government has at all times 
regarded it as a creation of North Viet-Nam and an 
agent of Hanoi's aggression against the Republic of 
Viet-Nam. The National Liberation Front is not 
in any sense a separate entity, much less a govern- 
ment. 

Following the stopping of the bombing of North 
Viet-Nam, if Hanoi fulfills its repeated undertak- 
ings to enter into serious talks—undertakings re- 
peated throughout the contacts between North 
Vietnamese and American representatives in Paris 
—the North Vietnamese delegation must talk di- 
rectly and seriously with the Republic of Viet- 
Nam’s delegation. 

In the Paris meetings, the Republic of Viet-Nam 
delegation will play a leading role, as was explicitly 
affirmed in the Honolulu Communique of July. 
The Republic of Viet-Nam will take the lead and 
be the main spokesman on all matters which are 
of principal concern to South Viet-Nam. 

'The new Paris meetings will be expected to ex- 
plore all avenues to end communist aggression 
against the Republic of Viet-Nam and to reach a 
peaceful settlement. They will start with a clean 
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THAILAND'S ROLE IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 
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interested in them and working on their be- 
half. While they remain skeptical, a new re- 
lationship and a new momentum are building 
up in rural Thailand. This has been ex- 
pressed in such new institutions as decen- 
tralized government, accelerated rural devel- 
opment, the program for “developing 
democracy” in the villages, and the village 
security force. 

To deal with guerrilla attacks and armed 
propaganda meetings in northeast Thailand, 
the government has combined a civilian, po- 
lice and military organization in rural areas. 
It has improved the intelligence on guerrillas 
so that they can be located, contained and 
dealt with quickly and effectively. This com- 
bined operation has aimed at separating the 
guerrillas in their sanctuaries from the people 
in the villages so that the pockets of insur- 
gency will dry up for lack of food, informa- 
tion, and recruits. Where this process of 
separation has been effective and the village 
people have received many government bene- 
fits of protection and have seen villages de- 
veloping with security, the incidents of in- 
surgency and terrorism have visibly declined 
or even disappeared. But the terrorism of 
Meo tribesmen is a growing problem of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

Modernizing of Thailand’s central core and 
knitting the outlying rural areas into this cen- 
tral core are probably turning out to be the 
most effective antidotes to synthetic insur- 
gency. According to many businessmen and 
economists, Thailand’s economic growth has 
put her in the first rank of developing coun- 
tries and marks the smoothest advance wit- 
nessed in Southeast Asia in recent times. The 
economy looks basically sound, is growing 
rapidly, and will continue to benefit from a 
generally favorable outlook despite some weak- 
nesses in domestic income and foreign trade. 
The growth rate has been 7 per cent for a 
decade. The annual per capita income has 
increased at about 4.5 per cent a year—to 
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about $140. Most important, Thailand has 
the advantage of a group of young, well- 
trained, intelligent and progressive technicians 
and executives. Thailand has always been in- 
terested in trade, which accounts for her di- 
plomacy of supporting a multiplicity of for- 
eign relations and regional cooperation. To- 
day, Thailand’s free economy and predomi- 
nantly rural population require a maximum of 
international trade to sell her agricultural 
products and provide foreign investment and 
production in consumer goods. Thus, Thai- 
land’s economy has served as a stable eco- 
nomic base in Southeast Asia. To meet grow- 
ing problems of international trade and to put 
more emphasis on agricultural production to 
increase farm incomes, Thailand will probably 
place greater stress on regional economic co- 
operation in the decade ahead. 


REGIONAL COOPERATION 


With her continued economic growth, de- 
crease of insurgency, and political confidence, 
Thailand has been able to take the lead in 
promoting regional initiatives and in helping 
to contain Communist expansion in Vietnam 
and Laos. From the point of view of security 
in Southeast Asia and the United States in- 
terest, Thailand’s role has been particularly 
important and helpful in helping to prevent 
any single power or group of powers from 
dominating Southeast Asia. 

Thus, the Thai government was willing to 
accept the United States request in 1965 to 
use and develop air bases in Thailand for 
conducting the air war against North Viet- 
nam and in Laos, in accordance with the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and re- 
lated arrangements. It should be made clear, 
however, that this was an American initiative 
and not a Thai invitation. In addition, Thai- 
land has been fielding a division of some 
10,000 infantrymen to South Vietnam. 

Outside Vietnam, in regional affairs, Thai- 
land has been active in forming and encour- 
aging the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN), the Asian and Pacific 
Council (ASPAC), and the Southeast Asian 
Ministers of Education (SEAMES). In fact, 
Thailand’s initiatives have been credited by 


most observers as being mainly responsible for 
the conception and creation of these organi- 
zations. In addition, Thailand is very active 
in the Asian Development Bank, the Mekong 
Committee of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, and 
many specialized organizations of the United 
Nations which have their Asian headquarters 
in Bangkok ASEAN—made up of Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore 
and Thailand— was established in mid-1967, 
but remained a non-military body. 

At this stage, ASEAN remains a non-mili- 
tary body. Unfortunately, it has already been 
disturbed by disputes between the Philippines 
and Malaysia and between Singapore and In- 
donesia, but its members and supporters hope 
that the will toward regional cooperation may 
overcome these difficult bilateral conflicts. It 
is here that Thailand has demonstrated her 
special role in Southeast Asia and particular 
skill as conciliator and mediator. Thai lead- 
ers have been working very hard to resolve 
these disputes between Thailand’s colleagues 
in ASEAN and to preserve the framework of 
this embryonic organization. Without some 
such indigeneous balance wheel as Thailand, 
there may be no chance of resolving these 
inevitable—if hopefully temporary—conflicts 
of interest and building an Asian structure. 

But it is well to recognize at this stage that, 
for all these pieces of regional furniture, there 
is hardly yet a regional family or regional 
structure to go with them. The Thai con- 
ception and initiative, accordingly, form the 
motive power in the creation of a sense of 
regional identity and a structure of regional 
cooperation which might lead to more Asian 
power and less United States presence in Asia. 

Noting a possible withdrawal of the United 
States from East Asia after the war in Viet- 
nam, 'Thailand's Foreign Minister, Thanat 
Khoman, recently urged his Asian colleagues 
to organize themselves to “deal with Wash- 
ington on more equal terms," envisaging the 
nations of the Southeast Asian and Pacific 
regions organized as “а cohesive and well- 
coordinated regional grouping or power 
base," which would be a better option than 
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“unilateral neutralization” by outside powers 
and politicians. 

During and after a hoped-for compromise 
in Vietnam, Thai-United States relations and 
Thailand's role in Southeast Asia may become 
more difficult. Already the large number of 
Americans in Thailand and Thailand's virtual 
alliance with the United States are stimulat- 
ing concern among some Thais, young and 
old, which echoes the resistance of Thais in 
centuries past to a visible over-present foreign 
element in their midst. Тһе opening-up of a 
political dialogue, the activities of students, 
the emergence of labor as a social force, and 
the inevitable urbanization and disparities of 
income will add stresses. Not everything that 
happens in Thailand—like corruption, for 
instance—is acceptable or understandable 
to Americans, any more than unfair reporting 
about Thailand in the American press is ac- 
ceptable or understandable to Thais. For 
this reason, the Thai-United States associa- 
tion will need careful handling and exception- 
ally attentive understanding on both sides if 
Thailand and the United States are mutually 
to encourage Asian solidarity without an 
excessive dependence on United States power. 

The negotiations over Vietnam and Laos 
may already have revived Thai feelings of un- 
certainty about the future in Southeast Asia. 
There were serious doubts in 1961 over Laos. 
In 1968-1969, there are similar fears that the 
United States might write off the Vietnamese 
war and lose interest in Southeast Asia. To 
offset these fears, assurances will be needed to 
maintain the momentum of buoyancy which 
has been built up in many of the Southeast 
Asian countries. It would be tragic if in 1969 
or in the early 1970’s this heartening begin- 
ning were lost by Asian-United States mis- 
understanding. However, if the United 
States continues to work with Thailand and 
Indonesia and other countries in the area of 
economic and social development and leaves 
to them more and more of the initiatives of 
their security within their own regional family 
as they put it together, the structure of Asian 
power can be gradually increased and the 
spread of American presence in Southeast 
Asia can be decreased. 
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THE MANY-SIDED POLITICS OF 
SOUTH VIETNAM 
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is no anti-Communist—or non-Communist 
—national political organization of any signifi- 
cance. 

Instead there are several South Vietnams 
politically. Soldiers jockey for power with 
other soldiers; Buddhists and Catholics oppose 
one another as well as quarrel among them- 
selves; the worlds of the city and the country- 
side are not only different but divided. The 
T'et offensive was somewhat counterproduc- 
tive from the Communists’ point of view, 
however, in that it encouraged a stronger 
anti-Communist commitment on the part of 
some Vietnamese. It probably also was a fac- 
tor in encouraging the Thieu government to 
strengthen and improve itself. But it did 
not bring new political unity to the non- 
Communists. 

The politics of South Vietnam today is 
many-sided. Unfortunately, there are many, 
not just two, Vietnams. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that this circumstance will 
suddenly change. 








REBELLION OR SUBVERSION IN 
CAMBODIA? 


(Continued from page 93) 


portant to point out that Cambodia is dis- 
tinguished in Southeast Asia by an absence 
of major social grievances in the rural areas. 
There is limited peasant indebtedness, while 
the bulk of agricultural land is held by small- 
scale independent proprietors. 

Since the end of 1963, the state has sought 


15 See, for example, M. Jacques Decorney in Le 
Monde (Paris), February 2, 1968. 

16 See Le Sangkum, August and September, 
1968. 

17For a breakdown of the ethnic variety in 
Ratanakiri see Kambuja, March 15, 1968, pp. 44—5. 

18 B.B.C. Summary of World Broadcasts, F.E./ 
2860/A3/4. It is perhaps significant to note that 
the scale of insurgency would seem to be larger 
than in the northeast of Thailand. See J. L. S. 
Girling, “North-East Thailand: "Tomorrow's Viet 
Nam?” Foreign Affairs, January, 1968, p. 396. 

19 Réalités Cambodgiennes, February 16, 1968. 
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to exercise a complete monopoly in the buy- 
ing of rice. It is possible that dissatisfaction 
at the price the government agency is will- 
ing to pay for rice compared to the financial 
gain to be made from smuggling across the 
South Vietnamese borders is of significance. 
It may also be true that in some regions 
peasants and townsfolk have been increas- 
ingly resentful of the government-sponsored 
voluntary manual labour programs, which 
smack too much of corvée, and the constant 
appeals for financial contributions for Sang- 
kum projects, even though these are for pub- 
lic benefit. Finally, there may well be a 
growing reaction against the well-publicized 
practice of corruption in government and 
public service circles; this has been especially 
emphasized in leftist literature. 

Prince Sihanouk has sought to counter the 
arguments of those who do not see any for- 
eign hand in the Cambodian uprisings." 
The Prince has gone to great lengths to ex- 
plain the absence of peasant grievance, and 
the role of Viet Minh zones along the Cor- 
damome ranges, noting that the alleged peas- 
ant rebellion occurred just where the Viet 
Minh had placed its cells and arms caches.!? 

It would be profitable, at this juncture, to 
look at another and more concrete case of 
dissidence. In Ratanakiri province in the 
northeast, the Cambodian government has 
claimed that the various hill tribes," equipped 
with excellent weapons, are in fact secession- 
ists in foreign pay.'?^ In the general region of 
the northeast there is the likelihood of out- 
side and irredentist intervention; for example, 
in the Lao-peopled Siampang region of Stung 
'Treng province. However, Prince Sihanouk 
himself offered a convincing explanation for 
the roots of dissidence in Ratanakiri, noting 
that the montagnard population seemed to be 
less interested in ideological struggles than in 
isolation. He admitted that they had op- 
posed enforced regroupment which would 
permit them “to enjoy the social achieve- 
ments which Sangkum offers."'? А key fac- 
tor in understanding political behaviour in 
this region would seem to be montagnard 
resistance to threats to their traditional way 
of life. "There might also be resentment of 


government attempts to settle retired soldiers 
in this region. It is, of course, possible that 
tribal dissidence in the northeast is being en- 
couraged by external forces. 

While one can raise doubts about the ques- 
tion of foreign intervention in the Cambodian 
uprisings, the widespread acts of rebellion do 
not seem to be related entirely to rural issues. 
The uprisings appear to have urban associa- 
tions, and political initiative appears to be 
centered in the capital. Why should this be 
so, apart from the financing presence of the 
Chinese Embassy? There can be little doubt 
that, in spite of the manifold modernizing 
achievements of the Sangkum, a malaise has 
affected а small but significant proportion of 
young Cambodians. While educational de- 
velopment, promoted in part by popular de- 
mand, has proceeded at a great pace, with 
the government giving it 20 per cent of its 
annual budget, it has run ahead of the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the country. Thus 
young diploma-holders and contenders for 
such awards have a deep sense of frustration 
at the lack of status-job opportunity; they re- 
sent most of all that qualifications do not 
necessarily ensure promotion to positions of 
responsibility. In the context of other South- 
east Asian countries it has been pointed out 
that 


where there exists an underemployed, educated, 
politically conscious and highly nationalist youth 
disappointed in the progress of their own coun- 
try and finding life frustrating and unrewarding, 
a great deal of anger can accumulate.2° 


These words were written with special refer- 
ence to Indonesia and the Philippines, but 
they are relevant to Cambodia. It has been 
possible to make a strong ideological appeal 
to a section of the youth of Cambodia who 
resent a style of national leadership which 
denies them political expression. 

In the case of Cambodia, there is evidence 
of interference through the Chinese embassy, 
probably to consolidate a hold among stu- 
dents and a base in the countryside in case 


29 See editorial in The Times (London), Octo- 
ber 26, 1968. 

21 See Michael Leifer, "The Failure of Political 
Institutionalization in Cambodia,” Modern Asian 
Studies, April, 1968. 
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Sihanouk tumbles from the tightrope of ex- 
ternal and internal neutrality and the pieces 
are picked up by the rightist Army leader- 
ship. The advent of the Lon Nol govern- 
ment in October, 1966, appeared to herald 
such a prospect and so precipitated a directed 
rebellion in well-chosen areas. On the other 
hand, in urban areas and the countryside 
there is a situation capable of exploitation by 
those with the requisite skills and organiza- 
tion. 'There is certainly an intellectual so- 
phistication among the radical left in the 
capital and there is most probably a comple- 
mentary factor in parts of the countryside. 

At this point in time, Cambodia is by no 
means aflame. The government gives the 
appearance of being in control, while the 
basis of effective rebel support would appear 
to be restricted. The rebels have an ability 
to create conditions of insecurity, but their 
prospect of success will depend (discounting 
external factors) not only on the exploitation 
of genuine grievance but also on an ability 
to identify with the nationalist cause for 
which Prince Sihanouk has been the most 
ardent and passionate advocate. ‘This would 
seem unlikely. 

The political practice of Sihanouk, in any 
case, is not beyond question,”* апа he may 
fail to appreciate the relationship between 
social change and popular expectations and 
demands and the sense of frustration of those 


educated young men who oppose his personal 


style of government. 


NORTH VIETNAM TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


( Continued from page 81) 


tional Liberation Front and the Vietnam Alli- 
ance of National, Democratic and Peace Forces. 


PARIS NEGOTIATIONS 


This latter front had been especially estab- 
lished in April, 1968, with the peace negotia- 
tions in Paris in mind, to provide an umbrella 
under which all political elements in the 
South might cooperate in developing a coali- 
tion government. Such a coalition might in- 
clude a “national” bourgeoisie represented by 
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men like General Duong Van Minh or 
Troung Dinh Dzu, “democratic” elements 
such as any non-Communist fellow-travelers, 
and “peace forces” such as the National Lib- 
eration Front (N.L.F.). 

Such a basis for a coalition government was 
anticipated in a policy statement by the Na- 
tional Liberation Front which was trans- 
mitted to the United Nations Secretariat by 
the Rumanian delegation on December 14, 
1967, in which the N.L.F. stated its objective 


to set up a national union democratic govern- 

' ment including the most representative persons 
among the various social strata, nationalities, re- 
ligious communities, patriotic and democratic 
parties, patriotic personalities, and forces which 
have contributed to the cause of national liber- 
ation. 


Under such a coalition government, with a 
newly-established Front separate from the 
National Liberation Front—the Vietnam Al- 
liance of National, Democratic and Peace 
Forces—Vietnam could dominate mainland 
Southeast Asia, supported by China and the 
Soviet Union, upon both of whom North 
Vietnam's success depends. 

What of South Vietnam? On November 2, 
1968, the government of Nguyen Van Thieu 
recognized that its political life was at stake 
and refused to go to Paris with the National 
Liberation Front as an equal, a status which 
would prejudice its legitimacy. On Novem- 
ber 12, United States Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford reflected the eagerness of the 
Lyndon Johnson administration to end the 
war when he hinted that negotiations at Paris 
would move ahead with or without Saigon 
representation. In view of President-elect 
Richard Nixon’s statement the previous day 
that "if progress is to be made . . . it can only 
be made if the parties on the other side realize 
that the current administration is setting forth 
policies that will be carried forward by the 
next administration,” it would seem that the 
eagerness of the Johnson administration to 
settle the war is shared by the Nixon admin- 
istration. 

On November 26, the Thieu government 
announced the end of the boycott of the peace 
talks. North Vietnam can be expected to 
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exploit the United States eagerness to end the 
war to the disadvantage of South Vietnam. 








THE MALAYSIAN POLITICAL 
GAME 
(Continued from page 105) 


and it is this group that still poses some of 
the major problems for Malaysia. 

To Tunku Abdul Rahman, Prime Minister 
of Malaya and Malaysia almost continually 
since independence, must go credit for hold- 
ing the elite together. For without the Tunku 
(as he is usually called), the Alliance would 
probably have broken up long ago. His at- 
tributes are many and are seldom found com- 
bined in a single politician. His intuitive 
grasp of the crucial values on which each 
community cannot compromise, his almost 
theatrical sense of timing, his ability to find 
acceptable compromises, and the ease with 
which he can move from kampong mosque 
to the European cocktail party—all of these 
qualities have made the Tunku the appar- 
ently indispensable man in Malaysia politics, 
It is true that he also has a remarkable knack 
for putting his foot into his mouth, but in the 
long run this seemingly unconscious candor 
has furthered the myth that surrounds him. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman is not the most as- 
tute of Malaysia’s political leaders. Econom- 
ics confuses him; cause and effect often seem 
mixed up to him; and he believes books are 
for entertainment, not enlightenment. Most 
of the intellectual drive in Malaysian politics 
stems from Deputy Prime Minister Tun Ab- 
dul Razak, a British-educated Malay (Lin- 
coln’s Inn) from the administrative tradition, 
whose hard-headed policies must often be ex- 
plained in more acceptable terms by the 
Tunku before being relentlessly implemented 
by the Deputy Prime Minister. Together 
Razak and the Tunku have provided Malay- 
sia with a combination of expressive and in- 
strumental leadership rare enough even in the 
developed world. 

It is true that the Tunku is aging? and that 
both he and Razak have outspoken critics, 
but they still present a formidable team. Tun 

1 Tunku Abdul Rahman is 65. Tun Razak is 46. 


Razak is the heir-apparent to the prime min- 
istership, but one gets the feeling that the 
Tunku repeats the incantation naming Razak 
so frequently perhaps because he senses the 
difficulties Razak will face in gaining wide- 
spread acceptance. 


THE FUTURE 


Malaysia faces an uncertain future both 
within and without her borders. At home she 
faces the classic dilemmas of all states, but in 
Malaysia these dilemmas are presented in 
starker and more dramatic form. It is well 
understood that the logical extreme of indi- 
vidual liberty is anarchy; of social order, total- 
itarianism. 

Malaysian leaders have formulated and en- 
forced laws that guarantee freedom of speech 
and assembly but set well-defined limits to 
these basic freedoms. In the enforcement of 
these laws, the least freedom has been enjoyed 
when an individual's actions are connected 
with communalism or communism, for in the 
eyes of the Alliance leadership these are the 
two areas where political movements might 
be dedicated to bringing down the present 
system itself. Thus, in Malaysia, there are 
political detainees, there are persons whose 
civil rights have been abridged by law in re- 
turn for freedom from political detention, 
and there is a mass-media network that un- 
derstands and accepts the legal and informal 
limits of dissent imposed upon it and seldom 
ventures beyond these limits. 

Malaysian government may fall far short 
of the democratic ideal, but it is difficult not 
to sympathize with the dilemmas faced by its 
leadership. 'The Alliance leadership probably 
genuinely feels that it is attempting to lead 
Malaysia toward a more perfect democracy, 
but at least one troubling question remains. 
Can a guided democracy be guided toward 

8 The British will complete their withdrawal from 
Malaysia and Singapore by 1971. "This action will 
be far more costly in economic terms to Singapore 
than to Malaysia. 

э Troops sympathetic to President Sukarno's in- 
creasingly pro-Communist policies attempted to 
seize control of the Army. They arrested six lead- 
ing generals, who were murdered during the coup. 
The main force of the Army, under General (now 


President) Suharto, regained control. See Current 
History, January, 1967, pp. 22ff. 
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the democratic ideal, or will human nature 
—the reluctance to give up the power one 
enjoys—thwart even the most noble aims? 
Experience elsewhere suggests the latter, but 
perhaps Malaysia will be an exception to the 
general rule. 

In the area of foreign relations, Malaysia’s 
leaders can exert considerably less control over 
their destiny. The British decision to dis- 
engage militarily east of Suez was an event 
beyond the control of Malaysia, despite the 
fact that Malaysia will feel the consequences 
of this decision for many years to come.® The 
GESTAPU affair® in Indonesia on the night 
of September 30, 1965, triggered a political 
crisis and its aftermath ushered in a new era 
in Indonesian foreign policy. Policies toward 
Malaysia began to change almost immedi- 
ately, and in return Malaysian policy also was 
reoriented. Yet Malaysia had nothing what- 
ever to do with these abrupt political somer- 
saults in Indonesia and, in fact, Malaysia was 
caught as unaware as any other state. Even 
the Sabah claim is more connected with 
Philippine than with Malaysian domestic poli- 
tics. Malaysian leaders have sometimes been 
abrupt and unthinking about Sabah (often 
after considerable provocation), but rela- 
tions could improve almost overnight if the 
claim could be quietly dropped from the Phil- 
ippine domestic political arena. 

There are many significant changes going 
on both inside and outside Malaysia. Malay- 
sia has always been basically committed to the 
West ideologically, despite her good economic 
relations with the U.S.S.R. in recent years. 
Yet much of this commitment can be attrib- 
uted to the personal preferences of her elite 
and to an environment around Malaysia’s 
borders generally hospitable to Western influ- 
ence (Thailand, the Philippines and, at times, 
Indonesia). There is а new generation of 
leadership emerging, however, and this gen- 
eration is likely to demand a more honestly 
neutral foreign policy. With less certainty, 
we might also predict domestic policies per- 
mitting less latitude for the entrepreneur, 
more emphasis on government support to im- 
prove the lot of the indigenous people and an 
increasing tendency to look toward Indonesia. 
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PARIS PEACE TALKS 
( Continued from page 109) 


slate. The sole agreements that have been reached 
in the earlier Paris talks between North Vietnamese 
and United States representatives have concerned 
the stopping of bombing and the convening of а 
new meeting. The United States considers that 
there cannot be productive talks in an atmosphere 
where the cities are being shelled and the DMZ is 
being abused. 

In the new meetings the United States Govern- 
ment will operate in the closest cooperation with the 
Republic of Viet-Nam, and in continuing consulta- 
tion with the nations that have contributed military 
forces to the defense of South Viet-Nam. 

The substantive position of the United States 
Government will be based on respect for the sover- 
eignty of the Republic of Viet-Nam, and on the 
joint communiques of Manila and Honolulu. In 
particular, there has been no change whatever, and 
will be no change, in the position of the United 
States Government toward a so-called coalition in 
South Viet-Nam. The United States does not be- 
lieve aggression should be rewarded and will not 
recognize any form of government that is not freely 
chosen through democratic and legal process by the 
people of South Viet-Nam. The imposition of any 
coalition government would be in conflict with this 
principle. 


STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF VIET-NAM 


In its constant search for peace, the Government 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam has been discussing 
with the United States Government during the 
past weeks the ground rules and arrangements for 
the new meetings in Paris which would enable the 
Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam to send 
its delegation to Paris to engage in direct and 
serious talks with the Hanoi Delegation, toward 
the ending of communist aggression and the estab- 
lishment of a just, secure, and guaranteed peace in 
Viet-Nam. 

As a result of these discussions the United States 
Government has submitted to the Government of 
the Republic of Viet-Nam a statement. By mutual 
agreement, that statement is being made public in 
both Saigon and Washington at this time. 

In that statement, we find that the major points 
in the message of the President of the Republic 
before the Joint Session of the National Assembly 
on November 2nd, and the two-side formula pro- 
posed by the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam on November 8th, have been given satisfac- 
tion in their essential aspects. 
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The sovereignty of the Republic of Viet-Nam has 

been respected. E 

. The Governments of the other allied nations 
have been consulted and wholeheartedly support 
the agreements achieved through the close coopera- 
tion between the United States Government and 
the Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam. 

Once again, the solidarity between the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Viet-Nam and allied gov- 
ernments has been eloquently demonstrated in the 
face of the intransigent attitude of North Viet- 
Nam and its auxiliary forces. 

Therefore, the Government of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam decides that it is prepared to participate 
in the new talks in Paris with the Hanoi Delega- 
tion to show the good will of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam and to test the good faith of Hanoi. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
( Continued from page 108) 


with dealing with indigenous nationalist 
movements. Consequently, diplomacy was 
guided by inadequate information "from 
the field.” These matters and many others 
are mentioned in a book invaluable to 
students of United States executive deci- 
sion-making. The author speculates that 
the tenor of the policy in Southeast Asia 
comes down to “. . . a serious question of 
principle, one with long-range implications, 
[arising] over the Administration's deter- 
mination that ‘holding the line’ . . . con- 
stituted the only real choice of American 


policy.” 








NATIONAL LIBERATION 
FRONT 


(Continued from page 87) 


Tay Ninh jungles by North Vietnamese Gen- 
eral Nguyen Van Vinh: 
Whether or not we will resume fighting after the 
conclusion of agreements depends on the balance 
of forces. If we are capable of dominating the 
adversary, war will not break out again. And 
the converse also holds true. 
That means that unless there is a settle- 
ment on Communist terms in Vietnam, there 
will be no settlement at all. 








The Month In Review 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of December, 1698, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


African Nations 


Dec. 10—It is reported that the Union of 
Central African States (uniting the former 
Belgian Congo with the Central African 
Republic and Chad) in effect has been 
dissolved. Yesterday, the President of the 
Central African Republic, General Jean- 
Bedel Bokassa, announced the end of his 
association with the group. 


European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom) 


Dec. 21—The ministers of the member states 
of Euratom — France, West Germany, 
Luxembourg, Italy, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands—approve a compromise bud- 
get for Euratom. France wanted to reduce 
the budget by more than half while her 5 
partners wanted to keep the agency effec- 
tive. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


Dec. 17—Speaking at a news conference, Jean 
Rey, head of the E.E.C. Executive Com- 
mission, expresses hope that British mem- 
bership in the E.E.C. may yet be approved. 


international Monetary Crisis 


Dec. 6—In London, the price of the pound 
falls to its effective floor level of $2.3825 
for the first time since currency exchange 
markets reopened on November 25. The 
German mark becomes the object of specu- 
lation as it is bought up by investors. 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
"Dec. 1—An Israeli Army spokesman reports 
that Israeli commandos advanced 37 miles 
into Jordan and destroyed 2 bridges to re- 


taliate against Arab harassment. 

Dec. 2—In an address broadcast throughout 
the Arab world, U.A.R. President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser declares that the Egyptian 
people must wait for the right moment to 
rise up against the Israelis, but that he will 
accept an honorable peace settlement. 

Jordanian and Israeli troops engage in a 
heavy artillery battle that ends with an 
Israeli air attack against Irbid. 

Dec. 3—Israeli spokesmen report that Jor- 
danians fired on at least 10 Israeli settle- 
ments during a 3-hour pre-dawn battle. 

Israeli planes strike along the Jordan 
Valley frontier to end a second major ar- 
tillery duel. 

Dec. 4—Israeli bombers strike against Iraqi 
positions in northern Jordan in retaliation 
for Iraqi border shelling against Israeli posi- 
tions. 

Dec. 5—On a fact-finding mission for U.S. 
President-elect Richard Nixon, William W. 
Scranton arrives in Cairo. 

U.N. Secretary General U Thant calls in 
representatives of Jordan and Israel to 
transmit his concern over the flare-up in 
the Middle East. 

Jordanian Premier Bahjat-al-Talhouni 
tells the Parliament that King Hussein has 
sent 5 messages to Arab leaders in Saudi 
Arabia, the U.A.R., Iran, Kuwait and 
Lebanon asking them to work out a plan 
for unified action to liberate Arab lands 
occupied by Israel. 

Dec. 10—Israeli and U.A.R. planes clash at 
the southern tip of the Sinai Peninsula. 
Dec. 24—A Soviet-U.A.R. joint communiqué 
is issued as Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko flies back to Moscow after talks 
with U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Dec. 26—Two Arab terrorists attack an 
Israeli jetliner at the Athens airport; one 
machine-guns the plane and the other hurls 
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a grenade setting the plane on fire. One 
passenger is killed. 

Israeli Transportation Minister Moshe 
Carmel warns that Israel will not permit 
Arab airliners to fly safely while her planes 
are imperiled. He charges that members of 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, which claims to have been re- 
sponsible for the attack, train in Lebanon 
and that the government of Lebanon must 
bear “responsibility for acts of sabotage 
organized on Lebanese soil with Govern- 
mental encouragement." 

.Dec. 28—An Israeli task force, using heli- 
copters, attacks the Beirut International 
Airport, owned by the Lebanese govern- 
ment, to retaliate for the December 26 at- 
tack on the Israeli airliner in Athens. Sev- 
eral aircraft are destroyed. 

The New York Times reports that Egyp- 
tian diplomats have disclosed that a U.A.R. 
plan for an amphibious attack on the 
Israeli-occupied Sinai Peninsula led to the 
visit from Gromyko to try to discourage 
such an attempt. 

Dec. 29—The U.N. Security Council meets 
at the request of Israel and Lebanon. 
Soviet and U.S. representatives denounce 
the Israeli reprisal act against Lebanon. 


United Nations 


Dec. 3—The 126-member Economic Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly votes to 
suspend South Africa from the U.N. Con- 
ference on Trade and Development. Such 
action is reported to be unconstitutional 
under the U.N. Charter. The full Assem- 
bly must approve the resolution. 

Dec. 5—It is reported that the British govern- 
ment has sent a note to U.N. Secretary 
General U Thant protesting Spanish mea- 
sures to intimidate Gibraltarians and to im- 
pair Gibraltar's economy. 

Dec.10— The U.N. Security Council votes to 
maintain the peacekeeping force in Cyprus 
for another 6 months. 

Dec. 13—The General Assembly votes 55-33 
(with 28 abstentions) against a resolution 
to oust South Africa from the U.N. Con- 
ference on Trade and Development. 
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The General Assembly adopts a resolu- 
tion calling on the 11-nation U.N. Council 
for South West Africa to continue its op- 
erations; it asks the Security Council to act 
to remove South African officials from 
South West Africa. 

Dec. 18—U.S. President-elect Richard Nixon 
calls on U.N. Secretary General U Thant 
and promises to support the U.N. 

The General Assembly votes approval 
of a resolution urging the end of the British 
administration of Gibraltar by October 1, 
1969. 

Dec. 20—The General Assembly approves a 
measure asking that all nuclear testing be 
halted. 

Dec. 21—General Assembly President Emilio 
Arenales address the concluding session of 
the 23rd General Assembly. One of the 
final acts of the Assembly was the adoption 
of Russian as a "working" language of the 
U.N. 

Dec. 31— Voting unanimously, the Security 
Council condemns Israel's “premeditated 
military action” in attacking the Beirut 
International Airport December 28. 


War in Vietnam 


Dec. 2—Cyrus Vance, acting head of the 
U.S. mission to the Paris peace talks, and 
Ha Van Lau, second-ranking member of 
North Vietnam’s delegation, confer on ex- 
panding the talks to include the National 
Liberation Front and Saigon. 

Dec. 6—It is reported that last night enemy 
guns shelled cities and military installations 
in South Vietnam. 

It is reported that North Vietnam and 
the U.S. have reached agreement on sev- 
eral procedural issues connected with the 
expanded Paris talks. 

The South Vietnamese Supreme Court 
rules in favor of the House of Representa- 
tives’ demand that a joint session of the 2 
legislative houses vote on participation at 
the Paris peace talks. 

Dec. 7—In a special joint session, the Senate 
and House of Representatives approve 
South Vietnam’s decision to send a delega- 
tion to Paris. 


Saigon's delegation to the peace talks 
leaves for Paris; Vice-President Nguyen 
Cao Ky will head an advisory group to as- 
sist the negotiators. The 5-man working 
team will be headed by Pham Dang Lam. 

Dec. 10—U.S. Defense Secretary Clark M. 
Clifford, at a Defense Department news 
conference, voices his hope that a U.S.- 
North Vietnamese troop cutback in South 
Vietnam can be arranged before January 
20, 1969, when U.S. President-elect Nixon 
takes office. 

Dec. 12—The U.S. command in Vietnam 
announces that American combat deaths in 
Vietnam have mounted to over 20,000. 

Dec. 14—In Paris, the N.L.F. announces that 
the new head of its delegation, Tran Buu 
Kiem, will arrive on December 16. 

Dec. 16—The U.S. releases 7 North Vietna- 
mese civilian seamen held in South Viet- 
nam for over a year. 

Dec. 19—Cyrus Vance, deputy head of the 
U.S. delegation to the Paris peace talks, 
warns Colonel Ha Van Lau of the North 
Vietnamese delegation that an attack on 
Saigon will impede the Paris peace talks. 

Dec. 22— Vice-President Ky returns to Saigon 
for consultations. 

In a 7-hour battle, North Vietnamese 
troops try to seize a U.S. base 42 miles 
northwest of Saigon; 81 enemy soldiers are 
killed. 

Dec. 25—Allied military officials charge that 
the Vietcong have violated the 72-hour 
unilaterally-declared ceasefire 8 times. 
The allied Christmas ceasefire will last only 
24 hours. 

U.S. and N.L.F. delegates meet to dis- 
cuss the release of 3 U.S. prisoners being 
held by the N.L.F. in South Vietnam. 

Dec. 26—Tran Hoi Nam, a spokesman for 
the N.L.F. delegation and acting on behalf 
of Hanoi’s delegation to the Paris talks, 
declares at a news conference that the U.S. 
and Saigon must agree to hold talks at a 
“round” table. 

Dec. 27—In Saigon, government spokesmen 
confirm that at least one-third of South 
Vietnam’s staff at the Paris talks have been 
dismissed. 
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Dec. 30—The Hanoi radio broadcasts a 
Pathet Lao charge that between 4 and 5 
times as many bombs are being dropped by 
U.S. planes in eastern Laos, under Com- 
munist control, than were dropped before 
the November 1, 1968, bombing halt. The 
Ho Chi Minh trail, through which supplies 
for enemy forces in South Vietnam are 
sent, runs through eastern Laos. 


ARGENTINA 


Dec. 6—It is reported from Buenos Aires that 
Argentine liberals are fearful about increas- 
ing police controls and increasing police 
abuses, together with a decline in judicial 
authority. 

Dec. 18—The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development announces an 
$82-billion, 25-year loan to Argentina for 
a hydro-electric project, including a dam 
on the Limay River to generate power for 
Buenos Aires beginning in mid-1973. 

Dec. 24—A 21-month wage freeze is ended 
as the Árgentine government authorizes an 
8 per cent salary increase as well as raises 
in minimum wages and family allowances. 
With the fringe benefits, the government 
expects the average income to increase 11 
per cent. The government granted the in- 
creases as a result of a rise in the gross na- 
tional product of 4 per cent. 


BOLIVIA 


Dec. 21—The government of President René 
Barrientos Ortufio grants full amnesty to 
students arrested or exiled for political rea- 
Sons. 


BRAZIL 


Dec. 7— President Artur da Costa e Silva 
vetoes a bill restricting the sale of land to 
all foreigners and banning such sales to 
foreigners who are not residents of Brazil. 
Although the bill had been proposed by 
the administration, the President states that 
amendments added by Congress would 
harm the national interest. 

Dec. 8—The National Monetary Council 
again devalues the cruzeiro, setting the new 
rate, starting tomorrow, ranging from 3.805 
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to 3.83 to the dollar. This is the second 
adjustment of the rate within 3 weeks. 

Dec. 12—The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies 
resists government pressure and refuses to 
permit the trial of an opposition deputy, 
Marcio Moreira Alves, on charges of hav- 
ing offended the army. Members of the 
ruling Arena party join the opposition Bra- 
zilian Democratic movement in voting to 
rebuff the government. The vote is 216 
against permitting the trial, 141 in favor 
and 12 abstentions. 

Dec. 13—President Costa e Silva orders а re- 
cess of Congress and assumes emergency 
powers, 

Dec. 14—The Brazilian Congress recesses in 
accord with the Presidential order without 
setting a date for its return. It is reported 
that many political figures are being held 
for questioning, 

Dec. 16—It is reported that hundreds of per- 
sons were jailed yesterday following the 
establishment of one-man rule by President 
Costa e Silva. Military censorship has been 
imposed on the dispatches of foreign cor- 
respondents and on the national press. 

In a radio address to the nation, Presi- 
dent Costa e Silva defends his government 
against attacks by the church, the press and 
the politicians. 

Dec. 17—The government reveals that it has 
made about 200 arrests since the President 
assumed practically unlimited power. Of- 
ficial government spokesman Fernando 
Galváo acknowledges that among those 
arrested are former President Juscelino 
Kubitschek and Carlos Lacerda, former 
governor of Guanabara. In another state- 
ment, the government announces it has set 
up a commission headed by Antonio Gama 
е Silva, the Minister of Justice, to investi- 
gate what it terms the riches acquired by 
former public officials. 

Dec. 18—The regime of President Costa e 
Silva issues a decree, dated yesterday, 
authorizing the seizure of "illicit? property 
and other holdings by Brazilians. 

Dec. 19— President Costa e Silva issues sev- 
eral decrees dealing with taxes and customs 
control. 


The Ministry of Finance announces that 
it has eliminated 5,256 jobs. 

Dec. 20—The military regime of President 
Costa e Silva eases the complete censorship 
it imposed when it took power. Military 
censors are removed from cable offices han- 
dling press telegrams, and from broadcast- 
ing stations and some newspapers. 

Dec. 23— The military regime arrests Alberto 
Dines, editor of Jornal do Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro’s leading newspaper, after he 
speaks out against the censorship which has 
practically eliminated news from Brazil's 
press. 

Dec. 25—Dines is released. 


CAMBODIA 


Dec. 20—Eleven American servicemen, cap- 
tured when they strayed into Cambodian 
territory from South Vietnam July 17, 
1968, are released by the Cambodian gov- 
ernment. All are reported to be in good 
health and to have been treated fairly. 


CHILE 


Dec. 3—At least 20 students and 70 police- 
men are injured in Santiago when police 
using tear gas and nightsticks clash with 
student demonstrators. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 


Dec. 8—Articles in Jenmin Jih Pao, official 
Communist party newspaper, report the 
formation of propaganda teams of factory 
workers to spread the teachings of Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung in schools, factories, 
hospitals and government agencies. 

Dec. 11—Jenmin Jih Pao reports that the 
management of primary and secondary 
schools is being turned over to factories so 
that vocational and political training will 
be emphasized. 

Dec. 27—The U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion announces that China has set off a 3- 
megaton nuclear blast at its Lop Nor test- 
ing area in Sinkiang Province. This is 
China's first successful test of a thermo- 
nuclear (hydrogen) device. 


COLOMBIA 

Dec. 1—It is reported that President Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo, by holding the resigna- 
tions of 13 of his Cabinet members which 
he demanded on November 29, is seeking 
to strengthen his campaign for reform of 
the constitution. The President, who is a 
Liberal, demanded the resignation of 13 
Conservative members of his Cabinet who 
had voted against provisions of his pro- 
posed constitutional reforms including a 
measure that would reapportion Congress 
and freeze its membership at 113 senators 
and 196 representatives. Another provi- 
sion of the 80 articles in the President's bill 
which faces strong opposition would in- 
crease Government control over the han- 
dling of funds allocated to the congress- 
men's home departments. 

Dec. 16—President Lleras Restrepo ends the 
state of siege under which the country has 
been ruled for 42 months. He acts during 
а ceremony recessing Congress for a 3- 
month vacation. 


COSTA RICA 


Dec. 3—Costa Rica closes her border with 
Panama because of border incidents be- 
tween guerrilla followers of Dr. Arnulfo 
Arias, ousted President of Panama, and 
Panamanian National Guardsmen. 


CUBA 


Dec. 14—It is reported that Premier Fidel 
Castro's government is intensifying its ef- 
forts at "massively incorporating? women 
into the labor force. On December 11, a 
commission was appointed to mobilize 
women for work in the sugar industry. 
Large-scale employment of women in the 
sugar mills was made possible by a Labor 
Ministry ruling of last month that 11 types 
of jobs in the sugar mills are open to 

‚ women. 

Dec. 16—The government announces it will 
turn over to the revolutionary courts 5 
Cuban exiles from Miami seized after they 
landed with weapons on the northern coast 
on December 2. 

Dec, 29—The Havana Radio announces that 
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Cuba and Switzerland have signed a trade 
pact for 1969. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Dec. 5—It is reported that the Czechoslovak 
Communist party has removed Petr Colotka 
from his post as chairman of the Govern- 
ment Press and Information Office. Co- 
lotka, a Deputy Premier, protested the pub- 
lication of Zpravy, a Soviet daily, published 
by occupation officers in the Czech lan- 
guage. 

Dec. 7—Communist party First Secretary 
Alexander Dubcek leads a delegation of 
Czechoslovak officials to Kiev, capital of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., to meet with high- 
ranking Soviet officials. 

Dec. 12—The Czechoslovak economy is in 
serious condition, according to a report 
from Premier Oldrich Cernik to the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee. Worsen- 
ing of the already bad state of the economy 
is blamed in part on the Soviet-led inva- 
sion. 

Dec. 13—A plan for the creation of a federal 
government for Czechoslovakia is adopted 
by the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist party. The new government will take 
the form of a Czech-Slovak federation, and 
will come into official existence on January 
1, 1969. 

Dec. 15—It is announced that Oldrich Cer- 
nik will be the Premier of the federated 
Czech-Slovak Republic. 

Dec. 20—Under the new federal system, 
which will be formed by the Czech Social- 
ist Republic and the Slovak Socialist Re- 
public on Jan. 1, 1969, each Republic will 
have a National Council. Leader of the 
new Czech National Council will be Stanis- 
lav Razl, the present Minister of Chemical 
Industries for Czechoslovakia. 

Dec. 21—Dubcek warns party officials in 
Bratislava that continued gestures of de- 
fiance by students and workers will neces- 
sitate “undemocratic measures” of suppres- 
sion. 

Dec. 22—A new economic aid agreement 
aimed at helping the ailing Czechoslovak 
economy is signed by the Soviet Union and 
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the Czechoslovak government. The new 
agreement will link the 2 economies more 
closely. 

Dec. 29—The resignation of the government 
is offered by Premier Cernik to President 
Ludvik Svoboda as a preliminary to the 
establishment of the new Czech-Slovak 
Federation. Cernik is asked to continue in 
office until the new government is formally 
named. 


ECUADOR 


Dec. 4—It is reported that last night Presi- 
dent Velasco Ibarra appointed a Cabi- 
net reflecting most shades of political opin- 
ion, only a few hours after his previous 
Cabinet resigned because of the Liberal 
party’s withdrawal of support from the 
President’s 3-month-old administration. 

Dec. 16—It is reported that development of a 
potentially lucrative oil find in the Ecua- 
dorean jungles by Gulf-Texaco is being 
delayed; the government is reluctant to 
accept some of the terms regulating oil 
extraction by foreign companies. 


FRANCE 


Dec. 5—-Workers in the Renault automobile 
factories stage a 4-hour strike to protest 
government decisions to restrict wage in- 
creases. 

Dec. 10—The Finance Ministry announces 
that the nation’s trade deficit for November, 
1968, totaled $200 million. This is the 
worst deficit in several years, and is attrib- 
uted to wage inflation following the gen- 
eral strike in the spring of 1968. 

Dec. 12—Nanterre University is the scene of 
student strikes over police attempts to ques- 
tion students about recent disorders. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (Easi) 


Dec. 13—The East German press agency, 
A.D.N., reports that the 1969 armaments 
budget will be $125 million higher than 
last year. The defense budget amounts to 
9.8 per cent of the total budget. 
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GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


Dec. 10— Talks open between Soviet and 
West German transport officials on the 
establishment of air service between Mos- 
cow and Frankfurt am Main. 


GREECE 

Dec. 11—The Greek government announces 
that the new constitution adopted Novem- 
ber 15, 1968, makes the Regent, the Pre- 
mier and the Cabinet the rulers of Greece. 
The military council no longer holds ruling 
power. 

Dec. 14—The armed forces are freed from 
political control as the chief of the armed 
forces is given all control over military mat- 
ters except for the determination of de- 
fense policy and the appointment of top 
military leadership. 


GUYANA 

Dec. 1—An official source says that former 
Prime Minister Cheddi B. Jagan, leader of 
the left-wing People's Progressive party, 
and his wife, Janet, the party's general sec- 
retary, will be questioned in connection 
with an alleged plot to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Forbes Burn- 
ham. 

Dec. 2—Mrs. Jagan denies her husband has 
been arrested. 

Dec. 6—Jagan is interviewed by a reporter in 
Georgetown and says he is leaving tomor- 
row to campaign in the Essequibo area. 

Dec. 7—U.S. Ambassador Delmar Carlson 
formally turns over a 45-mile highway and 
an air terminal building at Atkinson Air- 
port to the government of Guyana. The 
U.S. provided most of the $1.2 million for 
construction of the highway and the ter- 
minal building. 

Dec. 12—It is reported that yesterday the 
director and the editor of Guyana's only 
afternoon newspaper were charged with 
public mischief by the government of 
Prime Minister Forbes Burnham for having 
criticized the machinery for the coming 
election. 

Dec. 15—It is reported that last night Brind- 


ley Benn, a former Deputy Prime Minister, 
announced the formation of Guyana’s first 
Communist party which has been named 
the Working Peoples Vanguard party. 
Benn called upon Jagan and Peter 
D'Aguiar, a leader of the United Force 
party, to boycott the elections scheduled for 
December 16, “since all decent people 
realize that the election was rigged with 
United States help.” 

Dec. 16—Elections for a new National As- 
sembly, and, consequently, a new govern- 
ment, proceed quietly. 

Dec. 17—It appears the moderate government 
of Prime Minister Burnham, backed by 
United States financial assistance, has de- 
feated its Marxist-oriented opposition in 
the national elections. 

Dec. 18—Cheddi B. Jagan, leader of the op- 
position party defeated in the December 16 
elections, threatens to bring down the re- 
gime that he contends has won by fraud. 


HONDURAS 


Dec. 12—14 is reported that the government 
has authorized a $15-million bond issue to 
help finance the National Agrarian Insti- 
tute programs for settling people on land, 
furnishing credit and technical facilities in 
an effort to attack Honduras major eco- 
nomic problem—a large agrarian popula- 
tion living at subsistence levels. The gov- 
ernment intends to apply for a loan of $7.4- 
million from the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank for the programs. 


INDIA 


Dec. 9—Haryana State in northern India 
faces the second political crisis in 2 years as 
the Congress party is defeated in the State 
Assembly elections. ‘The central govern- 
ment is expected to suspend the Assembly 
and to take over the administration. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


ITALY 


Dec. 3—A wave of strikes by students and 
workers sweeps across Italy following the 
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fatal shooting of two strikers by police in 
Sicily. 

Dec. 4—Transport workers strike in protest 
over economic conditions. 

Dec. 7—Premier Mariano Rumor wins agree- 
ment on his proposed program from center 
and left-wing parties, assuring a comfort- 
able majority coalition in the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Dec. 12—Rumor names a new Cabinet, end- 
ing 23 days of government crisis. 


JAPAN 

Dec. 23—Foreign Minister Kiichi Aichi and 
Director General of the Defense Agency 
Kiichi Arita welcome the U.S. decision to 
return, relocate or share military bases used 
by the U.S. armed forces in Japan. The 
move is expected to ease relations between 
the 2 governments. 


JORDAN 
((See also Intl, Middle East) 

Dec. 26—King Hussein reshuffles his Cabinet, 
dropping 3 members who had supported 
terrorist attacks against Israel and naming 
8 new members loyal to the King. 


KOREA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


LEBANON 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


MEXICO 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Dec. 3—In Merida, 3 students are shot and 
9 buses destroyed before policemen and 
federal troops intervene in a battle between 
students and bus owners. The students 
had seized the buses in a protest against 
fare rises. 

Dec. 4—The National Student Strike Coun- 
cil officially ends Mexico's 4-month-old 
student strike. 

Dec. 15—Four persons are injured when a 
home-made bomb explodes in the Mexican 
Labor Conference headquarters, the second 

. such explosion in 24 hours. Yesterday a 
bomb damaged the headquarters of the 
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ruling Institutional Revolutionary party. 

Dec. 24— President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz 
orders the release of 121 persons arrested 
during 4 months of student strikes. 


NICARAGUA 


Dec. 11— It is reported that the President of 
Nicaragua, Major General Anastasio So- 
moza Debayle, has dismissed the Minister 
of the Economy and a sizeable number of 
his employees, as well as officials in the De- 
partment of Municipal Services, the Min- 
istry of Public Health and in the Plans and 
Projects Division of the Ministry of Public 
Works. 


NIGERIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Dec. 20—A 2-day Christmas truce is ordered 
by Major-General Yakubu Gowon, leader 
of the federal Nigerian government. 

Dec. 23—Lieutenant-Colonel Odumegwu 
Ojukwu says his secessionist state of Biafra 
will observe an 8-day truce at Christmas. 


PAKISTAN 


Dec. 1—The government announces that a 
number of reforms demanded by students 
in past weeks will be granted. 

Dec. 4—President Mohammad Ayub Khan 
announces that he will not hold political 
discussions with opposition leaders. 

Dec. 7—Demonstrators shouting slogans 
against the government of Ayub are fired 
on by police in Dacca, East Pakistan. One 
demonstrator is killed. 

Dec. 13—Police fire again on East Pakistani 
demonstrators, causing 2 deaths. 


PANAMA 


Dec. 14—The military junta closes the Uni- 
versity of Panama on the grounds that the 
campus has been the scene of constant 
strikes for trivial reasons. 


Canal Zone 

Dec. 6—The first Soviet-flag passenger ship 
to use the Panama Canal moves northward 
through the waterway with 500 Australian 
tourists aboard, 
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PHILIPPINES 
Dec. 13—An agreement to restore diplomatic 
relations is announced by Malaysia and the 
Philippines. The countries agree not to 
discuss their dispute over the state of Sabah 
for a year. 


PORTUGAL 
(See also Zambia) 

Dec. 4— Electoral reform legislation is sent to 
the National Assembly. Woman suffrage 
is proposed; literacy is still required of all 
voters. 

Dec. 17—Mario Soares, who returned re- 
cently from 8 months in exile because of 
his political opposition to former Premier 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, announces 
the formation of a new political movement 
to urge liberalization of the government. 


SINGAPORE 


Dec. 3—Finance Minister Соһ Keng Swee 
announces plans for increased military 
strength over a 10-уеаг period. Great 
Britain will withdraw her military forces 
from the area in 1971, and Singapore will 
increase her military power to fill the gap. 


SOUTH YEMEN 


Dec. 9—The New York Times reports that 
last week the National Front for the 
Liberation of the Arabian Gulf opened an 
office in Aden; it is dedicated to over- 
throwing the sheiks of the Persian Gulf 
states and eliminating all British influence. 


U.S.S.R. 


Dec. 10—A moderate increase in defense 
spending is announced. The sum for arms 
spending, however, is a slightly smaller 
percentage of total spending than it has 
been in the past 3 years. 

Dec. 12—Some 15 ships are withdrawn from 
the Soviet naval fleet in the Mediterranean. 
About 35 ships remain, while the U.S. has 
about 50 naval vessels in the area. 

Dec. 31—The Soviet press agency Tass an- 
nounces that the Soviet supersonic airliner, 
the TU-144, made a successful flight today, 
the first flight of a supersonic airliner, 


UNITED STATES 


Agriculture 


Dec. 11—Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman announces a revision of the de- 
partment’s formula for figuring food ex- 
penses for Americans in the lowest income 
brackets. Beginning in February, 1969, 
Americans with the lowest income—about 
500,000 persons—will receive at least $10 
more monthly in food stamps for the same 
amount of money they now pay. All fami- 
lies with incomes of no more than $70 
monthly will benefit. 


Civii Rights 

Dec. 4—The Office of Civil Rights of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare makes public an order dated October 
14 giving the board of education of Union, 
New Jersey, until December 14 to approve 
a plan to correct racial imbalance in com- 
pliance with the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
This is the first school desegregation order 
issued by the federal government to a 
Northern school system under the 1964 act. 
Middletown, Ohio, also receives such an 
order. 


Economy 


Dec. 11—The Labor Department reports a 
record low unemployment rate of 3.3 per 
cent—the lowest level in 3 years. 

Dec. 17—The Federal Reserve Board raises 
its discount rate to 5.5 per cent from 5.25 
per cent “їп furtherance of a policy of re- 
straint” on the economic boom. 

Incoming Secretary of the Treasury 
David M. Kennedy avoids a direct response 
to questions about his position on main- 
taining the price of gold at $35 an ounce, 
saying “I want to keep every option open.” 

Dec. 18-—Ronald Ziegler, President-elect 
Richard Nixon’s press aide, says that no 
change in Nixon’s position on maintaining 
the price of gold has been discussed. 

Led by the First National City Bank of 
New York, major banks across the nation 
raise their minimum interest rates on busi- 
ness loans to a record high of 6.75 per cent. 
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Dec. 19—President Lyndon Johnson says that 
the federal budget for the 1969 fiscal year 
is expected to show a small surplus, largely 
because of the tax increase and the federal 
expenditure control bill passed by the 90th 
Congress in June, 1968, plus the economy’s 
inflationary boom. The 1968 fiscal year 
budget deficit was $25.4 billion. 

Dec. 31—The New Haven Railroad is taken 
over by the Penn Central railroad system, 
after a 5-year legal battle. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis, 
War in Vietnam; Nigeria) 

Dec. 4—The State Department warns Israel 
and Jordan that violations of the cease-fire 
line endanger efforts to agree to a peace 
settlement in the Middle East. 

Dec. 5—Iranian Premier Amir Abbas Ho- 
veida arfives for a 2-day official visit to 
talk with President Johnson. 

Dec. 6—It is reported in Washington that 
the U.S. has told the U.S.S.R. it is ready 
to begin long-delayed talks on the limita- 
tion and reduction of strategic missiles. 

Dec. 9—Former Pennsylvania Governor Wil- 
liam Scranton, serving as Nixon’s special 
envoy to the Middle East, tells newsmen 
in the Israeli-occupied west bank territory 
that he thinks U.S. policy in the region 
should be “more evenhanded” than it has 
been. 

Dec. 11—Nixon’s press aide, Ronald Ziegler, 
says that Scranton’s views on the Middle 
East are his own: “His remarks are 
Scranton remarks, not Nixon remarks.” 

Dec. 13—President Johnson and Mexico's 
President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz mark the 
settlement of a border dispute dating back 
to 1864; a dynamite blast shifts the Rio 
Grande into a new concrete-lined channel 
marking a new boundary. 

The State Department announces а new 
fishing agreement with the U.S.S.R. to 
cover a 2-year period through December 
31, 1970, aimed to conserve scup, fluke, 
red hake and silver hake. 

Dec. 14—In Washington, Administration 
officials are reported to believe that the 
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Russians prefer to postpone talks on re- 
duction of missiles until Nixon takes office : 
no response has been made by the Russians 
to the U.S. offer reportedly made Novem- 
ber 25 to begin the talks. 

Dec. 20—The U.S. State Department an- 
nounces that the U.S. has told the Soviet 
Union that it has lifted the suspension of 
official cultural exchanges between the 2 
nations imposed in the wake of the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Dec. 21—President-elect Richard Nixon 
names retired career diplomat, Charles W. 
Yost, as chief U.S. representative to the 
UN. 

Dec. 22—The 82 surviving crew members of 
the U.S. espionage ship Pueblo are released 
by North Korea, after the U.S. deliberately 
signs what it terms at the signing as a 
false confession. The Pueblo crewmen 
have been held captive since January 23, 
1968. 

Dec. 27—The U.S. announces that it will sell 
30 Phantom F-4 jets to Israel starting de- 
livery late in 1969. 

The U.S. announces that it is giving 8 
C-97 G Strato-freighter cargo planes for 
relief efforts for starving Biafran victims of 
the Nigerian civil war. 

Dec. 28—U.S. officials reveal that Pueblo 
Commander Lloyd Bucher has said that 
he signed a false confession that the Pueblo 
was on an espionage mission because the 
North Koreans threatened to shoot every 
member of the Pueblo crew in ascending 
order of age. 


Government 


Dec. 1—Without comment, the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence releases an account of the vio- 
lence that occurred during the National 
Democratic Convention in Chicago in 
August, 1968. The account was prepared 
by a 212-man study team operating under 
contract to the national commission and 
headed by Chicago lawyer Daniel Walker; 
it concludes that Chicago police responded 
to rioters in Chicago with *what can only 
be called a police riot.” 
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Dec. 2—President-elect Richard Nixon names 
Harvard Professor Henry A. Kissinger as 
his adviser in defense policies and European 
affairs and as his assistant for national 
security affairs. 

Dec. 3—Nixon names the president of the 
California Institute of Technology, Lee A. 
DuBridge, as his science adviser. 

Dec. 9—The Department of Justice an- 
nounces that it has concluded that avail- 
able evidence of misuse of public funds by 
Congressman Adam Clayton Powell is in- 
sufficient to justify criminal prosecution. 

Dec. 11—Nixon names his new Cabinet. 
Appointees include: Secretary of State, 
William P. Rogers; Secretary of Defense, 
Melvin R. Laird; Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, David M. Kennedy; Attorney Gen- 
eral, John N. Mitchell; Postmaster General, 
Winton M. Blount; Secretary of the In- 
terior, Walter J. Hickel; Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Clifford M. Hardin; Secretary of 
Commerce, Maurice H. Stans; Secretary of 
Labor, George P. Shultz; Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Robert H. 
Finch; Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, George Romney; Secretary 
of Transportation, John A. Volpe. Socio- 
logist Daniel P. Moynihan is to head a new 
Council on Urban Affairs, with Cabinet 
rank. Robert P. Mayo, banker, is named 
director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Nixon reveals that he will name Wash- 
ington's Mayor Walter Washington for a 
second term. 

Dec. 12—Nixon confers with President John- 
son at the White House in a 90-minute 
meeting. 

Dec. 16—The 538 presidential electors cast 
official ballots for the President and Vice 
President; these will be mailed to the 
Senate and officially opened at a joint ses- 
sion of Congress on January 6. One of 
North Carolina's electors has announced 
that he will disregard party discipline and 
vote for George Wallace instead of Richard 
Nixon, contrary to his instructions. Nixon 
is to receive 301 electoral votes; Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey, 191; George Wal- 
lace, former governor of Alabama, 46. 


The Department of Agriculture discloses 
that more than 700 meat packing and 
processing plants have been closed during 
the first year of enforcing the new whole- 
some meat law. 

Dec. 17—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion announces that it has elected Virginia 
Mae Brown, a West Virginia lawyer, as 
chairman. Mrs. Brown will be the first 
woman ever to head an independent fed- 
eral administrative agency. 

Vice-President-elect Spiro Agnew says 
he will resign as Governor of Maryland 
effective at noon January 7, 1969. 

Dec. 19—President Johnson authorizes ex- 
pansion of U.S. air service across the 
Pacific, giving new routes to Trans World, 
Pan American, Continental and Northwest 
Airlines. 

Dec. 23—A vacancy in the U.S. Senate caused 
by the death of Senator E. L. Bartlett (D., 
Alaska) is filled by Theodore F. Stevens, 
a Republican. Stevens is appointed to 
serve until a special election in 1970. He is 
named by Alaska’s Governor Walter J. 
Hickel, who will become Secretary of the 
Interior in the Nixon Cabinet. 

President Johnson names Joseph W. Barr 
to serve a brief term as Secretary of the 
Treasury, replacing Henry H. Fowler, who 
resigned December 20. Barr will serve 
until the Nixon Administration takes over 
on January 20, 1969. 

Dec. 28—The National Education Associa- 
tion’s Research division reports that federal 
aid to local elementary and secondary 
schools declined in the 1968-1969 school 
year for the first time since 1942. In the 
current year, the anticipated $2.45 billion 
total in federal aid is $19.2 million less than 
the amount received in the preceding year. 

Dec. 30—Defense Secretary-designate Melvin 
‘Laird names industrialist David Packard 
to be Deputy Secretary of Defense in the 
Nixon Administration. 

Massachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy 
announces that he will challenge Louisiana 
Senator Russell B. Long for the post of 
assistant Democratic leader in the Senate. 

Dec. 31—Attorney General of Massachusetts 
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Elliot L. Richardson is chosen to become 
Under Secretary of State by Secretary of 
State-designate William P. Rogers. 


Labor 


Dec. 23—After a week-long strike of New 
York City’s fuel oil deliverers, a settlement 
is reached. 

Dec. 27—Under the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, President Johnson names 
a fact-finding board to inquire into the 
threatened strike against the Long Island 
Railway by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
trainmen. His action delays the strike for 
60 days. 


Military 

Dec. 6—An Army announcement reveals 
plans to demobilize 20,000 National 
Guardsmen and reservists by the end of 
1969; draft calls are expected to be raised 
to some 3,000 men monthly from March 
through July, 1969, to replace the guards- 
men and reservists. 


Politics 
(See also Government) 


Dec. 10—Results of a Gallup Poll show that 
some 15 million eligible voters failed to 
vote in the 1968 presidential election. 

Dec. 11—Complete official election returns 
show that President-elect Richard Nixon 
received 31,770,237 popular votes for the 
Presidency; Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey received 31,270,533; former Alabama 
Governor George Wallace received 9,906,- 
141. A record number of votes—73,186,- 
819—were cast. 


Race Relations 
(See also Civil Rights) 


Dec. 2—New York State's Education Com- 
missioner James E. Allen orders Junior 
High School 271 in the Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville section of Brooklyn closed in the wake 
of new disorders. (See Current History, 
U.S., Labor, January, 1969, p. 63.) 
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Dec. 16—New York State names a new act- 
ing trustee for the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
schools; Rhody A. McCoy is subsequently 
reinstated as administrator of the district. 

Dec. 18—]unior High School 271 in the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville section of Brook- 
lyn, New York, reopens without incident. 


Science and Space 


Dec. 7—А $75-million spacecraft observatory, 
the most sophisticated and expensive un- 
manned satellite yet developed by the U.S., 
is launched at Cape Kennedy, Florida. The 
satellite is expected to orbit 489 miles above 
earth, above the distorting influence of 
earth's atmosphere, focusing 11 telescopes 
on thousands of stars that cannot be seen 
clearly from earth. 

Dec. 21—Three American astronauts in 
Apollo 8 are launched for man’s first 
journey around the moon. 

Dec. 23—The astronauts aboard Apollo 8 
relay television pictures of earth taken from 
their spacecraft, more than 180,000 nauti- 
cal miles from earth. 

Dec. 27—Apollo 8 with the 3 astronauts 
aboard makes a nearly perfect landing in 
the Pacific Ocean, after orbiting the moon 
10 times. 


Supreme Court 


Dec. 3—In a unprecedented television appear- 
ance, Justice Hugo Black declares that 
Chief Justice Earl Warren's 1955 decision 
ordering the desegregation of the nation's 
public schools impeded the process of de- 
segregation because the Chief Justice 
ordered the action accomplished “with all 
deliberate speed," a reservation that was 
interpreted by the states as allowing long 
delay. 

Dec. 4—President-elect Richard Nixon re- 


veals that Chief Justice Warren will remain ` 


in office until the end of the Court's term 
in June, 1969. 


Territories 
Puerto Rico 
Dec. 28—Luis Mufioz Marín, founder of the 
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Popular Democratic party, which has domi- 
nated Puerto Rican politics for over 30 
years, announces he is stepping aside to 
make way for *young people, new faces." 
He will give up all positions of leadership 
in the party, but will retain his seat in the 
Senate. 


VENEZUELA 


Dec. 1—The nation votes for the presidency 
and all elective seats in the National Senate, 
Chamber of Deputies, state legislative as- 
semblies and local municipal councils in 
an atmosphere of tranquility. 

Dec. 9—Rafael Caldera of the Christian 
Democratic party is declared the winner in 
a close presidential election by the Supreme 
Electoral Council. He defeats Gonzalo 
Barrios of the ruling Democratic Action 
party by a close margin. 

Dec. 19—Army troops are called back into 
Caracas for the first time since the election 
on December 1 following 2 guerrilla attacks 
in nearby villages. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 
(See Intl, War in Vietnam) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See Intl, War in Vietnam) 


ZAMBIA 


Dec. 2—Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda 
protests against a raid by Portuguese planes 
yesterday on a village in southeast Zambia, 
to retaliate against anti-Portuguese guer- 
rilla activity staged from bases in Zambia. 

Dec. 19—The first post-independence general 
election is held. 

Dec. 20—It is reported that Kaunda has been 
reelected. His United National Indepen- 
dence party won a majority in the 105- 
member National Assembly. 

Dec. 21—Kaunda is sworn in. 
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Articles in this issue cover various aspects of the impact of Western ideas 
on the traditional societies of Islam, and Israels relationship to the Islamic 
world. Our first author shows how “Exposure to Western ways and ideas . . 
caused greater awareness of the mainsprings of Western superiority compared 
with the lands of Islam. Behind a Western cannon, frigate or steam engine, 
there was an engineer, a scientist or a naval architect, all products of a society 
which encouraged rationalism, science and independent inquiry.” In an effort 
to adapt Islam to the modern world, revolutionary Arab leaders “In reality 
... have promoted a paradox expressed in the dualism of rationalism and irra- 


tionality.” 


Islam and the West in the Middle East 


By GroncE LENCZOWSKI 
Professor of Political Science, University of California at Berkeley 


HE HISTORY OF relations between the 

West and the Middle East (defined as 

the area between the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and the borders of India) has been 
one of almost continuous interaction of vary- 
ing intensity from antiquity to the present 
day. This interaction has been sometimes 
violent, sometimes peaceful. "Violence was 
generated by imperialism, practiced by the 
expansionist powers of both the East and the 
West at one time or another. 

Expansion of the Persian Achaemenid 
Empire produced one of the early violent 
clashes of the East with the West, the latter 
personified by Greece. The West, in turn, 
extended its dominion over the East through 
the imperial ventures of Alexander the Great 
and Rome. While the Macedonian Empire 
became partly absorbed by those it had con- 
quered, the Roman rule represented a purer 
form of Western penetration, more clearly 
contrasting with the East and more immune 
to its influences. 

With the advent of Islam in the seventh 


century, the East expanded again at the ex- 
pense of the West: first, in a major wave of 
Arab conquests during the hundred years 
from 630 to 730 4.p.; second, in the three cen- 
turies of Ottoman onslaughts on Europe be- 
tween 1389 (the defeat of Serbia at the battle 
of Kossovo) and 1683 (John Sobieski of Po- 
land's victory over the Turks at the gates of 
Vienna). 

Conquering armies invariably paved the 
way for the export and interchange of goods, 
ideas and men. This was never a one-way 
movement: the currents flowed in both direc- 
tions and their breadth and depth depended 
on the inner resources and attractiveness of 
the civilization which generated them. 

The ancient Middle East produced and 
exported three items which vitally influenced 
the destiny of mankind: an alphabetic script, 
a monotheistic religion and a concept of the 
supremacy of law. The Islamic East, in turn, 
gave the world the third great monotheistic 
faith and transmitted to the West—through 
discovery and translation—the legacy of 
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Greek thought in the fields of philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy and medicine. It 
also developed forms of art and architecture 
which made an impact upon such far-flung 
areas as Spain and Muscovy. Islam's Persian 
variant added masterpieces of epic and lyric 
poetry, exquisite rug designs and refined 
miniature painting. 

The Ottoman phase of Islamic expansion 
tended, on the whole, to be sterile in the ex- 
port of goods and ideas. The Ottoman Em- 
pire was aptly described as an “army in occu- 
pation”! and as a community of shepherds, 
cattle and watchdogs, who transposed their 
original way of life in Central Asia into an 
imperial system of government. In this sys- 
tem, the conquering Turks were the shep- 
herds, the conquered peoples the cattle 
(*rayah," meaning cattle or flocks, was the 
Turkish word for the subject Christian na- 
tionalities), while the slave-mercenary troops 
of foreign extraction (Janissaries) served as 
watchdogs over the subjects of the Empire.? 
This was an ingenious system of rule as long 
as the Turkish conquerors maintained their 
inner cohesion while securing from their Mus- 
lim subjects unquestioned acceptance of their 
Islamic legitimacy. 


POLITICAL CONCEPTS OF ISLAM 


Both the theory and the practice of Islam 
favored the continuous supremacy of Otto- 


1 Thomas Naff, “Ottoman Diplomacy and the 
Great European Powers, 1789-1802,” unpublished 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 
1960, p. 30. Quoted by David H. Finnie, Pioneers 
East: The Early American Experience in the 
Middle East (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1967), pp. 6—7. 

? Arnold J. Toynbee, А Study of History (New 
York and London: Oxford University Press, 1947), 
pp. 171-178. 

з For a fuller discussion of the Islamic theory of 
state, see Majid Khadduri, War and Peace in the 
Law of Islam (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1955); Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Muslim Institutions (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 
1950), pp. 1088.; Н. A. R. Gibb, “Constitutional 
Organization," in M. Khadduri and H. J. Liebesny, 
eds., Law' in the Middle East (Washington, D. G.: 
The Middle East Institute, 1955). 

4 On the Ottoman system of government, consult 
Albert H. Lybyer, The Government of the Ottoman 
Empire in the Time of Suleiman the Magnificent 
'(New York: Russell, 1913); H. A. R. Gibb and 
Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West 
(London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1950), Vol. I. Ch. III. 
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man caliphs over their multinational empire. 
Islamic political theory viewed the world as 
divided into the Domain of Islam and the 
Domain of the West with a state of perma- 
nent war, interrupted at the most by limited 
truces, between the two.? 

The Domain of Islam comprised the com- 
munity of believers (umma) led by the imam- 
caliph, who combined temporal and religious 
authority subject only to the rule of sacred 
law (sharia) based on the Koran and the 
Prophet's Tradition. 'The only valid bond 
among the members of this community was 
that of common faith (“all Muslims are 
brethren") which was to transcend and re- 
place the bonds of family, tribe, origin and 
nationality. The Islamic state was univer- 
sal (and implicitly imperial) in its concept, 
inasmuch as the faith it was to uphold and 
expand was given to all mankind and not to 
a particular tribe. In such a state, idolaters 
could not be tolerated. 

However, the Jews and Christians, as 
Peoples of the Book (ahl al-kitab), could live 
peacefully and practice their religion as pro- 
tected subjects (dhimmi) who were excused 
from military duty but, in turn, were obliged 
to pay poll and land taxes (jizya and kharaj). 
Because the bond of Islamic faith was em- 
phasized while national origin was deemed 
irrelevant, the Turkish nationality of Otto- 
man sultan-caliphs did not constitute an im- 
pediment to their enjoyment of legitimacy. 
In fact, the Arabs—though initially subjected 
to Turkish rule by conquest—did not regard 
themselves as a conquered race, but as equal 
members of the Islamic community of be- 
lievers. Furthermore, high offices of the state 
were as open to them as to any other Muslim 
subject of the Empire, whether Kurd, Cir- 
cassian, Laz or Berber.* 

Thus constituted, the Islamic state differed 
in many respects from the Western state as it 
evolved from the Middle Ages to modernity. 
The West differentiated between the secular 
authority (the German Emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire and their successors) and the 
religious authority of the Church. In Islam, 
the authority was indivisible. 'The West de- 
veloped the concepts of territorial sovereignty 
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and territorial law. In Islam, the territorial 
aspects of state rule were secondary while law 
followed a man’s religion, thus giving rise to а 
plurality of legal orders. 

In the West, society was officially stratified 
according to occupational criteria into land- 
owning nobility, town-dwelling burghers, 
land-tilling peasants and churchmen. In the 
East, the only formal division was that of re- 
ligion; all Muslims were equal, with only 
factual differences in wealth. Because in the 
West the task of the state was primarily tem- 
poral, laws were enacted under the state’s 
auspices—either by absolute kings or parlia- 
ments—and, being man-made, could be 
changed to suit the circumstances. 

In the East, the process of legislation had 
theoretically ended with the death of the 
Prophet Mohammed (the “Seal of the Proph- 
ets”) ; the only valid law was the sacred law, 
eternal, immutable, antedating the state as 
the emanation of Allah’s will. This law em- 
braced the totality of rules: religious (ethical 
and ritual) as well as temporal (civil and 
criminal) without differentiation as to their 
validity. It encouraged dogmatism, discour- 
aged independent interpretation, stressed 
authority and precedent and, in its wider im- 
pact upon the thought-processes of the Mus- 
lims, led them away from rational specula- 
tion and a search for causality. In the same 
way, the essentially religious character of the 
state was not conducive to the spread of secu- 
lar education. 

In the West, evolving political theory con- 
cerned itself with the rights of kings, the con- 
cept of state sovereignty, freedom, authority 
and representation. By contrast, Islamic po- 


5 For a summary of theories of Al-Mawardi, Al- 
Ghazali, Ibn Jamaa, and Ibn Taymiya, see E. I. Jj. 
Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1958), pp. 21-61. Consult also H. A. R. Gibb, *AI- 
Mawardi’s Theory of the Khilafah,” Islamic Cul- 
ture, July, 1937, pp. 291-302, and G. E. von 
Grunebaum, Islam: Essays in the Nature and 
Growth-of a Cultural Tradition (New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1961), pp. 127-140. 
ан С and Bowen, of. cit., Vol. I, Part П, pp. 

* For a fuller discussion of the Ottoman agrarian 
system, consult Alfred Bonné, State and Economics 
in the Middle East, (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., 1948), pp. 115ff. 


litical thought focused on the Prophet’s leg- 
acy in terms of an ideal caliphate. Foremost 
Muslim jurists of the Middle Ages debated 
and elaborated the principles of caliphial 
legitimacy, searching to reconcile classical 
theory with actual practice They laid par- 
ticular stress on the principle of obedience to 
the ruler, even if he were a usurper, in their 
belief that even an unjust rule was preferable 
to anarchy. Concentration on the person of 
the ruler had further ramifications: the Is- 
lamic state did not develop the concept and 
practice of impersonal civil service, secure in 
its rights. Its taxation system—during the 
Ottoman period—took the form of tax farm- 
ing (iltizam), which gave rise to gross abuses 
and all-pervading corruption. 

Similarly, lacking a concept of citizenship, 
subjects of the sultan, regardless of their rank, 
lived in a state of perpetual personal insecur- 
ity. This, in turn, acted as a deterrent to eco- 
nomic development by discouraging invest- 
ment in long-range industrial projects. The 
preferred types of economic activity were 
trade (with small capital input and an ex- 
pectation of quick return) and agriculture. 
Much of the land, however, was either state- 
owned or administered by the pious founda- 
tions (awgaf) and thus was not cultivated 
with an.eye to long-term improvement.” 


EARLY PENETRATION OF WESTERN IDEAS 


In the course of the four centuries of Otto- 
man rule, the Islamic Middle East settled 
into a state of intellectual, social and eco- 
nomic stagnation. Beginning with the eigh- 
teenth century, the West embarked upon a 
policy of eastward expansion. In contrast to 
the Ottoman expansion, Europe’s penetration 
of the Eastern Mediterranean was not only 
military, but also cultural and economic. It 
occurred in several stages, each characterized 
by a different emphasis. Together, they made 
a profound impact upon the Islamic East, 


-setting in motion evolutionary and revolu- 


tionary processes which not only altered the 
political map of the area beyond recognition 
but also brought about major internal trans- 
formations. 

The process of importing Western goods 
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and ideas (including technology, organiza- 
tional devices, political concepts, cultural 
orientation and social customs) could be de- 
scribed as both planned and spontaneous, im- 
posed and voluntary, depending on the time 
and the circumstances. Їп some cases, the 
Islamic East was a mere consumer of Western 
goods and facilities; in others, Western ideas 
and techniques were transplanted into the 
more or less receptive soil, thus generating 
further local repercussions. 

The first major transplantation, represent- 
ing a deliberate act of will of the Islamic 
rulers, was that of military organization and 
technology. Sultans Selim III and Mahmud 
II (at the end of the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth centuries) grasped the fact 
that Europe's supremacy and expansion were 
primarily due to its military superiority. бо 
did Egypt's autonomous ruler, Mohammed 
Ali. Out of this conviction, in both cases, 
grew bold programs of military reform. But 
to make them truly effective, they had to be 
accompanied by parallel measures to reor- 
ganize the finances and administration of the 
state. While the Ottoman tanzimat reforms 
focused more on codification of laws and the 
security and liberty of the subjects of the 
Empire? Mohammed Ali's policies placed 
greater emphasis on economic and fiscal mea- 
sures, largely geared to the increase of the 
financial and military power of the gov- 
ernment? Both reform movements were 
launched by the rulers from above; neither 
contemplated a radical change in the prevail- 
ing concept of the polity; both had as their 
aim the strengthening of the existing struc- 
tures. 

But no human action can long remain 
isolated. Improvements in military technol- 
ogy and the streamlining of administration 


8 Sir Harry Luke, The Old Turkey and the New 
(London: Geoffrey Bles, 1955), pp. 44-65; also 
Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1961), pp. 73ff. 

? A. E. Crouchley, T'he Economic Development of 
Egypt (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938), 
pp. 40—44, 101—103. 

10 For an account of American missionary activi- 
ties, see David Н. Finnie, Pioneers East: The Early 
American Experience in the Middle East (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1967), 
pp. 112-136. 
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brought about the need to train officers and 
officials in the new skills. They had to be 
educated either in Europe or in the schools— 
military and civilian—established, often with 
European instructors, in Turkey, Syria and 
Egypt. This, in turn, led to a second phase 
of Western penetration—the educational of- 
fensive—during which French clerics and 
American missionaries (to mention two im- 
portant Western groups) began founding 
schools and missions. Missionaries soon dis- 
covered that proselytizing work among Mus- 
lims was illegal and futile and that, in terms 
of religious activities, they were restricted to 
operations among such minorities as the 
Greeks and Armenians who already professed 
Christianity. 

Consequently, their attention turned to 
medical services and education. In both, 
they were eminently successful Medical 
work earned them the gratitude of both the 
people and the governments, while through 
their educational activities they breached the 
wall separating the two civilizations, creating 
a major opening for the influx of Western 
ideas. The American University of Beirut, 
Robert College in Istanbul, the French Jesuit 
University in Beirut, and the American Uni- 
versity at Cairo bore testimony to the success 
of this endeavor. Initially, their student 
clienteles were recruited mostly among the 
Christian minorities of the Ottoman Empire; 
in due time the Muslim element began to in- 
crease in size, eventually to assume a majority 
position. 


CONSTITUTIONALISM AND NATIONALISM 


Exposure to Western ways and ideas among 
the students caused greater awareness of the 
mainsprings of Western superiority compared 
with the decadence of the lands of Islam. 
Behind a Western cannon, frigate or steam 
engine, there was an engineer, a scientist or 
a naval architect, all products of a society 
which encouraged rationalism, science and 
independent inquiry. Furthermore, that so- 
ciety provided a basic socio-political frame- 
work within which such activities and virtues 
could flourish. Before long, groups of Otto- 
man officers and Western-educated civilians 
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tory felt by the average North African also 
led several Maghrebian governments to offer 
token forces to the U.A.R. Only those from 
Algeria actually reached Egyptian territory; 
an Algerian contingent is currently stationed 
along the west bank of the Suez Canal. How- 
ever, Libya continues to provide substantial 
financial support to the U.A.R. and Jordan, 
to assist them through their difficult postwar 
reconstruction period. In addition, the ac- 
tivities of Arab commando groups, such as 
Al-Fatah, are warmly applauded in North 
Africa, and most governments have inter- 
posed no objections to fund-raising campaigns 
by commando (fedayeen) organizations. 


THE MEANING OF ISLAM 


These reactions suggest that, despite far- 
reaching changes in the fabric and texture of 
life in North Africa, large numbers of Mus- 
lims continue to retain a sense of identity 
with one another, at least vis-à-vis non-Mus- 
lims. Western social scientists may be adopt- 
ing too simplistic an approach. Islam has 
always been less an organized religion than a 
transcendental faith concerned with the es- 
tablishment of an intimate relation between 
the individual and his Maker, as well as with 
his fellow men. As Professor Wilfred Cant- 
well Smith has observed :* 


Islam is obedience or commitment, the willing- 
ness to take on oneself the responsibility of living 

. . according to God's proclaimed purpose; and 
submission, the recognition not in theory but in 
overpowering act, of one's littleness and worth- 
lessness before the awe and majesty of God. It 
is a verbal noun: the name of an action, not of 
an institution; of a personal decision, not a 
social system. 


Nowhere has this been more clearly demon- 
strated than in the continued fidelity of North 
Africans to Islam after the post-World War 
II collapse and virtual disappearance of the 
once powerful religious brotherhoods and 
Sufi (mystical) leadership class. The re- 
ligious brotherhoods so popular in nineteenth 
century North Africa outlasted their useful- 
ness during the period of French rule; many 

1 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, T'he Meaning and End 


of Religion (New York: New American Library, 
1964), p. 103. 
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of their leaders became mere puppets for 
French authority and, because of their de- 
pendence upon French subventions, opposed 
emerging nationalist movements such as the 
Istiglal and the Neo-Destour. In time, the 
brotherhoods, together with such spiritual 
functionaries as the marabouts, were dis- 
credited. 

Their eclipse should have signalled the de- 
cline of Islam as a vital social and spiritual 
force. But this did not occur. The role va- 
cated by the traditional leaders was assumed 
by a new generation of North Africans. In 
most instances, these men played major parts 
in leading their countries to independence. 
Not surprisingly, they were not theologians 
or religious mystics; they were a conglom- 
erate group, consisting of political conserva- 
tives as well as socialist progressives, royalists 
and republicans, revisionists and reformers. 
Propelled by circumstances to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of national leadership, they also 
had to serve as the principal defenders of 
those religious values which continued to be 
cherished by broad segments of the popula- 
tion. 

In brief, such diverse figures as King Has- 
san II of Morocco and King Mohammed 
Idris Al-Senussi of Libya, as well as Presidents 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia and Houari 
Boumédienne of Algeria, share a common 
interest—to ensure that the political and 
spiritual interests of their people are conso- 
nant. Because they are the custodians of the 
national religious heritage, each functions in 
the informal capacity of an Imam, or leader 
of the religious community, as well as serv- 
ing as temporal head of the state. 

Despite differences in background, educa- 
tion, temperament and political outlook, each 
North African leader has sought to establish 
certain norms for his constituents. Each has 
also made an effort to promote a national 
ethos predicated upon a combination of the 
old and the new. How each leader has re- 
sponded is instructive. 


TUNISIA 


President Bourguiba has probably pro- 
ceeded with the greatest vigor and enthusiasm 
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in the renovation of Islamic institutions. Us- 
ing a combination of personal exhortation, 
government legislation, and campaigns by 
national organizations, Bourguiba has many 
achievements to his credit. Through a 1956 
Code of Personal Status, polygamy was abol- 
ished, civil marriages were sanctioned, and a 
legal minimum age was set for marriage. 
Women were permitted to vote for the first 
time during municipal elections held in 1957 
and, in the same year, the Tunisian National 
Women’s Union was organized. In 1958, a 
far-reaching educational reform program in- 
corporated traditional Islamic schools into the 
national system. Over the past 12 years, all 
religious tribunals have been suppressed; the 
traditional system of Habus (properties held 
in religious trust) has been abolished, and 
inheritance arrangements long sanctioned by 
religious convention have been modified. 

Probably the most dramatic progress regis- 
tered thus far in Tunisia has been in the edu- 
cational field where, since the 1958 reform, 
the government has sought both to Arabize 
instruction and to keep the French language 
within a bilingual system. The following 
school enrollment figures are illustrative: 
(1) there were more than 900,000 students 
in the primary and middle levels during 1968, 
as compared to 320,000 in 1958; (2) nearly 
100,000 students matriculated at the lycée, 
or secondary level, in 1968, as compared to 
less than 20,000 ten years ago; and (3) there 
was a five-fold increase in students at the uni- 
versity level. 

There is also the equally significant fact 
that, while male students still far outnumber 
the female, the latter’s enrollment rate is 
increasing at a relatively faster pace—a clear 
indication of the support accorded female 
emancipation by the Bourguiba government. 

On the whole, there have been few voices 
raised against these reforms. The bulk of 
Tunisians tend to view them as both progres- 
sive and helpful to national development. 
As a result, they are willing to accept the 
President’s guidance on most matters affect- 


2 Charles Е. Gallagher, “Tunisia Modernizes,” 
Africa Report (Washington, D.C.), March, 1968, 
р. 11. 
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ing the advancement of Muslim-Arab culture. 
There are certain pillars of their faith, how- 
ever, which they will not permit even Bour- 
guiba to modify without serious reservation. 
Such was the case in 1960-1961, when the 
President launched a campaign to discourage 
fasting during the holy month of Ramadan 
on the grounds that this particular custom 
affected individual output and, thus, the pro- 
ductivity of the nation as a whole. Bour- 
guiba's appeals ultimately led to widespread 
criticism forcing the President to terminate 
his campaign. 

President Bourguiba is also aware of the 
dangers posed by uncontrolled change. As 
pointed out by Charles F. Gallagher, evolu- 
tion which is too rapid becomes a revolution 
in values and could “menace Tunisian society 
with a loss of equilibrium."? 


. . - Seemingly, President Bourguiba sensed the 
dimensions of the gap threatening to divide ... 
[the] avant-garde segments of modern youth from 
the bulk of.the townspeople and the villagers, and 
even in many cases from their own elders—the 
generations of only 10 or 15 years ago. In a 
speech made in early August, 1966, which can be 
read as a model of long-range political sagacity 
. . . Bourguiba put the brakes on the excesses 
of the evolution by denouncing loose morals, clos- 
ing down some dancing establishments, and even 
banning some examples of “wantonness,” such as 
miniskirts... . 

Bourguiba has since also had to confront stu- 
dent disorders on university and lycée cam- 
puses. 

In the fall of 1968, several scores of students 
were placed on trial for seditious activities, 
and harsh sentences were meted out. Ac- 
cording to a white paper issued in August, the 
principal fomentors of student “subversion” 
were a combination of clandestine Commu- 
nist party agitators (outlawed in 1963), a 
Trotskyite movement consisting of professors 
and students, and several Ba'athist organiza- 
tions reportedly directed from Damascus and 
Beirut. Whatever the sources of inspiration, 
widespread student unrest does pose a serious 
problem for Bourguiba—and, in time, he may 
have to grapple with the question of how far 
and how fast to proceed with his reform pro- 


gram. 
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ALGERIA 

Algeria’s leaders, by comparison, are con- 
fronted with dilemmas of a distinctively dif- 
ferent order and magnitude. At indepen- 
dence, in mid-1962, Algeria had few conven- 
tions or institutions to guide her through her 
difficult post-war period of rehabilitation. A 
sturdy democratic tradition had not been im- 
planted; politics had largely been the pre- 
serve of the European. Experience in the art 
of governing was limited and no meaningful 
effort had been made during the seven-year 
period of the liberation struggle to organize 
cadres of administrators, technicians and 
bureaucrats. Finally, no politically integra- 
tive mechanism emerged from the early na- 
tionalist experience. Unlike Tunisia’s Des- 
tourian-Socialist party, the aura of legitimacy 
that surrounded the National Liberation 
Front (F.L.N.) (the engine of revolution 
from 1954—1962) was dissipated in the ensu- 
ing scramble for power. 

Algeria could ill afford the internecine ri- 
valry that followed close on the heels of in- 
dependence. Her economy was a shambles, 
the exodus of nearly one million European 
settlers virtually paralyzing the modern sector 
they had previously dominated. Essential 
skills and the revenues needed to reconstruct 
the country were lost. Within the Muslim 
community, the ravages of war had been ex- 
tensive. More than 250,000 Algerians had 
been killed and a half million wounded; 300,- 
000 Muslims had fled the country to wait out 
the war as refugees in neighboring Morocco 
and Tunisia; two million had been uprooted 
and placed by French authorities in what 
were euphemistically designated relocation 
centers. In addition, material damage to 
peasant farmlands had been far-reaching. 

Today, more than five years after indepen- 
dence, Algeria remains a nation in the process 
of reconstruction. Under the leadership of 
President Boumédienne, a measure of order 
and stability has been established. However, 
Algeria’s leaders (essentially a military-tech- 
nocratic coalition) have failed to create the 
national institutions needed effectively to 
link them with the majority of Algerians. 
Politics remains conspiratorial, inducing cau- 


tion and suspicion where openness and public 
confidence are imperative. 

Boumédienne himself lacks Bourguiba’s 
talent for public oratory and is rarely able to 
move his audiences. He is convinced, how- 
ever, of the need to move his country in the 
direction of self-improvement and develop- 
ment. The transformation he seeks involves 
the restructuring of Algerian society in order 
to bring all Algerians into the modern sector. 
Unlike Bourguiba, however, Boumédienne 
apparently does not wish to refashion the 
country’s religious institutions or to reform 
her moral and spiritual values. He has opted 
for a local variety of Islamic socialism, the 
terms of which include preserving the tradi- 
tional values while at the same time engaging 
“the masses” in an effort to create a new 
political order. This regenerative process has 
not produced any major successes, however, 
and Algeria remains a country in the process 
of formation. The future of Islam in this 
process also remains indeterminate. 


THE MONARCHIES 


By contrast, Islam is an important under- 
pinning of power for the Moroccan and 
Libyan monarchies. In the case of Libyan 
King Idris, his dual position as head of 
the Sanusiya confraternity (a brotherhood 
founded in 1842) and Imam of the national 
religious community strengthens his role as 
the leader of a brittle nation which came into 
existence under United Nations auspices in 
December, 1951. Given the absence of estab- 
lished national organizations and_ political 
parties, the King has tended to rely upon tra- 
ditional tribal alliances and arrangements to 
bolster his power position. Because the Sanu- 
stya brotherhood has its roots in Cyrenaica, 
the homeland of both the tribes and the 
King, this area constitutes a political core 
area for monarchical influence and control. 

Moroccan King Hassan’s power base is 
much more extensive than that of Idris. The 
King is regarded by the overwhelming major- 
ity of Moroccans as the embodiment of the 
nation and the symbol of its legitimacy. The 
mystic bond that exists between the ruler and 
his people was formed during the colonial per- 
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iod when Hassan’s father, the greatly vener- 
ated Sidi Mohamed ben Youssef, became the 
spiritual leader of the Moroccan drive for 
independence. 

The Jstiqlal, then in the forefront of the 
nationalist movement, was an urban-based 
organization without a significant following 
in rural areas—where 75 per cent of the 
population is to be found. Regional, tribal 
and ethnic divisions in colonial Morocco 
were pronounced. Only one individual 
proved capable of overruling these divisions, 
Mohammed V, who made clear his support 
for nationalist objectives shortly after the con- 
clusion of World War II. 

The ruler's preferences earned him official 
French ire and on August 20, 1953, Mo- 
hammed V was removed from the throne and 
placed in enforced residence abroad. This 
proved a major miscalculation. Almost im- 
mediately, the “martyred” ruler became the 
embodiment of national unity, the symbol of 
accumulated grievances, and the justification 
for launching a violent campaign against the 
French. For the first time in its modern his- 
tory, the nation was united in one strong emo- 
tional reaction. 

The King, rather than the Istiglal, became 
the principal beneficiary. Once restored to 
the throne in 1955, Mohammed V was en- 
dowed with a sanctity bordering on beatifi- 
cation. He was the olympian father figure, 
anointed with religious grace, above parties 
and special interests; in short, Mohammed V 
was the epitome of the charismatic leader. 

The contrast with Tunisia was striking. 
Morocco.had evolved no political system ca- 
pable of sustaining the country in the post- 
independence period. The nation had pro- 
duced a saint, instead, pledged to protect the 
Islamic religion and traditional institutions. 
At the same time, the King was expected to 
serve as arbiter among competing political 
formations, each with its own special interests 
and ideological orientations. Since no exis- 
tential network of loyalties and interests ex- 
isted, the monarchy remained above the 
tumult symbolizing the unity of the nation 
and mediating among its diverse segments. 

With the death of Mohammed V in 1961, 
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Hassan II ascended the throne to carry for- 
ward his father’s policies. A national consti- 
tution was approved on December 7, 1963, 
and elections to a lower house were held the 
following year. However, this body, laden 
with representatives from a multiplicity of 
parties, was immobilized by disagreements 
and passed virtually no legislation. Follow- 
ing riots in Casablanca over student rights 
and the plight of workers, the King declared 
a “state of exception” in mid-1965, dissolved 
the Parliament and assumed full personal 
powers. 

The story of Hassan’s rule since 1965 is far 
from inspirational. Cabinets have been con- 
stantly reshuffled, economic projects have 
been announced and forgotten, and the situa- 
tion of large numbers of Moroccans—par- 
ticularly those in urban centers—has deteri- 
orated. Nevertheless, Hassan’s power is vir- 
tually unchallenged. His strength lies in the 
loyalty of most Moroccans to the monarchy, 
predicated in part upon the respect still held 
for Hassan’s father and the enduring religio- 
political influence that is an integral part of 
the monarchical institution. 

To the extent that Islamic values are iden- 
tified with the monarchy, and to the extent 
that the throne is felt to be a protector of the 
country’s religious heritage, Hassan will con- 
tinue to have an essential power base. How- 
ever, these factors contribute to the essen- 
tially conservative nature of the monarchy. 
The loyalty accorded Hassan by the over- 
whelming majority of his rural countrymen 
is likely to reinforce this conservatism, espe- 
cially in matters of political power. 

What is the outlook for Islam in North 
Africa? A clear-cut answer is impossible. 
The forces currently at work in North Africa 
are elusive and depend upon too many vari- 
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“Like many other countries the world over, Turkey has shown many of the 


symptoms of the generation gap during the past several years. . 


. . One of the 


roads toward meeting the problems of youth and of the nation lies in education, 
and T'urkey appears to be making considerable progress in that direction." 


Turkey: А Contemporary Survey 


By Harry N. Howarp 
Professor of Middle East Studies, School of International Service, 
The American University 


ESPITE HER MANIFOLD problems, 

Turkey has moved forward during 

the past several years in relatively 

orderly paths of political, social and economic 

development. In part, this is to be explained 

by the fact that the republic has had some 45 

years of experience, however troubled at times 

—as in 1925, 1930, 1960, and even during 

1963-1965. Under the banner of Republi- 

canism, Populism, Secularism, Statism and 

Reform, Turkey went through a basic revolu- 

tion under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal 
Atatürk. 

Atatürk was a modernizing genius, one of 
the few leaders in a developing society to 
assemble an elite group of administrators who 
were able to carry on under his driving direc- 
tion and after his death on November 10, 
1938.! Behind Atatürk and his revolutionary 


1 See especially Frederick W. Frey, The Turkish 
Political Elite (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 
1965); John Patrick Douglas Balfour, Lord Kin- 
ros, Atatürk: A Biography of Mustafa Kemal, 
Father of Modern Turkey (New York: Morrow, 
1965). 

? Among the basic reforms were the abolition of 
the Sultanate (1922) and the Caliphate (1924), 
the suppression of the religious orders (1925), sec- 
ularization of the law (1926), elimination of ref- 
erence to Islam as the religion of the state (1928), 
introduction of the Latin alphabet (1928), intro- 
duction of woman suffrage (1934), and introduc- 
tion of family names (1935). See especially Don- 
ald E. Webster, The Turkey of Atatürk: Social 
Process in the Turkish Revolution (Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1939) ; Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern 
Turkey (London: Oxford, 1961). 
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reforms were some 200 years of gradual 
change in the Ottoman Empire, often halting 
and inadequate, and often blunted in imple- 
mentation. Under Atatürk, the movement 
toward secularism and nationalism was car- 
ried forward boldly by a one-party authori- 
tarian regime. 

While the changes did not take such deep 
root in the countryside, and there were many 
difficulties with the more conservative ele- 
ments anxious to hold on to the older tradi- 
tions, Atatürk saw clearly that renunciation of 
the polyglot empire (which in any event had 
passed into history after World War I), aboli- 
tion of the Caliphate, and freeing the state 
from Muslim religious institutions were funda- 
mental to basic change and reform. Foreign 
and imperial adventures were eschewed. The 
nation-state was to be built on essentially 
secular foundations in the Turkish Anatolian 
homeland, together with Eastern Thrace and 
the region of Istanbul. The first quarter- 
century of the republic was primarily a period 
of political and cultural consolidation. The 
ruling elites strove to create the unity and 
stability necessary if the idea of belonging to 
the Turkish nation were to take deep root. 
Nationalism, with its doctrines and symbols, 
became the fundamental ideology during this 
formative period.? 

A one-party system prevailed in the early 
period despite attempts to bring in loyal op- 
position parties. The Republican People's 
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party was finally defeated in the elections 
of May, 1950, when the Democratic party 
(established in 1946) captured the Grand 
National Assembly and the presidency. Na- 
tionalisn had become a kind of conservative 
ideology, exploiting the legacy of Atatürk in 
the interest of the political, social and eco- 
nomic status quo. During 1955-1959, the 
social structure had become further diversi- 
fied, and Turkey needed a government which 
would recognize the various social groups and 
accept their claims to participate in both 
political and economic power. Thereafter, 
the basic task was to harmonize the political 
regime with the developing social structure. 
The coup of May 27, 1960, which overthrew 
the government of Adnan Menderes, brought 
problems of social and economic development 
and adjustment very much to the fore. 

By this time the state and the republic were 
well-grounded in the experience and tradition 
of the Turkish people. Prompted by the 
spirit of Turkish nationalism, the new con- 
stitution, promulgated on July 9, 1961, dedi- 
cated the nation to the Atatürk principle of 
“peace at home, peace in the world," na- 
tional independence and the reforms of 
Atatürk. The Turkish Republic was “a na- 
tionalistic, democratic, secular and social 
state governed by the rule of law, based on 
human rights"* Islam was no longer a major 
ideological force capable of complicating 
Turkish social, economic and political in- 
stitutions, even if it still played a role in day- 
to-day political life. It remained as a source 
of traditional and cultural, rather than po- 
litical, influence, as one of the basic elements 
that had shaped Ottoman and Turkish life 
and character. 


3 For the text see The Middle East Journal, Vol. 
16, No. 2 (Spring, 1962), 215—238. 

4 See Kemal Н. Karpat, ed., Political and Social 
Thought in the Contemporary Middle East (New 
York: Praeger, 1968), Part I1; Niyazi Berkes, The 
Development of Secularism in Turkey (Montreal: 
McGill, 1964). 

5 Representation of other parties in the Senate 
was as follows: Reliance party, 11; Turkish Labor 
party, 1; New Turkey party, 1; National party, 1; 
Independents, 4; Presidential Appointees, 15; and 
Life Senators, 14. The Turkish Labor party had 
15 seats in the National Assembly; the New Turkey 
party, 19; the National party, 31; and Indepen- 
dents, 11. 
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While the Muslim religion appeared to be 
a primary source of inspiration and identity, 
especially in the rural areas, the processes of 
secularism had gone so far that religion in 
Turkey could be approached more or less in 
the Western manner. The sharper edges of 
religious controversy and conflict evident in 
the earlier period of the republic had been 
smoothed out. While the Turkish people 
might look toward spiritual revival, this 
would hardly alter their basic orientation, as 
it might have in the 1950’s when religion was 
exploited for political purposes. The coun- 
tryside was undergoing change, albeit slowly, 
and the young had little or no nostalgia for 
"old times." 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Something of this background appears to be 
reflected in contemporary Turkish politics. 
Following the elections of October, 1965, the 
Justice party, successor to the defunct Demo- 
cratic party which fell from power in the 
coup of May 27, 1960, emerged as the domi- 
nant element on the Turkish political scene. 
Süleyman Demirel became Prime Minister, 
and the Justice party won 256 out of 450 
seats in the National Assembly, as compared 
with 134 for the Republican People's party. 
In the elections of June 2, 1968, it won 101 
seats in the Senate, as compared with 34 for 
the Republican People's party and scattered 
representation for other parties" Demirel 
felt that the multi-party political system had 
been confirmed and that Turkish voters were 
opposed to the “inflation” of political parties 
and were, indeed, moving toward political 
maturity and stability. While the responsi- 
bilities of the Justice party, in his view, had 
greatly increased, and Turkey was entering 
2 new working order, extremists of the right 
or left found no fertile ground in Turkey. 
On the other hand, the Republican People's 
party, under the leadership of former Presi- 
dent Ismet Inónü and Bulent Ecevit, the 
Secretary-General, which had suffered a split 
in 1966, moved left of center in the interest 
of attracting a wider spectrum of voter sup- 
port. 

It is possible, of course, that failure to solve 
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domestic problems or the complicated issues 
involved in the Cyprus question might once 
more bring the Turkish army to intervene in 
the political system. However, this did not 
happen in 1965, and it now appears doubtful 
that the army will intervene unless the demo- 
cratic political process itself is placed in 
jeopardy. In an address of August 30, 1968, 
President Cevdet Sunay noted that the aim 
of the state was “to secure a living standard 
worthy of human dignity of every citizen," 
and that the effort “to secure social justice 
and security” should consolidate and acceler- 
ate development efforts. But he opposed the 
curtailment or abrogation of constitutional 
rights, and he decried extremist elements. 
It was not “legitimate” to push the constitu- 
tion “to the extreme right or the extreme 
left with faits accomplis.” 

If Turkey maintains her political stability 
and moves toward a rational and balanced de- 
velopment of her economic resources, the 
country may look forward to a bright future. 
Primarily an agricultural country, she is also 
rich in mineral resources, with coal, copper, 
sulphur, lead, meerschaum and oil. The 
state budget for 1967-1968 totaled £T 18,- 
814,000,000 (£T 9 to $1.00) *, while that for 
1968-1969 reached a record total of £T 21,- 
602,000,000, with revenues of £T 21,112,000,- 
000. Defense requirements, however, ab- 
sorbed some 40 per cent of the expenditures. 
Under the direction of the State Planning 
Commission, established in 1960,8 Turkey has 
moved forward under a planned economic 


* All figures in this article are from Turkish gov- 
ernment sources. he £T varies in value from 
ЕТ 9 to £ 12 to the dollar. 

6 А five-year plan for industrial development, 
most of which was to be government-owned, was 
announced in January, 1934. The great depression, 
however, necessitated a policy of rigid economy, 
although the encouragement of agriculture, open- 
ing of mines and construction of railways and 
roads continued. 

"In his 1968 budget message, United States 
President Lyndon Johnson observed that, by 1970, 
Turkey would need no further assistance from the 
U.S.A.LD. program. He noted that “the future 
of Turkey" was “very bright, indeed.” Since 1962 
there had been a 6.6 economic growth; industrial 
output had increased by 9 per cent; and food pro- 
duction had increased "far more than the increase 
in population." Turkey was “now financing nearly 
90 per cent of its investments out of its own re- 
sources.” 


system stressing state participation in the 
economy and private enterprise. 

The first five-year plan (1962-1967), part 
of a 15-year program, substantially achieved 
its goal of a 7 per cent (6.6 per cent) annual 
increase in the Gross National Product 
(GNP), from £T 53,000,000,000 to £T 74,- 
000,000,000." The second five-year plan 
(1968-1972) also envisaged a 7 per cent in- 
crease, with investment to reach £T 111,500,- 
000,000 by 1972. Foreign assistance needs, 
which totaled an annual $350,000,000 during 
the first period, were estimated to fall from 
$247,000,000 to $229,000,000 by 1972, and 
independence from such assistance was to be 
achieved by the beginning of the third plan 
in 1972. 

In the second plan, stress is placed on in- 
dustrial development and the reduction of 
dependence on agriculture, with 22.4 per cent 
allocated to manufacturing, or £T 25,000, 
000,000, a sum double the amount realized in 
the first plan. Priority is assigned to chemi- 
cals, fertilizers, iron and steel, paper, petro- 
leum, cement and vehicle tires, with second 
priority given to machinery and equipment. 
Irrigation and machinery are stressed in agri- 
cultural planning. Government investment 
is to concentrate on the infrastructure and 
education and public health, with private 
enterprise centering on manufacturing. 

Prime Minister Demirel presented an opti- 
mistic picture of the Turkish economy in 
mid-1968. ОШ production, which substan- 
tially met domestic demands, had reached 
some 2,728,000 barrels, and a new pipeline, 
from Batman to Dortyol (on the Gulf of 
Iskenderun) had a daily capacity of some 79,- 
000 barrels. The Keban Dam, on the 
Euphrates, on which work had begun in 
1966, was expected to have a generating ca- 
pacity of some 1,240,000 kilowatt hours by 
1972. The 670-foot-high dam was to hold 
back a lake 70 miles long at the confluence 
of the primary Euphrates branches, and 
power was to pass through a 400-mile grid 
system to industries of the northwest and to 
serve as a power source for eastern Turkey as 
well. However, it threatened archaeological 
treasures dating back to 4000 B. C., and the 
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government set aside some $335,000 for a 
survey project, directed by the Middle East 
Technical University of Ankara, with a view 
to their preservation. 

Turkey had considerable financial assis- 
tance in her industrial development, espe- 
cially from the United States ($2,300,000,000 
in economic and $2,500,000,000 in military 
assistance), the United Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Soviet Union. 
In the latter instance, it is noteworthy that 
agreements were signed with the U.S.S.R. 
for seven projects, financed by a $250,000,- 
O00 credit for construction of aluminum, 
sulphuric acid, oil refinery, steel and fiber 
board installations. A supervising Industrial 
Consultancy, consisting of 7 engineers and 
5 administrators, was to be established in the 
Soviet Embassy, and some 1,000 technicians, 
under appropriate Turkish surveillance, were 
to work on the projects. But the Turkish 
government objected to the establishment of 
an agency similar to the U.S.A.I.D. Mission. 
Association with the European Common 
Market, through whose European Investment 
Bank some $105,000,000 had been channeled, 
had proved worthwhile, and Turkey was 
scheduled to complete its entry by December, 
1969. 

Agricultural methods were considered out 
of date, and there was a feeling in government 
circles that production could be increased 
from two to four times without large invest- 
ments, the key to efficient production being 
the development of agriculture in accordance 
with climatic conditions, with seed and culti- 
vation adjusted to conditions. Cereal pro- 
duction was estimated at some 19,000,000 
tons during 1968, the use of Mexican (Sonora 
64) wheat being credited for a significant 
increase. During 1967, some 381,500 acres 
were distributed to farmers and some 277,- 
500 acres were distributed in 1968. Govern- 
ment loans to farmers totaled $29,000,000 in 
1967 and increased to some $77,000,000 in 
1968. 

On the fringes of the economy, it js note- 
worthy that some 200,000 Turkish citizens 
were working abroad in Europe, primarily in 
Germany, and that their remittances averaged 
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some $100,000,000 per year. The impact of 
this situation, both on the economy and the 
polity, is bound to be very significant. 


EDUCATION 


Like many other countries the world over, 
Turkey has shown many of the symptoms of 
the generation gap during the past several 
years and student demonstrations were among 
the elements of the malaise which erupted in 
the coup of May, 1960. On May 19, 1968, 
President Sunay, on the occasion of Youth 
Day, called for an end of dissension and 
appealed for consensus and compromise, 
noting that Atatürk had “handed the Re- 
public and the reforms to the youth," and 
that “the people or groups with whose 
thoughts and beliefs we disagree are also 
members of this community.” Extremist 
movements and conduct, he declared, did 
not fit the Atatürk legacy. Nor could prob- 
lems be solved out of context. And he added 
that "the common sense of the community 
should eliminate the extremist trends." 
Prime Minister Demirel observed that nothing 
could be done without scale and balance, 
that exploitation of poverty (the average 
Turkish income is $275 to $300 per year) 
offered no way out, and that it was up to 
the people to remedy the situation, not con- 
stantly to repeat it. 

One of the ways to meet the problems of 
youth and of the nation lies in improved 
education, and Turkey appears to be making 
considerable progress in that direction. Much 
has been done to meet the problem of illiter- 
acy since the 1920's, and by 1968 literacy was 
estimated at 65 per cent, although only 30 
per cent in the villages were literate. The 
number of elementary schools rose from 
12,500 in 1950 to 32,000 in 1968, and the 
number of teachers rose from 27,000 to 93,- 
300. There were reading rooms in every 
town and many villages, with libraries, radios, 
meeting halls and recreational facilities. The 
past 30 years have demonstrated the very 
special importance of vocational and teacher 
training, and by 1968 there were some 830 
vocational or trade schools with 11,500 
teachers and 195,000 students. There were 
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also 110 institutions of collegiate rank, with 
more than 100,000 students, and eight uni- 
versities. In the field of education, Turkey 
seems well on the move into the future, what- 
ever the problems which lie ahead. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Turkish foreign policy in 1968 continued to 
develop in the direction of independence, 
based on highly realistic considerations in a 
very strategic area of the world at the inter- 
continental crossroads. Although the trends 
had earlier roots, anti-American and pro- 
neutrality sentiments began to develop in 
Turkey in 1964. When the new United 
States Ambassador, Robert W. Komer, 
arrived in Turkey on November 29, 1968, stu- 
dents rioted in protest. While the American 
position on the very sensitive problem of 
Cyprus stood out as the most significant fac- 
tor, other factors were the presence of a large 
number of American troops, the development 
of a new socialist movement and the Turkish 
Labor party, Turkish dissatisfaction with the 
U.S.A.I.D. program, alleged C.I.A. attempts 
to intervene in Turkey’s domestic affairs, 
and Soviet receptiveness to Turkish moves 
toward a more “friendly” relationship. But 
there was an ingrained caution in Turkish 
policy toward the Soviet Union. The Turk- 
ish position at the Straits significantly in- 
fluenced Russo-Turkish relations as far back 
as 1774. In 1967, no less than 6,192 Soviet 
merchant vessels, of 26,631,409 tons [(out of 
a total of 17,398 ships, of 59,512,793 tons, or 
44.8 per cent), passed through the Straits. In 
1967, some 240 Soviet warships transited the 
Straits and by 1968 it was clear that the 
Soviet Union, with some 50 to 60 warships 
in the Mediterranean, had come into the in- 
land sea to challenge the United States mo- 
nopoly in that area, and to exercise a psycho- 
political influence in the Middle East, North 
Africa and Southern Europe. 

These developments were of much con- 
cern to the Turkish government and, after 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
August, 1968, it reaffirmed its basic position 
both in NATO and in CENTO. President 
Sunay observed on August 30 that, in the 


interest of maintaining her own independence 
and sovereignty, Turkey would have to ful- 
fill her “mutual pledges and commitments,” 
recent developments once more having proved 
“the necessity for and use of our alliances.” 
In turn, it was noteworthy that the NATO 
Council, during November 15-16, 1968, ob- 
served that “the new uncertainties resulting 
from Soviet actions” extended to the Medi- 
terranean basin, and warned that “clearly 
any Soviet intervention directly or indirectly 
affecting the situation in Europe or the 
Mediterranean would create an international 
crisis with grave consequences.” 

The Turkish position was reiterated during 
the visits of West German Chancellor Kurt- 
Georg Kiesinger and French President 
Charles de Gaulle in the fall of 1968. At the 
same time, Turkey consolidated her relation- 
ships with her neighbors both north and 
south, in the Balkan area and among the 
Arab states, and there were numerous official 
visits to strengthen ties. Both Greece and 
Turkey supported local discussions on the 
island of Cyprus which, it was hoped, would 
make a positive contribution towards a formal 
settlement there, and there was a steady re- 
laxation of tension during 1968, even if a 
formal settlement was not in sight. In the 
Middle East, Turkey was much concerned 
with the continuation of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and generally sided with her Arab 
neighbors. The Turkish government attached 
great importance to the establishment of 
cooperation based on mutual understanding 
with the Arab countries, with which Turkey 
has strong moral, historical and cultural ties. 

It was doubtful, as the year 1969 dawned, 
that Turkish foreign policy would undergo 
any basic change. On the domestic scene 
great problems remained, but there was con- 
siderable ground for encouragement that 
orderly processes of development would meet 
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its 


. . in areas where Islam is well entrenched it has in the past served as a 


major socio-political force, giving to many areas a common culture and lan- 
guage, a unified code of law, and a sense of community, thus helping to bridge 
the gap between tribalism and regionalism, and preparing the way for'a more 


fully integrated nation-state.” 


Islam in Sub-Saharan Africa 


By TAREQ Y. ISMAEL 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Eastern Washington State College 


HAT ЇзгАМ in sub-Saharan Africa is 

a significant force cannot be doubted. 

There are currently some 50 million 
Muslims in Africa south of the Sahara, and 
an equal number in North Africa. Thus, 
about one out of every three Africans is a 
Muslim. Furthermore, the number of new 
converts to Islam in sub-Saharan Africa ex- 
ceeds converts to Christianity by a large 
margin. The American evangelist, Billy 
Graham, put the ratio at 7 to 1 in favor of 
Islam; others set the ratio from 3 to 1 to 
10 to 12 The impossibility of obtaining re- 
liable statistics precludes a more accurate 
judgment. Yet it is clear that Islam is ad- 
vancing rapidly. 

The cause of the success of Islam lies in a 
number of factors. The old animist religions 
of Africa, bound as they are to the soil and 
traditional agricultural life, are no longer 
adequate in the face of sweeping social 
changes pervading African life. With the 
people cut off from their traditional setting 
and drawn into new, particularly urban, eco- 
nomic activities, the basis of the old religions 
is gone, thus creating a religio-social vacuum. 
Islam provides one answer to the problem be- 


1 Kenneth Hughes, “Christianity and Islam in 
West Africa: II. The Approaching Confronta- 
tion,” Christian Century, February 26, 1964, p. 298. 

2 William H. Lewis, *Islam and Nationalism in 
Africa," in The Arab Middle East and Muslim 
Africa, ed. Tibor Kerekes (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1961), p. 70. 


cause “of the comforting religious values it 
embraces."? 

Islam's advantage here is due to.two fac- 
tors: it is largely, particularly in West Africa, 
an indigenous religion (as a consequence of 
the long period of interaction with the Mus- 
lim influences emanating from North Africa 
and Arabia).  Preached by Africans for 
Africans, in any case it does not have the 
stigma of colonialism and racism which 
attaches to Christianity, and the simplicity 
and flexibility of the Islamic structure lend 
themselves readily to adaptation or “African- 
ization." That is to say, Islam is added to the 
old animistic religions rather than substituted 
for them. Syncretizing with native elements 
has produced a distinctly African Islam. 
Thus, the new convert merely sees the su- 
preme deity of his animistic faith interpreted 
as none other than Allah; worshipped ances- 
tors become the angels, saints, and jinn of 
Islam; nature, fertility and possession spirits 
are jinn and devil; and, finally, witchcraft, 
oracles, magic and divination, well-established 
themes in Muslim culture, are readily adapt- 
able to their African counterparts, 

Thus long-established beliefs and rituals 
are merely refined, incorporated and rein- 
forced by the new religion. Many indigenous 
social customs, too, such as polygamy, which 
is widespread in Africa, are tolerated by Islam. 
By contrast, the African Christian convert 
must largely purge himself of his native ani- 
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mistic beliefs, rituals and ceremonies, and 
accept an alien and complex rigid dogma 
with its own set of practices that are not al- 
together relevant to African tradition. 


ISLAM'S CONTRIBUTION TO 
AFRICAN SOCIETY 

In a more positive sense, Islam has made 
a significant contribution to African society. 
Fixst, it is an ethical and moral monotheistic 
religion with a universal message facilitating 
a truly spiritual awakening. Second, it has 
been not only a religion but a way of life, 
governing the individual's personal and inter- 
personal relations from birth to death. Mus- 
lim law (Sharia), the foundation of Islamic 
society, has, like the religion itself, undergone 
much adaptation and modification in Africa. 
Yet it does give African Muslim society a 
cohesiveness, culture and ideological orienta- 
tion that transcends ethnic or tribal affiliation 
and cuts across national and international 
borders. Thus, “once converted, the African 
has acquired membership in a community as 
well as a religious system"? 

Regarding the contribution of Islam to the 
individual, an early work (1928) by W. 
Wilson Cash points out that “as a Moslem, 
he [the pagan] immediately awakens to a 
sense of his personal value and importance. 

This is important because it has de- 
veloped an individual responsibility, which, 
in turn, has made possible a greater coordina- 
tion in rule and law than obtains among 
pagans.”* W. W. Cash also points out that 
Islam has somewhat elevated the African in 
the social and intellectual spheres. Within 
the social realm, “his individuality is develop- 
oped, a consciousness of a destiny to high 


3 Ibrahim Abu-Lughod, “The Islamic Factor in 
African Politics,” Orbis, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (Summer 
1964), p. 441. 

4 W. Wilson Cash, The Expansion of Islam: An 
Arab Religion in the Non-Arab World (London: 
Edinburgh House Press, 1928), p. 179. 

5 Ibid., p. 182. 

. 6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Thomas Hodgkin, “Muslims South of the Sa- 
hara,” Current History, June, 1957, p. 348. 

9 J. Spencer Trimingham, A History of Islam in 
West Africa (London: Oxford University Press, 
1962), p. 158. 
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things is born in him, and his desire to ad- 
vance grows"? Similarly, on the intellectual 
side, “he begins to learn to read . . . mem- 
orizes the prayers . . . [and may become] 
fascinated by the study of Islam, the Koran 
and the Traditions"? Furthermore, W. W. 
Cash points out, in ethics "there is no doubt 
that the Moslem African is frequently superior 
to the pagan.”” And finally, through Islam, а 
written language was introduced into Africa, 
which, through its synthesis with native dia- 
lects, has produced a purely African literature 
in idioms such as the Swahili, Hausa and 
Fulani. Of course, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity and Western civilization during the 
colonial period, occurring well after the in- 
cursion of Islam into the area, has produced 
other, sometimes additive, often competing, 
influences. 


THE SUFI ORDERS 


There is another factor in African Islam 
that lends dynamics to its proselytization and 
cohesiveness to its structure—the existence of 
Sufi (mystic) orders or brotherhoods that 
pervade and dominate the area. Thomas 
Hodgkin points out that to become a Muslim 
and to join a brotherhood “are often in prac- 
tice synonymous."* Many of these fraternities 
such as the Ahmidiya, Tijanniyya and the 
Ismailiya manifest a missionary zeal that has 
given considerable impetus to the spread of 
Islam in Africa. More fundamentally, most 
of these orders help to preserve the orthodox 
doctrine of African Islam, thereby somewhat 
maintaining the continuity of the faith. They 
also provide an organized expression for re- 
ligious life with a centralized hierarchical 
structure leading down from the master (mar- 
about) to the ordinary disciple. Further, they 
strengthen the concept of a pervasive religious 
society and provide “a label and ritual link 
between diverse peoples"? that cuts across 
ethnic and national boundaries. 

However, in another manner, the existence 
of the orders works as a divisive force. Al- 
though primarily orthodox their various 
organizations and rituals differ considerably, 
and many of them are locally oriented and 
engender particularism. 
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Today, the orders do have some significance 
in internal African politics. One need only 
consider the case of the Sudan, where inter- 
denominational rivalry between the Khatmia 
brotherhood, which attached itself to the 
Ashiqqa party, and the Ansar, followers of 
the Mahdi, who formed the Umma party, 
played a dominant role in Sudanese politics. 
As in this instance, in other strongly Muslim 
countries rivalry between the orders has been 
a significant factor in internal politics. More- 
over, with the hierarchical structure which 
maintains centralized control over the brother- 
hood, the head of the order often exercises 
significant political or economic power. The 
Mouride order in Senegal provides an illus- 
tration of this. The Mourides, primarily 
farmers, by strength in numbers control a 
significant part of Senegal's agricultural land. 
Their head (called the Khalife) can influence 
some 400,000 votes. As André Tollevast ob- 
served, *No politician can take a chance on 
defying such electoral power, and it is un- 
questionable that in 1965 Mouridism repre- 
sents in Senegal a sociological reality that 
must be taken into account.”?° 


ISLAM AND NATIONALISM 


Although no distinctly Muslim opposition 
to colonialism developed (except for Mah- 
dism in the Sudan), the Islamic communities 
did provide an effective institutional frame- 
work that gave some areas a cultural and 
social unity’? which, when harnessed to the 
nationalist movement, could provide a ready- 
made cohesive organization with centralized 
control as a basis for nationalist endeavor. 
Furthermore, according to I. M. Lewis, 


particularly in West Africa, as the heirs of a 
commercial and partly urban tradition con- 
cerned with long-distance trade and the pilgrim- 
age, with at the same time a fund of Muslim 
knowledge and some command of a written lan- 


10 André Tollevast, “The Moslem Mourides of 
Senegal,” France-Eurafrique, July-August, 1965, 
pp. 39-40. 

11 Abu-Lughod, of. cit., p. 439. 

12 I. М. Lewis, “Introduction,” in Islam in 
Tropical Africa, ed. I. M. Lewis (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1966), pp. 83—84. 

13 Ibid., p. 85. 

14 Ibid., p. 86. 
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guage and administrative experience in both the 
pre-colonial and colonial regimes, . . . local Mus- 
lims clearly possessed a unique heritage which 
could be applied to the development of modern 
nationalism.12 
Of course, these same resources could be used 
against nationalist aspirations, depending on 
whether or not the nationalist aims coincided 
with Muslim interests. 

In the cases of Mali, Senegal, Guinea, 
Somaliland and the Sudan Republic, Muslim 
interests and nationalist aspirations were in 
general accord and thus facilitated the na- 
tionalist movement. On the other hand, 
where Muslim interests had enjoyed special 
protection under colonial status, as in the 
case of some East African communities such 
as Zanzibar, the Muslims generally resisted 
the nationalist appeal which would threaten 
their favored position. Again, according to 
I. M. Lewis, 


the contrast here can perhaps be seen when the 
success of popular “radical” nationalism in Mali 
is compared with its failure . . . in Northern Ni- 
geria, following the French destruction of tra- 
ditional Muslim power in Mali and its preserva- 
tion by the British in northern Nigeria.18 
Thus, the state of the nationalist move- 

ments has been affected by the bent of the 
Muslim communities. For example, in Sene- 
gal the Muridiyya and Tijanniyya fraternities 
have favored strong ties with France. The 
degree to which their position has been instru- 
mental in shaping Senegal’s policies is diffi- 
cult to determine, but certainly must be 
taken into account. On the other hand, the 
reformist Hammalist movement, an offshoot 
of the Tijanniyya order, provided a powerful 
vehicle for social protest against colonialism 
and Muslim complaisance during the period 
between the two world wars and, in Lewis 
words, “helped to prepare the ground for the 
emergence of the Rassemblement Democrat- 
ique Africain after the Bamako conference of 
1946.14 


ISLAM IN POLITICS TODAY 


In its political effects, Islam may be viewed 
in the context of single nations, or of a re- 
gion. Africa's Islamic population falls into 
a number of geographic areas, determined by 


Between 30 & 60% Muslims 


Less than 30% Muslims 


DISTRIBUTION OF MUSLIMS 
IN AFRICA 


the manner in which Islam was introduced 
and its present characteristics. The Medi- 
terranean littoral — Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morroco—is not within the main 
area of interest of this article; here the Mus- 
lim population is an overwhelming majority 
and has been since the seventh century; the 
Arab Muslim character of the region places 
it more appropriately in the Middle East than 
in Africa with respect to Islam. Central 
Africa, on the other hand, and the areas to 
the south have such a small Muslim popula- 
tion at present—although Islam is rapidly ex- 
panding into these areas—that it has had 
no major effects; with the exception of small 
areas in the Congo and northern Mozambi- 
que, Islamic influence in South and Central 
Africa is negligible. 
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Our concern is with the major portion of 
Africa in which the Islamization of Africa 
and the Africanization of Islam operate in 
the context of modernization. The regions 
that contain significant numbers of Muslims 
provide the best clue to the role of Islam and 
may be designated as follows: the Western 
Sudan; the Eastern Sudan; the Horn of 
Africa; East Africa; the Southern Sudan; 
and the West African tropical areas. 

The Western Sudan includes Mauritania, 
Mali, Chad, Senegal and Gambia. It is in 
the broad savannah belt that extends from the 
Atlantic coast to the Ethiopian highlands. 
Islam penetrated the area from about 1050 
A.D., largely in the form of mass conversions 
of their subjects by the conquering rulers 
desiring religious sanction of their conquests 
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under the name of jihad (holy war). Al- 
though this Islamic influence was initiated in 
Arabized North Africa, the conversions were 
usually carried out by Africans, either Negro 
or Berber, whether peacefully or militarily. 
This process continued through the nine- 
teenth century, when colonization by Euro- 
pean powers stopped the wars, but encouraged 
peaceful conversion by itinerant marabouts. 
Islam in this area is identified strongly with 
the Sufi orders, especially the Tijanniyya. De- 
spite the large proportion of Muslims in the 
area, only Mauritania is a self-proclaimed 
Islamic state, and the political power of 
Islam seems limited by the secularization of 
politics. Leopold Senghor, for example, the 
Roman Catholic President of Senegal, a na- 
tion 80 per cent Muslim, has experienced 
little difficulty because of religious differences. 

The Eastern Sudan, to which Islam was 
carried up the Nile River from the seventh 
to the tenth centuries, is largely included in 
the Sudanese Republic (formerly the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan), the largest state in Africa. 
Here, Sufi orders have played an important 
role in politics, as mentioned earlier, but their 
role may be viewed in terms of factors other 
than Islam. The strength of the orders makes 
Islam an important force, but not always a 
unifying one. 

The Horn of Africa, as it is usually called, 
includes the Christian Ethiopian Empire and 
the Islamic Somali Republic. Since Muslims 
waging jihad against Ethiopia were defeated 
in 1542, the mountain kingdom has been left 
to itself. The Somali tribes are largely Mus- 
lim, but ties of family, language and culture 
may be stronger unifying forces. The Somali 
occupy large areas outside of the Somali Re- 
public, and conflict has arisen over these 
irredenta in Kenya and Ethiopia. The fact 
that the Somali are Muslim and their neigh- 
bors are not has been used by the Somali to 
obtain aid from the Arab Muslim states, but 
the situation may be more political than re- 
ligious. 

The three East African countries of Tan- 
zania, Uganda and Kenya were reached 
early by Arab traders and settlers; however, 
aside from the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
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this contact did not assume any magnitude 
anywhere. The Arab Islamic influence re- 
mained confined to the coastal areas (Mom- 
basa, Dar es-Salaam, Zanzibar, Mogadishu) 
and did not penerate inland. Thus, the 
Muslims of Uganda and Kenya number three 
and four per cent of the population respec- 
tively, and many of these are Indian and 
Pakistani Shi'ites brought in by the British in 
the early part of this century. In Tanzania, 
while Zanzibar is 99 per cent Islamic, the 
mainland has only 19 per cent Muslims, cen- 
tered in Dar es-Salaam. Sectarian divisions 
and small numbers render Islam in East 
Africa a divisive factor in internal politics. 

The Southern Sudan lies across the southern 
parts of the West Sudanic states and the 
northern portions of Guinea, Ghana, Nigeria, 
Cameroon and other coastal states, and in- 
cludes Upper Volta and Niger. The area has 
a population usually divided about equally 
between Muslims and others, and this leads 
to serious divisions within the states if the 
religious differences become politically rele- 
vant. In these states the Muslim population 
is concentrated in the north and is usually a 
conservative force. 

In the Guinea coast states, the leadership 
is usually from the southern Christian groups, 
except in the case of Guinea. In this area, 
except for the occasional, sometimes serious, 
problem caused by a militant type of Islam, 
religion is of little relevance to political life 
at the national level except insofar as it is a 
divisive factor. 

Thus, Islam per se does not appear to be 
a particularly dominant factor, at least at the 
national level, in African political life. How- 
ever, the relationship of Islam to politics 
cannot be discerned outside of the context 
of the African political, social and economic 
scene. That is to say, in no case does Islam 
play such a well-defined role that it can be 
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“In order to survive in India as a community with its own culture and 

‘ personality, Muslims must not only achieve a modus vivendi with the Hindus 

but must also modernize themselves. The exhortation that the Muslims in India 

as well as in Pakistan must participate in the world culture is constantly 
reiterated by their intellectual and political leaders.” 


The Muslims of India and Pakistan 


By Harrez MALIK. 
Professor of History and Government, Villanova University 


CCORDING TO THE 1950 census, the 
Muslim population of India totaled 
35.4 million; while increasing at a 
national growth rate of 21.49 per cent annu- 
ally, Muslims are now estimated to be 55 mil- 
lion in the total Indian population of 500 
million. India thus has the third largest Mus- 
lim population of any state in the world, the 
first being Pakistan (with 100 million) and 
the second, Indonesia. 
Before 1947, the integration of Muslims 
within India was thwarted by the develop- 
ment of a separatist Muslim nationalism 


1 “The term ‘integration’ covers a wide range of 
human relationships and attitudes—the integration 
of diverse and discrete cultural loyalties and the 
development of a sense of nationality . . . it is this 
which holds a society and a political system to- 
gether.” Cf. Myron Weiner, “Political Integration 
and Political Development,” in Political Moderniza- 
tion, ed. Claude E. Welch, Jr. (Belmont, Califor- 
nia: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1967), p. 
152. Integration thus takes place at various levels 
i.e., national integration, territorial integration, and 
value integration and elite-mass integration. In 
this study some of these concepts pertaining to the 
Muslims' situation are explored. 

? For example, in North India a niece is like a 
daughter to an uncle, whereas in South India it is 
perfectly desirable for an uncle to marry his niece. 

3 Cf. S. R. Das (former Chief Justice of India), 
“Common Heritage and Culture,” The Hindu 
(Madras), November 22, 1968, p. 8. Discussing 
the problems of national integration, Das main- 
tains “, . . we have to approach the question of 
national integration against the background of the 
very real diversity of race, religion and language. 
We have to devise ways and means for integrating 
these divergent concourses of people into a single 
nation." . * 
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which fulfilled itself in the creation of Pakis- 
tan. Consequently Muslim integration in 
the Indian national community since 1947 
is very largely intertwined with the unhappy 
incidents of violence which attended the par- 
tition. In addition, a majority of the Indian 
Muslims supported the Muslim League in 
the 1940, and its demand for Pakistan. This 
created the unfortunate impression among 
Hindus that Muslims were not loyal to India. 
This feeling has ameliorated somewhat within 
India since the 1965 war with Pakistan, be- 
cause Muslim soldiers and officers in the 
Indian army fought valiantly against Pak- 
istan, and some of them were decorated for 
their bravery. Despite the Muslims’ protesta- 
tions of loyalty, however, Indian political cul- 
ture has remained generally hostile to their 
aspirations. 

This does not mean that Indian political 
culture does not aim at integrating’ the Mus- 
lims within Indian society. The core of the 
problem lies in the differing interpretations 
and policies of integration maintained by dif- 
ferent regions and political parties in India. 
In a real sense, the major Indian problem is 
to achieve the integration of Hindu society 
which is splintered linguistically, regionally, 
racially and, to a large extent, culturally.? 
While these differences among Hindus were 
simply overlooked in the days of national 
struggle for independence, they are now 
openly admitted and publicly debated.’ 
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Broadly speaking, North India is Indo-Aryan, 
and South India is Dravidian. While the 
bond of unity is Hinduism, four Southern 
states nevertheless continue to nurture their 
historic grievance and resentment of north- 
ern Aryan “imperialism” and “arrogance.” 

Historically, South India has had little con- 
tact with the Muslims, even when it was a 
part of the Delhi Sultanate (1206-1526) and 
the Mughal Empire (1526-1857). The Mus- 
lim population in the Southern states varies 
from a low of 4 per cent in Madras to a high 
of 17.91 per cent in Kerala; and under Mus- 
lim rule the percentage must have been much 
les. Consequently, the memory of Muslim 
hegemony in the South is academic; the po- 
litical culture is tolerant of the Muslims and 
they are a vital force in politics. The Muslim 
League, which was eliminated in the North 
after the partition, continues to represent the 
Muslims’ interest in the four Southern states, 
and is currently a member of the Commu- 
nist-led coalition which rules Kerala. 

In sharp contrast to the South, Northern 
political culture is intensely antagonistic to- 
wards the Muslims. The reasons are largely 
historical. From the first decade of the 
eighth century, the Hindu encounter with 
political Islam took place in the North; and, 
finally, the. Northwestern and Eastern parts 
of. India left India to form the Islamic state 
of Pakistan. Selig S. Harrison appropriately 
remarks that 

the fulfillment of Indian nationalism requires an 
assertion of Hindu hegemony over the Muslims 
of the sub-continent in one form or another, ... 


and it was deeply frustrating that at the very 
moment when Hindus were to rule over Muslims 


4Selig S. Harrison, “Troubled India and Her 
Neighbors," Foreign Affairs, January, 1965, p. 319. 

5 B. К. R. Kabad, “National Integration," Times 
of India, February 15, 1968. 

$ Hindu sacred literature includes four different 
types, namely the Samhita or collection of verses; 
(they are Rig-Veda, Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda and 
Atharva-Veda), Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and the 
Upanishads. According to Hindu belief, the Vedas 
“were revealed as commandments and prohibitions 
to show the true path of happiness. The Upani- 
shads only revealed the ultimate truth and reality, 
a knowledge of which at once emancipates a man.” 
The Upanishads are also known by another name— 
Vedanta. See Surendranath Dasgupta, A History 
of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), vol. I, pp. 13, 28-30. 
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for the first time in their history, so many of the 
Muslims should escape their appointed fate.* 


Unfortunately, much of the wrath of the 
Hindus, who had been dominated for cen- 
turies by Muslims, fell upon the Northern 
Muslim minority. It would, however, be 
grossly unfair if this statement were not fur- 
ther qualified. After the partition, in a sense, 
the ruling All-India National Congress party 
was freed of its commitment to establish a 
secular Indian constitution. Nevertheless, it 
is to the credit of the Congress party that it 
honored the high ideals of its leaders, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, by 
making India a secular state. 

The recognition of the secular ideal was 
in itself important for minorities in general 
and for the Muslims in particular. The secu- 
lar constitution provided the general frame- 
work within which the Muslims could orga- 
nize their religious and cultural activities, and 
carry on their struggle for the status of first- 
class citizens in the Indian Republic. 

Within the framework of the secular con- 
stitution, what is the official definition of 
integration? The Indian National Integra- 
tion Council, which was established by Nehru 
in 1961, and was headed by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, the present Prime Minister of India, 
offered a broad definition: “. . . the process 
involving the development of a feeling of 
unity, solidarity and cohesion in the hearts 
of the people, a sense of common citizenship, 
and a feeling of loyalty to the nation."5 Left- 
ist political parties have by and large adopted 
a liberal policy of integration regarding the 
Muslims and other minorities and have indi- 
cated their willingness to share political 
processes with them. On the contrary, the 
extreme rightist parties have offered revival- 
istic definitions of Indian integration, calling 
for the complete religious and cultural assimi- 
lation of minorities. Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (R.S.S.; founded in 1925) and its po- 
litical arm, Bharatiya Jana Sangh, which is 
the largest opposition party in the Indian 
Parliament and is a coalition partner in the 
several state governments, advocate “Ніпа- 
uizing India and militarizing Hinduism.” 
Looking to the vedas? and the early Aryan 
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conquest of India in 1500 в.с. for inspiration, 
they organize anti-cow-killing demonstrations 
and regard all religious minorities as subser- 
sive to Indian national culture. 

Defining Jana Sangh’s concept of national 
integration, its president, Balraj Madhok, has 
stated: *. . . whatever the religions of India 
may be, India has one culture, and that is 
Indian culture. That culture has its roots in 
the vedas . . . so there is nothing to fear for 
Muslims, Christians and others" Madhav 
Rao Golwalker, the president of R.S.S., is, 
however, more explicit than Madhok in his 
definition of national integration: 

There are some people who declare that they 
have achieved unity of Hindus, Muslims, Chris- 
tians and all others on the political and economic 
plane. But why limit the oneness only there? 
We say that we stand not only for political and 


economic unity but also for cultural and religious 
unity.? 


The latter definitions of integration are at 
variance with that of the Muslims. Accord- 
ing to Muslim leaders, Indian secularism, 
like Western secularism, is supposed to guar- 
antee a ‘neutral government in matters of 
religion and culture, permitting cultural 
pluralism. The Muslims protest that Indian 
leaders and even scholars—while paying lip 
service to the ideal of secularism—often 
equate secularism with conformity to Hindu 
culture and political patterns. fama-‘at-i 
Islami of India, dedicated to the preservation 


т Balraj Madhok, What Bharatiya Jana Sangh 
Stands For (Delhi: Navchetan Press Ltd., 1966), 


pp. 4, 6. 

8 Golwalker, Sangh Darshan, p. 11. 

9 National Integration and Jamaat-E-Islami Hind 
(Delhi: Markazi Maktaba, 1962), pp. 14-15; also, 
Maulana Abul Lais, Prestdential Address of The 
All-India Conference, Jamaat-E-Islamt Hind 
(Delhi: Markazi Maktaba, 1960), pp. 29-31; 
Policy and Program of The Jamaat-E-Islami Hind 
(Delhi: Jamal Press, n.d.), pp. 9-10. 

10 Maulana Qari Muhammad Tayyab, Одиті: 
Awr Bayn al-Qawdmi Ittehad, Ed. Akhlàq Husain 
Quasmi (Delhi: Lal Kíían, n.d.). Cf. also Tayyab’s 
Islamic Principles of National Integration (Delhi: 
Lal Kfian, n.d.), Maulana Tayyab is the Shaikh 
al-Jamia‘ of Darul *Ulüm Deoband. 

11 In a memorandum to Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the 
Prime Minister of India, Muslims of Ranchi indi- 
cated: “More than 700 Muslims were killed, thou- 
sands injured, properties destroyed, looted, burnt 
and women abducted.” Cf. Ranchi Riots: Factual 
Analysis Of The Tragic Happenings in August 
1960) De Sampradayikta Virodhi Committee, 
1968), p. 9. 


of Islamic culture and religion, passed a reso- 
lution in July, 1961, which was submitted to 
the National Integration Council: 

. in a vast country like India which is the 
cradle of several communities and cultures it will 
not only be against the constitution of the coun- 
try but will also seriously damage the cause of 
integration itself if an attempt is made to bring 
an integration which threatens the existence of 
the individual cultures and identities of these 
communities.® 

Another “nationalist Muslim" organiza- 
tion has expounded a nine-point concept of 
integration, including Islam’s emphasis on 
“the unity of the entire human world,” re- 
spect for all religious leaders including Hindu 
divinities, i.e., Rama and Krishna, and the 
repudiation of violence in the propagation of 
religion because the Koranic dictum—La 
Ikraha fi al-Din—prohibits compulsion in re- 
ligion. - Also included are the principles of 
political freedom, the love of fellowman, the 
abolition of economic inequality and prohi- 
bition of discrimination “on the basis of birth 
and caste.” Lastly, there is an appeal for 
world unity; and an exhortation for the 
Muslims to “present their individual and 
collective life as the symbol of the holy life 
of the Prophet.”??¢ 

These diametrically opposed interpreta- 
tions of national integration generate contrary 
and exclusive expectations which produce 
fear on the part of the Muslims and overt 
hostility from right-wing Hindus. This hos- 
tility manifests itself in the frequently planned 
riots organized by the R.S.S. and Jana Sangh, 
in which Muslims lose their lives at a ratio 
of six to one, and lose their property also. 
During the last 20 years, more than a thou- 
sand riots have taken place in India. Joseph 
Lelyveld, the India-based correspondent of 
The New York Times, points out that 

since 1964 about 1,500 Indians, some 1,250 of 
them Muslims, have been killed in communal 
riots... in August, 1967, at least 170 Muslims— 
some say at least twice as many1+—were killed in 
the industrial center of Ranchi in Bihar after 
Hindu demonstrators opposing any concessions 
“to Muslims on the status of Urdu, the language 
spoken by them, there clashed with Muslims 
students. 


Even more than a year after the riots in 
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Ranchi, about 1,000 Muslim employees of 
the Heavy Engineering Corporation are "still 
huddled together in a dormitory they have 
been using as a refugee camp.” During 1968, 
bloody riots took place in the well-known cities 
of Meerut, Calcutta, Allahabad, Karimgang, 
Manglore, Hyderabad, Aurangabad and Nag- 
pur. Muslim sources maintain that thousands 
of Muslim lives were lost, while Lelyveld in- 
dicates “the loss of more than 100 lives, the 
proportion of Muslim dead to Hindu dead 
has been at least 5 to 1 and sometimes 10 to 
47712 

The displaced residents of the Heavy Engi- 
neering Corporation township in Ranchi re- 
fused to return to their homes unless the 
management allocated a whole block to them. 
K. D. Malaviya, chairman of the corporation, 
revealed that the management intended to 
disperse the Muslim population because it 
"would foster their integration"!? with the 
Hindus. Muslims have charged that the 
pattern of anti-Muslim violence, and at times 
the dubious official deterrence, is aimed at the 
elimination of their distinctive cultural traits 
and at achieving their total assimilation. 
The insecure Muslim population withdraws 
into itself, thereby exposing itself further to 
the charge of "separatism" and the creation 
of "little Pakistans.” As the R.S.S. and Jana 
Sangh penetrate into the South (normally 
hospitable to the Muslims), the atmosphere 
of hatred and suspicion is diffused and Mus- 
lim politics is turned from participation in 
normal political processes to the politics of 
self-defense and survival. An examination 
of current developments in Kerala will illus- 
trate this point, and will show the pattern in 
which anti-Muslim violence is organized by 
the right. 


PATTERN OF AGITATION 


In 1968, the Communist Chief Minister of 
Kerala, E. M. S. Namboodiripad, and his 
coalition government, including the Muslim 


12 Joseph Lelyveld, “India’s 55 Million Muslims 
Living in Rejection and Isolation," The New York 
Times (October 28, 1968), p. 20. 

13 The Hindustan Times (November 22, 1968), 
p. 8. 
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League, announced their plan to create two 
new administrative districts in the state. One 
of the two proposed districts (called Malla- 
puram) is to include the four talukas of 
Ernud, Tirur, Perintalmanna and Ponnani, 
constituting a total area of 1,954 square miles 
with a Muslim population of 927,511; Hindus, 
652,671, and Christians, 68,000. These 
talukas are to be detached from the neigh- 
boring districts of Kozhikode and Palghat. 
The second district of Malnad is to be carved 
out of the present Enakulam and Kottayam 
districts, and would retain a Hindu majority. 
It is, however, the first district, now deroga- 
torily called *Moplasthan" (since the Muslims 
in the Malabar region of Kerala are called 
Moplas) that has raised a storm of protest all 
over India. Critics have called it a “com- 
шипа] deal" between the Marxist Commu- 
nist party and the Muslim League; the spectre 
of the disintegration of India has also been 
raised. 

The district of Mallapuram is to be formed 
in 1969. To prevent its creation, the Jana 
Sangh and the Kerala Pradesh Congress have 
entered into a partnership of agitation against 
the United Front government of Kerala. 
Consequently an “Anti-District Bifurcation 
Committee” was formed to mobilize public 
opinion against the formation of Malla- 
puram. The committee contends that the 
proposed district is both administratively un- 
necessary and harmful to “communal har- 
mony”; while it appears to be mobilizing 
every resource in order to turn the latter 
appraisal into a self-fulfilling prophecy. In 
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September, 1968, Kshetra Samrakshana Sa- 
miti (the Temple Renovation Committee) 
was created by K. Kelappan, a respected 
member of the Congress party and Sarvo- 
daya leader in Malabar. The Temple Reno- 
vation Committee announced that it would 
claim for public worship the Thali temple 
(Siva) in Angadipuram. The temple has 
been in disuse for several decades and, ac- 
cording to the Kerala government, is located 
on government-owned land. Moreover, ad- 
joining the temple is a mosque, which the 
local Muslim community regularly uses for 
prayers. During the Navarati festival last 
September, the Temple Renovation Com- 
mittee organized a three-day bhajan singing 
at the Thali temple, thus disturbing the Mus- 
lims, who silently pray at the mosque. The 
government suspended further prayers by the 
committee for a month in order to deliberate 
upon the committee’s appeal for transfer of 
the temple and the land to the committee. 
The State government, probably to soothe 
taut nerves, took no action for several weeks, 
and Kelappan and his supporters from Jana 
Sangh and the R.S.S. resumed their bhajan 
singing on November 16, 1968. 

In an effort to head off trouble, the State 
government forbade public assembly around 
the temple and simultaneously transferred the 
Thali temple to the Department of Archaeol- 
ogy, declaring it to be a state-protected monu- 
ment. This, however, has added fuel to the 
fire since the Minister of the Archaeology De- 
partment happens to be C. H. Muhammad 
Koya, a leader of the Muslim League. On 
November 21, a Delegates’ Session of the 


State Conference of the Communist party . 


(Marxist), reviewed the activities of the 
Temple Renovation Committee and the Anti- 
District Bifurcation Committee and suggested 
that the demand for the transfer of the Thali 
temple was a smokescreen to thwart the for- 
mation of the Mallapuram. District, where 
Muslims would have a majority. The Com- 
munist-led coalition government of Kerala 


14 Cf. The Hindu (Madras), November 20, 22, 
1968; The States Weekly, November 16, 30, 1968; 
The Hindustan Times, November 18, 24, 1968. 

15 Lucian W. Pye, Aspects of Political Develop- 
ment (Boston: Little, Brown, 1965), p. 8. 
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has doggedly pursued its plans to create a 
Mallapuram District, while the central gov- 
ernment of India has entered the fray, indi- 
cating its disapproval. Chavan, the Home 
Minister, has advised the Post and Telegraph 
Department not to create a postal district in 
the proposed district of Mallapuram, contrary 
to the Kerala government's suggestion.* The 
final outcome remains to be seen. 


MODERNITY VS. OBSCURANTISM 


In order to survive in India as a commu- 
nity with its own culture and personality, 
Muslims must not only achieve a modus vi- 
vendi with the Hindus but must also modern- 
ize themselves. The exhortation that the 
Muslims in India as well as in Pakistan must 
participate in the world culture is constantly 
reiterated by their intellectual and political 
leaders. “The world culture,” as defined by 
Lucian W. Pye, is 

based on advanced technology and the spirit of 
science, on a rational view of life, a secular ap- 
proach to social relations, a feeling for justice in 
public affairs, and above all else, on the accep- 
tance in the political realm of the belief that the 
prime unit of the polity should be the nation- 
state.15 

Secularly-oriented Muslim intellectuals in 
India believe that the greatest impediment to 
the modernization of their community is fear. 
Fearing the loss of its identity, the Muslim 
community tends to cling to its traditional 
ways of life. Secularists point out, for ex- 
ample, that Muslim personal law needs to be 
reformed by legislative enactment. Although 
monogamous marriages are now standard 
practice among the Muslims, it is legally pos- 
sible for a Muslim to have four wives simul- 


(Continued on page 175) 
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Predominantly Muslim Indonesia, the "paramount power of ihe Malay 
world," has become a focus of the struggle between Communist China and 
the U.S.S.R. "Essentially . . . the central dispute between Moscow and Peking 
is not over whether the Malay world should or should not . . . be ‘buried’ but 


the best way to go about the job." 


Indonesia: "Another Communist Disaster" 
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Specialist in Southeast Asian Affairs 


munist party (P.K.I.) has sustained a 
serious setback on Java. The latest 
debacle—characterized by Moscow as “an- 
other Communist disaster"——has a three- 
fold significance. It marks the first overt 
attempt by the P.K.I. to try to regroup its 
shattered forces in the field under a new 
leadership. It confirms—if any confirmation 
is necessary—that the P.K.I. is determined 
to make still another bid to seize power in 
the islands forcibly. And it demonstrates 
anew, as the history of the P.K.J. has repeat- 
edly shown, that the Communists have no 
popular base in Indonesia, the paramount 
power of the Malay world, unless they are in 
a position to attire themselves in the garb of 
narrow, militant and excessively extremist 
nationalism. 
To appreciate the P.K.I.’s current strategy 
and tactics, we must return briefly to 1965 
when the party suffered an unprecedented 


Í RECENT MONTHS the Indonesian Com- 


1 Pravda, September 14, 1968. 

2 The code name for the. plot was “September 
30 Movement," ie. Gerakan September Tiga Pu- 
luh, which the Indonesian penchant for acronyms 
reduced to Gestapu. 

з бее, for example, Harian Rakjat (People’s 
Daily), Jakarta, September 28, 1965. See also An- 
tara (official press agency) of that date. 

4The concept of a “Fifth Force" was intro- 
duced into Indonesia by the Chinese Communists 
in January, 1965. An armed People's Militia, it 
was supposed to supplement or offset the four tra- 
ditional forces, the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Police. 


defeat, unparalleled by its debacles in 1926, 


:1948 and 1951. 


Three years ago, in 1965, in collaboration 
with President Sukarno and a group of dis- 
affected “progressive, revolutionary" officers 
in the Army and Air Force, the P.K.I. plotted 
the liquidation of the Indonesian Army's gen- 
eral staff. The success of the. operation 
would have swung the balance of political 
power within Indonesia in favor of the Gom- 
munists. At the time, the P.K.I. was the 
largest political party in Indonesia; indeed, 
it was the largest Communist movement in 
the world outside of Russia and China. At 
the time, too, the Indonesian Army was the 
only remaining, effectively organized barrier 
in the path of an eventual Communist as- 
sumption of power in the largest archipelago 
on earth. The Р.К.І?ѕ involvement in the 
putsch, known in Indonesia as the Gestapu 
affair? is incontrovertible, although the com- 
plete details are unlikely ever to be known, 
given the conspiratorial nature of the purge. 

The established evidence is overwhelming. 
Consider, briefly, some of these points. In the 
days leading to September 30, 1965, the Su- 
karno regime, with the P.K.I. in the van- 
guard, whipped up a hysterical campaign 
against the “enemies of the people” and 
called for their liquidation.2 On the night 
of September 30, a Fifth Force* composed of 
2,000 Communist youths gathered: with their 
weapons at Halim air base, the nerve center 
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of the September 30 Movement, the code 
name for ‘the plot. The following morning 
they participated in the slaughter of the Indo- 
nesian general staff. The following day, on 
October 2, Harian Rakjat (People’s Daily), 
the official organ of the P.K.I. and at the 
time the daily with the largest circulation in 
Indonesia, editorially endorsed the purge as 
“patriotic and revolutionary.”® P.K.I. leader 
Dipa Nusantara Aidit and Sukarno arrived 
at Halim on the morning of October 1; when 
the plot failed, Aidit fled to Central Java 
aboard an Air Force plane and Sukarno 
withdrew by road to a West Java mountain 
town. Various regional party branches de- 
clared “full support” for the Movement.® 

Interestingly, both Moscow and Peking 
have “recognized the role played by the 
[P.K.I.] in the putsch? The Chinese im- 
plicitly admit Communist responsibility as a 
historical fact that can no longer be disputed, 
whereas the Russians do not question the 
P.K.Is role in the affair “but, rather, try to 
explain it.” However, as soon as the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the failure of the 
purge is raised, the Russians and Chinese dis- 
agree completely. Both Moscow and Peking 
exploit the P.K.I. debacle to accuse each 
other reciprocally of the failure. An Ameri- 
can academic, in Jakarta on September 30- 
October 1, 1965, observed: 


Though the degree of P.K.I. involvement may 
never be definitely ascertained, the fact of in- 
volvement is denied by few, even including all. 


5 Harian Rakjat, October 2, 1965. 

9 Berita Yudha, October 7, 1965; issued October 
1, 1965. 

* т Branko Lazitch, Paris, Est et Ouest, January 
1-15, 1968. 

8 Ibid. 

? Paper delivered by Roger K. Paget at Chicago, 
March, 1967, at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for Asian Studies. 

10 Officially, Minister Coordinator of Defense 
and Security, and Armed Forces Chief of Staff. 

11 See Horace Sutton, “Indonesia’s Night of Ter- 
ror,” Saturday Review, February 4, 1967. 

12 “Long Live the Victory of the People’s War,” 
by Lin Piao, September 2, 1965. Lin, now Mao 
Tse-tung’s heir apparent, was then Vice Chairman 
of the Chinese Communist party’s Central Commit- 
tee and Defense Minister, with the rank of Marshal. 

18 People's Daily, Peking, September 18, 1967. 

14 Ibid., January 13, 1968. 

15 New China News Agency dispatch, February 
9, 1968. 


members of the banned P.K.I. interviewed by 
this researcher.? 


The plot misfired when an important in- 
tended victim of the slaughter of the general 
staff, Defense Minister General А. Н. Nasu- 
tion, eluded the murderers in the confusion.!? 
With popular support, drawn especially from 
intellectuals and student groups, the Army, 
under the command of General Suharto, 
moved swiftly to abort the plot. In the 
bloody aftermath, tens of thousands of per- 
sons were slain in mass reprisals. It was a 
massacre of unprecedented scale in Malay 
history. 


NEW MOVES BY THE P.K.I. 


During late 1967, against this background, 
the P.K.I. set about to regroup its shattered 
forces on Java (the party was largely Java- 
nese in ethnic character). It sought primarily 
to reorganize itself in a “free zone,” or liber- 
ated area, in the neighborhood of Blitar, 
East Java, the birthplace of Sukarno and a 
terrain pitted with volcanoes and dotted 
with rice fields. The Indonesian Commu- 
nists, who had moved into the Chinese camp 
after 1963 within the framework of the Sino- 
Soviet schism, apparently planned to apply 
the Lin Piao thesis,” the strategy of “wars of 
national liberation.” The strategy holds that 
the encircling of the cities from the country- 
side and the armed seizure of political power 
indicate the “correct and only road to be 
followed by nations striving for liberation.’ 

The plan was put into operation early in 
1968. However, either in its enthusiasm or 
for reasons of domestic consumption, Peking 
tipped the P.K.I's hand. In January, 
People’s Daily, the official Chinese Commu- 
nist party organ, declared: “A revolutionary 
high tide against the Suharto-Nasution fas- 
cist regime is bound to come . . . guided by 
the great thoughts of Mao Tse-tung.”! 
Within a matter of weeks, Peking reported 
an “uprising of revolutionary people near 
Blitar” and claimed that the “flames of 
revolutionary armed struggle" were spread- 
ing. The objective of armed action, it said, 
was to destroy the “Suharto-Nasution fascist 


military regime."15 
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By April, nurturing this fantasy, Peking 
averred that “the Communists and other 
revolutionary people of Indonesia have risen 
in arms to fight the enemy” and that “armed 
struggle is raging on all key islands of Indo- 
nesia.”76 

Chinese enthusiasm for developments 
within Indonesia was apparently encouraged 
by events in East Java itself. In the spring 
of 1968, more than 300 members of the Indo- 
nesian armed forces in the region deserted 
their garrisons with their weapons. They did 
so in a manner which suggested that the de- 
sertions were “well organized and coordi- 
nated."'' This coincided with reports of 
clashes in parts of East Java which claimed at 
least 20 lives? Then a jeep-load of Army 
officers, in the area south of Blitar, was am- 
bushed. Familiar P.K.I. terror tactics in 
the villages were reported—intimidation, 
kidnapping and murder.*® 

The ambush was the biggest military suc- 
cess the revamped P.K.I. had scored since 
the resumption of its 48-year struggle for 
power in the strategically situated island 
chain. Depending on the point of view, the 
ambush was either a complete mistake or 
was executed prematurely. As in the case 
of Ernesto Che Guevara’s abortive guerrilla 
campaign in the Andes, the incident acted 
as a magnet and drew massive security sweeps. 
Again, as in the Bolivian example, the Indo- 
nesian Communist militants lacked a popular 
base.? The result was disaster. 

Indonesian Army units combed the area. 
Students assisted in the operations and vil- 
lagers reported on P.K.I. movements. The 
Army registered singular successes in a series 
of battles with the Communists. Not only 
was the “free zone” dismantled but, more 
important, the Army reshattered the newly- 
reconstructed Politburo of the P.K.I. Oloan 


16 Chekiang Daily, Hangchow, April 2, 1968. 

17 Agence France Presse, February 17, 1968. 

18 Jbid., February 20, 1968. : 

19 John Hughes, The Christian Science Monitor, 
September 13, 1968. i 

20 For an account of Che Guevara, one-time aide 
to Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, see Ernesto Che 
Guevara, Guevarism: Bolivian Diary, translated by 
Carlos P. Hansen and Andrew Sinclair (London: 
Cape and Lorrimer, 1968). 
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Hutapea, a Sumatran who had assumed the 
leadership of the party following the capture 
and execution of the Communist “Big Five” 
—Aidit, Njoto, Lukman, Sudisman and 
Sakirman—was captured alive and killed 
almost immediately. Also taken were Re- 
wang, a Politburo member and chief of the 
P.K.I. intelligence; Tjugito, a member of 
the old Central Committee and an under- 
ground organizer of some distinction; Munir, 
the former secretary-general of SOBSI, the 
Communist Federation of Indonesian Trade 
Unions which was dissolved after the abortive 
Gestapu affair; and "General" Sukatno, the 
leader of the Communist Peoples Youth 
(Pemuda Rakjat) which had participated in 
the murder of the generals on October 1, 
1965, at Halim air base. The "Generals" 
organization was made up mostly of street 
brawlers and thugs and was somewhat rem- 
iniscent of the Black Shirt and Brown Shirt 
groups in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany 
in the 1920's and the 1930's. 

Another casualty of special political inter- 
est was Surachman, a former confidant and 
minister in Sukarno's cabinet and a leader 
of the extremist wing of the Indonesian Na- 
tionalist party (P.N.I.) who was widely sus- 
pected of being a sub-rosa Р.К.І. member. 
The P.N.I. was the largest secular party in 
Indonesia after the P.K.I. and it is generally 
felt in Jakarta that Surachman would have 
emerged as chairman of the P.N.I. had the 
September 30 Movement gone according to 
plan. The P.K.I. and P.N.I. were the Com- 
munist and nationalist legs in Sukarno’s three- 
legged “popular front" NASAKOM. The 
third leg was the orthodox Muslim party, 
Nahdatual Ulama, whose venal leadership 
of the period had been largely bought out by 
Sukarno, a past master at corrupt political 
practices. 

Suharto, who was installed as President of 
Indonesia in March, 1968, as the Р.К. 
mounted its spring “offensive,” later disclosed 
that in addition to the leaders killed or 
captured in the Blitar area, the Army also 
took “hundreds of cadres.” All told, the 
government bagged 850 prisoners, including 
some of the military deserters. Suharto 
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publicly described the P.K.I. operation as an 
attempt at "revival" and said the Communists 
had drawn elaborate plans to establish an 
underground network from the village to the 
provincial level.” 

The subsequent interrogation of the 
prisoners led to the disclosure of a Communist 
web still operating in the armed forces and 
maintaining contact not only with the re- 
formed Politburo of Hutapea, but with the 
deposed Sukarno, who had presumably been 
living quietly at a West Java hill station. 
Sukarno was summoned to Jakarta, inter- 
rogated for five days, and returned under 
guard to Batutulis, a lavishly appointed stone 
retreat which the former dictator had built 
for himself in the 1950's. Since his interroga- 
tion, Sukarno has been kept under formal 
house arrest. In turn, the interrogations led 
to the subsequent arrest of more than 350 
officers in the armed forces, including men 
of senior rank. 

Tragically, the Blitar affair ignited an- 
other round of anti-P.K.I. hysteria in East 
Java amid unconfirmed reports of a new 
wave of murders?? It also generated new 
demands for Sukarno’s trial, especially fol- 
lowing the statement of the able Major Gen- 
eral Sutopo Juwono that the government 
had incontrovertible evidence of Sukarno's 
role in the Gestapu affair and that it would 
be impossible to dissociate him from the purge 
of the Indonesian general staff. 


REACTION OF THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


One consequence rising from this fresh 
Communist setback on Java was a deepening 
split between the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China over grand strategy in the Malay 
world. 


21 State Address of President Suharto to the 
Dewan Perwakilan Rakjat Gotong Rojong (House 
of Representatives), August 16, 1968. 

22 The Economist (London), November 30, 
1968. However, the article is not from a staff cor- 
respondent of the weekly, and is so marked. 

23 Pravda, September 14, 1968. 

24 See Antara, May 23, 1968. 

28 For fuller discussion see Policies Toward 
China: Views from Six Continents, edited by A. M. 
Halpern (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965), pp. 
274-288. 
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The Soviet Union was furious. Pravda, 
the official organ of the Soviet Communist 
party, castigated the Р.К.І. leadership for 
leading the party into another debacle. The 
Kremlin denounced the “irresponsible ad- 
venture” and accused China of being the in- 
spiration behind the armed foray. Indeed, 
at the very outset of the Blitar venture, the 
Russians subtly encouraged the P.K.I. to 
abandon the road of armed struggle in seek- 
ing to rebuild the party, telling Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Adam Malik that the 
Kremlin was prepared to resume the supply 
of spare parts to the Soviet-equipped armed 
forces. Moreover, the Soviet decision was 
publicized within Indonesia.* Неге, then, 
we have another parallel between the P.K.I.’s 
Blitar effort and the efforts of Che Guevara. 
Both of them not only lacked Soviet coopera- 
tion and endorsement, but encountered Mos- 
cow's hostility (in the case of South America, 
the Bolivian Communist party, beholden to 
Moscow, opposed the adventure). 

The supply of arms to the Indonesian 
armed forces has been a feature of Soviet 
policy in Indonesia throughout the 1960's, 
despite the P.K.I/s shift after 1963 into the 
Peking camp. The Soviet Union has appar- 
ently gambled that even a potentially P.K.I.- 
governed Indonesia would become, in the 
end, an ally of the Kremlin. The Russians 
banked on Sino-Malay racial hostility; on 
the P.K.I/s historic Soviet-orientation; and 
on the armed forces’ dependence at the time 
on Soviet military assistance. Accordingly, 
the Soviets plied Indonesia with $800-million 
worth of overt aid, three-fourths of which 
was spent on military hardware. Much of 
the aid went to the Indonesian Air Force, 
whose upper echelons were eroded by Com- 
munist sympathizers, and the Indonesian 
Navy. Strengthening these services pre- 
sumably neutralized or weakened the Ameri- 
can and British Commonwealth forces in the 
region while simultaneously strengthening 
Indonesia against the Chinese Communists, 
who lacked both sea and air power. The 
destruction of the Indonesian Communist 
party has not impaired this Soviet strategy. 

The Russians have undertaken a wide- 
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ranging series of moves since the fall of Su- 
karno and the P.K.I. to befriend the new 
Suharto government, despite the subsequent 
wholesale liquidation of Communists. Sig- 
nificantly, for example, the Soviets do not re- 
fer to the Suharto government as a “fascist 
military regime," a phrase which the quasi- 
military regimes of the “left” glibly apply to 
their “rightwing” counterparts. The Soviet 
Union has also rescheduled Indonesia’s debt 
and it made no move to block Indonesia’s 
return to the United Nations in 1966. This 
suggests that Moscow was not unhappy with 
the fall of the P.K.I., a party which flouted 
the Kremlin’s concept of a monolithic inter- 
national Communist movement under Soviet 
direction. In Dostoevsky’s words, the Krem- 
lin “seemed so pleased in spite of its sorrow.” 

Of course, the Soviets have not been en- 
tirely at ease with the thought of maintaining 
friendly relations with post-Gestapu Indo- 
nesia. “Soviet policy," explained Pravda, 

` is to support the Indonesian course towards na- 
tional independence in the face of imperialist 
powers which are trying to exploit the political 
situation in Indonesia for their own neocolonial- 
ist aims. 
In substance, Moscow is seeking to check 
Indonesia's complete slide into the so-called 
"Western" camp. Accordingly, Soviet post- 
Gestapu policy comes down to this: better 
half a loaf than none. It is for this reason 
that Moscow has been incensed by Peking's 
advice to the rump Р.К]. to wage a “war of 
national liberation" and has been equally 
angered by Indonesian Commumist accep- 
tance of this strategy. 

The Soviet Union's post-Gestapu policy 
worked effectively in Indonesia until late 
1968. The Soviet-led invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, however, rekindled Indonesian 
memories of past Kremlin interventions in 
Indonesian affairs, notably the abortive, 
Moscow-directed Madiun affair in 1948. 
The latter misadventure came at a time when 


26 Pravda, September 14, 1968. 

27 For example, see Antara, August 26, 1968, and 
thereafter. Indonesia hesitated briefly before con- 
demning Moscow. 

28 Antara, October 25, 1968, 

29 Ibid. 
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the Indonesian Republic was reduced to 
Dutch-encircled enclaves and the Republic 
was fighting for its national existence. 

Indonesia's leadership roundly condemned 
the Soviet occupation of Prague." But the 
dust no sooner settled on this affair—actually 
the Prague situation remains as tense as ever 
at this writing—than there was new ground 
for disharmony between Moscow and Jakarta. 
Suharto rejected the clemency pleas of three 
Indonesian Communist leaders condemned 
to death by a special military tribunal for 
complicity in the September 30 Movement, 
including two Politburo members, Sudisman 
and Njono. Njono was arrested shortly after 
October 1, 1965, but Sudisman remained at 
large for a year trying to reorganize the 
party's infrastructure. 

The Soviet Union pleaded with Suharto to 
spare their lives ((doubtlessly in part to off- 
set Peking's charge that Moscow had aban- 
doned Indonesia’s Communists). Soviet 
President Nikolai Podgorny sent a personal 
note to Suharto.® The Soviet Communist 
party lodged a protest against Jakarta on 
behalf of “millions of Communists? and 
warned Indonesia that she would have to bear 
the "disastrous consequences? if the men 
were executed. Nevertheless, they were 
shot by a firing squad on October 29. 

In reviewing the Blitar affair and the 
Moscow-Peking polemic over its outcome, it 
is especially noteworthy to focus attention on 
the heart of the Kremlin's case against Pe- 
king and the P.K.I., a critique which also may 
be applied to the Che Guevara fiasco. The 
Soviet Union declared: 

Disregarding the Leninist position that an armed 
revolutionary struggle can be successful only 
when it has been carefully prepared and is based 


on broad support of the masses . . . [Hutapea 
and Peking] called on the Communists to go into 


( Continued on page 174) 
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"Generally the Russian Revolution was for Soviet Muslims an opportunity 
to free themselves from Czarist oppression; most of them have never been ab- 
sorbed completely by communism. They submit to the central government only 
because they are convinced that their physical survival necessitates submission.” 


Islam in the Soviet Union 


By Јонм B. Worr 
Assistant Professor of Islamic Studies, State University of New York at New Paltz 


N THEORY, the Soviet Union is a volun- 
| {агу association of 15 autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics; in actuality, it is a 
multinational state containing more than 100 
ethnic groups or nationalities. Its largest 
linguistic and cultural group is the East Slav 
group which contains about 75 per cent of the 
total population and includes the bulk of the 
peoples from the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) and the repub- 
lics of Ukraine and Byelorussia. Constituting 
its second largest homogeneous grouping and 
comprising about 24 million people, or nearly 
12 per cent of the nation's inhabitants, are 
Muslims from the four Central Asian Soviet 
Socialist Republics of Uzbekistan, Kirgizstan, 
Tadzhekistan and Turkmenistan, from Ka- 
. zakhstan S.S.R. and others living within the 
R.S.F.S.R.* These Muslims are closely re- 
lated to the Islamic peoples of northern Iran, 
Afghanistan and the Chinese autonomous re- 
gion of Sinkiang, whose lands are adjoining. 
Recently, as Russians from west of the Urals 
moved into the region to staff its nuclear and 
space complexes and other heavy industrial 
operations, the large percentage of Muslims 
in the Central Asian Republics has declined. 
Islam has been a significant factor in Cen- 
tral Asian affairs since the tenth century when 


1U.S. Department of Labor, Labor Law and 
Practice in the U.S.S.R. (Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1964), p. 9. 

2 Andrew Malozemoff, Russian Far Eastern Pol- 
icy 1881—1904 (Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958), pp. 41—50. 
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it secured many converts from among the 
peoples of Turkish speech who lived in the 
vast steppe lands stretching from the Caspian 
Sea to Mongolia. 'This area became part of 
the Mongol empire created by Jenghiz Khan 
in the thirteenth century and was further 
Islamized in the fourteenth century, when its 
Mongol rulers embraced the faith of Moham- 
med. Once established as a Muslim nation, 
the Turkic element came to predominate, 
and a barrier was erected between the Turks 
of the Khanates and the Russian Slavs, who 
became increasingly aware of their role as 
defenders of Orthodox Christendom against 
Muslim expansion into Eastern Europe. In 
the sixteenth century, Ivan “the Terrible” 
succeeded in breaking the hold of the “Golden 
Horde,” beginning a three-hundred-year Rus- 
sian expansion into Central Asia and a process 
of Russification which still continues. Czar- 
ist Russia viewed her expansion as a holy war 
waged against the heathen. Contemporary 
Soviet Communists regard Muslim accept- 
ance of the secular faith of communism as 
synonymous with their loyalty to the state.? 
The first two centuries of Russia’s eastward 
expansion were marked by forcible conver- 
sions of the Muslims to Christianity, the de- 
struction of mosques, the secularization of 
religious endowments and the expulsion and 
deportation of the Turkic peoples from their 
traditional areas. But in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in somewhat revised form these methods 
were abandoned in favor of a new approach 
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still continued by the Soviet state. This ap- 
proach seeks either to isolate the Muslims 
from all outside influence by maintaining 
them in a state of medieval stagnation, or to 
modernize them within the Communist 
framework, removing any possibility of con- 
scious and organized national resistance. 
Thus Moscow maintains a large group of 
prosperous and influential Muslim ulama 
(scholars) who expound the most conserva- 
tive type of Islamic jurisprudence. Their 
adjudications supplement the Soviet Union’s 
aim to preserve the most archaic form of 
Islamic culture in its Muslim communities by 
isolating them from reformist, nationalist and 
secularist movements elsewhere in the Islamic 
world.® 


SECURITY DETERMINANTS 


Perhaps partially responsible for the trans- 
formation in nineteenth century Czarist pol- 
icy and its continuance by the Soviet Union 
are geopolitical and security determinants of 
continuing relevance. Czarist Russia tried to 
eliminate the possibility of insurrection posed 
by her suppressed Muslim nationalities. The 
Muslims were aided and abetted by British 
agents seeking to establish a sphere of influ- 
ence in southern Persia and to extend India’s 
frontier northward, while Russia was pre- 
occupied with revolution in her Central Asian 
borderlands. The Soviet Union’s continu- 
ance of the Czarist program indicates that it 
views a Muslim insurrection as a continuing 
possibility. 

The Soviets themselves utilized the services 
of Muslim cadres to expand their influence 
among Iranians who were dissatisfied with 
their central government. Once in the early 
1920's and again after the close of the Second 


3 Alexandre Bennigsen and Chantal Lemercier- 
Quelquejay, Islam In The Soviet Union (New 
York:. Frederick A. Praeger, 1967), pp. 3-18. 

4 An excellent account of Czarist expansion can 
be found in George Alexander Lensen, Russia's 
Eastward Expansion (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1964), pp. 3-137. Soviet imperial 
aims are described in Victor S. Mamatey, Soviet 
Russian Imperialism (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand 
Co. Inc., 1964), pp. 11-110. For a discussion of 
the origins of the Baghdad Pact see John C. Camp- 
bell, Defense of the Middle East (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1961), pp. 44—62. 
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World War in Europe, Soviet Muslims, pros- 
elytizing a twisted concept of Islamic unity 
among lranians, succeeded temporarily in 
establishing autonomous states in northern 
lran, intended to be affiliated with the 
U.S.S.R. In 1955, when the West created 
the Baghdad Pact (CENTO) as a cordon 
sanitaire against covert Soviet moves into the 
Middle East, the action was regarded by the 
U.S.S.R. as a potential threat to its internal 
security. The pact included four Islamic 
states proximate to the Soviet border, and a 
semblance of political unity among Muslim 
members of the pact might spark a revival of 
political nationalism and Pan-Islamic fervor 
in the Soviet Central Asian Republics. Iraq's 
withdrawal from the pact in 1959, and the 
present state of increasingly better relations 
between the Soviet Union and its neighbors 
to the south have reduced the effectiveness of 
CENTO. 

Аз a consequence, while the Soviet plan- 
ners are aware that externally fomented revo- 
lution in the U.S.S.R.’s Muslim areas is pos- 
sible, they also realize that a renewal of the 
tactics employed by Ivan “the Terrible" could 
be disastrous. This realization, which led to 
a revival of Islam in Russia at the end of the 
nineteenth century, helps to keep it alive 
there today.* 

The Soviet Union is aware that the rever- 
sal in Czarist policy toward the Muslims failed 
to isolate them from early twentieth century 
Pan-Islamic concepts, particularly the notion 
of Pan-Turanism developed by Turkish in- 
tellectuals. Penetration of this concept led 
to the establishment of revolutionary cadres 
of Turkic peoples who opposed both the Rus- 
sian presence and the reactionary Muslim 
"clergy." However, socialist unity soon 
transcended and replaced nationalist ambi- 
tions as Muslims cooperated temporarily with 
Bolsheviks to make a common cause against 
the Czars. But the only theoretical appeals 
of Marxism to Islam are those aspects of so- 
cialism which resemble the Islamic concepts 
of social justice and morality as the twin 
objectives of political actions, and other 
socialist notions which repudiate political de- 
mocracy in favor of popular democracy, en- 


tailing economic, social and political libera- 
tion for all men. 

Impressed with the Bolshevik formula for 
action, Muslim intellectuals used the Bolshe- 
vik plan for agitation and resistance, the con- 
duct of propaganda and the organization of 
a clandestine cellular structure to pursue their 
own nationalist cause. Consequently, they 
failed to heed a special appeal addressed to 
them in 1917 by the Bolsheviks, promising 
that Muslim beliefs and customs would be 
respected and that nationalities would be free 
to order their own lives. Instead, in 1918, 
Muslims began a popularly supported revolt 
against the new Bolshevik government which 
they regarded as the perpetrator of famine 
and misery then prevalent in Russia, But 
in 1923 their revolution collapsed because of 
dissension and treachery rampant in their 
ranks. Thereafter the Bolsheviks repudiated 
their earlier promise of self-determination for 
non-Russian nationalities and issued a new 
policy drafted by Josef Stalin which still regu- 
lates the lives of Soviet Muslims. 

Stalin, once head of the Commissariat of 
Nationalities, was acutely aware that only the 
bourgeois intelligentsia was capable of formu- 
lating national aspirations. Therefore, his 
policy limited the principle of self-determina- 
tion of nations to the “toilers” and refused it 
to the bourgeoisie. This means that, in the 
U.S.S.R., nation-building is a purely artificial 
process imposed from above. However, the 
incorporation into the Soviet constitution of 
Stalin’s concept of a “correct” nationality 
policy allows the U.S.S.R. to boast that the 
Muslim peoples themselves opted to remain 
as an integral part of the U.S.S.R., “a free 
federation of nationalities.”* Actually, the 
mere existence of a nationality policy indi- 


5 Geoffrey Wheeler, The Peoples of Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia (London: The Bodley Head, 1966), pp. 
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$ Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, as revised at the 
Third Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. (Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1960), Section II, “Тһе State Structure,” 
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cates the importance the Soviet Union at- 
taches to the nationality factor as a determi- 
nant of national power. The U.S.S.R. real- 
izes that a lack of domestic cohesiveness limits 
a state’s capacity to wield effective power be- 
yond its borders. 

Generally the Russian Revolution was for 
Soviet Muslims an opportunity to free them- 
selves from Czarist oppression; most of them 
have never been absorbed completely by com- 
munism. They submit to the central govern- 
ment only because they are convinced that 
their physical survival necessitates submission. 
While they continue to accept their fate with 
resignation, they realize that the salvation of 
their souls is dependent upon their continued 
submission to the will of the one God Allah. 
Consequently, the Soviet Union may inad- 
vertently assist the revival of Islamic domina- 
tion in Central Asia by spawning some new 
variety of political nationalism, if it momen- 
tarily forgets the behaviorist theory that all 
men are by nature more anarchic than or- 
derly and as a consequence is no longer re- 
garded by its Muslim peoples as oppressive; 
or on the other hand, if they no longer regard 
it as the sole provider and protector of their 
worldly assets. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
Union continues to tolerate the presence of 
cultural nationalism among its Muslims as 
compensation for their continued docility and 
is prepared to use them as cadres to exploit 
situations of revolutionary promise elsewhere 
in the Islamic world that might be manipu- 
lated to enhance Soviet interests. In a revo- 
lutionary situation, it is cadres that count. 


NATIONALISM OR COMMUNISM 


However, the U.S.S.R. finds it increasingly 
difficult to satisfy what its Muslims regard 
as the essential goal of the Soviet Revolution 
—the ascendency of the underdeveloped 
countries over the industrial societies of Eu- 
rope. Muslims view the liberation of the 
colonial people from Czarist oppression and 
communization as but steps in this process. 
But the Soviet Union cannot concentrate on 
leading a revolutionary movement of all its 
Asian peoples, regardless of class, in a struggle 
against all Europeans, including the prole- 
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tariat, without violating the Marxist doctrines 
of proletarian internationalism and the all- 
important class struggle. 

The adoption and implementation of such 
a policy could also lead to a further exacer- 
bation of relations between Peking and Mos- 
cow. The recent reassertion of the Russian 
national identity in the multinational Soviet 
state compounds Moscow’s problem. Rus- 
sians are once again loudly proclaiming that 
their historic mission is to defend European 
civilization against Asians. Today, China’s 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung as Jenghiz Khan 
incarnate is viewed by Russians as deter- 
mined to create a “super Orient” that will 
include portions of the Soviet borderlands. 
This assertion conjures up memories of Rus- 
sia’s enslavement by the ancestral relatives of 
her Central Asian Muslims and, if pushed to 
an extreme, could impair the internal co- 
hesiveness of the U.S.S.R. Previously, in the 
Soviet Union, expressions of Russian chauvin- 
ism were minimized to avoid offending the 
non-Russian people. Their renewal caused 
Party First Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, speak- 
ing at the 23d Congress of the Communist 
party, to warn against Western efforts to 
undermine the friendship among the Soviet 
peoples; party spokesmen for their national 
republics complained about anti-Russian na- 
tionalism in their home territories.? 

Brezhnev’s remarks and similar statements 
by other Soviet officials seem to indicate that 
their nationality policy is no longer effective. 
According to the policy, all ethnic groups 
within the U.S.S.R.— Muslim or otherwise— 
that can be associated with a certain territory 
and separated from their neighbors by certain 
distinctive economic and cultural character- 
istics are distinct nations. These nations are 
described officially as being “fully sovereign,” 
but are not independent in any sense under- 
stood in the West. While conceding merit to 
nationalism outside the U.S.S.R., where it 
can be utilized to serve Soviet strategic aims, 
в Paul Wohl, “Russians sight national goal: to 
halt spread of Maoism,” in The Christian Science 
Monitor, April 6, 1967, p. 16. 

э Frederick L. Schuman, Government in the So- 
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Moscow condemns and suppresses it within 
its own borders, only tolerating the presence 
of a national consciousness that is expressed 
in a cultural sense without political overtones. - 
The framers of the nationality policy argued 
that its implementation would help to de- 
velop a socialist system of productivity by 
purging Soviet life of religious, racial and 
cultural inequality and ending separatist 
trends among the non-Russians who were 
only reacting naturally to Russian chauvin- 
ism.? 

However, now that a revival of national 
mission is spreading among the Russian intel- 
ligentsia, the very chauvinism that the na- 
tionality policy seeks to suppress could lead to 
a renewal of political nationalism by Soviet 
Muslims. Islam, language and a common 
cultural area and identity could serve as the : 
basis of unity. But any such movement un- 
dertaken by Muslims residing in the strategic 
borderlands of the U.S.S.R. (indicating their 
preference for Islamic unity rather than Com- 
munist solidarity) would undoubtedly be 
viewed as a serious threat to the internal 
security of the Soviet Union and promptly 
crushed. Muslims might then be susceptible 
to Chinese propagandists advocating Asian 
unity, an end to Russian domination and the 
liberation of the “toilers of the East" In 
addition, Peking could form cadres from 
among the Turkic nationalities inhabiting the 
Sinkiang region, who are culturally and lin- 
guistically related to peoples of Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia, utilizing them to foment unrest and 
defiance to continued Soviet rule. Before 
moving to quell a revival of political national- 
ism in its Central Asian Republics, the 
U.S.S.R. might try to determine what effect 
such an action might have upon its relations 
with Muslim countries in the Middle East 
and North Africa. It is suspected that the 
Soviets would perhaps tolerate some develop- 
ment of political nationalism. among their 
Muslims rather than risk a probable loss of 
prestige in the Middle East, enhancing Mao- 
ist interests. But the best solution is for the 
U.S.S.R. to find a way to curb Russian na- 
tionalism; otherwise the limited autonomy 
exercised by Soviet Muslims will not satisfy 


their nationalist craving. It is becoming evi- 
dent that the cultural autonomy tolerated 
within the U.S.S.R. is a precarious way to 
satisfy nationalist demands, since nationalist 
revolutionaries regard political and cultural 
matters as inseparable.!? 


COMMUNIST SUPRESSION 


Soviet leaders have always recognized the 
limitations of their nationality policy and 
have surreptitiously sought to modify and 
eventually to eliminate Islam in the U.S.S.R. 
Attacking the fundamental Islamic concept 
of belief in God, the Soviets tolerate those 
aspects of its traditional social, educational 
and judicial system that retard modernization 
and nationalism. Muslim affairs are super- 
vised by the Council for the Affairs of Re- 
ligious Cults attached to the Council of Min- 
isters of the U.S.S.R. and staffed with loyal 
Communists. In addition, Moscow has dras- 
tically restricted the number of Muslim re- 
ligious officials and functioning mosques. 
Some superficial aspects of Islam such as the 
veiling of women and certain festivals are also 
discouraged. 

The Islamic educational system, consisting 
of primary schools attached to the mosques, 
has been completely replaced by the Soviet 
system of primary and secondary education 
which concentrates on a general and techni- 
cal curriculum organized on purely secular 
lines. The teaching of religion in any state, 
public or private educational institution 
where general educational subjects are taught 
is inadmissible. Basically, Soviet policy seeks 
to expedite the absorption of Muslims into the 
U.S.S.R.; as a consequence, the literacy and 
higher education standards of the Central 
Asian Republics exceed those of any other 
Asian or African area, excepting Japan and 
Israel.” 


One of the more successful Soviet assaults 


10 One of the best accounts of the relationship 
of nationalism to internal politics can be found in 
Elie Kedourie, Nationalism (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1961), pp. 92-140. 

21 Wheeler, of. cit., pp. 93-108. 

12 Donald W. Treadgold, Twentieth Century 
Russia (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1966), 
pp. 207-211 and pp. 302-304. 
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. upon Islam was the replacement -of ‘Arabic 


script by the Latin alphabet. This was en- 
visaged as one way to isolate Soviet Muslims 
from their coreligionists to the South and to 
undermine Islam, whose sacred and legal 
texts are all written in Arabic script. In 
1938, this program was extended further by 
the issuance of a decree requiring that the 
Russian language be taught in all non-Russian 
schools and that the Cyrillic alphabet replace 
the Latin letters. Although the language re- 
form was not completed until after the end 
of World War II, it has since succeeded in 


- transforming a multiplicity of languages into 


one national language establishing Russian as 
a second native language. 

Concerning Muslim literature, Moscow 
continues to follow the Stalinist policy of 
creating "national literature" written in the 
national language but in Cyrillic script. 
However, all writings must conform to literary 
criteria established by the Communist party 
for the whole of the Soviet Union, which 
specifies that literature must be "national in 
form but socialist in content." Consequently, 
all literature serves as a vehicle for official 
propaganda on carefully restricted subjects.’ 


IDEOLOGICAL DISPARITY 


Regardless of all the measures enacted to 
suppress Islam within the Soviet Union, com- 
plete Sovietization has not been achieved. 
Most Central Asians still readily admit to 
being Muslim and the Islamic peoples in 
areas reached by the Germans in World War 
II sided with the invaders by engaging in 
activities openly hostile to the Soviet regime. 
Perhaps the Muslims continue to find more 
relevance in Islamic thought than in Com- 
munist ideology, although they are not dis- 
similar. Both try to implement a social ideal 
by building a society where historical develop- 

( Continued on page 174) 
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"Israel's presence in the Middle East is not accepted by Palestinian Arabs 
or by the neighboring countries comprising the heartland of the Arab Muslim 
world Unfortunately, “in an area saturated with tragedy, one of the saddest 

. results of this endless state of war is that the war with Israel itself is made to 
substitute for a beneficial and needed social revolution in the Arab countries.” 


Israel in the Islamic World: 
A Hundred Years’ War 


By Dwicut JAMES Simpson 
Professor of International Relations, San Francisco State College 


N MAY or 1969, the state of Israel will 
have been in existence for 21 years. 
Never during this period has it been pos- 

sible for Israel to achieve her most wanted ob- 
jective: peace with her Arab neighbors. Two 
decades of statehood have brought three wars 
with the Arab countries, an incessant round of 
border incidents, Arab guerrilla raids, and 
punitive Israeli counteractions. All of these 
have made necessary, in Israeli judgment, the 
creation in Israel of a military machine so 
overwhelmingly powerful that it has achieved 
an unbroken string of smashing victories over 
the relatively ineffective Arab armies, particu- 
larly those of the United Arab Republic, 
Jordan and Syria. 

The extent to which Israeli society has 
been militarized was shown very clearly at the 
beginning of 1969 by Israeli Finance Minister 
Zeev Sharef. The Finance Minister told the 
Knesset (Parliament) that the equivalent of 
$840 million—slightly more than 40 per cent 
of the total 1969-1970 national budget— 
would go for military procurement and gen- 
eral defense expenditures. То Americans 
who spend that much for one fully-equipped 
aircraft carrier, $840 million may seem un- 
impressive. But to Israelis, to whom $840 
million represents nearly one-fourth of their 
country’s projected gross national product for 
1969-1970, the figure is stupefying. Ob- 
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viously 20 years of statehood has meant the 
gradual conversion of Israel into a highly 
militarized, semi-garrison state. How far this 
result differs from the intentions of the origi- 
nal Zionist leaders and pioneers who went to 
Palestine in the early part of this century 
scarcely needs emphasizing. 

What seems an accurate projection of the 
future is that Israel is in the twentieth year of 
what may be a Middle East version of a hun- 
dred years’ war. Israel’s presence in the Mid- 
dle East is not accepted by Palestinian Arabs 
or by the neighboring countries comprising 
the heartland of the Arab Muslim world. 
Simply stated, this is the fundamental, and 
wholly intractable, issue at the root of the un- 
ending Middle East crisis. 

Many factors, of course, can and do work 
to soften or to deflect Arab non-acceptance of 
Israels presence. These factors include a 
liberal Israeli policy for administering large 
areas still occupied by Palestinian Arabs, con- 
flicts within the leadership of the Arab world 
itself, and the diplomatic maneuvering of the 
great powers in an attempt to induce or force 
the warring Arabs and Jews into a peace set- 
tlement. Notwithstanding these elements, 
however, at all levels of society throughout the 
Arab world there is massive inbred hostility, 
fear and hatred toward Israel. It is of course 
true that many Arab politicians have based 
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Prague's "mistakes" lest the fate of Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia befall them. As a result, 
Rumania, after the visit of the Soviet Marshal 
Yakubovsky to Bucharest, lessened her show 
of independence and opposition to the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia; Ceausescu, the head 
of the Rumanian Communist party, seemed 
to have been forced to agree that the 1969 
Warsaw Pact maneuvers might use Rumanian 
territory. Not until February did Ceausescu 
make some dissenting noises, denouncing as 
"un-Marxist" the theory of limited sover- 
eignty. Still, Rumania, which has established 
some economic and cultural bonds with the 
West, remains in an extremely delicate posi- 
tion vis-à-vis the U.S.S.R. even though the 
Rumanian party has preserved its Bolshevik 
character. The Yugoslavs are quite worried 
about possible Soviet action against Rumania. 
Poland and East Germany have gone along 
readily with Soviet policy, as has Bulgaria. 
Hungary has introduced some minor reforms, 
slowly and quietly. However, it is doubtful 
that Hungarian leader Janos Kadar's policy 
could be tagged as liberalization; it is rather 
a weak attempt to adjust to the requirements 
of changing times. 


“LIMITED SOVEREIGNTY” 


Leonid Brezhnev’s doctrine of limited 
sovereignty has been a sharp reminder to the 
West of the nature of Soviet policy. Even 
the strongest advocates of détente must now 
recognize where the Kremlin stands. So must 
the peoples of Eastern Europe whose terri- 
tories are firmly attached to that of the 
U.S.S.R. and who are to beware of Western 
influence. Since there is no such thing as 
limited sovereignty, the Soviet Union has be- 
come the suzerain of these states, and there is 
little indication that the present or the next 
generation of Soviet leaders will alter this 
position. Like the Berlin Wall, the Baltic and 
East European states separate the West from 
the East, dividing “imperialism” from “social- 
ism." "The Soviet Union will press for inte- 
gration with the satellites on three interlock- 

1 V. Klimov, “The Unity of International and 


National Tasks of the Socialist State," Mezhduna- 
rodnaya Zhizn (Moscow), 1968, pp. 19ff.. 


ing levels: ideology and party, government 
and politics, and economics. It is now clearer 
than ever that French President Charles de 
Gaulle's pre-Czechoslovak-invasion goal of a 
“Europe to the Urals” is unrealistic. Only 
after Soviet communism has run its course, 
or, at least, has modified its most aggressive 
Marxist-Leninist principles (ie., the trans- 
plantation of the class war to the interna- 
tional scene), can we base policy decisions on 
imaginary projections. At present 
The chief interest of the socialist system must, 
in substance, coincide with the specific interests 
of each socialist country to insure that a fruitful 
and harmonious association between their inter- 
ests shall ensue. This process can be disturbed 
when national interests become prominent, and 
particularly when these interests acquire a “na- 
tionalist significance” which is opposed to the 
interests of socialism. The principle of prole- 
tarian internationalism demands that efforts on 
the part of “inner and onter counter-revolution” 


which seek to undermine the socialist order must 
be checked.t¢ 


Thus at the moment the outlook for the 
full sovereignty of the East European states 
is dark indeed. Their relations with the So- 
viet Union cannot be compared with rela- 
tions among non-Communist states. Their 
national aspirations are suppressed by Soviet 
“proletarian internationalism.” They are 
economically exploited because they remain 
dependent on Soviet trade. Their armed 
forces are integrated with those of the Soviet 
Union and are therefore Moscow-controlled. 
Their Communist rulers are virtually subject 
to the policy decisions of the C.P.S.U. The 
emergence of neo-Stalinism has given new 
impetus to Communist semicolonialism in 
East Europe. The only hope for the restitu- 
tion of full sovereignty to the satellites and 
their liberation from Soviet imperialism lies 
in an evolutionary mellowing of the Soviet 
system which is unlikely to occur soon. 
сш ы c RENE? = ir tle MR 


Kurt L. London is a professor of interna- 
tional affairs at The George Washington Uni- 
versity. He formerly served in the United 
States Office of War Information and in the 
Department of State. He recently edited 
Eastern Europe in Transition (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1966). 
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The Johnson administration “policy [of increasing trade with East Europej 
enjoyed a lukewarm support in Congress which . . . still tended to look at East 
Europe in terms of cold war categories... . The sense of urgency was acceniu- 
ated by the fact that the United States initiative in East Europe was being 
gradually overshadowed by West Europe.” After summarizing recent United 
States policy in the area, this author concludes that “The change of administra- 
tion in Washington provides a good opportunity to experiment with some fresh 


approaches to East Europe.” 


East Europe and the United States 


By ANDRZEJ KorBONSKI 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles 


ISCUSSING UNITED STATES policy in 

East Europe in this journal four 

years ago I concluded that "while 
the change in the United States attitude to- 
ward East Europe has been rather striking 
since World War II, its present policy is es- 
sentially static and short-run." It is perhaps 
characteristic of United States policy in that 
part of the world that this conclusion could 
easily apply to the situation at the beginning 
of 1969. 

For a number of years United States policy 
in East Europe was anchored in the dual con- 
cept of “bridge building” and “peaceful en- 
gagement.” These two concepts replaced the 

“earlier doctrine of “liberation” which became 
thoroughly discredited by United States in- 
action during the Berlin uprising of 1953 and 
the Hungarian revolt of 1956. It is interest- 
ing to note that whereas the “new look” in 
United States policy reached its climax dur- 
ing the Democratic administrations of Presi- 
dents John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, 
the actual reversal of the cold war policies 
was undertaken by Secretary of State John 
' Foster Dulles, the author of the doctrine of 
liberation in the Republican administration of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. Thus rap- 


1 “U.S. Policy in East Europe,” Current History, 
March, 1965. 
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prochement with East Europe has enjoyed the 
support of both parties. 

The general assumption underlying the new 
policy can be summarized as follows: after 
Stalin's death, and especially after the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist party, the 
Moscow-dominated colonial empire has been 
transformed into a kind of Communist com- 
monwealth. This, in turn, has afforded indi- 
vidual member countries some room for ma- 
neuver for the first time since 1948. The 
Sino-Soviet conflict, the growing economic 
difficulties in the region, the general thaw 
in the cold war climate, the apparent inabil- 
ity or unwillingness of Soviet leaders to bring 
into line some of the dissident members—all 
these factors combined to convince United 
States policy-makers that a fresh look at 
United States policy in East Europe was in- 
deed necessary. 

The objectives of the new approach were 
modest. While in the long run the United 
States entertained the hope that the Commu- 
nist regimes might eventually disappear and 
be replaced by other, more democratic sys- 
tems, in the short run it was assumed that 
communism was there to stay. All that the 
United States could do was to help make the 
Communist regimes more humane and thus 
more acceptable to their people, and to make 
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the individual East European countries more 
independent of Moscow's control. 

The first order of priority consisted of 
breaking down the Iron Curtain separating 
East Europe from the rest of the world. This 
was to be accomplished in three ways— 
through aid, trade and cultural exchanges 
which were to form the bridges between East 
and West. 'These bridges were to be built 
peacefully to avoid antagonizing the Soviet 
Union, still the major power in the area. 
Furthermore, the policy of building bridges 
was based on the assumption that not all East 
European countries were to be treated equal- 
ly: in some cases the bridges were to be wide, 
in other cases, narrow. 

The record of the new policy with regard 
to aid is not especially impressive. In fact, 
only two countries—Poland and Yugoslavia— 
received some aid. Yugoslavia continued to 
receive ‘the massive economic aid initiated 
in the early 1950's in order to bolster her 
strength vis-à-vis the Soviet Union. United 
States aid to Poland, on the other hand, rep- 
resented a significant departure from past 
practice. After all, Poland was a Communist 
country which, except for a relatively short 
period in the late 1950's, remained the prin- 
cipal Soviet ally in East Europe, showing 
little disposition to seek a more independent 
course in foreign and domestic policies. 
Nonetheless, Poland has obtained some $500 
million worth of aid in the form of outright 
grants and loans, or in credits under Public 
Law 480, the “Food for Peace" program. 

The problem of trade is far more complex. 
It may be argued that trade offers better pros- 


2 See the Committee for Economic Development, 
East-West Trade (1965); "Report to the Presi- 
dent" of the Special Committee on U.S. Trade 
Relations with East European Countries and the 
Soviet Union (1965); U.S., Congress, Senate, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, East-West Trade: 
Hearings, 88th Cong., 2d sess, 1964; East-West 
Trade, a background study prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate (1965); 
American Management Association, Financing 
East-West Business Relations (1968). 

3 Address before the National Conference of Edi- 
torial Writers in New York, October 7, 1966. The 
Department of State Bulletin, October 24, 1966. 

4 For example, the American Assembly sponsored 
a series of meetings across the country devoted to 
the general topic of relations between the United 
States and East Europe. 
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pects for United States involvement in East 
Europe than aid. In general, foreign aid 
must be approved annually by Congress; thus 
it is less freely used as an instrument of rap- 
prochement. The East European countries 
themselves prefer trade to aid. Trade is in 
essence politically neutral; aid is invariably 
thought of as creating a form of dependence 
which—in the case of East Europe—repre- 
sents a sensitive political issue. 

Thus the second half of the 1960’s wit- 
nessed a number of studies, papers, reports 
and recommendations advocating the expan- 
sion of trade between the United States and 
East Europe. While the main impetus came 
from the Johnson administration, the timing 
and urgency of the various recommendations 
were also influenced by difficulties in the 
United States balance of payments and the 
fast-growing trade between East Europe and 
various West European countries which shed 
their inhibitions about trading with Commu- 
nist countries several years ahead of the 
United States. 

'The programs of cultural and educational 
exchanges represented a belated effort to learn 
more about the individual countries, to coun- 
teract Soviet influences, to popularize United 
States achievements in the cultural and edu- 
cational spheres, to reestablish scientific and 
artistic contacts, and to impress on the East 
Europeans the idea that the United States in- 
tended to maintain a continuing interest in 
their fate. 

These were the main features of the new 
policy with regard to East Europe. They 
were articulated time and again during both 
the Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
by various spokesmen, including President 
johnson himself who, in October, 1966, pre- 
sented perhaps the most comprehensive model 
of the new policy? The advocacy of the 
new approach was not confined to politicians 
and government officials. Universities and 
foundations across the country, business or- 
ganizations and individual persons interested 
in East European affairs joined in an im- 
pressive and urgent effort to publicize and 
sell the new policy to the public.* 

There were some good reasons for this. 
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The new policy enjoyed lukewarm support in 
Congress which, for all practical purposes, 
still tended to look at East Europe in terms 
of cold war categories and which, more often 
than not, succeeded in offsetting the positive 
effects of various measures undertaken by the 
administration. 

'The sense of urgency was accentuated by 
the fact that the United States initiative in 
East Europe was being gradually overshad- 
owed by West Europe—especially France and, 
to some extent, West Germany. Failure to 
obtain strong congressional and popular sup- 
port was likely to result in the slow erosion 
of United States influence in the area. 

There were also signs in East Europe indi- 
cating that the area might be entering a new 
phase characterized by rapid change and in- 
stability. Thus it became imperative for the 
United States to have a clear-cut, unambigu- 
ous policy which, among other things, would 
grant policy-makers the authority to deal with 
a rapidly changing situation. 

On closer examination, however, the sense 
of urgency and the air of strong commitment 
proved much more apparent than real. To 
be sure, the frequency of appeals and recom- 
mendations showed no signs of diminishing. 
Yet their basic sterility gradually became ap- 
parent. Ranging all the way from the Presi- 
dent to а junior Assistant Secretary of State, 
the advocates of the “new look" kept re- 
peating the same arguments ad nauseam. 
Possibly as a result of frustration with admin- 
istration policies, some new and often excit- 
ing proposals emerged from university circles, 
but they were either too radical to be seriously 
considered or—if they were considered—they 
меге not followed.5 


A STERILE POLICY 


There were three major reasons for the 
essential sterility of United States policy 


5For an excellent example of some suggested 
new approaches, see Z. Brzezinski, Alternative to 
Partition (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965). 

в There can also be little doubt that the hostile 
attitude of most East European countries toward 
Israel following the June, 1967, war, combined 
with the wave of anti-Semitism in Poland, played 
a role in stiffening congressional and public resis- 
tance to a possible expansion of aid. 
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toward East Europe: the relative lack of suc- 
cess of the “new look"; continuing if not 
hardening Congressional opposition; and the 
problem of Vietnam. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to judge 
the effectiveness of a policy except in terms of 
its objectives. If the objective of the United 
States was to achieve more autonomy in the 
foreign and domestic affairs of East European 
countries, then even prior to the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in August, 1968, the success 
of the "bridge building" policy was clearly 
limited. Of course, individual countries did 
achieve greater independence in their foreign 
policy and pursued liberalization in their do- 
mestic affairs. But the change came about 
despite, rather than because of, United States 
policy. Thus, countries which made a sincere 
effort to rid themselves of the old, discredited 
policies at home and abroad—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania and, to some extent, Hungary 
—received neither aid nor preferential trade 
treatment, while the one country which en- 
joyed both, i.e., Poland, was moving rapidly 
toward establishing a Communist-fascist sys- 
tem with all its manifestations. Yugoslavia, 
which also enjoyed favored treatment, con- 
tinued to balance the two sides. 

The need for congressional approval meant 
that the administration could not contemplate 
extending aid to countries other than Yugo- 
slavia and Poland, and even in those two cases 
aid was practical terminated in the mid- 
1960's. The continuing war in Vietnam and 
the fact that some of the potential aid recipi- 
ents (e.g, Czechoslovakia) were supplying 
North Vietnam with weapons and other aid 
precluded any chance of congressional ap- 
proval for extending aid. Since Poland was 
moving closer to the Soviet Union rather than 
moving away from it, the possibility of using 
aid in the future as one of the bridges seemed 
far removed.® 

The same was roughly true with regard to 
cultural exchanges. Here again, the example 
of Poland illustrates the United States dilem- 
ma. During the late 1950’s and the early 
1960’s, hundreds if not thousands of young 
Polish scholars visited the United States. 
They seemed to be satisfied with their recep- 
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tion and their opportunity for study. Yet 
these same scholars, especially the social sci- 
entists, were unable to prevent Poland's drift 
toward neostalinism. In contrast, the num- 
ber of young Czechoslovak and Rumanian 
scholars visiting this country prior to 1968 was 
insignificant; yet it was precisely these young 
intellectuals—especially іп Czechoslovakia— 
who stood in the forefront of the recent de- 
mocratization drive. 

The final component of the “bridge build- 
ing" policy—trade—also mirrors the complex- 
ity of United States involvement. On the one 
hand, in view of its small volume, East-West 
trade, like aid, is not an economic but a po- 
litical question and as such it is subject to the 
same public criticism. Thus Congress, which 
could influence trade by way of tariff legisla- 
tion, has been ünwilling to expand it. Only 
two countries—Poland and Yugoslavia—re- 
ceived the most-favored-nation treatment 
which granted them preferential tariffs not 
available to other East European countries. 


TRADE POTENTIAL 


` Оп the other hand, the potential of trade 
as ап East-West bridge seems to be greater 
than aid and cultural exchanges. Even 
though its volume has been small, it is likely 
to grow in the future, benefiting American 
business and contributing to the improvement 
in the United States balance of payments. 
Thus, the United States business community 
has ‘called for the reduction or abolition of 
various trade restrictions dating back to the 
period of the cold war.’ 

Various East European countries have also 
shown a growing interest in trade expansion. 
In contrast to economic aid, trade with the 
capitalist world carries much less stigma and 
the example of the Soviet Union which has 
also increased its tradé with West Europe pro- 
vides an imprimatur for the smaller Commu- 
nist countries. ‘There were, however, even 
more compelling reasons for increasing the 
‘volume of trade in the mid-1960’s. A number 
of East European countries were beginning to 
experience severe economic difficulties. This 


т East-West Trade Н earings, passim. 
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is not the place to discuss in detail the causes 
of these difficulties, reflected in a considerable 
slowing down of the rate of growth, increas- 
ing balance of payments difficulties, the ap- 
pearance of covert and overt unemployment, 
shortages of food and consumer goods and 
growing inflationary pressures. Most of these 
countries blamed their difficulties on the con- 
tinuing existence of the Stalinist economic 
model which became dysfunctional once the 
industrial base was laid and the available do- 
mestic resources, especially labor, were fully 
utilized. The result was a series of more or 
less comprehensive economic reforms aimed 
at creating new economic models combining 
elements of planning and market mechanisms. 

One of the chief problems facing the East 
European nations was the modernization of 
industry. Even in the most industrialized 
countries, such as Czechoslovakia, industry was 
considered to be at least 20 years behind that 
of West Europe. In order to modernize their 
industry, East Europe needed not only modern 
machinery and equipment but also the mod- 
ern techniques of management and know-how 
which could come only from the West, espe- 
cially from the United States. Once East Eu- 
ropean industry was brought up to the level of 
West Europe, its products could then compete 
successfully on world markets and pay for 
additional imports of Western technology. 
Until then, however, East Europe could only 
hope to be able to export its traditional com- 
modities—food and raw materials—or, failing 
that, to obtain aid or long-term credits. 

Clearly, the United States was faced with a 
difficult problem. American goods were very 
much in demand in East Europe but there 
was little that the United States could pur- 
chase in return. In contrast, West Germany, 
France and Great Britain were in a much 
more favorable situation, able to supply neces- 
sary goods and to provide a large expanding 
market for East European exports. The only 
solution for the United States was to try to 
maximize its imports from East Europe by 
removing all possible barriers, such as punitive 
tariffs and quotas, and by granting long-term 
credits. 

Only Congress could grant the айына: 
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tion the authority to remove or reduce trade 
obstacles. Not only did Congress refuse to 
do so, but in addition it either acted, or 
threatened to act, to impose new restrictions 
on East-West trade,? largely because of the 
war in Vietnam. Congressional frustration 
with the conduct of the war slowly hardened 
resistance against administration requests in 
general and against requests for closer ties 
with East Europe in particular 'То many 
congressmen, world communism still appeared 
as the traditional Stalinist monolith. They re- 
garded the war in Vietnam as a war against 
world communism; any concessions, however 
trivial, were regarded as helpful to the enemies 
of the United States. The fact that various 
East European countries were actively aiding 
North Vietnam did not improve the climate 
of congressional opinion, which was intensi- 
fied by the extra-parliamentary opposition 
coming from such organizations as the John 
Birch Society and the Young Americans for 
Freedom, which organized boycotts of goods 
of East European origin.? 

It would be altogether too easy, however, 
to put the entire blame on Congress. The ad- 
ministration itself shared the guilt despite its 
apparent enthusiastic commitment to “реасе- 
ful engagement” in East Europe. Not only 
was there little or no attempt made to follow 
through on the various recommendations to 
Congress, but it soon became clear that the 
administration’s own commitment was in 
reality half-hearted. 

Here again the major culprit was the war 
in Vietnam, which was obviously receiving 
top priority. But while both East and West 
Europe might be said to have been equally 
neglected by United States decision-makers, 
one additional element contributed greatly to 
the immobilisme that has characterized recent 
United States policy in East Europe. This 
was the Johnson administration’s apparent 
determination to enlist Soviet support to end 
the war in Southeast Asia. Rightly or 


8 Thus in February, 1968, the Congress passed 
new restrictions on the ability of the Export-Import 
Bank to finance East-West trade. 

э For the administration's position, see “Private 
Boycotts versus the National Interest," T'he Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, September 26, 1966. 


wrongly, President Johnson believed that the 
key to the termination of the war was in 
Moscow and he was prepared to do his best 
not to alienate the Soviet Union. Regardless 
of the official United States declarations that 
the policy of “bridge building" was not di- 
rected against the U.S.S.R., the Soviet lead- 
ers were less than enthusiastic about United 
States involvement in East Europe. Thus 
the administration's overwhelming desire for 
Soviet help in ending the Vietnamese conflict, 
combined with the relatively unimpressive 
effects of the “bridge building" policy, resulted 
in a quantitative and qualitative change in its 
policy toward East Europe. 


A CHANGING POLICY 


The United States attitude toward Czecho- 
slovakia provides a perfect illustration of this 
new tendency. In early 1968, United States- 
Czechoslovak relations could hardly have been 
described as cordial. Despite signs of an im- 
pending crisis, Czechoslovakia was by and 
large considered one of the most faithful So- 
viet satellites. ` Her role as a supplier of mili- 
tary hardware to North Vietnam and the 
Middle East, reinforced by the overtly anti- 
Western policy of the Antonin Novotny 
regime, apparently convinced Washington 
that there was little sense in building bridges 
to Prague. Consequently, in the areas of 
trade and cultural exchange, Czechoslovakia 
found herself far behind such countries as 
Poland and Rumania. 

The emergence of the Alexander Dubcek 
regime in January, 1968, followed by the 
rapid democratization of political life, made 
hardly a dent in the rigid United States pos- 
ture. There was no visible improvement in 
the political and economic relations between 
the two countries, except for a greater tourist 
flow and some expansion іп cultural ex- 
changes. The United States refused to give 

(Continued on page 242) | 
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*Hungary, in 1956, and Czechoslovakia, in 1968, showed that the Soviet 
Union was willing to use force to preserve intact its sphere of influence in East 


Europe. 


Depending on the political constellation in control in the Kremlin at 


any given time, it is prepared to accept a measure of liberalization, but the line 
of what is permissible is liable to continual restraint and re-delineation.” 


Czechoslovakia in Transition 


By Arvin Z. RUBINSTEIN 
Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 


NOTHER ACT IN the tragedy of modern 
Czechoslovakia ended on August 
21, 1968, with the occupation of the 
country by Soviet and Warsaw Pact armies.* 
A few weeks later, Alexander Dubcek, the 
Czechoslovak party leader newly released 
from temporary incarceration in the Kremlin, 
appeared on television and asked his coun- 
trymen to avoid antagonizing Moscow, in the 
hope that the occupation might end soon and 
a new beginning be made toward improving 
life: “We must really avoid all the excesses 
which could complicate and hinder our devel- 
opment.” The process of “normalization” 
began with attacks on the Czech reformers 
and the reimposition of censorship. 

The enthusiasm and exhilarating expecta- 
tions of the period from January to August, 
1968, are gone, leaving Czechoslovak citizens 
with only the faint hope that the quality of 
life will not in the near future revert to that 
of the drab, fearful years under Antonin No- 
votny, Moscow’s puppet who was removed as 
Czechoslovakia’s President and party boss by 
the reformers in early 1968. That he has not 
been reinstated in power is tacit acknowledg- 
ment by the Soviet Union of the bankruptcy 
of its former satrap, but this is scarcely rec- 
ompense for the suppression of social democ- 
racy. 


* Ed. note: For a discussion of events leading to 
the occupation, see Current History, November, 
1968, pp. 263 ff. 


Before discussing recent developments in 
Czechoslovakia and their implications for the 
future, it may be useful to review briefly the 
background of the Czechoslovak liberation 
and the reasons for the Soviet invasion. 

The Allied victory in 1945 brought short- 
lived joy to Czechoslovakia. As Soviet-West- 
ern hostility grew, Josef Stalin institutional- 
ized Soviet rule over East Europe. The 
Communist coup in February, 1948, signalled 
the end of the democratic experiment in 
Czechoslovakia. Under the harsh rule of pro- 
Moscow Czechoslovak Communists, the econ- 
omy was exploited for the benefit of the Soviet 
Union; political, religious, and intellectual 
freedom was ended; and a pall of Kafkaesque 
fear lay upon the nation. Even Stalin’s death 
in March, 1953, and the beginning of destalini- 
zation elsewhere in the Soviet empire did not 
help the Czechs very much because their lead- 
ers—old-guard Stalinists who dreaded reform 
—were skilled in the ways of bureaucratic ob- 
structionism and retained the support of the 
conservatives in Moscow. 

However, by the early 1960’s, economic 
stagnation and social alienation, as well as dis- 
satisfaction with the Novotny clique, aroused 
nationalist factions within the party: they 
shared a desire to revive the Czechoslovak 
economy and reform the Stalinist party ma- 
chine. A coalition of economic reformers 
(sparked by Professor Ota Sik) and intellec- 
tuals, both Slovaks and Czechs, united to de- 
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pose the entrenched pro-Moscow bureaucrats 
in the party, government and trade unions. 
Novotny fought back: һе toed Moscow’s line 
in condemning Israel during the Middle East 
war and exploited anti-Semitism to discredit 
his opponents. He cracked down on the writ- 
ers and social critics, manhandled the student 
protesters, and tried the shopworn ploy of pit- 
ting Czechs against Slovaks. On all counts, 
the Novotny wing of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist party failed. Not even visits to Prague 
in late 1967 from Soviet party leader Leonid 
Brezhnev could stem the tide. 

In January, 1968, Alexander Dubcek re- 
placed Antonin Novotny as General Secretary 
of the Czechoslovak Communist party. By 
mid-February, the skepticism among the pop- 
ulation at large changed to hopeful anticipa- 
tion. By late spring, the air of freedom in- 
toxicated the country: Dubcek and the 
reformers spoke of a Parliament free from 
party control; they rehabilitated the victims 
of the Stalinist past, began to rid the party 
and trade unions of the front-men for the 
Russians, and eliminated censorship. Ludvik 
Svoboda replaced Novotny as President. In 
the Central Committee, the Dubcek group 
was in control. Democratization flowered. 


ELYSIAN INTERLUDE 


From early February to August 20, 1968, 
Czechoslovakia experienced a rebirth of polit- 
ical, cultural and religious freedom. The 
secret police were stripped of their arbitrary 
powers; links to the Soviet police apparatus 
were exposed; criticisms of the past and pro- 
posals for the future were aired with a candor 
and passion that disturbed the oligarchs: of 
Byzantine communism in Moscow. 

Through the spring and early summer, the 
Soviet Union bitterly attacked the Dubcek 
group for tolerating “slanderous” criticisms of 
the Soviet Union. In June, it used Warsaw 
Pact military maneuvers as a lever to try 
to sidetrack the reformers from the liberaliza- 
tion path they had chosen. But the Czechs 
persisted: they spoke again of Thomas 
‘Masaryk, the father of modern Czechoslo- 
vakia who had been consigned by the Soviet 
Union to the perdition of the capitalist past; 
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they freed the churches; and permitted travel 
abroad. In late June, 1968, a declaration of 
democratization, called “Two Thousand 
Words,” was published: it condemned the 
Communist party for. betraying the people, 
for turning the party into a “power-hungry 
organization attracting egotists, cowards and 
crooks,” for stifling honest discussion and de- 
basing personal and collective standards of 
honor and rewards on the basis of ability. 
Though the Dubcek government did not for- 
mally support the declaration, it did nothing 
to curb the writers, thereby leading Moscow 
to suspect complicity. 

Soviet leaders were disturbed, in particular, 
by three aspects of the liberalization: 1) an 
open call from intellectuals for a multiparty 
system, in effect for an end to the monopoly 
of political power enjoyed by the Communist 
party; 2) the end of censorship, which had 
given rise to a surgical delving into the seamy 
side of Soviet rule; and 3) the call for revision 
of the Warsaw Pact—the Soviet military alli- 
ance system which enables Moscow to impose 
limits on the autonomy of the East European 
countries. On numerous occasions Dubcek 
tried to allay Soviet fears that communism in 
Czechoslovakia was in any imminent danger 
or that the party would lose control over 
events as it did in 1956 in Hungary: 

I am convinced that our friends will understand 

—even if not at once—that the Czechoslovak so- 

cialist regeneration process does not threaten the 

interests of the socialist Communist countries. 
But Soviet leaders did not “understand” and 
were not reassured by the meetings at Cierna 
and Bratislava in late July and August; they 
saw anti-Soviet forces in the ascendancy in 
Czechoslovakia and were uneasy over the con- 
sequences of this liberalization in Czechoslo- 
vakia for their own political system. 

In the early hours of August 21, 1968, So- 
viet troops invaded Czechoslovakia. Joined 
by Polish, East German, Hungarian, and Bul- 
garian divisions, they quickly occupied the 
country. Two days later, Moscow installed 
three Czech puppets in office, only to remove 
them a few days later in the face of massive 
passive resistance from the entire nation. 
Czech and Slovak stood as one. President 
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Ludvik Svoboda, long a trusted man in. Mos- 
cow—indeed, he had been decorated by the 
Soviet Union for his role in fighting against 
the Germans іп World War I]—was sum- 
moned to the Kremlin, presumably to accept 
surrender terms. However, he confounded 
the Soviets by his obduracy and obtained the 
release of Dubcek, Josef Smrkovsky, and other 
liberals as a pre-condition for serious talks. 
Perceiving the total failure of its three Com- 
munist quislings (Drahomir Kolder, Vasil 
Bilak and Alois Indra), the Soviet Union 
relented. 

From the very beginning, the U.S.S.R. was 
exposed and discredited by its own lies: it said 
Soviet troops were sent at the request of party 
and government officials, but Svoboda, 
Dubcek and Oldrich Cernik denied—and 
have continued to deny—this allegation; it 
claimed to have acted to forestall an insidious 
effort at counterrevolution, but the collapse of 
its quisling regime showed that what was in 
jeopardy in Czechoslovakia was Soviet domi- 
nation, not socialism; it resorted to slander 
and anti-Semitism to tarnish such Czech re- 
formers as Ota Sik and Jiri Hajek, but muted 
some of these charges when they became coun- 
terproductive. Faced with a nation aroused, 
united and anti-Russian, the Soviet Union 
moved slowly but relentlessly to translate its 
military supremacy into political control. 


WHY INVASION? 


Why did Soviet leaders feel impelled to try 
to solve their Czechoslovak problem by force? 
They were apparently willing to forego many 
of their policy goals: for example, a limited 
détente with the United States, including a 
non-proliferation treaty; the steady erosion, 
and possibly the imminent disappearance, of 
NATO; the support of foreign Communist 
parties, many of whom have publicly con- 
demned the Soviet aggression against an ally 
and fellow-Communist country; and the prop- 
aganda advantage of castigating the United 
States for its policy of force in Vietnam. 
Several reasons may be tentatively advanced. 

The first relates to the domestic situation 
in the Soviet Union. This may have been the 
tnost important single determinant. We tend 
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to overlook the ethnic and racial diversity of 
the U.S.S.R. and the profound effect that this 
has on Soviet politics and policy-making. 
The Russians represent no more than 55 per 
cent of the population. The second largest 
nationality group are the 40 million Ukrai- 
nians who have been a source of trouble for 
Moscow for more than 300 years. Of all the 
peoples in East Europe, the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks are regarded by Ukrainians as the near- 
est to them in tradition and culture. The 
rulers of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union (C.P.S.U.) may well have been afraid 
that the virus of Czechoslovak liberalization 
would find a congenial breeding ground in 
the national consciousness of the Ukrainians 
and stimulate demands in the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. for greater autonomy and liberaliza- 
tion. After all, if the Slavs and fraternal 
Communists of Czechoslovakia were permitted 
democratization, why not those of the Soviet 
Union? 

That such a line of reasoning loomed large 
in Kremlin calculations—perhaps more so 
than is generally appreciated in the West— 
may be inferred from the important role 
played in the Czechoslovak crisis by Pyotr Y. 
Shelest, the Ukrainian party boss. Shelest 
and his lieutenants have been waging a relent- 
less campaign against ideological laxness, 
Ukrainian particularism, and “the putrid 
theories spread by hostile propaganda about 
the necessity of a ‘democratization’ and a 'lib- 
eralization’ of socialism.” They have in- 
veighed often against the “insidious” cultural 
influences spreading in the U.S.S.R. from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia. Eth- 
nic nationalism is a perennial nightmare for 
Moscow. Soviet leaders espouse the notion 
of “proletarian internationalism” abroad to 
justify Soviet claims to leadership of the inter- 
national Communist movement; but ironi- 
cally, they may be more concerned with its 
acceptance internally as ideological justifica- 
tion for Russian domination over the non- 
Russian nationalities of the Soviet Union. 

Reinforcing our hypothesis of the impor- 
tance of nationality considerations is the post- 
Khrushchev trend toward neo-Stalinism in 
the Soviet Union. Soviet political leaders 


climbed to power through the party bu- 
reaucracy. Their fundamental approach to 
social dissonance is defensive, provincial, re- 
pressive. The oligarchs in- the Kremlin are 
anxious authoritarians. Lacking political vi- 
sion and preoccupied with bureaucratic in- 
fighting, they are uncomfortable with change 
and prefer to tinker with familiar institutions 
and solutions rather than to introduce new 
ones, an attitude as clearly evident in 
their approach to dissident intellectuals as it 
is in their approach to economics. To cope 
with the growing independence of its uncowed 
“creative intelligentsia” and to tighten control 
over the general population, the Soviet gov- 
ernment has reestablished the Ministry of In- 
terior, which was abolished by Nikita Khrush- 
chev in 1960 as part of his destalinization 
policy. It has begun to jam Western radio 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union for. the. first 
time in five years. The “faceless bureaucrats” 
in the party are not unaware of the role that 
widespread alienation and opposition among 
the intellectuals and students played in under- 
mining the Czarist system of rule; they are 
trying to prune the unwanted growths of lib- 
eralization and keep discontent under hot- 
house control. 

А second major factor in the Soviet decision 
to invade Czechoslovakia was the pressure of 
the military to safeguard the Soviet strategic- 
military position in Central Europe. The 
Czech suggestion in July, 1968, that the War- 
saw Pact should be revised raised the ghost of 
another Hungarian crisis. The military no 
doubt argued that Czechoslovakia was too im- 
portant geographically to allow for political 
ambiguity or instability. Furthermore, it is 
entirely possible that Soviet intelligence as- 
sured the political Jeadership that the Czechs 
would not fight and that the affair could be 
handled swiftly and satisfactorily if over- 
whelming force were applied. 

'The military favored invasion because they 
opposed any weakening of their strategic posi- 
tion in. East Europe. Warsaw Pact maneu- 
vers in 1966 had exposed glaring weaknesses 
along the Czechoslovak-West German border. 
Prague's unwillingness to agree to the perma- 
nent stationing of Soviet troops on Czech soil 
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was an objection the Soviet military wished 
to override, irrespective of political repercus- 
sions abroad. East German leaders added 
fuel to this view, arguing that if Czechoslo- 
vakia opened her economy to Western invest- 
ment and technology and established diplo- 
matic relations with West Germany, as 
Rumania and Yugoslavia had, the net result 
would be a severe weakening of East Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union's most reliable satel- 
lite and most important economic partner in 
East Europe. 

"Therefore, strategic reasons, as well as the 
fear of the Soviet leaders of the consequences 
of Czechoslovak liberalization for Soviet polit- 
ical development, impelled the Soviet Union 
to act in Czechoslovakia as it had in Hungary 
12 years earlier. Moscow moved to preserve 
its sphere of influence for both strategic and 
domestic reasons. Spheres of influence may 
rankle the idealists, but they are a fact of in- 
ternational politics. 


POST-INVASION DEVELOPMENTS 


An air of paradox and suspended expecta- 
tion of the worst has prevailed since August 
21, 1968. Censorship was quickly reimposed, 
but it has been largely self-regulating: un- 
truths of Soviet propagandists are countered 
openly (though this, too, may soon end). For 
example, in late October, the Soviets circu- 
lated a “White Paper," alleging that the 
August, 1968, invasion had been necessary 
to save Czechoslovakia from a counterrevolu- 
tionary takeover. The Czechs not only re- 
butted the allegations, point by point, in a 
series of radio, television and newspaper analy- 
ses, but the Institute of History of the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences prepared and 
distributed a “Black Book” in early Decem- 
ber which systematically refutes the Soviet 
explanation of the invasion. The bulk of So- 
viet and Warsaw Pact military forces have 
left the country, but the Soviet Union has 
not as yet removed from power the key lead- 
ers whose policies presumably prompted it to 
invade in the first place. The U.S.S.R. ex- 
pected to find ready collaborationists, in part 
by playing off Czech against Slovak, but the 
unity of the Czechoslovak nation has never 
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been greater and, for the moment at least, has 
stymied Soviet efforts. 

Pending the purging of reformist elements 
and Ње: reascendancy of conservative, pro- 
Soviet officials to positions of power, Moscow 
has repeatedly forced the postponement of the 
14th Congress of the Czechoslovak Commu- 
nist party. The Congress was originally 
scheduled for September, 1968, at which time 
Dubcek hoped to remove the Muscovite-No- 
votnyites from the Central Committee, thereby 
reducing Soviet influence. Convocation of 
the Congress now awaits а reshuffling of party 
cadres to provide the Soviet Union with dele- 
gates who will be prepared to promote the 
Kremlin’s policy of “normalization.” 

Under the treaty ratified by both govern- 
ments on October 18, 1968, the Soviet Union 
obtained legal sanction for the stationing of 
its troops in Czechoslovakia. It has similar 
treaties of diktat with East Germany, Hun- 
gary and Poland, thus providing the Soviets 
with the ultimate weapon for political control, 
notwithstanding Article 2 of the treaty which 
states: “Soviet troops do not interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic.” 

In the political realm, extensive discussions 
have been held, with the Soviets insisting on 
acceptance of their terms and interpretations, 
which the Czechs nominally accept but ac- 
tually try to bend to preserve some of their 
liberalization gains. According to a commu- 
niqué issued in Moscow on October 4, 1968,1 
Czechoslovak delegates (Dubcek, Cernik and 
Gustav Husak) agreed to the following: a) 
the strengthening of the party’s role in all 
sectors of public life; b) the elimination of 
“antisocialist” (i.e., anti-Soviet) forces; c) the 
regulation of all the mass information media 
in the interests of socialism (ie., the Soviet 
Union) ; and d) the staffing of party and state 
organs “with men firmly adhering to positions 
of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian inter- 
nationalism” (ie., Soviet overlordship) . 

Travel curbs have been imposed; the more 
outspoken magazines have been suspended; 
reformers have been edged out of second- 


1 Гог text of communiqué, see p. 238 of this issue. 
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echelon positions in government, the party 
and education; and men like Dubcek and 
Smrkovsky are losing authority to Cernik, 
Husak and Lubomir Strougal, who are more 
acceptable to Moscow. In some essentials, 
however, Moscow has thus far (in early 
1969) refrained from enforcing total submis- 
sion: some criticism is publicly expressed; 
organizations of writers, artists and journal- 
ists eschew the safety of silence; student groups 
are defiant; and trade unions refuse to turn 
out representatives who have been elected 
to the Workers’ Council. But in recent warn- 
ings of the Presidium of the Czechoslovak 
Communist party to the country to cease agi- 
tating for liberalization, there are the portents 
of harsher days ahead. One reason for the 
Soviet Union’s relative patience is its expec- 
tation that the feeling of unity between the 
Czechs and Slovaks, inadvertently forged by 
Soviet pressure, will dissipate once nation- 
ality preoccupations come to the fore. 

A federation of Czechs and Slovaks was 
created on January 1, 1969. Conceived of 
when Dubcek (a Slovak) was made the head 
of the Communist party a year before, it 
creates two separate republics—the Czech 
Socialist Republic and the Slovak Socialist 
Republic—within a commen federal struc- 
ture. Dubcek and the reformers intended it 
to satisfy the persisting desire of the four mil- 
lion Slovaks for greater autonomy and thereby 
to reconcile them to the ten million Czechs 
who have dominated the country politically 
since its establishment in 1918, The U.S.S.R. 
sanctioned the federation to manipulate na- 
tionality animosities and ambitions. 

As always in Communist countries, power 
and political in-fighting are concentrated in 
the party, where palace coalitions form in re- 
Sponse to personal rivalries, as well as to issues. 
Though Dubcek, as the First Secretary, os- 
tensibly remains the top man in the Czecho- 
slovak Communist party, the Russians would 
like to see him removed. Two men whose 
positions on fundamental issues seem more 
acceptable to Moscow and who are regarded 
as cool toward the Dubcek-Smrkovsky reform- 
ist wing are Lubomir Strougal, head of the 
Czech Affairs Bureau of the Central Commit- 


tee, and Gustav Husak, the Secretary of the 
Slovak Communist party. 


OBSERVATIONS 


In July, 1968, U.S. Senator Claiborne Pell, 
a member of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, returned from a study mission to 
Czechoslovakia and issued a report in which 
he stated: 


It should be obvious to Soviet leaders that an 
intervention involving naked armed force would 


be a most damaging blow to their relations with - ` 


the United States, as well.as to Edst-West dé- 
tente in Europe. 


By its use of force, the Soviet Union harshly 
disproved the optimistic assumptions ` of 
Czechoslovak reformers and Western “46- 
tentists Moscow showed that it would not 
be deterred from taking action against liberal 
Communists by considerations of prestige 
among foreign Communist parties; nor would 
it, out of a desire for improved relations with 
the United States, passively tolerate what it 
perceived as a threatening erosion of its 
political-strategic hold over a contiguous 
Communist country. 

In Moscow's indifferénce to the opinion 
of foreign Communists one sees again’ the 
dominance of Russian national and imperial 
interests over the needs and wishes of Com- 
munist parties abroad. For example, at the 
time of the Soviet invasion, Luigi Longo, 
the Secretary General of the Italian Commu- 
nist party, was in Moscow. No one bothered 
to inform him of the invasion. On hearing 
of it, he went immediately to the headquar- 
ters of the Central Committee and demanded 
to see a top official to find out what was hap- 
pening. Hé was informed that “the leaders 
were too busy to see him.” Furious and frus- 
trated, ће returned to Rome. ‘So much for 
Soviet regard for foreign Communists. 

Hungary, in 1956, and Czechoslovakia, in 
1968, showed that the Soviet Union was will- 
ing to use force to preserve intact its sphere 
of influence in East Europe. Depending on 
the political constellation in control in the 
Kremlin at any given time, it is. prepared to 
accept a measure of liberalization, but the 
line of what is permissible is liable to con- 
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tinual restraint and redelineation. The be- 
havior of Great Powers reveals no readiness 
to bargain with weaker nations on a plane of 
equality. The United States was no more 
wiling to risk a war over Czechoslovakia 
than was the Soviet Union to risk war over 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic or Vietnam. 

Soviet foreign policy is shaped by a variety 
of domestic determinants and rivalries about 
which we still know very little. The de- 
stalinization of the Khrushchev period has 
given way to the neostalinism of the Brezh- 
nev-Kosygin period. The lot of the average 
citizen has improved since Stalin's death, but 
decisions are the prerogative of the party- 
military oligarchy. The suppression of 
Czechoslovakia has its counterpart in Soviet 
domestic life. 

One consequence of the Soviet invasion has 
been to give NATO a new lease on life. The 
vulnerability of West Europe to Soviet con- 
ventional forces was glaringly exposed when 
500,000 Soviet troops invaded and occupied 
Czéchoslovakia in less than 24 hours. Pro- 
posals for a mutual *thinning-out" of United 
States and Soviet forces from West and East 
“Europe, respectively, must be reevaluated 
anew: can there be a balanced reduction 
‘which would not leave West Europe mort- 
gaged to Soviet goodwill, or leave the Soviet 
Union free to dominate East Europe? Prob- 
ably not. The Gaullist vision of an end to 
formal military blocs in a Europe to be led 
by a Franco-Soviet entente has lost much of 
its attractiveness. 

The reimposition .of Soviet control in 
Czechoslovakia does not mean that the 
_U.S.S.R.’s troubles are over or that it once 
again has a reliable Communist leadership 
there to do its bidding. On the contrary, the 
7 ^. X (Continued on page 243) `. 
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“All indications are that the invasion of Czechoslovakia took the Yugoslavs 


completely by surprise. 


More significant, however, was the extent to which it 


blasted their hopes for general bloc acceptance of the new status quo.” 


Yugoslavia: The Diplomacy of Balance 


By STEPHEN S. ANDERSON 
Associate Professor of Government, Windham College 


HE SOVIET-LED invasion of Czecho- 

slovakia on the night of August 21, 

1968, took most of the world's lead- 
ers by surprise, including President (Josip 
Broz) Tito of Yugoslavia, who had returned 
from an official visit to that beleaguered but 
defiant country only a week earlier. More 
than surprise, however, Tito must have felt 
acute disappointment, for the invasion con- 
stituted a serious setback for Yugoslav diplo- 
macy. 

Communist Yugoslavia emerged from 
World War II closely allied with the Soviet 
Union. In 1948, however, she was expelled 
from the Soviet bloc for refusing to accept 
Josef Stalin's dictates, and since that time her 
foreign policy has had one central objective: 
to maintain a middle position between the 
extremes of isolation and subjugation in the 
international arena. The Yugoslav leader- 
ship has felt strongly that only in this way 
could it acquire the freedom of action and 
the economic resources necessary for the con- 
struction of a genuinely Yugoslav form of 
communism. ` 

"This *diplomacy of balance" has in prac- 
tice meant a three-way orientation in inter- 
national politics: toward the East, toward 
the West, and toward the Third World. In 
each direction, the Yugoslavs reach out for 
relationships that will enhance their security 
ànd promote their development. 

Although emphatically not a member of 
the Soviet bloc, Yugoslavia has nonetheless 
maintained a lively interest in its affairs, not 


only seeking. normalization of relations with 
all Communist nations,.but. also trying to 
promote trends within the bloc which make 
it less likely and less able to threaten her. 
Again and again, this has placed Yugoslavia 
on the side of Communist leaders attempting 
to liberalize domestic policies and loosen 
their bonds to the Soviet Union. 

The Yugoslavs have also devoted consider- 
able attention to the Western democracies, not 
so much in the hope of influencing their in- 
ternal affairs or the ties that bind them to- 
gether, as in the hope of developing the ex- 
tensive trade and aid relations needed to 
maintain the forward momentum of Yugo- 
slavia’s economic development. In this con- 
nection, it should be pointed out that in 
recent years approximately 60 per cent of 
Yugoslav trade has been with the West, 30 
per cent with East Europe and the Soviet 
Union, and 10 per cent with the 'Third World. 
Although her leaders would very much like 
to expand the last category, economic neces- 
sity forces them toward those more highly- 
developed nations capable of meeting Yugo- 
slavia's needs for capital goods and of absorb- 
ing the output of her agriculture and indus- 


The low level of Third World trade has not 
precluded extensive political contacts with 
those “developing nations" which refuse to 
align themselves with the Great Powers. Con- 
vinced that international tensions can be re- 
duced—and Yügoslavias own position en- 
hanced—through the. combined efforts of 
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these nonaligned nations, Tito and his col- 
leagues have been trying for years to join 
with them in a loose association. So far, 
two major Conferences of Non-Aligned Na- 
tions have been held, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of Yugoslavia, India and the U.A.R. 
The first was in Belgrade, in 1961, and the 
second in Cairo, in 1964. While not im- 
pressive in their results, these conferences 
demonstrate the scope of Yugoslav interest 
and contact with the Third World. 

Such are the main lines of Yugoslavia's di- 
plomacy. Committing herself fully to no bloc 
or grouping, she seeks a constantly fluctuating 
point of equilibrium amidst the powerful 
opposing forces that characterize contempo- 
rary international politics. 

This is a sound policy and, in general, it 
has been well executed and effective. But it 
is not immune to sudden strain caused by 
events over which the Yugoslav leadership 
has little or no control The invasion of 
Czechoslovakia last summer was precisely 
such an event, and its consequences for Yugo- 
slav diplomacy will be felt for some time to 
come. 


DOMESTIC TRANQUILITY 


Before analyzing that event, it will be use- 
ful to consider certain related developments 
during 1968. The first of these concerns 
domestic affairs, and the point to be made is 
simply that 1968 was not a year of great in- 
ternal challenge to the regime. Intraparty 
conflict was minimal, perhaps due to the ex- 
pulsion of some 400 obstinately conservative 
League* members in late 1967.! The eco- 
nomic reforms initiated three years earlier? 
continued in an orderly manner, although 
with mixed results. Industrial production 
and national income grew satisfactorily, by 


* The Communist party in Yugoslavia is desig- 
nated the “Yugoslav League of Communists.” 

‘1 East Europe (New York), February, 1968, р. 
37. 

2See my “Economic Reform in Yugoslavia,” 
Current History, April, 1967, pp. 214-219. 

3 "Yugoslav Economy at the End of 1968," Yu- 
goslau News Bulletin (New York), January 9, 1969, 
pp. 5-6; see also East Europe, Vol. 17, No. 6, p. 38. 

4 East Europe, December, 1968. 

5 Keesing's Contemporary Archives (London), 
January, 1968, p. 22540. 
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6 per cent and 5 per cent respectively, but 
exports did not, and unemployment, at 7.2 
per cent of the labor force, remained a very 
serious problem.? 

Student riots very similar to those occur- 
rng in France, Germany and the United 
States—and arising from similar grievances— 
rocked Belgrade University and other edu- 
cational centers in June, but were contained 
when Tito came out in favor of most of the 
student demands and promised immediate 
and long-term reforms. A manifestation of 
Yugoslavia’s latent national minority prob- 
lem occurred in the fall, in the form of Al- 
banian-inspired demonstrations among their 
ethnic counterparts across the border. This 
problem, too, was met with promises of 
greater autonomy and more rapid economic 
betterment for Yugoslavia’s Albanian minor- 
ity. 

Other than these events, however, there 
is very little one can point to in the way of 
domestic turmoil during 1968. In contrast 
to earlier years, Yugoslavia's leaders were able 
to devote themselves primarily to foreign 
policy. 


FOREIGN POLICY, 1968 


Turning now to this foreign policy, let us 
look first at Yugoslavia's effort to promote 
her interests in the West. In early January, 
1968, West Germany and Yugoslavia re- 
sumed diplomatic relations, broken 11 years 
earlier over Yugoslavia's recognition of East 
Germany. The Yugoslavs had long desired 
this resumption, but had refused to pay the 
price of severing relations with East Germany, 
and in the end it was the West Germans who 
gave in. In their joint statement announcing 
the resumption, both nations expressed the 
hope that it would make a “positive contribu- 
tion to the process of détente in Europe."* 
Subsequent economic talks sought to lay the 
groundwork for increased trade with West 
Germany, already one of Yugoslavia's major 
trading partners in the West. 

Also during January, Yugoslav Prime 
Minister Mika Spiljak paid an official visit 
to Italy and thé Vatican, the first such visit 
since the end of World War II. More than 
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mere formalities were involved, for Spiljak 
signed an agreement with Italian Premier 
Aldo Moro on the sharing of sub-Adriatic oil 
reserves between Italy and Yugoslavia. 
During the spring of 1968, Yugoslavia began 
attending (in observer status) technical meet- 
ings of the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA). This paralleled a similar arrange- 
ment with the E.E.C. (European Economic 
Community) begun several years earlier, for 
the same purpose: to seek better trade terms 
in West Europe by means short of full affilia- 
tion with the trading groups. Such affiliation 
would violate Yugoslavia’s nonaligned stance. 

During the first half of 1968, a number of 
joint ventures with West European and 
United States firms were launched, again 
following a pattern established several years 
earlier. To cite just one example: in May, 
1968, a European-American petroleum con- 
struction company and the Yugoslav Naftgas 
Combine announced a-joint project to con- 
struct and maintain pipelines in Yugoslavia 
and other European countries, with the Yugo- 
slav firm providing 51 per cent of the work- 
ing capital.” 

It should be noted that similar agreements 
were being concluded with East European 
and Soviet firms—another example of the 
diplomacy of balance. 

A second area of Yugoslav initiative in the 
early part of 1968 was the Third World. This 
was demonstrated by two extended goodwill 
trips made by President Tito, in February and 
March. His first trip included visits to Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan, Cambodia, India, Ethi- 
opia and the U.A.R. Upon his return, Tito 
noted that he had become convinced that 

the statesmen of these countries consider it nec- 
essary to strengthen the activity of the non- 
aligned countries in order to oppose the policy 
of force and interference which threatens the in- 
dependence of nations and peace in the world.? 

The second trip took Tito to Japan, Mon- 

golia and Iran. While in Tokyo, he an- 


6 East Europe, February, 1968, p 
7 Yugoslav News Bulletin, May 31, Sica, р. 8: 
8 и News Bulletin, February 14, 1968, 


Pj ? Quoted in East Europe, June, 1968, p. 32. 
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nounced that preparations were under way 
for a third Conference of Non-Aligned Na- 
tions, to be held sometime in 1969. Return- 
ing from Japan, he stopped in Moscow to dis- 
cuss the situation in Czechoslovakia. Mean- 
while, two other top -Yugoslav leaders were 
visiting a number.of African countries to pro- 
mote the proposed.'Conference. In May, it 
was announced that over 80 countries had 
been contacted by the Yugoslav government 
and, in June, that 47 of them had accepted 
invitations to a July planning session in Ethio- 
pia, where the conference would eventually 
be held. Especially close contact was being 
maintained with India and Egypt, Yugo- 
slavia’s key partners in convening the earlier 
conferences. Yugoslav relations with the 
latter had been extremely close ever since the 
June, 1967, Middle East war, which Tito 
condemned as an act of Western imperialism- 
by-proxy. Egyptian President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser met with Tito for several days in mid- 
July on his way back from talks with the 
Soviet leadership. 

It was at about this time, however, that 
the Czechoslovak crisis began to obtrude 
upon Yugoslav diplomacy, a condition that 
was to persist for the balance of the.year. By 
the end of June, it was clear that events in 
Czechoslovakia were leading to a major chal- 
lenge to the Yugoslav strategy of encouraging 
liberalization and polycentrism within the 
Soviet bloc. Yugoslavia had, of course, 
given hearty endorsement to the surge of 
liberalization that began in Czechoslovakia 
with the ouster of the aging Stalinist leader, 
Antonin Novotny, in January, 1968, and the 
elevation of the young Slovak pragmatist, 
Alexander Dubcek. The intensity of this sup- 
port became apparent in April, in response to 
growing criticism of Dubcek's domestic re- 
forms by Soviet, East German and Polish 
spokesmen. Yugoslav comment was uni- 
formly positive, even enthusiastic. А state- 
ment in Borba, the official Yugoslav party 
organ, noted on April 21,° “The process of 
democratization unfolding in Czechoslovakia 
offers sufficient guarantee that its aims can 
be realized." In May, Yugoslav Foreign 
Secretary Marko Nikezic paid a three-day 
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visit to Czechoslovakia, concluding with a 
public declaration of his confidence in the 
ability of the Czechoslovak party and people 
to handle their own affairs.!? 

As Soviet-bloc pressure against Czecho- 
slovakia mounted during July and August, so 
did Yugoslav support. On July 16, immedi- 
ately after the ominous gathering of all but 
the Czechoslovak and Rumanian Warsaw 
Pact** leaders, the Central Committee of 
the Yugoslav League of Communists issued a 
statement which said in part:?* 


. any outside action that would mean inter- 
ference or an attempt to limit the independence 
of the Czechoslovak Communist party and might 
in any way threaten the sovereignty of Czecho- 
slovakia would have serious consequences for the 
development of socialism in Czechoslovakia and 
in the world. Any such action would amount to 
support for the conservative and reactionary 
forces in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere. 


Three days later Tito himself, in a widely 
publicized interview, stated flatly that it 
would be a serious mistake if other countries 
were to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Czechoslovakia.” 

Thereafter events moved swiftly. The dra- 
matic confrontation of the Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak leaderships at Cierna seemed to vindi- 
cate the Czechoslovak viewpoint, and was 
thus a victory for Yugoslav diplomacy. It 
was rumored that Tito himself had intervened 
in the negotiations, in the form of a strongly 
worded letter of support for Dubcek.? The 
subsequent Bratislava “ratification” confer- 
ence raised even higher Yugoslav hopes for 
general bloc acceptance of the Czechoslovak 
position. Shortly after the Bratislava Con- 
ference, Tito journeyed to Prague, where he 


** The Soviet Union, Poland, Hungary, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Albania. 
At the time Albania was still a member, but had 
been inactive for several years. She withdrew for- 
mally in September, 1968. Yugoslavia was never 
a member. 

10 Yugoslav Life (Belgrade), July-August, 1968, 


p. 2. 
11 Yugoslav News Bulletin, July 22, 1968, pp. 
1-2. 
12 Ibid., р. 1. 
18 The New York Times, August 10, 1968. 
14 East Europe, September, 1968, p. 43. 
15 East Europe, October, 1968, pp. 47-5]. 
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received massive popular acclaim and issued 
a series of supportive and congratulatory 
statements. From this visit until the invasion 
nine days later, Yugoslavia and Czechoslo- 
vakia were virtual allies. As Tito said in his 
farewell speech in Prague: “Friendship be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia and 
their peoples is so great that there is no need 
for any formal treaties.”*4 

All indications are that the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia took the Yugoslavs com- 
pletely by surprise. More significant, how- 
ever, was the extent to which it blasted their 
hopes for general bloc acceptance of the 
new status quo. Buttressed by the subse- 
quent Soviet enunciation, in September, of 
the doctrine that the internal affairs of each 
member of the socialist commonwealth are 
the legitimate concern of all other members, 
the invasion conclusively demonstrated the 
extent of Soviet, East German, Polish and 
Bulgarian willingness to exclude Yugoslav in- 
fluence from East Europe. Nor was that all, 
for beyond the destruction of the emerging 
Yugoslav-Czechoslovak partnership appeared 
the far more sinister threat of some kind of 
bloc action against Rumania, Yugoslavia’s 
neighbor, and the only Soviet bloc nation 
which had supported Czechoslovakia and re- 
fused to participate in the invasion. A mili- 
tary occupation of Rumania would isolate 
Yugoslavia completely, except for her West- 
ern and Third World ties, and could presage 
an invasion of Yugoslavia herself. 

To add to the Yugoslavs’ apprehensions, 
Soviet military maneuvers were held during 
the next few weeks along the Rumanian 
border, and several Soviet divisions were 
transferred to Bulgaria, which until then had 
not had any Soviet troops on her soil. Bul- 
garia, in turn, began to intensify her agitation 
over the age-old Macedonian Question—the 
demand that Yugoslay Macedonia be re- 
turned to its “rightful owner,” Bulgaria. The 
Soviet, Polish, East German and Bulgarian 
press launched bitter attacks against Yugo- 
slavia and against Tito personally, accusing 
him of having inspired the revisionist activity 
which had made intervention in Czechoslo- 
vakia песеѕѕагу.15 
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YUGOSLAV CONDEMNATION 


The Yugoslav reaction to these momentous 
changes was characteristically decisive. The 
day after the invasion, the L.C.Y. (Commu- 
nist League of Yugoslavia) Central Commit- 
tee issued a resolution unequivocally con- 
demning it and demanding immediate with- 
drawal of all foreign troops. АП military 
leaves were cancelled and a partial mobiliza- 
tion began. Two days later, Tito and Nico- 
lae Ceausescu, the leader of now-beleaguered 
Rumania, met to “exchange views” on “cur- 
rent international problems of mutual inter- 
est" Immediately following the invasion, 
and on a number of occasions in September 
and in the following weeks, Yugoslavia 
asserted the nation's ability and willingness 
to defend itself. These statements were re- 
inforced by announcement of an 8.2 per cent 
increase in the 1969 military budget, by ex- 
tension of draft obligations (including women 
in time of national emergency), and by re- 
activation of the civil defense and partisan 
command structure. 

In mid-November, responding to Yugoslav 
initiative, United States President Lyndon 
Johnson dispatched Under Secretary of State 
Nicholas Katzenbach to Belgrade for high- 
level consultations. No formal commitments 
were made (or even offered) by either side, 
but the visit strongly reaffirmed an earlier 
declaration by President Johnson of United 
States concern for Yugoslav independence. 
By the end of October, the Yugoslavs had 
asserted their commitment to independence 
in the strongest possible terms. It will proba- 
bly never be known whether or not the 
Soviets actually contemplated military action 
against Yugoslavia. What seems undeniable 
is that the Yugoslavs (unlike the Czechs and 
the Slovaks) would have fought back. Some 
insight into the Yugoslav psychology may be 
gained from the following remark by Tito at 
a press conference in November: !* 


I do not imply that I think Czechoslovakia made 
a mistake in not fighting. It did well, for it was 


16 Yugoslau News Bulletin, November 15, 1968, 
p. 4. 
17 Yugoslav News Bulletin, December 6, 1968, 


pp. 11-12. 
38 Ibid., p. 15. 


in a special position. That sort of resistance is 
extremely difficult for anyone who wants to gain 
some goals. ... but in our country it could not 
be as it was in Czechoslovakia. Even though 
we might want to, we would not be able to com- 
pel the people to look on peacefully. 

The essence of a crisis is its transience. As 
1968 ended, a certain stabilization began to 
settle over the Czechoslovak issue. In mid- 
November, some 60 Communist parties con- 
vened in Budapest to discuss the Soviet pro- 
posal for а major world gathering of Com- 
munist parties. Ín return for endorsement of 
its conference proposal the Soviet Union 
pledged to withdraw the bulk of its troops 
from Czechoslovakia, and by the end of No- 
vember, it appeared to have done so. 

The Yugoslavs, of course, did not attend 
the Budapest Conference, but appeared satis- 
fied with its outcome. In the course of a 
relaxed and wide-ranging press conference on 
the 25th anniversary of the establishment of 
Communist Yugoslavia," President Tito in- 
dicated that he expected no further pressure 
from the Soviet bloc—military or otherwise 
—and was in fact willing to take steps to 
improve relations with the U.S.S.R. and the 
other bloc members. He noted that the 
Middle East situation was at least as danger- 
ous to Yugoslav security as the European 
situation, and that Yugoslavia would like to 
see both the United States and the Soviet 
naval forces in the Mediterranean reduced. 

We had thought the presence of the Soviet fleet 
would contribute to a solution [of the Middle 
East Crisis] and we felt it was positive. But we 
are now afraid that one day it might come to a 
conflict between them, because one never knows 
when the situation may explode. It would be 
better if neither fleet were there, that they did 
not concentrate there, but we must accept the 
facts as they stand.18 

This same press conference revealed an- 


(Continued on page 243) 
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“Regardless of [its new] indoctrination campaign . . . it is doubtful that the 


regime can hope to secure the allegiance of the people. 


One obstacle involves 


the open subservience to the U.S.S.R. and another the official anticlerical policy 


of the government." 


Poland: Myth Versus Reality 


Bv RicHanp Е. STAAR 
Senior Professor of Foreign Affairs, The National War College 


N HIS PRINCIPAL report to the fifth con- 
gress of the Polish United Workers’ party 
(P.Z.P.R.—Polska Zjednoczona Partia 

Robotnicza), which met at Warsaw during 
November 11—16, 1968, Communist leader 
Wladyslaw Gomulka painted the picture of a 
stable and dynamic Poland which had made 
great strides in all spheres of activity; Не 
read the 80,000-word report with only two 
breaks for refreshments and lunch. Much of 
what the First Secretary told his audience of 
1,759 delegates falls under the category of 
“socialist realism," ie. making a projection 
into an optimistic future. 

Thus, the main target of the 1971-1975 
economic plan will be “an increase in the 


1 Radio Warsaw, November 11, 1968. See the 
excellent analysis by Jerzy Ptakowski, “The Fifth 
Polish Party Congress,” East Europe, January, 
1969, pp. 3-8. 

2 The tourist rate of exchange is 24 zlotys to the 
dollar, but the black market rate is 130 to 1. See 
Nicholas Carroll in the London Sunday Times, re- 
printed by The Washington Post, November 28, 
1968. : 

з During the first ten years of Gomulka’s rule, 
i.e., through 1965, consumption of food per inhabi- 
tant declined by 4.4 per cent. See the article by 
Zygmunt Zekonski in Przeglad zwiazkowy (Trade 
Union Review), Warsaw, October, 1968. For a 
survey of this decade, see “The Hard Line in Po- 
land,” Current History, April, 1967, pp. 208-213, 
244, і 

+ A discussion about a group at the University of 
Warsaw, some 20 of whom were expelled from the 
youth movement and others sentenced to prison, 
appeared in Prawo i zycie (Law and Life), War- 
saw, November 17, 1968. i 

Others, like Jacek Kuron and Karol Modzelew- 
ski, were being tried in early 1969. Radio Warsaw, 
January 3, 1969." ' 


living standard of the people” which today 
amounts to an average of only 2,059 zlotys 
per month in net earnings.? A good pair of 
shoes costs about ten days’ wages. No specific 
objective was defined in this connection by 
Gomulka, but he did promise 350,000 cars 
per year at the end of the next five-year plan 
compared with 70,000 projected for 1969- 
1970. Most of these, of course, will be oper- 
ated by the state. Although eight apart- 
ments per thousand inhabitants is the goal 
for 1975, admittedly “not all housing needs 
will have been met by then.” However, the 
work week may be shortened during the next 
five-year plan, “conditioned by an appreci- 
able streamlining in the organization of labor 
inside the enterprises and by the elimination 
of unwarranted overtime.” 

Gomulka followed these qualified prom- 
ises? with a discussion of domestic events, 
allegedly involving a class struggle against 
right-wing socialist forces in cooperation with 
reyisionist groups which are “attempting to 
sow ideological and political confusion.” He 
then dealt with a specific example in the 
March, 1968, demonstrations sparked by the 
writers in Warsaw and subsequently envelop- 
ing the university students. The wave of 
youth riots, according to Gomulka, was 
“dammed up by the working class.” 

The main allies of the reactionary forces, 
in this mythology, are the revisionists who 
want a socialist democracy based on that 
existing in West Europe. But, stated Go- 
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mulka, the P.Z.P.R. is implementing a gen- 
uine socialist democracy which is founded on 
(1) the authority wielded by the working 
class; (2) the socialization of the means of 
production; and (3) a planned economy." 


THE WORLD-WIDE STRUGGLE 


The domestic threat to genuine “democ- 
racy" allegedly remains closely related to the 
international situation. According to Go- 


mulka’s apocalyptic vision, the world is in the 
throes of an “intensifying struggle between the 
forces of socialism, progress and peace, and 
the forces of imperialism, reaction and war 

‚ on a global scale.” Hence, the logical 
and general conclusion is that it has been 
possible to preserve peace in the world as well 
as in Europe thanks above all to the powerful 
missile and nuclear strength built up by the 
Soviet Union (which also sells wheat to Po- 
land) 6 

Specifically, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many was singled out by the Polish Commu- 
nist leader as mainly responsible for the state 
of tension in Europe. Gomulka accused West 
Germany of attempting to change her borders, 
liquidate the (East) German Democratic Re- 
public, and rebuild a militaristic greater 
Reich within her 1937 frontiers. According 
to Gomulka, Poland demands only that the 


5 The P.Z.P.R. has rejected proposals for liberal- 
ization of: the economy. The latter remains cen- 
tralized, overburdened by bureaucracy, and in- 
fected with corruption. Carroll, op. cit. See also 
Bogdan Mieczkowski, "Poland: Politics vs. the 
Economy,” East Europe, December, 1968, pp. 
16-18. 

6 Trade with the U.S.S.R. will exceed two billion 
rubles in 1969, an increase of 18 per cent over the 
previous year. Radio Moscow, November 22, 
1968. This new agreement includes 1.3 million 
tons of grain to be delivered during 1969 by the 
Soviet Union. Trade with the U.S.S.R. comprises 
35 per cent of total Polish foreign trade. 

7 Observed by Gert Baumgarten and reported in 
the Stuttgarter Zeitung, September 3, 1968. 

8 Radio Warsaw, October 19, 1968, had already 
accused Yugoslavia of ideological and economic 
revisionism and questioned the goals of her foreign 
policy.; The daily Vjesnik (Herald), Zagreb, No- 
vember 16, 1968, in return attacked Gomulka for 
using the medical term “prophylaxis” as justifica- 
tion for invading Czechoslovakia. Only 12 years 
ago, this newspaper stated, "the world believed 
that this man [Gomulka] was a symbol. . . .” 

® This detailed information was revealed: prior 
to the fifth party congress in Trybuna ludu (Peo- 
ples Tribune), Warsaw, October 22, 1968. 
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Federal Republic accept the status quo: (1) 


recognize existing borders, including the 
Oder-Neisse line and tbe frontier between 
the two Germanies; (2) acknowledge the 
existence of two German states, i.e., renounce 
claims to represent the whole German nation 
including West Berlin; and (3) cease alleged 


.efforts to gain access to nuclear weapons. 


The West Germans, according to Gomulka, 
used their Ostpolitik to subvert Czechoslo- 
vakia. (Despite this kind of regime propa- 
ganda, added to regular secret police surveil- 
lance, Poles have expressed their sympathy 
for Czechoslovakia openly by bringing flowers 
to the Czechoslovak embassy in Warsaw.") 

If this West German Ostpolitik had been 
successful, the balance of power in Europe 
reportedly would have changed in favor of 
imperialism. Therefore, Gomulka contended, 
the entry of troops from the five Warsaw Pact 
countries into Czechoslovakia represented a 
"necessity dictated by our international duty 
and our national interests, the interests of 
peace and security.” Не also claimed that 
Yugoslavia? could maintain her policy of 
nonalignment only under the umbrella of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization. 

Gomulka called on all Communist parties 
to face the realities of the struggle between 
the two systems and to strive for victory on 
an international scale. He admitted that 
nobody could forecast when or how this his- 
toric victory of socialism over capitalism 
would come about on a world-wide basis. 
All methods could be used: the exploitation 
of parliaments and broad alliances with 
peace-loving forces, because “the roads to 
socialism not only can but must differ." 

Finally, the P.Z.P.R.’s First Secretary dis- 
cussed his party of just over two million, ad- 


mitting that only 350,000 of the members had 


belonged to the movement for at least 20 
years. On the other hand, about 1.2 million 
had joined the P.Z.P.R. after 1954, and 793,- 


‘000 among the latter had been in the party 


for less than four years? (See Table I for 
the P.Z.P.R.’s social composition.) The large 
turnover as well as the relatively new mem- 
bership. require supplementary teaching of 
Marxism-Leninism by a cadre of 75,000 lec- 
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ТАВІЕ 1: Population and P.Z.P.R. Social Composition 
(as of June 30, 1968) 














P.Z.P.R. Members 





- Population 
Category Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Workers 13,849,010 43.0 812,000 40.0 
Peasants 12,882,800 40.0 235,480 11.6 
Intellectuals 2,898,630 9.0 874,930 43.1 
Others 2,576,560 8.0 107,590 5.3 
Totals 32,207,000 100.0 2,030,000 100.0 








Sources: Sztandar mlodych (Banner of Youth), Warsaw, September 6, 1968, for the total population and Zolnierz wolnosci 
(Soldier of Freedom), Warsaw, October 26, 1968, for social classes on a national basis; Trybuna ludu, November 11, 
1968, for ‘the P.Z.P.R. total and percentages; the remaining absolute figures were computed. 
Notes: About 50.5 per cent of the total population lived in urban areas on the above date, and the P.Z.P.R. was organized 
into more than 70,000 primary party organizations throughout the country. 











turers with a higher education. But even 
these instructors, according to Gomulka, do 
not always possess an adequately rooted 
knowledge of the “classics.” 

Gomulka admitted that more than 70 per 
cent of the apparatus, ie. full-time paid 
party workers, have not completed any Com- 
munist P.Z.P.R. school. Even at the na- 
tional level, in the Central Committee depart- 
ments, only 45 per cent of the aparatchiki 
had completed such training. In order to 
remedy this condition, the Higher School of 
Social Sciences has been superseded by a 
Central Party School in Warsaw as well as 
by inter-province schools at centers in Kato- 
wice and Bydgoszcz. 

Regardless of this indoctrination cam- 
paign, which extends also to the population 
at large (starting in the fall of 1968, all uni- 
versity students have been required to take 
a two-year course in Marxism-Leninism), 
it is doubtful that the regime can hope to se- 
cure the allegiance of the people. One ob- 
stacle involves its open subservience to the 
U.S.S.R.” and another. the official anticleri- 


10A good illustration occurred when Marshal 
Marian Spychalski accepted the Order of Lenin 
from the-U.S.S.R. on Polish Armed Forces Day. 
The same man had. been a symbol of independence 
just 12 years before. Christ und Welt (Stuttgart), 
October 18, 1968. Jerzy Bordzilowski, a Red Army 
officer “on loan” to Poland (1944—1968) where he 
rose to deputy defense minister, retired in February 
and left for the U.S.S.R., only to return in a Soviet 
uniform with a military delegation in October. 
See Politika (Belgrade), December 2, 1968. 

1% This reply was mentioned by T'rybuna lidu, 
October 2, 1968. : 


cal policy of the government. Among the 
32.2 million population, fewer than 400,000 
or about 1.2 per cent belong to national 
minorities; the overwhelming majority is 
Roman Catholic—the traditional religion in 
Poland. Perhaps the rulers may have recog- 
nized this, because they permitted Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski.to visit Rome during No- 
vember 6-December 9, 1968, after a three- 
year ban. on his travel abroad. Не had 
angered. the Communists in the fall of 1965 
by responding to a letter from West German 
bishops with one that offered conciliation and 
forgiveness. 

The government’s permission for the Cardi- 
nal-Primate to leave Poland in 1968 was 
more interesting because on September 12 he 
had replied to a memorandum from the Bens- 
berger Kreis of Roman Catholic intellectuals 
in West Germany.4 Тһе memorandum 
called for recognition of the Oder-Neisse line 
and had 149 signatures, including those of 
30 university professors. In the name of 
the Polish episcopate, Cardinal Wyszynski 
thanked: the Bensberger Kreis for its courage, 
goodwill and far-sightedness. The official 
Communist press criticized the memorandum 
for its alleged inconsistency, the advocacy of 
half-measures, as well as the reference to the 
injustice done German expellees. 

Another problem faced by the Gomulka 
regime involves the. Polish youth which ap- 
pears to be alienated’ from the Communist 
government. ‘Toward the end of January, 
1968, students began demonstrations in War- 
saw after the ban on further performances of 


the play Dziady (Forefathers’ Eve) by the 
nineteenth century Polish romantic poet, 
Adam Mickiewicz. The script included 
some anti-czarist Russian lines. Fifty stu- 
dents were arrested. After an interval of 
several weeks, demonstrations resumed. 

In Warsaw alone, some 4,000 students 
clashed with about 500 policemen. Riots 
spread to other major cities like Krakow, 
Poznan, Wroclaw апа Lodz.!? Speaking later 
to party activists, Gomulka revealed that 
handbills had been distributed with slogans 
such as the following: Fight the PZPR! 
Seize weapons! Down with communism! 
Throw off the Moscow yoke! Down with the 
U.S.S.R.! Down with the Gomulka regime! 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


Gomulka next asserted that a segment 
among the university youth of Jewish na- 
tionality or extraction participated actively 
in the riots and that the previous summer a 
certain number of Jews had wanted to leave 
Poland and fight on the side of Israel against 
the Arabs. He took a decisive stand against 
anti-Semitism but asserted that the P.Z.P.R. 
“fights Zionism as a political program.” This 
distinction, even if honestly made, did not 


12 Reported in The New York Times, March 9, 
1968, and March 14, 1968. í 

18 Quotations from Gomulka's speech appeared in 
Trybuna ludu, March 20, 1968. Lucjan Blit, The 
Anti-Jewish Campaign in Present-Day Poland 
(London: Institute of Jewish Affairs, November, 
1968), pp. 70—79, lists the names and positions of 
152 persons, mostly Jews, who were purged. 

14 The Washington Post, April 21, 1968, quoting 
from Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw Life), for purge 
figures; The New York Times, December 30, 1968, 
on the 1968 emigration estimate. Between 80,000 
and 100,000 Jews are estimated to have been hid- 
den by Poles who risked their lives doing so under 
the Nazi occupation in World War II, according to 
Szymon Datner, Las sprawiedliwych (Forest of the 
Just) (Warsaw: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1963), cited by 
Prawo i zycie, December 15, 1968. 

15 T'rybuna ludu, August 27, 1968. 

16 Russian texts of the July letter and August 
communiqué appeared in Krasnaya zvezda (Red 
Star), Moscow, July 18, 1968, and August 4, 1968. 

17 "Declaration by the Government of the Polish 
People’s Republic,” broadcast over Radio Warsaw, 
August 21, 1968. Polish troops included the Su- 
deten Brigade and the 6th Pomeranian airborne 
division, both elite units, as well as two motorized 
infantry divisions and one Mig-15 aircraft division. 
See the article by Joachim Georg Górlich in Das 
Wort (Hildesheim), November 10, 1968. 
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prevent a sweeping purge of Jews? from 
official goverfiment and party positions. 

Those initially removed included the fa- 
thers of student demonstrators, under the 
Communist principle of collective responsi- 
bility. About 8,300 P.Z.P.R. members were 
expelled from the party, most of them during 
this six-week purge. How many happened 
to be Jewish is unknown. About 5,000 Jews 
applied for and received Israeli entry visas, 
but probably fewer than 1,000 (or 20 per cent 
of this number) left Poland during 1967. 
Those departing in 1968 possibly totaled 
3,500 person.^ Моге than а dozen profes- 
sors were dismissed for allegedly “poisoning” 
the minds of university students. Under a 
new policy, giving preference to children of 
worker and peasant background and discrimi- 
nating against those from the intelligentsia, 
representatives of Communist youth organiza- 
tions now sit on admissions boards. Half of 
those admitted to first-year university studies 
in the fall of 1968 received preferential treat- 
ment.!5 

While the purge was taking place on the 
domestic front, Gomulka was deeply involved 
in the Soviet-directed action against Czecho- 
slovakia. He hosted the meeting during July, 
1968, which resulted in the infamous Warsaw 
Letter signed by representatives of the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, East Germany, Hungary 
and Bulgaria. The official Polish press and 
radio supported bloc pressure against the 
Prague government without any deviation. 
When the Soviet leaders suddenly decided on 
a seeming reconciliation, Gomulka dutifully 
appeared at Bratislava on August 3 to sign 
the joint communiqué.!5 

Only 17 days later, some 45,000 Polish 
troops joined the other four cosignatories to 
the Warsaw Letter and crossed their borders 
to "provide the brotherly Czechoslovak na- 
tion [with] indispensable help," allegedly be- 
cause “counter-revolutionary forces threat- 
ened the vital interests of Poland." This 
official statement also contended that the in- 
vasion was hased on international law, spe- 
cifically the right to individual and collective 
self-defense. Popular opinion, however, was 
probably reflected in the letter from one of 
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Poland's best-known contemporary authors, 
Jerzy Andrzejewski, who wrote to the chair- 
man of the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union con- 
demning the invasion and voicing support 
for the people of Czechoslovakia.”* 

Gomulka, the hard-liner, must have been 
gratified by the invasion and the subsequent 
agreement by the leadership in Prague- to 
station U.S.S.R. troops “temporarily” along 
the frontier between Bohemia and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. (Soviet divisions 
have remained on Polish territory near 
Legnica in Silesia since 1945.) He specifi- 
cally warned that it would be a long time 
before Czechoslovakia could recover from 
“counter-revolutionary and  anti-socialist 
damage.” Gomulka contended that such 
forces had “managed to loosen the bonds 
linking Czechoslovakia with the other War- 
saw Pact states.”?° 


U.S.-POLISH RELATIONS 


Even before the Warsaw Pact invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the United States had come 
under attack in the theses published before 
the fifth P.Z.P.R. congress. After a standard 
denunciation of American “imperialism,” this 
official party document warned that 


Revisionism has become the main ally in the 
strategy of the imperialists [Le., the United 


18 Published in full by Le Monde (Paris), Sep- 
tember 26, 1968, and by Kultura (Culture), War- 
saw, October 13, 1968; excerpts in East Europe, 
November, 1968, p. 59. $ 

19 Speech broadcast over Radio Warsaw, Septem- 
ber 8, 1968. : 

20 The theses were published in full as a supple- 
ment to T'rybuna ludu, July 13, 1968. 

21 See T'he New York Times, September 7, 1968. 
Another aspect of these relations involves United 
States loans made to Poland, a $50-million repay- 
ment being due in 1969. Ibid., January 13, 1969. 

22 Moczar has been reported by an acquaintance 
to be of Ukrainian extraction, and his real name is 
allegedly Nikolaj Diomko. Article by Roman Gro- 
nowski in T'ygodnik polski (Polish Weekly), Mel- 
bourne, July 13, 1968. 

23 Names of new Central Committee members 
were broadcast over Radio Warsaw, November 16, 
1968. See also Carroll, ор. cit. 

24 Rapacki allegedly sent a letter to the Central 
Gommittee in which he condemned the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. He is also reported to have op- 
posed the purge of his ministry which saw a 40 
per cent turnover in top and middle-grade posi- 
tions. The New York Times, October 31, 1968. 
Rapacki subsequently lost his post as foreign minis- 
ter, Ibid.. December. 21, -1968. zw is 


States] and the forces of reaction. Revisionism 
uses opportunistic slogans of freedom under the 
pretext of democratization. This is objectively 
directed toward the resurrection of a liberal- 
bourgeois free play of political forces, toward 
opening a way for anti-socialist forces. Revi- 
sionism wants to extend the principle of peaceful 
coexistence with bourgeois [і.е., middle class] 
ideology.?° 


One aspect of relations between the United 
States and Poland has involved cultural ex- 
change, including the possibility of “con- 
tamination” by means of bourgeois American 
ideology. For the time being at least, part 
of this danger has been eliminated with the 
cancellation by the United States State De- 
partment of programs in the performing arts, 
which were scheduled for October, 1968.21 
Participation by Polish armed forces in the 
attack on Czechoslovakia appeared to: have 
precipitated this action. Other aspects of 
Polish-American exchanges are still in effect, 
although their future remains uncertain. 

This future in the long run depends upon 
the succession to Gomulka. Some of the 
preparations for the P.Z.P.R. congress during 
the spring, summer and fall of 1968 involved 
a struggle for power waged by the supporters 
of Ryszard Strzelecki and Mieczyslaw Moc- 
zar.?? Perhaps as a defense against this so- 
called partisan faction, Gomulka increased the 
number of Central Committee members from 
the provinces to 44 (from 19) and cut back 
representation from the central party appa- 
ratus to 27 (from 35) aparatchiki.2® The 
purge affected 31 persons, including a few 
former socialists and liberals as well as in- 
dividuals accused of coresponsibility for “mis- 
leading" university students in March, 1968. 
Fourteen persons were promoted from candi- 
date to full membership, making a total of 
40 newcomers in the 91-man Central Com- 
mittee, which had been increased by six seats. 

The new power elite in Poland (see Table 
II) includes 18 persons. Those dropped 
from this category at the fifth P.Z.P.R. con- 
отеѕѕ. were Adam. Rapacki,” former socialist 
and Foreign Minister known for his proposal 
to establish a nuclear-free zone in Central 
Europe; Eugeniusz Szyr, the last Jew on the 
Politburo, who Һай supervised the economy 


TABLE Il: The Power Elite in Poland, 1969 
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Politburo members (12) Born Office or responsibility Date first elected 

Cyrankiewicz, Jozef 1911 Prime Minister December 1948— 

Gierek, Edward 1913 lst Secr., Katowice Province (1956) ; March 1959— 
*Gomulka, Wladyslaw 1905 First Secretary P.Z.P.R. (1943-48) ; October 1956— 
*Jaszczuk, Boleslaw 1913 economy July 1968— 

Jedrychowski, Stefan 1910 Foreign Minister December 1956— 
*Kliszko, Zenon 1908 Second Secretary (unofficial) March 1959— 

Kociolek, Stanislaw 1933 1st Secr., Gdansk Province November 1968- 

Kruczek, Wiadyslaw 1910 1st Secr., Rzeszow Province November 1968— 

Loga-Sowinski, Ignacy 1914 Chairman, Trade Unions October 1956- 

Spychalski, Marian 1906 Chairman, Council of State (1945-48) ; March 1959- 
*Strzelecki, Ryszard 1907 party cadres June 1964— 

*Tejchma, Jozef 1927 agriculture November 1968- 

Politburo candidates (4) 

Jagielski, Mieczyslaw 1924 Agriculture Minister March 1959- 

Jaroszewicz, Piotr 1909 Deputy Prime Minister (С.М.Е.А.+) June 1964— 

*Moczar, Mieczyslaw 1913 security and armed forces July 1968— 
*Szydlak, Jan 1925 ideology November 1968— 


Secretaries (9—with seven marked by asterisk above) 
press and publications 
propaganda and agitation 


*Olszowski, Stefan 1931 
*Starewicz, Artur 1917 


November 1968— 
July 1963- 


Sources: U.S. Department of State, Directory of Polish Officials (Washington, D.C.: August, 1967), pp. 102-110; Radio Warsaw, 
November 16, 1968; and current identifications from the press in Poland. 


1 Note: C.M.E.A.-Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. 
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as a Deputy Premier; and Franciszek Wa- 
niolka, another Deputy Premier, who had 
dealt with heavy industry. 

The last two may have become scapegoats 
for Poland’s basic failure to export enough to 
pay for imported technology. Witold Jaro- 
sinski’s dismissal from the post of national 
P.Z.P.R. Secretary in charge of ideology and 
education most probably can be attributed 
to the student riots. 

The newcomers have brought the average 
age on the Politburo from 56 down to 53. 
They include Jozef Tejchma, who remains 
on the Secretariat in charge of agriculture 
(which is 85 per cent private and saves the 
rural economy from complete bankruptcy) 
but has been made a full member of the Polit- 
buro; two province secretaries, Stanislaw 
Kociolek and Wladyslaw Kruczek, both of 
whom are known for their toughness and neo- 
stalinism; another man in this same category, 
Jan Szydlak, now a candidate Politburo mem- 
ber; and the director of the Central Commit- 
tee’s press department, Stefan Olszowski, now 
a national P.Z.P.R. Secretary. n 

This has led to à tripartite division, with 


the Gomulkaites still retaining about half 
of the seats on the Central Committee—the 
other half being divided among the younger 
politicians and the economists (30 per cent) 
and the partisans (20 per cent). This last 
faction, which controls the police, security 
matters and party cadres, also has obtained 
positions of responsibility and influence within 
the armed forces. If it continues to make 
gains in the Politburo and in the Secre- 
tariat, the future may be in the hands of the 
Strzelecki and Moczar types, even before 
Gomulka leaves the scene. Should this 
occur, Poland will have a regime more rigor- 
ous-than that of East Germany. 








Richard F. Staar is the author of Poland, 
1944-1962 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1962) and of The Commu- 
nist Regimes in Eastern Europe (Stanford: 
The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace, 1967). This summer, Professor 
Staar will become associate director of The 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace at Stanford University. 








“When one considers the impressive display of German military prowess 
during two world wars in our century, it is not without grim interest that some 
Germans will obey orders as punctiliously when it comes to shooting at 
compatriots as when the targets are Frenchmen, Englishmen, Russians or 


Americans.” 


Two Germanies: A Nation without a State 


By Hans A. ScHMITT 
Professor of History, New York University 


ERMANY BELONGS to a category of 
states that considered themselves 
world powers 50 years ago. Today 

they occupy a humbler place in the interna- 
tional order. They must now continuously 
attempt to maintain the conviction in Moscow 
and Washington that their survival is essen- 
tial to the interest of the “superpowers.” ‘This 
is a challenging task. Within a narrower con- 
text, a resurrected Poland faced the -chal- 
lenge with respect to Germany and the Soviet 
Union between 1919 and 1939. By antagon- 
izing both powerful neighbors, Poland failed 
and was partitioned. Today, the prospect in 
the event of similar failure is not division but 
total annihilation. 

Within this dismal framework, Germany's 
situation has other peculiarities. Each of the 
other members of the second tier of powers 
has a single government. They either 
achieved unity centuries ago as a result of an 
ethnic or cultural consciousness or, more re- 
cently, as a result of the common struggle by 
racially and ethnically diverse tribes against 
an alien conqueror. Federated or united, all 
of them except Germany are national states. 

Germany remains a nation without a state. 
Recently, the nature and scope of this condi- 
tion was thrown into sharp relief by a modest 
attempt to revise the spelling rules of the 
German tongue. Education officials of the 
state of Rhineland-Palatinate in the Federal 
Republic have for years sought to abolish the 


practice of capitalizing all nouns and have 
advocated the adoption of the simpler and 
more prevalent method which confines capi- 
talization to the first word in a sentence and to 
proper names. Theirs has been a formidable 
undertaking because the Bonn constitution as- 
signs exclusive control over educational mat- 
ters to the states, ` Thus even so simple a mat- 
ter as spelling must receive the legislative sanc- 
tion of ten state parliaments. 

After these hurdles have been negotiated, 
however, there remains a far more serious 
challenge: German is also the official language 
of the German Democratic Republic, the Re- 
public of Austria, a large part of Switzerland, 
and the Principality of Liechtenstein. Any 
language reform adopted by only one German 
government promotes the disintegration of 
the cultural and ethnic unity from which the 
aspiration of political unity was first derived. 

Capitalization of words is a small matter by 
itself. Now it could become the beginning of 
a widening cultural separation which could 
advance into every conceivable sector of every- 
day life. As long as the government in East 
Berlin can be expected to reject anything 
simply because it originated west of the line 
of demarcation, educators in the Federal Re- 
public are understandably reluctant to pro- 
mote in effect the cultural disintegration of 
Germandom. At least that is how the ma- 
jority of them view this simple and sensible at- 


-tempt at spelling modernization. At the same 
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time, this minor dilemma brings them face to 
face again with the multiple paralyzing re- 
sults of their inability to give concrete form to 
national consciousness. 

It may be argued, of course, that our ac- 
ceptance of the nation state as the “normal” 
manifestation of statehood blinds us to the 
fact that political and language boundaries 
frequently vary. Europe, the cradle of nation 
states, has many bilingual or multilingual poli- 
ties. Belgium, Yugoslavia and Switzerland 
are the most obvious. Languages associated 
with a particular nation are not necessarily 
confined to the state which that nation in- 
habits. 

German is spoken on both sides of the 
border between the successor states to Bis- 
marck's Germany, between the Federal Re- 
public and Austria, and on the borders be- 
tween Germany, Austria and Switzerland. It 
prevails also on both sides of the national 
fences separating Germany from Luxemburg 
(most of whose inhabitants are at least as Ger- 
man as the German Swiss) and, interestingly 
enough, on the two banks of the Rhine where 
it divides Germany from France (Alsace-Lor- 
raine), and in the southern highlands where 
the Austro-Italian border cuts across the Alps. 

French is spoken in Belgium and Switzer- 
Iand as well as in France; Italian is spoken in 
France (in Nice and Corsica) and in Switzer- 
land (in Ticino). Basques inhabit both sides 
of the mountain-divide between: Spain and 
France, and Dutch is heard as frequently in 
the streets of the Netherlands great Belgian 
competitor to the South, Antwerp, as it is in 
the Europort of Rotterdam. 


THE SEARCH FOR UNITY 

Europe's division into nation states, in other 
words, is anything but neat. But the problems 
stemming from these divergencies are of vary- 
ing magnitude. The existence of French and 
Italian ethnic fragments outside their large 
respective national communities does not cre- 
ate the agony of a divided nation. French, 
Italian and German Swiss have managed to 
find their own trilingual sense of unity. In 
the case of Germany the results vary. No 
-German government has claimed the Swiss 
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since 1648. The Austrians were accepted as a 
separate people before they ceased to be part 
of the large multinational empire of the Habs- 
burgs. What the Germans north of the Alps 
began to strive against in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the absence of any focus of national 
life. Part of the German national aspiration 
then was to create—and is today to maintain 
—a center of cultural and political loyalty in 
Germany equal in significance to London for 
the English or Paris for the French. Between 
1870 and 1930, Berlin was slowly becoming 
such a center, though certainly more slowly 
than observers often realized. 

The creation of a national cultural center 
for all Germans between the Alps and the 
North and Baltic Seas was also expected to 
put an end to violent division. To the En- 
glish and the French, for instance, war within 
the nation was civil war, intermittent tragedy, 
a manifestation of disorder. It came and it 
went, relived by future generations as his- 
tory, with concern but ultimately with pride 
because it had been overcome. 

In German history, order and unity have 
not been one and the same. In the seven- 
teenth century there was much religious war- 
fare. Religious war in Germany meant com- 
bat between Protestant and Catholic princes 
and their mercenary armies. Whereas re- 
ligious wars in England and France were civil 
and relatively isolated conflicts, religious war 
in Germany was international and ultimately 
European in scope. Its outcome was not na- 
tional reconciliation but long-term political 
division. 

One hundred years after the religious issue 
had been settled, Germans owing allegiance 
to the King of Prussia marched against Ger- 
man allies and subjects of the Habsburg em- 
perors in the Wars of the Austrian Succession 
(1740-1748) and the Seven Years War 
(1756-1763). 'Then Germans fought against 
Napoleon and Germans fought with Napoleon 
until 1814. A Westphalian garrison defended 
Kuestrin on the Oder for the Emperor until 
March, 1814, three months after allied armies 
had crossed the Rhine several hundred miles 
to the West and ten days before these same 
allied armies entered Paris. At the same time, 
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all Englishmen had fought Napoleon, as had 
all Spaniards and all arms-bearing Russians. 
АП Frenchmen, apart from a handful of roy- 
alist emigres, had risked their lives for their 
Emperor. Only Germans had shed their 
blood (as bravely to be sure) on both sides. 

And then came the year 1866, when Prussia 
withdrew from the German Confederation 
and declared war on Austria. Nine other Ger- 
man states, including Bavaria in the south and 
Hanover in the north, took Austria's part. 
On June 27, the Hanoverians challenged a 
Prussian contingent and fought it to a stand- 
still at Langensalza. When the guns fell silent 
that evening 2,500 Prussians and Hanoverians 
—Germans all—lay dead and wounded. A 
week later one of the greatest battles of the 
nineteenth century was fought near Koenig- 
graetz in Bohemia. Once again German was 
pitted against German. Not only Austrians, 
but the entire army corps of the King of Sax- 
ony, stubbornly resisted until superior Prus- 
sian skill finally drove them in wild disorder 
across the Danube. 'Тепз of thousands of 
Germans died at each others’ hands that day. 
After Koeniggraetz, Prussians moved into 
South Germany to battle Bavarians and 
Wuerttembergers to final victory. 

Out of this campaign and out of this Prus- 
sian victory came the German Empire, and 
also the memory of how well Germans make 
war regardless of their adversary. When one 
considers the impressive display of German 
military prowess during two world wars in our 
century, it is not without grim interest that 
some Germans will obey orders as punctil- 
jously when it comes to shooting at com- 
patriots as when the targets are Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Russians or Ámericans. 

These memories constitute much of the 
burden of German. history. It has been easy 
to divide Germans; it has been difficult to 
preserve unity without strong pressure from 
above. The year 1945 has added another di- 
mension to that tradition. Bismarck’s Ger- 
many-is now not only divided, but both halves 
are members of separate, mutually hostile 
power blocs. Their inhabitants owe allegiance 
to governments that do not recognize each 
other. In fact, they are committed to each 
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other’s destruction. The situation resembles 
1866, only worse. Today, unification by force 
of arms is out of the question. Unlike Aus- 
tria and Prussia, neither the German Federal 
Republic nor the German Democratic Re- 
public can pursue an independent policy of 
national reunification. Therefore neither can 
expect to engage the other in an isolated con- 
flict while the world watches. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF DIVISION 

Each Germany has become a bridgehead in 
a cordon sanitaire with which the United 
States and the Soviet Union seek to contain 
one another along the European front. This 
is at least one major function of the German 
division. Beyond this, the ideological differ- 
ences between the German governments are 
relatively secondary. 

But German division has other functions as 
well. At the time it began, in 1945, it was by 
no means clear that Washington and Moscow 
each needed a German bastion. The various 
allied zones of occupation were considered 
temporary expedients pending ‘a settlement 
which would prevent the revival of German 
world power. The division became perma- 
nent, not as planned, but still in a manner 
which effectively reduced Germany from a 
power to a problem. 

Considering this second function of the 
German status quo brings us to another his- 
torical event. Five years after the battle of 
Koeniggraetz the German Empire was born. 
Fifty million German-speaking Europeans 
then had a government of their own. As has 
been repeatedly indicated, this constituted a 
larger degree of unification than achieved be- 
fore, but it also continued to exclude unusu- 
ally large ethnic fragments, the largest of 
whom were the ten million Austrians. Віѕ- 
marck was satisfied to leave them where they 
were for two reasons: to begin with, he 
wanted to preserve the Habsburg Empire as 
an ally, to check Russia and to preserve a 
status quo in the Balkans that would neither 
threaten nor involve Germany. But there 
was another good reason for restraint, From 
the 1770's on there runs through the specula- 
tive thinking of German patriots a fear that 
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there. are simply too many Germans to make 
complete union practical. A state embracing 
all German-speaking groups was and.would 
be a threat by its very size. 

In Europe, the two world wars have exalted 
this hypothesis into an axiom. By dint of 
numbers, industry, wealth, educational and 
industrial capacity, the Germans seem dan- 
gerous. After 1870 they could hope to survive 
unchallenged only by constantly emphasizing 
in word and deed their satisfaction with the 
status quo. Above all, no German govern- 
ment was to arouse the suspicion of entertain- 
ing territorial ambitions. No German gov- 
ernment was to boast of its strength. In fact, 
Germans were constantly to pretend to be 
weaker than they actually were. Bismarck’s 
policy generally followed these precepts. 

There were lapses, to be sure. There was 
a much applauded speech that “we Germans 
only fear God, but otherwise nothing in this 
world.” And there was the modest begin- 
ning of a colonial empire in Africa. But by 
and large, Germany adjusted well to the 
world around her and the world was at peace 
with Germany. William JI and Adolph 
Hitler, however—each in his own way—man- 
aged to keep mankind in a constant state of 
agitation over Germany's desire to translate a 
tremendous potential of military апа econo- 
nomic power into a position of international 
eminence. i 

By 1914, as a result of the behavior of the Kaiser 
and of too many of the men close to him, a new 
specter had come to haunt Europe: the specter 
of furor teutonicus. German behavior in the 
final crisis did little to banish 1.1 
By 1939, after the German annexation of Aus- 
tria, after the occupation of the Sudetenland 
and the establishment of the Protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia, the specter.had been resur- 
rected, and German behavior in that crisis 
gave it ineradicable substance. 

Twice Germany has convinced her neigh- 
bors that she was indeed stronger than each 
of them, as well as all of them put together, 
and twice she has paid the price. Twice Ger- 


1 Joachim Remak, The Origins of World War І 
кон Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967), 
p. 137. E : 
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many has recovered quickly and spectacu- 
larly from catastrophe. The second time, the 
division of Germany has in fact wrought a 
two-fold miracle of economic resurrection. 
West Germany has been the second industrial 
exporter in the world for almost a decade now 
and, since 1965, the hourly production rate 
of German labor has once again increased 25 
per cent. East Germany is a clear second in 
the economic power scale of the Soviet bloc 
and stands first in many significant areas of 
industrial production, although her territory 
is far smaller than that of the other satellites 
(except Hungary), and such allies as Poland 
and Rumania have considerably larger popu- 
lations. The two fragments have had to work 
harder to survive and therefore they have ac- 
complished more in recovery. 

If the economic achievements of the two 
Germanies are added to the memories of the 
century since Koeniggraetz, unification be- 
comes even more unlikely. The Soviet bloc 
needs the German Democratic Republic. 
(This provides one explanation of its sensi- 
tivity to the Czech reform movement. The 
D.D.R. must not be outflanked by a protes- 
tant reform communism.) The West also 
needs the Federal Republic. West Germany 
exports one-fifth of her industrial output, in- 
cluding 44 per cent of the tonnage produced 
in her shipyards, 40 per cent of her automo- 
tive production, and 38 per cent of her heavy 
machinery. What if this reservoir of strength 
were withdrawn from the open world markets 
and placed at the disposal of the Soviet 
Union? The United States could not possibly 
countenance the resulting shift in the world 
balance of power. 


RISKS OF REUNIFICATION 


To put these two formidable if unequal 
halves together again embraces equally pro- 
hibitive risks for all sides. Times may have 
changed. Nuclear weaponry may have ruled 
out Bismarckian, Wilhelmian or Hitlerian 
power politics. But memories do not change 
as fast as technology.. No European state 
would welcome a united Germany for a neigh- 
bor. It is true that the German who was 21 
in 1933 is 57 today, and that the men who 
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lifted Hitler into the saddle are dead or senile. 
But.who has confidence in their sturdy chil- 
dren? And who is to-say that Europe's 
memories should: be less tenacious when Fi- 
nance .Minister Franz Josef Strauss refers to 
the:nuclear: non-proliferation treaty as “a 
new ‘Versailles of :cosmic proportions” and 
threatens to lead his Christian Social Union 
(the Bavarian wing of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union) out of the current government 
coalition if his government signs this agree- 
ment?? What.does the Federal Republic (or 
Europe, as Strauss prefers to put it) want 
with atomic weapons, unless it expects to use 
them aggressively? Given the size of the ter- 
ritory, German retaliation after a nuclear at- 
tack is impossible. Germany can use nuclear 
weapons only to prevent a first strike by an 
adversary. . In a word, if Strauss is serious, 
then his proposition is serious indeed and will 
only.confirm the worst suspicions of Ger- 
many's numerous, incurably suspicious neigh- 
bors. 

: No one should exploit this possibly fleeting 
contretemps in German domestic affairs, 
either to make of Strauss another Hitler, or 
to provide the sole argument against German 
unity. Bringing the two halves of Germany 
together is impossible. The frustrations and 
setbacks of the past have made German divi- 
sion a particularly heavy psychological bur- 
den. Disunity has been bloody and humili- 
ating. 

Unity, on the other hand, has been histori- 
cally equally difficult to maintain, and many 
segments of ethnic Germany have ceased to 
be interested in joining a German polity. The 
Swiss lost interest centuries аро. The Luxem- 
burgers severed their political connections in 
1866 and their economic ties in 1918, and 
have not regretted it. 'The Austrians as of 
now seem determined to speak German and 
think Austrian. The Alsatians do not conceal 
their German cultural heritage, nor their al- 
legiance to France. The rest of Germandom 
is caught between two power blocs, rather 
than two ideologies, and cannot hope to extri- 


2 Der Spiegel (Hamburg), January 6, 1969. 
3 Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), October 3, 
1965. 
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cate itself either by its own effort or with the 
help of others. 

'To make this dichotomy between cultural 
unity and political diversity acceptable one 
must become reconciled to the underlying 
dual view of Germany. Аз far back as 1851, 
publicist Constantin Frantz provided a con- 
vincing text in his essay “Оп German Feder- 
ation.” -He concluded that there was no ob- 
jective need for every nation to form a 
state or to give its undivided allegiance to a 
single government. The state, he argued, had 
been an invention of the Romans. Germany 
never had been a state. She consisted of too 
many diverse elements, each of which de- 
manded a separate political existence. 
Frantz, of course, thought of Austria and 
Switzerland. He was mindful of the jeal- 
ousies that would be aroused if these two 
countries were to be joined with what was 
then confederated Germany. His maxims 
should be applied to the D.D.R. and the Fed- 
eral Republic as well. 

But there is life in Bismarck's ghost. Ger- 
man unity is not solely the aspiration of the 
Bonn government. East German leader 
Walter Ulbricht is no less a German, and 


‘he has paid rueful tribute to his Prussian 


predecessor by translating Bismarck's recipe 
for victory to suit the conditions of the 1960's. 
According to Ulbricht, Bismarck understood 
“that Germany can only exist if it cultivates 
peaceful relations in East and West" from 
which he deduced “that the national reunifi- 
cation of Germany . . . is only possible if 
there exist good relations with the Soviet 
Union and the other European countries, 
particularly France. At face value, this is 
reasonable. 

But in the final analyss we have already 
shown why Ulbricht's neo-Bismarckian policy 
guidelines cannot generate more than a 
feeble hope. They cannot assure unity. Both 
German governments must strive to make as 
many friends as possible. Both governments 
have accordingly sought to cross bloc lines. 
Ulbricht’s statement illustrates his interest in 
a foothold in Paris. West German Foreign 
Minister Willy Brandt has actively. (and with 
limited success) wooed members of the Soviet 
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bloc. But the issues here-are trade treaties, 
diplomatic recognition and the intangibles of 
goodwill. No diplomatic partner of either 
Germany has offered to become more than a 
verbal partisan of reunification, and many 
have recoiled even from that platonic gesture. 

If the situation resembles 1866, only worse, 
then reading Bismarck cannot lead to the dis- 
covery of any cures. Germany will remain 
divided, and her fate will respond to the needs 
of both blocs. 

Ulbricht can ride out the difficulty more 
easily. His government is not visibly respon- 
sive to public opinion. The goals of his state 
are to be found in the areas of social reform 
and reorganization, and its political aims are 
secondary, since the foreign policy of East 
Berlin is entirely manufactured in the Soviet 
Union. The Bonn government has more lee- 
way in the shaping of its foreign relations and 
therefore assumes before its own constituency 
a greater amount of responsibility for the Ger- 
man fate. On the issue of reunification, how- 
ever, it is equally impotent. But that fact is 
only slowly dawning upon the citizens of the 
Federal Republic, and the illusion that re- 
unification is a realistic goal dies hard. 


NATIONAL IDENTITY 


Both Germanies must, in any case, begin to 
develop a national-political identity. The 
German Democratic Republic is about to 
accomplish this by advertising itself with 
some limited success as “the first German 
state of workers and peasants.” Within its 
confines it has enacted certain social and eco- 
nomic reforms, notably in the countryside of 
Mecklenburg, which have not been without 
popular echo. Agrarian feudalism, nurtured 
under the empire and left largely inviolate by 
the Weimar Republic, has disappeared. What 
has replaced it is most likely a good deal less 
onerous. _ | 

The Federal Republic whose peasantry has 
for centuries been free must find other ways 
of developing “а proper sense of identity 
which will enable its citizens to feel themselves 

4 Waldemar Besson, “Where is Germany? The 
problem of national identity in the Federal Re- 


public," Modern World, Annual Review of Inter- 
national. Relations, V (1967), p. 119. 
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truly a nation.‘ This effort must be made not 
to appease West Germany’s partners in the 
European Economic Community, nor to serve 
the United States, nor to display servility to- 
ward any other specific cause or power. It 
must be made despite the fact that such a de- 
velopment—the construction: of a new frame- 
work for national solidarity—undermines tra- 
ditional values and thus leads through a criti- 
cal interim during which every aspect of order 
is in jeopardy. (Bismarck took the same risks 
when he torpedoed the German Confeder- 
ation.) 

The old national consciousness is empty be- 
cause the forms on which it rested cannot be 
restored; the new patriotism is untried and 
devoid of magnetism. The symptoms of at- 
tendant crisis are already all too evident. Stu- 
dent unrest, public concern over the growing 
number of resisters to military service, revival 
of organized political extremism of all kinds 
bear witness to the difficulty of the task’ at 
hand. And Bonn has no Red Army to sup- 
press these symptoms of a painful metamor- 
phosis. But the state founded in 1949 is the 
only means by which the inhabitants of the 
Federal Republic can preserve their freedom 
of political and cultural expression. : A new 
generation must transform the experiment 
into a tradition. 

Two Germanies, members of two compet- 
ing alliances, will at the same time continue to 
speak the same language, cherish similar mem- 
ories, sing the same songs, study the same 
classics and recite the same poems. Their 
kinship is as immutable as are the elements 
which make their separation inevitable. 
Therein lies their greatest and their only op- 
portunity. They must initiate a dialogue. 
Whatever the future of their nation, it rests 

(Continued on page 244) 
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ELEMENTS OF CHANGE IN EASTERN 
EUROPE: PROSPECTS FOR FREE- 
DOM. Ентер sy Davm S. COLLIER AND 
Curr Graser. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1968. 341 pages and index, 
$7.50.) 


THE COMMUNIST REGIMES IN EAST- 
ERN EUROPE: AN INTRODUCTION. 
By БКіснАвр Е. Sraar. (Stanford: The 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and 
Peace, 1967. 354 pages and index, $7.50.) 


The first of the two works on East Europe 
is a compendium of papers presented at a 
conference held in West Germany in the 
fall of 1966. The participating scholars 
were men of stature from both sides of the 
Atlantic, but unfortunately they were not 
representative of a very wide spectrum of 
opinion on the provocative subject of the 
book. United States Senator Thomas J. 
Dodd provides the introductory essay. An 
indication of the book’s tone and relevancy 
can be found in his statement: “Let there 
be no mistake about it: the overwhelming 
majority of the American people and the 
overwhelming majority of those Americans 
who have special knowledge of the problem 
support the Administration’s [Vietnam] 
policy to the hilt.” 

Professor Staar’s book is an effort to in- 
troduce the “beginning student” to the 
complexities of East Europe. Abandoning 
the functional approach of several excellent 
recent studies of East Europe which cut 
across national boundaries to compare com- 
mon and dissimilar elements of the politi- 
cal structures of the East European na- 
tions, the author provides instead a set of 
brief essays, each dealing with a particular 
nation. Three concluding chapters on 
military, economic and political integra- 
tion counterbalance to some extent the 
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earlier compartmentalization of the book. 
There is a good general (but unannotated) 
bibliography. 
Stephen Anderson 
Windham College 


FROM PRAGUE AFTER MUNICH. By 


Сковск Е. Kennan. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1968. 253 
pages and index, $6.50.) 


Those watching anxiouslv to see what 
will become of Czechoslovakia— politically 
and spiritually — in the train of Soviet 
occupation, will find little solace in this 
fascinating collection of hitherto unpub- 
lished diplomatic and personal papers 
penned by the author while serving as 
Secretary of the United States Legation in 
Prague during the year following the 
Munich Agreement of 1938. The papers 
record vividly the collapse of Czechoslo- 
vakia and her occupation and dismember- 
ment by Nazi Germany, providing sobering 
insight into the psychology of a small na- 
tion which must somehow adjust to the 
fact of domination by a neighboring great 
power. 

S.A. 


BEYOND VIETNAM: THE UNITED 


STATES AND ASIA. By Epwin О. 
ReiscHAvER. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1968, 242 pages, $4.95.) 


A distinguished American student of 
Japan and President John F. Kennedy's 
ambassador to that nation, Edwin O. 
Reischauer is well qualified to comment 
on the shortcomings of our Asian policy, 
and to suggest necessary changes. His 
thesis is that United States involvement in 
the past has too often tried to impose solu- 
tions on Asia, as in Vietnam, rather than 
to seek ways to help Asians find their own 


solutions to their problems. Beyond this 
lies a deeper criticism: Americans, both in- 
side and outside the government, do not 
really understand Asia. Reischauer's book 
is an effort to inform the lay reader about 
the Asian complexity, and to suggest ways 
in which our policy could be brought more 
nearly into accord with it. | 

S.A. 


THE NUCLEAR REVOLUTION IN 
SOVIET MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED, WITH INTRODUC- 
TION AND COMMENTARY, BY WILLIAM R. 
KINTNER AND Harrer Fast Scorr. (Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1968. 420 pages, glossary and index, 
$6.95.) 


On the assumption that Soviet thinking 
about military strategy and the changes 
which have been wrought in it by develop- 
ments in the fields of nuclear weapons and 
rocketry are too important to be left to the 
military, the authors of this study offer 
solid fare for those interested in foreign 
policy and world affairs. 

Translations of key Soviet articles on 
such themes as nuclear war, the adaptation 
of the Soviet armed forces to the missile 
age, and the outline of strategic-military 
projections for the 1970's form the core of 
the book. The Soviet writers are the lead- 
ing authorities on military affairs and their 
introduction to Western audiences is felici- 
tously arranged through the lucid transla- 
tions of Harriet Fast Scott. 

The editors’ notes are excellent: informa- 
tive, professional and soberly presented. A 
careful reading of this work must occasion 
some cautious second thoughts about the 
prospects for protracted peace with the 
Soviet Union: “The basic direction of 
Soviet military development appears to be 
a concentrated drive to achieve military- 
technical superiority.” If this assessment 
is correct, the United States may have to 
take some hard looks at its underlying 
assumptions. 

Alvin Z. Rubinstein 
University of Pennsylvania 
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RUSSIA’S PROTECTORATES IN CEN- 


TRAL ASIA: BUKHARA AND KHIVA, 
1865—1924. By Seymour Becker. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968. 416 pages, appendices, bibliography 
and index, $12.50.) 


Russian expansion into Central Asia is 
a complex and fascinating subject. In this 
scholarly study, Professor Becker has ex- 
plored the fate of Bukhara and Khiva 
under the Czars. He examines “the mo- 
tives and methods for the extension of 
Russian control over the khanates, the 
post-conquest policies followed by the im- 
perial government toward its two pro- 
tectorates, the reasons for those policies, 
difficulties they encountered, and the fate 
of Bukhara and Khiva at the hands of the 
revolutionary successors to the tsars.” He 
vividly describes the leading protagonists 
against a setting of intrigue, ethnic ani- 
mosities and economic modernization. An 
absorbing account of a bygone era, this 
study is also valuable for an understanding 
of the background of the present-day Soviet 
Central Asian republics. 

A.Z.R. 


HISTORICAL CONSCIOUSNESS: OR 


THE REMEMBERED PAST. By Јонм 
Luxacs. (New York: Harper and Row, 


1968. 373 pages. Certain notes and in- 
dex, $7.95.) 


We live in what is often euphemistically 
referred to as a “future-oriented” society, 
in which increasing numbers of influential 
individuals dismiss the past as irrelevant. 
Professor Lukacs has provided an eloquent 
rejoinder. He argues that the Western 
traditions of truth and of justice, the rocks 
on which our civilization rests, are rooted 
in a consciousness of our historical ante- 
cedents. For him, “Westernization” is a 
world objective, and only its realization in 
spirit as well as in skills can enable us to 
avoid the pitfalls of threatening chaos. 
Dismissing the fact-gatherers and com- 
puter-compilers for failing to appreciate 
“that the remembered past is a much larger 
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category than the recorded past," he ex- 
amines the “growth of historical.conscious- 
ness beyond the confines of professional 
historiography.” The reader is taken on 
an excursion into the realms of philosophy, 
economics, social and political trends, 

- literature and science, a trip that is intellec- 
tually exhilarating and exhausting. 

This is an erudite work, written with 
grace and precision. The analysis is dis- 
ciplined, thorough, and persuasive, and 
merits the attention of every serious sudent 
of modern man. 

A.Z.R. 


COMMUNISM AND THE YUGOSLAV 
NATIONAL QUESTION. By Рат. 
Ѕноор. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1968. 308 pages, bibliography and 
index, $9.50.) 


Yugoslavia's future as a viable nation- 
state depends upon the ability of the post- 
Tito generation of leaders to reconcile na- 
tionality differences. Аз a multilingual, 
multinational, multireligious society, Yugo- 
slavia faces staggering challenges. "These 
have been analyzed with meticulous thor- 
oughness and dispassionate perceptiveness 
by Professor Shoup. 

There are excellent chapters on the 
origins of the principal nationality rivalries, 
the early position of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist party, and the position of the Com- 
munists under Tito during World War II. 
Special attention is devoted to the Mace- 
donian question, which affects not only 
Yugoslav internal developments but Yugo- 
slav relations with Bulgaria and Greece. 
The author traces the espousal of “Yugo- 
slavianism" to 1958, and the reversion to 
republic particularism that has character- 
ized the more recent period. He gives full 
and accurate treatment to the economic 
dimensions of the problem, relating them 
to the struggle for power within the League 
of Yugoslav Communists. He concludes 
that the nationality problem, “notwith- 
standing its deep roots in Yugoslav history, 
is a symptom of the presently unsettled state 
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of Yugoslav society and politics" Anyone 
wanting to.understand the complex prob- 
lems faced by a Yugoslavia at a critical 
period-in her evolution should give careful 
attention to this admirable work. 

А.2.К. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVIET GOVERN- 


MENT. Bv L. G. CHURCHWARD. (New 
York: American Elsevier Publishing Com- 
pany, 1968. 366 pages, appendices, bibli- 
ography and index, $6.95.) 


Instructors of courses in Soviet govern- 
ment will be grateful to Professor Church- 
ward, Reader in Political Science at the 
University of Melbourne, for this excellent 
text. His focus is on the origins and opera- 
tion of Soviet governmental institutions 
and practices: the Soviet state system, the 
electoral system, the role of the legislature, 
executive, and administrative agencies, as 
well as the oft-neglected local governments. 
The research is solid; the writing is lucid; 
and the interpretations are fair-minded. 
The author's treatment of the material is 
most welcome, coming at a time when pre- 
occupation with crises and avant’ garde- 
type approaches has tended to overlook the 
eminent successes of the Soviet system of 


government. 
A.Z.R. 


ALLIED INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA, 


1917-1920. By Joun Brapiey. (New 
York: Basic Books, Publishers, 1968. 251 
pages, bibliography and index of names, 
$6.50.) 


To the growing literature on the origins 
and long-term policy implications, of the 
Allied intervention in Russia during the 
1918-1921 period, one may happily add 
this contribution. In a tightly organized 
account, the author analyzes the complex 
factors underlying the policies of the dif- 
ferent Western countries. He concludes 
that “Allied intervention policy proved a 
fiasco from which ultimately no one bene- 


. fited, either politically or economically.” 


A.Z.R. 


SOVIET NAVAL STRATEGY: FIFTY 
YEARS OF THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By Roserr Warme Herrick. (Annap- 
olis, Maryland: United States Naval Insti- 
tute, 1968. 197 pages, bibliography and 
index, $9.00.) 


The intensified activity of the Soviet 
Navy in the Mediterranean since the 
Middle East war of 1967 and the occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia have raised a dis- 
cussion over the purpose, capability and 
strategic doctrine of the naval component 
of the Soviet military. Fortunately, an 
excellent study is now available. Robert 
Herrick, a former naval officer with exten- 
sive experience in Soviet affairs, has writ- 
ten a balanced and scholarly account of 
the Soviet Navy in historical perspective. 
One can agree with the author that “owing 
to the long-standing predominance of po- 
litical and Army leaders in the formulation 
and execution of the USSR's unified mili- 
tary strategy and their general lack of 
understanding of sea power, the USSR has 
a basically defective naval strategy for gen- 
eral war purposes” (reviewer’s italics). 
But one need not depreciate—as the 
author apparently does—the seriousness 
with which the U.S.S.R. is building up a 
naval force capable of neutralizing United 
States naval power in the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf areas, and its import 

- for the conduct of our foreign policy in the 
Middle East. 
AZ.R. 


THE GREAT TERROR. Bv Ковевт Con- 
gurst. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1968. 633 pages and index, 
$9.95.) 


At the core of any understanding of the 
Soviet Union under Josef Stalin is the 

` period marked by the terrible purges of the 
1930’s, when the remnants of the 1917- 
1920 Communist leadership were. deci- 
mated, millions of innocent victims were 
capriciously condemned to death and the 
Soviet political system underwent a funda- 
mental convulsion, Thanks іо Nikita 
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Khrushchev—who was ironically a prime 
beneficiary of the purges—and his desta- 
linization campaign, an enormous amount 
of information has come to light in recent 
years about the murky and tragic events of 
the 1934-1939 period. 

Robert Conquest, a perceptive observer 
of Soviet developments, has drawn on So- 
viet sources, first-hand accounts and docu- 
mentary material to provide a vivid ac- 
count of show trials, fake confessions and 


. the political climate. 


AZ. R. 


ETHNIG MINORITIES IN THE SO- 


VIET UNION. Енмтвр sy Емсн Gorp- 
HAGEN. (New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1968. 351 pages. $8.75.) 


This compendium of articles provides a 
useful overview of the evolution and con- 
temporary condition of the main ethnic 
minorities in the Soviet Union. Written 
by noted specialists, the essays are informa- 
tive and carefully researched; they ac- 
knowledge the advances which many ethnic 


. groups have experienced under Soviet rule, 


but share the view that nationality con- 
sciousness has grown stronger in recent 
years, and may be expected to be a source 
of future difficulty for the Soviet leader- 
ship. 

A.Z.R. 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY: ITALIAN 


COMMUNISM AND THE COMMU- 


. NIST WORLD. By Dowarp І. M. 


BLACKMER. (Cambridge: The M.I.T. 
Press, 1968. 434 pages, bibliography and 


. index, $15.00.) 


Publication of this study marks the end 
of a long and glaring absence of a major 
work on the Italian Communist party. 
Professor Blackmer has written a thorough 
account of the Italian Communist party 
(P.C.I.) and its relationship to the Gom- 
munist world in the post-1953 period. The 
study is primarily concerned “with the in- 
creasing divergence between the interests 


of the Italian and the Soviet parties as a 
case study in the gradual collapse of inter- 
national Communist unity.” At the same 
time, it identifies the persisting linkages be- 
tween the P.C.I. and Moscow. 

The author skillfully analyzes the chang- 
ing character of the P.C.I. as а conse- 
quence of destalinization in the U.S.S.R., 
and of the Sino-Soviet dispute. The do- 
mestic and foreign policy aspects of P.C.I. 
policy are also developed. 

AZAR. 


COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE U.S.S.R., 1917-1967. By Т. Н. 
Riesy, (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1968. 573 pages, bibliography and 
index, $15.00.) 


Specialists оп Soviet politics will find 
this volume a valuable reference work. It 
is "concerned with the history of recruit- 
ment to the Soviet Communist party and 
the composition of the party during the 
first half-century of the Soviet regime.” А 
lengthy introduction develops a sophisti- 
cated analytical and. conceptual frame- 
work. Part І treats party membership and 
recruitment historically, against a setting 
of Soviet society in transformation and 
trauma; Part II discusses specialized sub- 
jects, including personnel turnover, na- 
tionality, education and social composition. 
Professor Rigby is to be congratulated.on a 
major scholarly work, one that should 
quickly gain recognition as the standard 
work on the subject. 

AZR. 


SOVIET WORKS ON SOUTHEAST 
ASIA. By PETER BERTON AND ALVIN Z. 
RUBINSTEIN. (Los Angeles, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 1968. 
200 pages, $4.50.) 


The growing involvement of Soviet pol- 
icy-makers in Southeast Asian affairs has 
had its counterpart in tlie interest of Soviet 
scholars and analysts concerned with this 
crucial area. This monograph traces the 
organization and activities of Soviet aca- 
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demic institutions concerned’ with South- 
east Asia; it identifies and discusses the 
principal works produced by Russian schol- 
ars; and it offers guides to research. This 
is a comprehensive bibliography of the non- 
periodical Soviet literature for the 1946- 
1965 period. 

S.R. 


THE FIRST BOLSHEVIK: A POLITI- 


CAL BIOGRAPHY OF PETER TKA- 
CHEV. By Агвевт L. Werxs. (New 
York: New York University Press, 1968. 
221 pages, appendix, index and chrono- 
logical list of Tkachev’s writings, $7.50.) 


Present-day Soviet historians treat Tka- 
chev not as a forerunner of Bolshevism, but 
rather as a disruptive prophet of anarchy 
and conspiratorial adventures, a true dis- 
ciple of Blanqui. Actually, according to 
Weeks, the Bolsheviks should be indebted 
to Tkachev as the first proponent of a 
tightly centralized elite party, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, the withering away 
of the state, the factors favoring a socialist 
revolution in as unlikely a country as Rus- 
sia, and a good many other ideas familiar 
to students of Lenin’s thought. 

The biographical narrative occupies only 
a small portion of this book, the rest of 
which is devoted to a systematic exposition 
of Tkachev’s thought. The text is sup- 
ported with lengthy citations, which are 
valuable because of the unavailability of 
much of Tkachev’s writing in English. 
Point-by-point comparisons with the think- 
ing of Marx and Lenin drive home the 
author's thesis. 

Robert J. Osborn 
University of Pennsylvania 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 


By Avex IwxELEs. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1968. 433 
pages, bibliography and index, $12.50.) 
The essays in this collection were written 
between the early 1950's and the present, 
and this very fact makes Alex Inkeles a 
member of a small elite which has been 


willing to republish studies and predictions 
without apology for having predicted 
wrongly. The author's preeminence in the 
field of Soviet studies is due in part to his 
role as the main interpreter of the Harvard- 
sponsored survey of the lives and opinions 
of displaced persons from the Soviet 
Union; a number of items in the volume 
are based on this survey data. 

The most durable of these articles are 
those dealing with Inkeles two main spe- 
cialties in the area: mass communications 
and social stratification. While the author 
justifies presenting rather old data (the 
memories of the displaced persons are from 
the 1920's, the 1930's and the war years) 
in terms of the relevance of the methodol- 
ogy he devised, their worth will more likely 
be judged in terms of the results. The 
questions which Inkeles was asking in the 
1950’s and early 1960’s can still be asked 
today. Yet the questions, data and meth- 
odology for further research on Soviet soci- 
ety are bound to be determined more and 
more by the young and growing corps of 
Soviet sociologists. But since the emphasis 
of Soviet sociology for the near future is— 
to put the matter in a nutshell—bound to 
concentrate on work satisfactions of the 
present rather than political and social dis- 
satisfactions of the past, the record pre- 
sented here is of lasting interest as social 
history. 

К.Ј.О. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE SOVIET 
UNION. By Bernice Q. Manson. 
- (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1968. 
240 pages, appendices, bibliography and 
index, $8.50.) 

Social work as a separate profession is 
unknown in the Soviet Union, yet in fact a 
large proportion of the types of service 
rendered by social work agencies in the 
United States and elsewhere have Soviet 
equivalents. Here for the first time the 
Soviet programs are described in their full 
range. These include social security, ser- 
vices for the aged and disabled, family and 
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child welfare services, and—perhaps most 
interesting of all—collective and individual 
approaches to dealing with difficult and 
handicapped children. 

Bernice Madison, a professor of social 
work at San Francisco State College, has 
confined her study largely to description. 
At the same time, she raises the question of 
what United States and Soviet social work 
agencies could learn from each other, and 
suggests some answers. The 75-page his- 
torical survey of Soviet welfare programs 
and practices is useful because these devel- 
opments were largely neglected by foreign 
students of the Soviet system after the 
1930's. 

RJ.O. 


THE HISTORY OF GERMANY SINCE 


1789. Bv Goto Mann. Translated from 
the German by Marian Jackson. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 547 
pages, bibliography and index, $10.00.) 


Written in the mid-1950’s and revised 
and lengthened in the light of works pub- 
lished since that time, Golo Mann's com- 
pendious volume is one of the best on its 
subject. Hajo Holborn's treatment of a 
somewhat similar period is more detailed; 
W. M. Simon's coverage is more con- 
densed. Mann seems to have achieved а 
happy medium. Over 500 closely printed 
pages covering nearly 200 years are not too 
much when—through a century of that 
time—European history revolved around 
the achievements and ambitions of the 
Germans. 

The author traces the emergence of a 
German nation, its rise to world power, its 


' crash into defeat bringing the ruins of all 


Europe down about its head and, finally, 
its divided renascence of the last quarter- 
century. He does this judiciously, devoting 
an appropriately Jarge portion of his space 
to the years before 1918, taking account of 
the views of revisionists and counter-revi- 
sionists, dismissing (perhaps too readily) 
the suggestions of A. J. P. Taylor, rightly 
ignoring the follies of extremists. Mod- 
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` erate but unafraid of commitment, thought- 

'ful, intelligent and clear, this is first-class 

‘historical narrative ‘with a‘strong political 
bent. 

Eugen Weber 

University of California, Los Angeles 


FRANCE IN THE AGE OF THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC STATE. By Бовевт GPI. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1968. 474 pages and index, $12.50.) 


Now and again a book appears that sheds 
new light on old questions and suggests 
new ones. Robert Gilpin has written such 
a book and written it well. His discussion 
of the relationship between science, state 
and society in France today helps us to 
reach a better understanding of the Fourth 
and Fifth Republics, and the problems fac- 
ing all modern states caught in the toils of 
‘scientific revolution. 

At a time when prosperity and power 
depend on technological innovation and 
this. in turn, on scientific research, the 
‘French fear that the “science gap" between 
France and the United .States—the most 
advanced of scientific powers—is leading to 
dependence on the United States, a condi- 

: tion bound to get worse in the absence of 
radical remedies. French President Charles 
de:Gaulle's policy choices reflect this fear 
and the determination to preserve French 
-national: personality -and reverse the om- 
'inous trend by drawing on vast government 
investments. Gilpin examines the basis for 
French fears and policies and the likeli- 
hood that European backwardness in sci- 
ence and technology (a matter of mentality 
as much .as scale) may lead.to the “perma- 
nent economic subjugation and political 
domination ‘of Europe by the United 
States" Не concludes that the answer to 
‘avery real challenge can be found only on 
a European—not a national—level. 

The importance of his study, however, 
lies less in its cautious conclusions than in 
the details which the author analyzes. Es- 
sential for students of contemporary France, 
this book:should really be classed as re- 
quired reading for all concerned with the 
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problems and the future of the modern 
world. 


E.W. 


WEST GERMANY. Bv MICHAEL BALFOUR. 


(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 
300 pages, statistical appendix, reading sug- 
gestions, index, $7.50.) 


A nation-state called "Germany" came 
into being less than a century ago and, after 
the agonizing turning-point of defeat in the 
Second World War, “Germany” is today 
again divided. This volume in the “Na- 
tions of the Modern World" series tells the 
story of West Germany and is recom- 
mended to anyone interested in the present 
condition of this country situated in the 
crucial center-ground of Europe. Mr. Bal- 
four presents a short historical perspective 
for postwar West Germany by using his 
first chapters to “track in" on his main sub- 
ject like a film cameraman, selecting for ex- 
position those features of German history 
most relevant to understanding the post- 
war scene. For example, since the great 
achievement of the Adenauer era was to 
give West Germany “seventeen years of 
prosperity and order in which democracy 
for the first time in the country's history be- 
came associated with success," Mr. Balfour 
takes care to explain why Germany's first 
attempt at democracy, the Weimar repub- 
lic, failed, and why before and after 
Weimar, success was associated with non- 
democratic rule. But he is fully aware that 
for Germany the great divide was the cata- 
clysmic defeat in war in 1945 and that the 
new states of Germany that developed in 
both East and West took off in a new di- 
rection. 

Mr. Balfour begins his concentrated nar- 
rative with the problems of a German settle- 
ment as they developed during the war. 
He gives a full and perceptive account of 
the postwar years of crises, the increasingly 
strained relations between the occupying 


'powers,:the separation into Eastern and 
" Western zones, the efforts to establish viable 


economic and political systems in the West, 


(Continued on page 244) 
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Pravda on the Invasion of Czechoslovakia 


On. September 25, 1968, the Soviet Communist party newspaper Pravda 
published an article on the “Sovereignty and International Duties of Socialist 
Countries.” Excerpts from the article, which justified the Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia of August, 1968; are reprinted here: 


In connection with the events in Czecho- 
slovakia, the question of the correlation and 
interdependence of the national interests. of 
the socialist countries and their international 
duties acquire: particular topical and acute 
importance. 

The measures taken by the Soviet Union, 
jointly with other socialist countries, in de- 
fending the socialist gains of the Czechoslo- 
vak people are of great significance for 
strengthening the socialist community, which 
is the main achievement of the international 
working class.. 

We cannot ignore the assertions, made in 
some places, that the actions of the five social- 
ist countries run counter to the Marxist- 
Leninist principle of sovereignty and the 
rights of nations to self-determination. 

The groundlessness of such reasoning con- 
sists primarily in that it is based on an ab- 
stract, nonclass approach to the question of 
sovereignty and the rights of nations to self- 
determination. 

The peoples of the socialist countries and 
Communist parties certainly do have and 
should have freedom for determining the 
ways of advance of their respective countries. 

. However, none of their decisions should 
damage either socialism in their country or 
the fundamental interests of other socialist 
countries, and the whole working class move- 
ment, which is working for socialism. 

This means that each Communist party is 
responsible not only to its own people, but 
also to all the socialist countries, to the entire 
Communist movement. Whoever forgets 


this, in stressing only the independence of the 
Communist party, becomes one-sided. He de- 
viates from his international duty. 

Marxist dialectics are opposed to one-sided- 
ness. They demand that each phenomenon 
be examined concretely, in general connection 
with other phenomena, with other processes. 

Just as, in Lenin’s words, a man living in a 
society cannot be free from the society, a 
particular socialist state, staying in a system 
of other states composing the socialist com- 
munity, cannot be free from the common in- 
terests of that community. 

The sovereignty of each socialist country 
cannot be opposed to the interests of the world 
of socialism, of the world revolutionary move- 
ment. Lenin demanded that all Communists 
fight against small-nation narrow-minded- 
ness, seclusion and isolation, consider the 
whole and the general, subordinate the par- 
ticular to the general interest. 

The socialist states respect the democratic 
norms of international law. They have proved 
this more than once in practice, by coming 
out resolutely against the attempts of im- 
perialism to violate the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of nations. 

It is from these same positions that they re- 
ject the leftist, adventurist conception of “ex- 
porting revolution,” of “bringing happiness” 
to other peoples. 

However, from a Marxist point of view, 
the norms of law, including the norms of mu- 
tual relations of the socialist countries, can- 
not be interpreted narrowly, formally, and in 
isolation from the general context of class 
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struggle in the modern world. The socialist 
countries resolutely come out against the ex- 
porting and importing of counterrevolution. 

Each Communist party is free to apply the 
basic principles of Marxism-Leninism and of 
socialism in its country, but it cannot depart 
from these principles (assuming, naturally, 
that it remains a Communist party). 

Concretely, this means, first of all, that, in 
its activity, each Communist party cannot but 
take into account such a decisive fact of our 
time as the struggle between two opposing 
social systems—capitalism and socialism. 

This is an objective struggle, a fact not de- 
pending on the will of the people, and stipu- 
lated by the world's being split into two op- 
posite social systems. Lenin said: *Each man 
must choose between joining our side or the 
other side. Any attempt to avoid taking sides 
in this issue must end in fiasco." 
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It has got to be emphasized that when a 
socialist country seems to adopt a “non-affil- 
iated” stand, it retains its national indepen- 
dence, in effect, precisely because of the 
might of the socialist community, and above 
all the Soviet Union as a central force, which 
also includes the might of its armed forces. 
The weakening of any of the links in the 
world system of socialism directly affects all 
the socialist countries, which cannot look in- 
differently upon this. 

The antisocialist element in Czechoslovakia 
actually covered up the demand for so-called 
neutrality and Czechoslovakia’s withdrawal 
from the socialist community with talk about 
the right of nations to self-determination. 

However, the implementation of such “self- 
determination,” in other words, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s detachment from the socialist com- 

(Continued on page 245) 





Soviet Communiqué on Czechoslovakia 


On October 5, 1968, the Soviet news agency Tass released the text of a 
communiqué on negotiations held October 3-4, 1968, between the U.S.S.R. and 
Czechoslovakia on their “developing relations” after the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact 
forces invasion of Czechoslovakia in August, 1968. The complete text of the 


communiqué follows: 


Soviet-Czechoslovak negotiations were held 
in Moscow on October 3—4, 1968. 

Taking part in the negotiations from the 
Soviet side were L. I. Brezhnev, General 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union; A. N. 
Kosygin, member of the Political Bureau of 
the Central Committee and chairman of the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers; N. V. Pod- 
gorny, member of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee and president of the 
U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. 

From the Czechoslovak side: A. Dubcek, 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Communist party of Czechoslovakia, O. 
Cernik, Chairman of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment and member of the Presidium of the 


2 For excerpts from the communiqué that fòl- 
lowed this meeting, see Current H istory, November, 
1968, p. 300. 


Central Committee of the Communist party 
of Czechoslovakia, G. Husak, First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party of Slovakia and member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee of the Сош- 
munist party of Czechoslovakia. 

The sides studied questions of developing 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and Czecho- 
slovakia. Special attention was giveri to the 


` fulfillment of agreements and undertakings 


drafted by the- delégations of the U.S.S.R. 
and Czechoslovakia in Moscow from August 
23 to 26 this year,' proceeding from the prin- 
ciples recorded in the final documents of the 
meeting in Cierna Nad Tisou and the confer- 
ence in Bratislava. It was reiterated that 
these undertakings are the basis for achieving 
a normalization of socio-political life in 


"Czechoslovakia, for’ developing Czechoslo- 


vakia’s friendly relations with the Soviet 


Union and other countries of the socialist 
community. 

The Czechoslovak delegation informed the 
delegation of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union of the 
concrete measures carried out in Czechoslo- 
vakia to fulfill the indicated agreement, and 
also about its views on further work in this 
direction. 

The Czechoslovak delegation stated that 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
party of Czechoslovakia and the Government 
of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic would 
take every measure to insure the fulfillment of 
the Moscow agreement. 

They will step up efforts to raise the lead- 
ing role of the Communist party, will inten- 
sify the struggle against the antisocialist forces, 
will take the necessary measures to place all 
the mass information media at the service of 
socialism, will reinforce the party and state 
organs with men firmly adhering to positions 
of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian inter- 
nationalism. 
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The delegation-of the Central Committee 
of the Communist party of the Soviet Union 
confirmed its readiness to give the Czecho- 
slovak comrades every assistance in the imple- 
mentation of their plans directed at normaliz- 
ing the situation in the country and in the 
party in the spirit of the agreement reached 
in Moscow. 

The question of the presence of allied 
troops on the territory of Czechoslovakia was 
discussed in the course of the talks. The sides 
agreed that the Governments would consider 
and sign a treaty on the temporary stationing 
of allied troops in Czechoslovakia. In accor- 
dance with the documents of the August 23- 
26 talks in Moscow, the withdrawal of the 
other troops will be carried out by stages. 

The delegations of the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia discussed the tasks of strength- 
ening the fraternal alliance and inviolable 
friendship between the peoples of the two 
countries, development between them of all- 
around fruitful cooperation in the economic, 
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NATO Communiqué on Czechoslovakia 


On November 16, 1968, the Ministerial Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization issued a communiqué discussing the implications for 
NATO of the Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia. Excerpts from the text of 


the communiqué follow: 


[1] 

The North Atlantic Council met in minis- 
terial session in Brussels on 15 and: 16 Novem- 
ber. The meeting was attended by foreign, 
defense and finance ministers. The council 
had moved forward from mid-December its 
normal year-end meeting so that ministers 
might discuss at an earlier date the serious 
situation following the armed intervention in 
Czechoslovakia and the occupation of that 
country by forces of the Soviet Union and of 
four of its Warsaw Pact allies. 


[2] 


Ministers reaffirmed the inviolability of the 


principle, which has been invoked on numer- 
ous occasions by every country, including the 
U.S.S.R., that all nations are independent 
and that consequently any intervention by one 
state in the affairs of another is unlawful. 
They noted that this principle has been de- 
liberately violated by the Soviet leaders with 
the backing of four of their allies. World 
opinion has been profoundly shocked by this 
armed intervention carried out against the 
wishes of the Government and people of 
Czechoslovakia. АП the members of the al- 
liance have denounced this use of force which 
jeopardizes peace and international order and 
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strikes at the principles of the United Nations 
Charter.. 

Like all other peoples, the people of 
Czechoslovakia must be free to shape their 
future without outside interference. Agree- 
ments concluded under the pressure of oc- 
cupying forces can provide: no justification 
for challenging this basic concept. 


[3] 

The contention of the Soviet leadership 
that there exists a right of intervention in the 
affairs of other states deemed to be within a 
so-called “socialist commonwealth” runs 
counter to the basic principles of the United 
Nations Charter, is dangerous to European 
security and has inevitably aroused grave 
anxieties. It gives rise to fear of a further 
use of force in other cases. 

The use of force and the stationing in 
Czechoslovakia of Soviet forces not hitherto 
deployed there have aroused grave uncer- 
tainty and demand great vigilance on the 
part of the allies. 


[4] 

(A) Applied to Germany, the policies 
which the U.S.S.R. derives from its doctrine 
of a so-called “socialist commonwealth” raise 
new obstacles to the rapprochement and ulti- 
mate unification of the two parts of Germany. 
Moreover, they would be contrary to the let- 
ter and spirit of the four-power agreements 
relating to Germany as a whole. 

(B) In this situation, and bearing in mind 
the special responsibilities of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France, the 
ministers reaffirm the determination of the 
alliance to persevere in its efforts to contribute 
to. à peaceful solution of the German ques- 
tion based on the free decision of the German 
people and on the interests of European 
security. 

Their governments do not recognize the 
“G.D.R.” [(the) German Democratic Re- 
public] and they reject all claims which would 
tend to perpetuate the division of Germany 
against the will of the German people. 

(C) Referring to their communiqué issued 
in Reykjavik on 25 June, 1968, the ministers 
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confirm the support of their governments for 
the declared determination of the three pow- 
ers to safeguard Berlin's security and to main- 
tain freedom of access to the city. 

They recall the declaration of the North 
Atlantic Council of Dec. 16, 1958, on Berlin 
and the responsibilities which each member 
state assumed with regard to the security and 
welfare of Berlin. They note with satisfaction 
the important measures taken by the Federal 
Republic of Germany in conformity with the 
status of Berlin for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the viability of the city. 

They associate themselves with the posi- 
tion of the three powers as regards the legiti- 
mate concern of the federal government for 
the welfare and viability of Berlin and as re- 
gards the resulting ties which exist between 
the two on the basis of the arrangements in 
force. 

(D) The ministers associate themselves 
with the call made upon the Soviet Union by 
the three powers to respect the quadripartite 
agreements concerning Berlin and the deci- 
sions taken pursuant to these agreements by 
the United States, France and the United 
Kingdom. 


[5] 

The new uncertainties resulting from 
recent Soviet actions also extend to the Medi- 
terranean basin. This situation requires that 
the allies continue by every available means 
their efforts to promote stability and a just 
and equitable peace, as well as mutual co- 
operation and understanding, in the area. 

The expansion of Soviet activity in the 
Mediterranean, including the increased pres- 
ence of Soviet naval units, requires vigilance 
to safeguard allied security. 


[6] | 

The members of the alliance urge the 
Soviet Union, in the interests of world peace, 
to refrain from using force and interfering 
in the affairs of other states. 

Determined to safeguard the freedom and 
independence of their countries, they could 
not remain indifferent to any development 
which endangers their security. 


Clearly any Soviet intervention directly or 
indirectly affecting the situation in Europe or 
in the Mediterranean would create an inter- 
national crisis with grave consequences. 


[7] 

So long as the Soviet leaders adhere to a 
policy of force, these new uncertainties will 
remain. The allies are convinced that their 
political solidarity remains indispensable to 
discourage aggression and other forms of 
oppression. Above all, they stand wholly de- 
termined to meet their common responsibili- 
ties and, in accordance with the North At- 
lantic Treaty, to defend the members of the 
alliance against any armed attack. 


[8] 

The allies participating in NATO’s inte- 
grated defense program have, therefore, been 
obliged to reassess the state of their defenses. 
They consider that the situation arising from 
recent events calls for a collective response. 

The quality, effectiveness and deployment 
of NATO's forces will be improved in terms 
of both manpower and equipment in order to 
provide a better capability for defense as far 
forward as possible. The quality of reserve 
forces will also be improved and their ability 
to mobilize rapidly will be increased. 

Renewed attention will be directed to the 
provision of reinforcements for the flanks and 
the strengthening of local forces there. 

The conventional capability of NATO’s 
tactical air forces will be increased. Certain 
additional national units will be committed 
to the major NATO commanders. Specific 
measures have been approved within these 
categories of action for improving the con- 
ventional capability of NATO’s forces. 

The ministers agreed that the coordinated 
implementation of these measures and the 
provision of additional budgetary resources to 
the extent necessary to support them would 
form part of the NATO force plan for 1969 
to be submitted in January, 1969. 

They also acknowledged that the solidarity 
of the alliance can be strengthened by co- 
operation between members to alleviate 
burdens arising from balance of payments 
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deficits resulting specifically from military ex- 
penditures for the collective defense. 


[9] 

A year ago, the ministers affirmed in the 
report on the future tasks of the alliance that, 
while maintaining adequate military strength 
and political solidarity to deter any aggressor, 
the alliance should work to promote a policy 
of détente. 

The Soviet Union’s intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia has seriously set back hopes of set- 
tling the outstanding problems which still 
divide the European Continent and Germany 
and of establishing peace and security in 
Europe, and threatens certain of the results 
already achieved in the field of détente. 

Indeed, in view of the action of the five 
members of the Warsaw Pact, the scope and 
level of allied contacts with them have had to 
be reduced. 

[10] 

More specifically, prospects for mutual 
balanced force reductions have suffered a 
severe setback. Nevertheless, the allies in 
close consultation are continuing their studies 
and preparations for a time when the atmos- 
phere for fruitful discussions is more favor- 
able. 

[11] 

In any event, consistent with Western 
values, the political goal remains that of 
secure, peaceful and mutually beneficial re- 
lations between East and West. 

The allies are determined to pursue this 
goal, bearing in mind that the pursuit of 
détente must not be allowed to split the alli- 
ance. 

The search for peace requires progress, con- 
sistent with Western security, in the vital 
fields of disarmament and arms control and 
continuing efforts to resolve the fundamental 
issues which divide East and West. 


[12] 

The North Atlantic Alliance will continue 
to stand as the indispensable guarantor of 
security and the essential foundation for the 
pursuit of European reconciliation. 


: (Continued on page 245) 
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EAST EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 205) 


an inch even in such a relatively trivial matter 
as the problem of the Czechoslovak gold bul- 
lion seized by. the Allies in 1945, valued at 
about $20 million. This has been in United 
States custody ever since the end of World 
War II and the United States has consistently 
refused to return it to the Czechs. 

Here again, the contrast with Poland is 
striking. In November, 1956, shortly after 
Wladyslaw Gomulka's return to power in 
Warsaw, the Eisenhower administration of- 
fered .Poland substantial economic aid, al- 
though there was little concrete evidence that 
the country intended to follow the path of 
democratization. This aid continued for a 
number of years, despite growing signs that 
the "thaw" in Poland was rapidly turning 
back into frost. In the case of Czechoslo- 
vakia, it soon became clear that the country 
was firmly committed to a new liberal course. 
Thousands of Western journalists, scholars, 
students and ordinary tourists were able to see 
for themselves that Czechoslovakia was going 
through a period of peaceful revolution aimed 
at creating a new type of democratic socialism. 

Despite all the evidence and despite all its 
previous solemn declarations stressing its con- 
tinuing interest in the area, the United States 
did not move to help Czechoslovakia. On the 
contrary, in its determination not to antag- 
onize the Soviet Union it did its best to re- 
move any pretext for Soviet displeasure. Time 
and time again, administration officials, in- 
cluding Secretary of State Dean Rusk, were 
carefully noncommittal when asked to com- 
ment on the Czechoslovak developments.'? 
While their excuse was that any favorable 
comment might bring about Soviet wrath and 

10 Of, the Secretary’s press conference of July 30, 
1968. Department of State Bulletin, August 19, 
I This was, at least, the unanimous opinion of 
people I met in Prague in December, 1968. For 
the official United States viewpoint, see Secretary 
Rusk’s address “Some Myths and Misconceptions 
About U.S..Foreign Policy," Department of State 


Bulletin October 7, 1968. 
12 The Меш York Times, November 16, 1968. 
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make the Czech position more difficult, there 
are grounds for suspecting that their real 
reason was the President's desire to stage an- 
other summit meeting with the Russians to 
end the war in Vietnam. It was feared that 
any expression of support for the Dubcek 
regime, however mild, might anger the Soviet 
leaders, thus making such a meeting im- 
possible. 

As it turned out, the President need not 
have worried. From a perspective of several 
months, it is safe to assume that the United 
States hands-off attitude made no difference 
insofar as the Soviet occupation ‘of Czecho- 
slovakia was concerned. The Soviet leader- 
ship was much less (if at all) concerned with 
United States “bridge building” than with the 
effect of Czechoslovak democratization. While 
the United States lack of interest made no 
difference to the Russians, it left a bad im- 
pression in both West and East Europe. 
Many Europeans interpreted United States 
indifference at worst as a sign of United 
States-Soviet collusion to eliminate points of 
possible friction or, at best, as a tacit United 
States reaffirmation of the status quo in 
Europe dating back to the Yalta agreement. 

President Johnson’s persistent attempts to 
meet with Premier Alexei Kosygin even after 
the invasion, coupled with the somewhat 
cynical remarks of Minnesota Senator Eugene 
McCarthy, strengthened the suspicion enter- 
tained by many Europeans that French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle was right to accuse 
the United States of trying to reach a dé- 
tente with the Soviet Union at the expense 
of Europe. Subsequent attempts by the ad- 
ministration to warn the Russians not to 
invade Rumania and Yugoslavia, followed by 
somewhat cryptic statements by Secretary 
Rusk about extending the NATO umbrella to 
Yugoslavia, Austria and Rumania, did little 
to diminish the disappointment with, and lack 
of confidence in, United States policy.” 

The story of United States policy in East 
Europe in recent years makes rather melan- 
choly reading. The question that ought to be 
asked and answered concerns the future of 
United States policy in East Europe after the 
crisis in Czechoslovakia of 1968 and after the 


change of administration in Washington. 
Lack of space prevents a full discussion of 
available alternatives, but some suggestions 
can be. offered. 

The new administration should face 
squarely the question as to whether United 
States engagement in East Europe is in our 
national interest. If the answer is “yes,” 
then the administration should continue the 
policy of “bridge building.” The temporary 
setback in Czechoslovakia should not deter 
President Richard Nixon from pursuing the 
policy of maintaining our presence in East 
Europe. A sincere effort should be made to 
explore other possible “bridges.” Greater at- 
tention should be paid to individual countries, 
to achieve closer relations with those that ob- 
viously show interest in our initiative (Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia and possibly 
Hungary) while reducing our commitments 
to Poland, which shows little or no desire for 
improved relations with the United States. 

The Nixon administration is in a good 
position to pursue these objectives. The re- 
sumption of the Paris peace talks means that 
the United States no longer needs to worry 
about maintaining Soviet goodwill and that 
it can shape its policy accordingly. The Re- 
publican administration cannot be blamed for 
the hands-off policy with regard to Czecho- 
slovakia and thus is in a better position to 
convince West Europe as well as the various 
East European countries that the United 
States intends to continue its policy of “peace- 
ful engagement.” Finally, the change of 
administration in Washington provides a good 
opportunity to experiment with some fresh 
approaches to East Europe. 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN 
TRANSITION 


(Continued from page 211) 


Soviet Union is perhaps nowhere as unpopu- 
lar as in the Communist countries of East 
Europe. Only the Soviet Army can ensure 
the permanence of pro-Soviet allegiances of 
local Communist parties. The Soviet Union 
fears the Marxism of the reformers in East 
Europe. Іп. Czechoslovakia, the quest for 
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internal reforms, for the autonomy to engage 
in socio-economic experimentation and inno- 
vation, for the authority to seek closer ties with 
West European countries will continue, ir- 
respective of the leaders who eventually 
emerge from the current negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. Nationalist-minded Czech 
and Slovak elites will continue to resist the 
stifling embrace of the Russian bear; and any 
leadership seeking to entrench its power by 
means other than Soviet bayonets and secret 
police terror will have to give appropriate 
weight to nationalist aspirations. 

An old Swahili proverb says that “When 
two elephants fight, it is the grass that suffers.” 
In a world where the superpowers feel inse- 
cure, insist on exclusive spheres of influence, 
and accept no restraints upon their actions, 
it is the small nations who suffer first and 
most often. It may be fitting to recall the 
words of the son of the founder of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jan Masaryk ‘(who was murdered by 
the Soviet secret police in 1948) : “In a world 
where there is no security for the small na- 
tions, there can be no security for the large 
nations.” 





YUGOSLAVIA: THE DIPLOMACY 
OF BALANCE 


(Continued from page 217) 


other seeming casualty of the Czechoslovakian 
episode. Questioned closely as to the status 
of the proposed Third Conference of Non- 
Aligned Nations, set for 1969, Tito admitted 
that planning was at a standstill, while 
Yugoslavia waited “until we see where the 
world is headed.” What he did not mention 
was that both Egypt and India, Yugoslavia’s 
partners in the Conference preplanning, had 
refused to condemn the Soviet bloc invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. 

Still, he was sure that the conference 
would eventually be held, for the initiative in 
international affairs must not be allowed to 
rest solely with the great powers. Enlarging 
on this theme, he continued: 

We have no reason to fear that we might be iso- 


lated, no matter on whose initiative. Yugoslavia 
has achieved status and prestige, and we shall 
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endeavor to act in the future in a way that will 
not diminish that prestige. We have taken the 
best path, of exploring together with others real 
possibilities for cooperation at the next Confer- 
ence of Non-Aligned Nations. We are not going 
to get together to condemn anyone, but rather 
to say what we think the world should look 
like. . . .1? : 

Tito’s statement provides a fitting conclu- 
sion to this brief analysis of Yugoslavia's 
recent foreign policy experience, because it 
suggests both the ambitions and the limita- 
tions of Yugoslavia’s role in international 
politics. The invasion of Czechoslovakia and 
its consequences constituted a serious setback 
to Yugoslavia's diplomacy of balance, reduc- 
ing her influence within the Soviet bloc to the 
vanishing point, forcing her to suspend prep- 
arations for the Third Conference of Non- 
Aligned Nations, and rendering her consider- 
ably more dependent upon the West than her 
leaders would have preferred. 

The whole episode illustrates the vulner- 
ability of the diplomacy of balance. But in 
the last analysis, the alternatives to this policy 
are far less attractive to Yugoslavia. More- 
over, the setback was far from overwhelming. 
By the end of 1968, the Yugoslav leaders had 
begun to adjust to the new status quo and 
were well on the way to regaining the dy- 
namic equilibrium that has characterized 
their nation’s diplomacy and maintained its 
integrity since 1948. 


19 Ibid., p. 16. 








TWO GERMANIES: A NATION 
WITHOUT A STATE 


(Continued from page 229) 


on the relations of these components. 
Whether building bridges between East Berlin 
and Bonn will soften the rivalry of the larger 
blocs remains questionable. But the current 
bitterness that separates the Germanies with 
barbed wire and drawn bayonets presents no 
prospect other than a nuclear confrontation 
in which, as so many times in the past, Ger- 
mans on both sides of the border will again 
be dying. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 236) 


the massive American aid programs (dra- 
matized by the Berlin airlift), and then the 
economic “miracle” that nourished democ- 
racy in the West. His detailed analysis of 
the Adenauer and Erhard years is superb, 
and he clarifies some difficult problems fac- 
ing the Federal Republic today, above all 
the question of reunification, the resolution 
of which will be the major test of West 
Germany's apparent, Western - oriented, 
democratic stability. A generous helping of 
useful statistical tables and a set of unusual 
annotated illustration. form an integral 
part of the well-written text. 
George W. Baer 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


MODERN ENGLAND: FROM THE 
18TH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT. 
Ву В. К. Wess. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 1968. xviii, 652 pages and 
index, $12.50 hardcover, $6.50 paperback.) 


The nature of the modern world in a 
large measure has been determined by the 
activities of Englishmen: the early devel- 
opment of the still ongoing process of in- 
dustrialization, the example of constitu- 
tional accommodation and relative social 
stability in the midst of rapid change, and 
the establishment of a vast empire that 
made the rest of the world conscious of Eu- 
rope’s accomplishments. Great Britain be- 
came the greatest nation in the world, but 
the days of that preeminence are now over 
and, no matter how grand their legacy, the 
English for the last fifty years have gradu- 
ally divested themselves of the cost and de- 
mands of “greatness.” To indicate the pace 
of change, the author poses the rhetorical 
question: If the United Nations were re- 
founded today, would Britain's right to a 
seat on the Security Council be as self- 
evident as it appeared in 1945? 

In his well-written and useful book, Pro- 
fessor Webb presents a knowledgeable and 
accurate survey of the main events and fea- 


tures of these last two remarkable centuries 
of English history. G.W.B. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS SINCE 
1945. Bv PETER Catvocoressi. (New 
York: Frederick А. Praeger, 1968. 480 
pages and index, $7.50 hardcover, $3.95 
paperback.) 


'The scope of this work is world-wide. It 
is mainly, and reasonably, organized along 
geographic lines (e.g., Asia, Africa), and 
the broad implications of most contempo- 
rary events are related and are discussed 
in the various appropriate chapters. 

The book is easy to read because much 
thought has been given to the writing. 
The author intends the book to stand on 
its own; there are no footnotes and no bib- 
liography. Professor Calvocoressi is a com- 
petent and reliable guide to the interna- 
tional affairs of the past quarter-century. 

G.W.B. 








NATO COMMUNIQUE 


(Continued from page 241) 

By its constitution the alliance is of indefi- 
nite duration. Recent events have further 
demonstrated that its continued existence is 
more than ever necessary. 








SOVIET COMMUNIQUE 
(Continued from page 239) 


political, cultural and other spheres, and also 
strengthening of relations between towns and 
regions which maintain traditional friendly 
contacts. 

The most important problems of insuring 
international peace and security were also 
discussed. The sides confirmed their deter- 
mination to follow unswervingly the jointly 
drafted foreign political course in the inter- 
ests of strengthening the socialist community 
and the successful struggle against the policy 
of imperialist powers. 

In this the delegations view as their prime 
task the implementation of measures to create 
a reliable barrier in the way of the mounting 
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revanchist strivings of West German milita- 
ristic forces, the rendering of effective aid to 
the people of struggling Vietnam, the curbing 
of the imperialist aggression in the Middle 
East area. 

The talks passed in a spirit of comradeship, 
businesslike cooperation and frankness. 


PRAVDA COMMUNIQUE 
(Continued from page 238) 
munity, would have come into conflict with 
its own vital interests and would have been 

detrimental to the other socialist states. 

Such “self-determination,” as a result of 
which NATO troops would have been able 
to come up to the Soviet border, while the 
community of European socialist countries 
would have been split, in effect encroaches 
upon the vital interests of the peoples of these 
countries and conflicts, at the very root of it, 
with the right of these people to socialist self- 
determination. 

Discharging their internationalist duty to- 
ward the fraternal peoples of Czechoslovakia 
and defending their own socialist gains, the 
U.S.S.R. and the other socialist states had to 
act decisively and they did act against the 
antisocialist forces in Czechoslovakia. 

* * * 


The interests of the socialist community 
and of the whole revolutionary movement, 
the interests of socialism in Czechoslovakia 
demand complete exposure and political iso- 
lation of the reactionary forces in that coun- 
try, consolidation of the working people and 
consistent implementation of the Moscow 
agreement between the Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak leaders. 

There is no doubt that the actions of the 
five allied socialist countries in Czechoslo- 
vakia directed to the defense of the vital in- 
terests of the socialist community, and the 
sovereignty of socialist Czechoslovakia first 
and foremost, will be increasingly supported 
by all those who have the interest of the pres- 
ent revolutionary movement, of peace and 
security of peoples, of democracy and social- 
ism at heart. 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of February, 1969, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Alliance for Progress 


Feb. 3—According to the Inter-American 
Committee of the Alliance for Progress, the 
growth rate of the Gross National Product 
for Alliance members was 5.5 per cent in 
1968; in 1966 and 1967, the growth rate 
averaged 4.3 per cent of the G.N.P. 


Berlin Crisis 

(See also Germany, Democratic Republic of) 

Feb. 28—The U.S.S.R. and East Germany 
warn that they plan to apply selective re- 
striction on traffic on the access routes be- 
tween West Berlin and West Germany. 


European Economic Community 

(Common Market) 
(See also France) 

Feb. 24—French Foreign Minister Michel 
Debré tells ambassadors from Belgium, 
Italy, West Germany, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands that the E.E.C. conflict over 
British membership does not lessen France's 
wish to continue to cooperate with her 
Common Market partners. 


French-Speaking Community 

Feb. 23—The New York Times reports that 
at a meeting in Niamey, Niger, last week, 
representatives from French-speaking coun- 
tries in Europe, North America, Asia and 
Africa agreed to set up an agency in Paris 
"to act as a clearing house for member 
countries in the fields of culture and tech- 
nology" to facilitate cooperation and ex- 
changes. 


International Confederation of 
Free Trede Unions 


Feb. 20— The president of the U.S. American 


Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, George Meany, declares that 
his organization is resigning from the 
I.C.F.T.U.; he charges that some members 
of the international organization are seek- 
ing "rapprochement" with Moscow, and 
that its finances have been mismanaged. 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 2—In Gaza, Israeli forces with night- 
sticks herd some 2,000 to 3,000 rioting 
Arab girls back into 3 girls’ high schools. 
90 of the girls are injured. 

The U.S. magazine Newsweek publishes 
an exclusive interview with U.A.R. Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser, who declares 
that in exchange for Israeli withdrawal 
from territories occupied during the June, 
1967, 6-day war, the U.A.R. would offer a 
5-point plan providing for: “a declaration 
of nonbelligerence; the recognition of the 
right of each country to live in peace; the 
territorial integrity of all countries in the 
Middle East, including Israel, in recognized 
and secure borders; freedom of navigation 
on international waterways; a just solution 
to the Palestinian refugee problem.” 

Feb. 4— Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
criticizes Nasser’s proposals for a Middle 
East settlement as outlined in the Newsweek 
interview as “a plan for liquidating Israel 
in two stages.” 

It is reported that yesterday in Cairo an 
election was held for a new 11-man execu- 
tive committee of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. Yasir Arafat, head of the 
commando group Al Fatah, is elected chair- 
man of the P.L.O. today. 

Feb. 6—Israeli soldiers in Nablus on the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank fight with pro- 


Nasser demonstrators. 
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Feb. 13—The Jordanian representative to the 
U.N. asks U.N. Secretary General U Thant 
to urge Israel to rescind legislation under 
which all Jerusalem is to be united under 
Israeli rule. The implementation of the 
law, scheduled to take effect February 23, 
has been postponed by the Israeli govern- 
ment until May. 

Feb. 18—During a stopover in Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, an Israeli El AI airliner is attacked 
by 4 Arab terrorists using a machinegun. 
An Israeli "security guard" aboard the 
plane shoots and kills one attacker. 

U.N. Secretary General Thant deplores 
the Arab attack on the Israeli plane and 
expresses hope that Israel will refrain from 
retaliation. 

Feb. 20—In a note to U Thant from Israeli 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban, Arab govern- 
ments are charged with complicity in the 
terrorists attack on an Israeli plane at the 
Zurich airport. The note asks U Thant to 
elaborate on his plea for *constructive in- 
ternational action" to prevent the recur- 
rence of such violence. 

Feb. 21—In Jerusalem’s largest supermarket, 
a bomb planted by terrorists explodes. Two 
young Israelis are killed; 9 are injured. 

Feb. 24—Israeli planes attack 2 Arab com- 
mando bases 30 miles inside Syria which 
are reportedly bases for Al Fatah, the larg- 
est Arab commando organization. 


Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(O.E.C.D.) 

Feb. 13—At a ministerial conference of the 
O.E.C.D., U.S. Under Secretary of State 
Elliot Lee Richardson assures the 22 mem- 
ber-nations that U.S. President Richard 
Nixon's administration plans to work for 
greater trade liberalization. 


United Nations 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


War in Vietnam 

Feb. 1—At the U.S. artillery base near Tay- 
ninh, 43 miles northwest of Saigon, U.S. 
troops fight 500 North Vietnamese for 5 


hours. 
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Feb. 3—In Paris for the peace talks, South 
Vietnamese Vice President Nguyen Cao 
Ky declares that his government is ready 
to “hold private talks now" with North 
Vietnamese representatives. He also asserts 
that he is “ready to make more concessions, 
in any field, if we are sure to reach some 
result.” 

Feb. 4—The U.S. Air Force reveals that it 
will give South Vietnam’s Air Force 60 jet 
fighter-bombers. 

Allied officials disclose that Vietcong 
terrorist activities increased by almost 30 
per cent in January, 1969, over December, 
1968. 

Feb. 6—South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu declares that his country will 
not abandon the Paris peace talks until 
a settlement is reached. 

At the third plenary meeting of the 
broadened Paris peace talks, the appeal of 
the U.S. and South Vietnam for recon- 
sideration of Allied proposals to deescalate 
the war in Vietnam is rejected by North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong. 

Feb. 8—Vice President Ky leaves Paris for 
Saigon. 

Feb. 10—Le Duc Tho, political leader of the 
North Vietnamese delegation in Paris, 
leaves for consultations in Hanoi with 
planned stopovers in Moscow and Peking. 

Feb. 13—The fourth plenary session of the 
Paris peace talks is held. 

Feb. 15— The South Vietnamese government 
announces a 24-hour truce for Allied troops 
and its own forces beginning at midnight, 
because of the Lunar New Year, or Tet. 
The Vietcong holiday truce begins early 
today, and is scheduled to last 7 days. 

Feb. 23— Saigon and about 30 other South 
Vietnamese towns, cities and bases arc 
shelled by enemy forces. This is the first 
rocket attack on Saigon since the U.S. 
stopped the bombing of North Vietnam 
November 1, 1968. 

Feb. 24—Enemy forces strike simultaneously 
against Saigon and 115 other towns and 
military posts in South Vietnam. 

Feb. 25—Enemy forces attack 60 towns and 
military posts in South Vietnam. 
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North Vietnamese troops stage 2 attacks 
on-U.S. Marines in an area south of the 
demilitarized zone. Enemy suicide troops 
with explosives strapped on their backs 
blow holes in the barbed wire surrounding 
the edge of а Marine camp. 

Ky returns to Paris from South Vietnam. 

'The Hanoi radio broadcasts a statement 
by the North Vietnam Foreign Affairs 
Ministry asserting that the U.S. halt in the 
bombing of North Vietnam was uncon- 
ditional. The Foreign Affairs Ministry 
denies U.S. allegations that North Vietnam 
had agreed not to shell civilian centers in 
South Vietnam or to violate the demilitar- 
ized zone. 

Feb. 27—Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
attacks on towns and bases in South Viet- 
nam continue for the 4th consecutive day. 


Western European Union 


Feb. 26—The Council of the Western Euro- 
pean Union meets in London; France is 
boycotting the session. (See also France.) 


ARGENTINA 


Feb. 7—-Foreign Minister Nicanor Costa 
Méndez tells reporters that the Latin 
American countries are exchanging views 
on their position toward the Nixon ad- 
ministration, but denies that they are try- 
ing to form a common front to meet the 
new administration. 


AUSTRALIA 


Feb. 10—Prime Minister John Gorton an- 
nounces the appointment of Paul Hasluck, 
former Minister for External Affairs, as the 
new Governor General. In this position, 
Hasluck will be the head of state and rep- 
resentative of Queen Elizabeth IT. 


BOLIVIA 


Feb. 1—-President René Barrientos Ortuño 
accuses Cuba of preparing a “new adven- 
ture" against Bolivia to "revenge" the col- 
lapse of the rebellion led by Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara, the late aide to Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro. ; 

Feb. 2—1t is reported from La Paz that an 
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“additionality clause,’ which was added to 
USS. foreign aid loans last year in an effort 
to ease U.S. balance of payments problems, 
has brought American assistance to Bolivia 
to a standstill. 


BRAZIL 


Feb. 8—The Brazilian government announces 
the indefinite suspension of 5 state legis- 
lative assemblies and the dismissal of 33 
more federal lawmakers. The assemblies of 
Guanabara, São Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Pernambuco and Sergipe states are sus- 
pended on charges of corruption. 

Feb. 26—Civilian legislators are brought 
under additional controls by the regime of 
President Artur da Costa e Silva. Salaries 
and bonuses for “special sessions” are 
limited and interim elections are forbidden. 

Feb. 27—New government decrees provide 
for rapid expropriation of large estates in 
an effort to speed agrarian reform. 


CANADA 


Feb. 4—Secretary of State for External 
Affairs Mitchell Sharp indicates that 
Canada may be willing to sever diplomatic 
relations with Taiwan in preparation for 
the resumption of ties with the People’s 
Republic of China. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 


Feb. 3—Reports from Hong Kong describe 
large-scale troop movements, which are 
apparently being ordered in an effort to 
remove the troops from areas where they 
have become too involved with local fac- 
tions. 

Feb. 8—Visitors to Peking report that new 
organizations of Red Guards are being 
formed among children in the 3%-to 6- 
year-old age groups. 

Feb. 19—The official Chinese newspaper 
Jenmin Jih Pao attacks President Richard 
Nixon and U.S. “monopoly-capitalism” 
and declares that proposed talks between 
U.S. and Chinese representatives in War- 
saw have been cancelled. 


COLOMBIA 


Feb. 6—Governor Mejia Duque of Risaralda 
Province asks the "immediate retirement? 
of 10 to 18 U.S. Peace Corps workers in 
the city of Pereira. А government spokes- 
man says the Governor acted on the request 
of the Mayor of Pereira, who has accused 
the Peace Corps workers of seeking to turn 
the citizenry against President Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo. 


CUBA 


Feb. 11—It is reported that yesterday the 
Havana Radio announced а Cuban-Soviet 
trade agreement which provides for a large 
Soviet credit to cover Cuban deficits in ex- 
ports in 1969 in trade with the Soviet 
Union. 

The U.S. State Department announces 
that Cuba has agreed to a U.S. proposal 
for facilitating the return of passengers 
aboard airplanes hijacked to Havana. It 
is agreed that passengers will be allowed to 
return on the hijacked planes if the air- 
line accepts full responsibility for the safety 
of the aircraft. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Feb, 2—The chairman of Czechoslovakia's 
National Front, Evzen Erban, heads a dele- 
gation to Moscow to “normalize” relations 
with the Warsaw Pact countries which in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia in August, 1968. 

Feb. 5— Party leader Alexander Dubcek says 
he will take “resolute steps? against neo- 
stalinist extremists and against those who 
insist on pressing reforms. Не urges party 
unity in the country's "serious crisis." 

It is reported that Czechoslovak courts 
are continuing to “rehabilitate” citizens im- 
prisoned during the Stalinist regime. Com- 
pensation for lost wages and property is 
being paid to the victims. 

Feb. 7—Pledges of commercial credits 
amounting to $200 million to $300 million 
are announced by Premier Oldrich Cernik. 
The credits, reportedly from Western com- 
mercial banks, will be used to help modern- 
ize Czechoslovak industries. 

Feb, 28—Rude Pravo, the Gommunist party 
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newspaper, rejects any “return to out- 
dated centralist forms” of world commu- 
nism. 


EIRE 


Feb. 1—Teachers in the nation’s high schools 
strike for higher wages. 

Feb. 6—Bakery workers join in a general 
strike of maintenance workers begun yes- 
terday. Fifteen major unions agree to 
meet with employers to begin wage negotia- 
tions. 

Feb. 12—Some 50,000 workers are made idle 
by a general strike. The government esti- 
mates export losses at $2.4 million a day. 


FRANCE 


Feb. 2—President Charles de Gaulle proposes 
extensive constitutional reforms to give 
more autonomy to the provinces. 

Feb. 17—The government announces it will 
end all participation in the Western Euro- 
pean Union, the group composed of Britain 
and the 6 members of the Common Market. 
The government charges that Britain is try- 
ing to use the union as a "back door" to 
force entry into the Common Market, from 
which she has been barred by French veto. 

Feb. 21—According to British government 
sources, President de Gaulle has suggested 
replacing the European Common Market 
with a new trading group that would in- 
clude Great Britain, with an inner direc- 
torate of France, Britain, West Germany 
and Italy. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (East) 
(See also Germany, Federal Republic of; 
U.S.S.R.; Intl, Berlin Crisis) 


Feb. 6—The East German government warns 
West Germany against announced plans to 
have the West German Federal Assembly 
meet in West Berlin to elect a new West 
German President. 

Feb. 12—The East German government sends 
strong protest notes to the United States, 
‘Britain and France declaring that the West 
German government has no right to hold 
elections in West Berlin, 
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Feb. 14—1t is disclosed by West German gov- 

. ernment sources that East Germany is prac- 
ticing jamming radio and radar equipment 
on West European planes that are using the 
air corridors to West Berlin. 

Feb. 15— Restrictions are increased on over- 
land travel from West Germany to West 
Berlin. In an attempt to force cancellation 
of the presidential election scheduled for 
March 5, 1969, by West Germany in West 
Berlin, East Germany has instituted fre- 
quent inspections and delays at checkpoints 
along the highways leading to Berlin. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(Wes?) 

(See also Germany, Democratic Republic of; 
U.S.S.R.) 


Feb. 25—In an address to the Cabinet, Chan- 
cello Kurt Georg Kiesinger urges the 
Soviets to "give some sign that through a 
practical solution a service to the cause of 
peace can be performed. He is hopeful 
that an easing of tensions might result from 
an agreement to permit freer travel be- 
tween East and West Berlin in exchange 
for the transfer of the West German presi- 
dential elections away from West Berlin. 


GUATEMALA 

Feb. 3—Guatemala’s Christian Democratic 
party nominates Jorge Lucas Caballeros, 
former Minister of the Interior, as its candi- 
date in the presidential election scheduled 
for 1970. 

Feb. 20—Brigadier General Rolando Chin- 
chilla Aguilar is replaced as Defense Minis- 
ter by Brigadier General Doroteo Reyes 
Santacruz. Chinchilla has been widely 
mentioned as a possible presidential candi- 
date of the government's Revolutionary 
party. 

INDIA 

Feb. 5—9Balloting begins in state elections for 
seats in the State Assembly in New Delhi. 

Feb. 11—The ruling Congress party wins the 
majority of seats in Uttar Pradesh province. 

Feb. 12—A coalition of parties led by the 
Left Communists defeats the Congress party 
in West Bengal. ` i 
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Feb. 25—Most Cabinet posts in West Bengal 
go to Left Communists in the new United 
Front government installed today. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Feb. 26—Premier Levi Eshkol dies following 
a heart attack. Deputy Premier Yigal 
Allon will head a caretaker government. 


ITALY 


Feb. 5—A one-day general strike shuts down 
industries and ports throughout Italy as 
union members strike for better pensions. 
This is the third national work stoppage in 
3 months. 

Feb. 8—Speaking at the 12th congress of the 
Italian Communist party, leader Luigi 
Longo assails the Warsaw Pact invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in August, 1968. Nonethe- 
less, he withdraws objections to a Soviet 
plan for a summit meeting of all Com- 
munist parties later in 1969. 

Feb. 11—The Communist party congress 
cheers the name of Czechoslovak Com- 
munist leader Alexander Dubcek. The 
Soviet representative, Boris Ponomarev, re- 
ceives only polite applause. 

Feb. 13—Italian labor unions and the gov- 
ernment have reached agreement on in- 
creased pensions, according to an an- 
nouncement from Rome. 


MOZAMBIQUE 
Feb. 3—The leader of the anti-Portuguese 
liberation front, Eduardo Chivambo Mond- 
lane, is assassinated in Tanzania. Mond- 
lane united several nationalist groups op- 
posed to continued Portuguese rule, and 
led their struggle for independence. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Feb. 25—Prime Minister Keith J. Holyoake 
says that Australia and New Zealand will 
maintain military forces in Malaysia and 
Singapore after the British withdraw their 
defense forces from the area in 1971. 


NiCARAGUA 
Feb. 6—It is disclosed that Nicaragua has 


carried out her first commercial transaction 
with a Communist country since 1945. The 
Managua Cotton Cooperative says it has 
sold 25,000 bales of cotton to Czechoslo- 
vakia at $24.50 a bale. 


NIGERIA 
Feb. 17—A proposal by former Nigerian 
President Nnamdi Azikiwe for ending the 
war with secessionist Biafra is rejected by 
the Nigerian federal government. 


PAKISTAN 

Feb. 1—President Mohammed Ayub Khan 
announces that he will discuss constitu- 
tional changes with the responsible leaders 
of opposition parties. 

Feb. 6—A formal invitation to confer on 
political problems is extended by Ayub 
Khan to a Central Democratic Action 
Committee. 

Feb. 14—Ayub Khan grants 2 of the 3 de- 
mands made by political opponents. He 
releases a number of political detainees and 
lifts a “state of emergency” imposed in 
1965. 

Feb. 19—Violence continues as opposition 
leaders cancel plans for talks with Ayub 
Khan. 

Feb. 21—Ayub Khan announces he will not 
run for the presidency next year in view of 
the unrest in the country. 

Feb. 23—Zulikar Ali Bhutto, the leader of the 
opposition, announces he will not run for 
the presidency if the opposition parties can 
agree on a candidate from East Pakistan. 
Ali Bhutto is a West Pakistani. The East 
Pakistanis have been protesting their “un- 
der-representation” in government. 


PANAMA 
Feb. 7—Guerrillas appear to have opened a 
new front in the mountains of central 
Panama, 125 miles west of the capital. 
Colonel Boris Martinez, Chief of Staff of 
the National Guard, confirms the death of 
2 members of the Guard in a clash with 
guerrillas in the area on February 2. Pre- 
vious guerrilla activity has been confined 
to the western province of Chiriqui, in the 

area bordering Costa Rica. 
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Feb. 23—The government announces the 
abolition of a dozen or more political 
parties. 


PERU 


Feb. 1—Peru and the Soviet Union agree to 
establish diplomatic relations. The revolu- 
tionary military government of Peru earlier 
established diplomatic relations with 3 
other Communist countries: Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia. 

Feb. 5— The deadline for the payment of a 
$14.4 million bill charged by the govern- 
ment against the International Petroleum 
Company passes. With the passing of the 
deadline, the Peruvian military regime 
claims the right to auction off all the com- 
pany’s holdings. 

Feb. 6—President Juan Velasco Alvarado, 
in a speech to the nation, announces that 
his regime has begun steps to collect $690,- 
524,283 which he describes as a debt the 
International Petroleum Company owes to 
the people of Peru for its activities in the 
nation since 1924. 

Feb. 12—A Peruvian Navy gunboat fires on 
U.S. tuna boats fishing off the Peruvian 
coast. One boat is damaged, captured and 
later freed at the northern port of Talara 
after the captain pays a fine. Peru claims 
jurisdiction of waters 200 miles offshore. 
The U.S. recognizes a 3-mile limit plus an 
additional 9-mile fishing zone. 

Feb. 13— The government says it reserves the 
right to take whatever measures it deems 
necessary to protect Peru’s economy if the 
17.5. retaliates for the seizure of the In- 
ternational Petroleum Company properties 
in Peru without compensation. U.S. law 
requires the cessation of economic aid to 
any country expropriating U.S. property if 
compensation is not paid within 6 months 
of the seizure date. 

Feb. 15—In the second successive night of 
anti-U.S. bombing, 2 bombs explode outside 
the General Motors plant and 1 explodes in 
the garden of the U.S. cultural institute in 
Lima. 

Feb. 16—Peru recalls to Lima for consulta- 
tion her ambassadors to Washington and 
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to the Organization of American States. 

Feb. 17—Peru signs her first trade accord 
with the Soviet Union. 

Feb. 22—It is reported that the military re- 
gime has permitted political leader Victor 
Raul Haya de la Torre to return to the 
country after an 11-month absence. 


RUMANIA 


Feb. 8—The new Soviet doctrine of the 
“limited sovereignty” of Communist coun- 
tries is denounced by President Nicolae 
Ceausescu. Ceausescu emphasizes Ru- 
mania's belief in the independence and 
sovereignty of Communist countries and 
urges "noninterference in internal affairs." 


SOUTHERN YEMEN 


Feb. 12— President Qahtan al-Shaabi tells a 
Yemeni crowd that during his recent visit 
to the U.S.S.R., Southern Yemen was given 
generous Soviet aid. 


SPAIN 


Feb. 3—The government closes a large steel 
mill after a 3-day strike protesting the gov- 
ernment’s imposition of a “state of emer- 
gency” last month. 

Feb. 12—Fines and prison terms are levied 
against 16 union members and 5 Basque 
nationalists accused of attending illegal 
meetings and distributing leaflets. 


THAILAND 


Feb. 10—The first general election in 11 years 
is held in Thailand. The country has been 
ruled by a military government since 1958. 
A new constitution promulgated in June, 
1968, provides for popular elections to a 
House of Representatives. ИК. 

Feb. 12—The United Thai People's party, 
headed by Premier Thanom Kittikachorn, 
wins a commanding lead in the general ele- 
tions. 


TURKEY 


Feb. 8—Foreign Ministry spokesmen deny 
that Soviet submarines are being permitted 
to pass through the Bosporus to the Medi- 
terranean Sea from the Black Sea. Zeki 
Kuneralp, general secretary for the minis- 
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try, says that such passage would violate 
the Montreux Convention and that Turkey 
would not permit it. 


U.S.S.R. 


(See also Germany, Democratic Republic of; 
Germany, Federal Republic of) 

Feb. 7—Reports from West German govern- 
ment sources indicate that the Soviets have 
offered West Germany "generous considera- 
tion” if they will sign the international 
treaty to halt the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Feb. 10—The commander of the Warsaw 
Pact military forces, Marshal Ivan Yaku- 
bovsky, flies to East Germany to discuss 
growing East-West conflict over access to 
West Berlin. 

Feb. 21—It is announced in Moscow that 
Soviet and East German troops will hold 
exercises in East Germany during the elec- 
tion of West Germany’s President in West 
Berlin. 

Feb. 23—The Soviet government offers to 
ask for a concession from East Germany if 
the West Germans will shift their presiden- 
tial election from West Berlin. The con- 
cession would include permission for West 
Germans to visit relatives in East Germany 
during the Easter holidays—the first passes 
offered in 3 years. 


UNITED KINGDOM, THE 
(See also France) 

Feb. i—The government announces that 
strikes during 1968 cost British industry 
4.7 million man-days. 

Feb. 4— London dockworkers call a wildcat 
strike for higher pay. 

Feb. 13— January, 1969, figures released by 
the Board of Trade show that the trade gap 
has been reduced to a 6-month low. 

Feb. 25—It is reported that yesterday's gen- 
eral election in Northern Ireland failed to 
give a majority to Prime Minister Terence 
O'Neill. O'Neill had called for a moderate 
reform to give greater civil rights to the 
Catholic minority. 

Feb. 27— British banks raise their rate from 
7 per cent to 8 per cent in a move to reduce 


imports and strengthen the balance of pay- 
ments. 


British Territories 
Anguilla 

Feb. 7—By a vote of 1,739 to 4, the citizens 
of the island of Anguilla in the Caribbean 
vote to cut their ties with Britain and be- 
come the Western Hemisphere’s smallest 
republic. Anguilla, linked to Britain since 
1650, has been part of a 3-island federation 
with St. Kitts and Nevis. Anguillans claim 
they have been neglected by the larger 
islands. 

Feb. 18—The temporary ruling council of 
Anguilla sets elections for March 11 and 
March 25 for the 11-member legislature, 
and April 3 for the election of a President 
and Vice President. 


UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 
(See also Govt., Feb. 13) 


Feb. 10—Secretary of Health, Education and 
‘Welfare Robert H. Finch declares that the 
administration plans to enforce school de- 
segregation in the North and in the South. 

In Chicago, a federal judge rules that 
the Chicago Housing Authority has uncon- 
stitutionally practiced racial discrimination 
in selecting sites for public housing and 
in methods of assigning tenants. Fewer 
Negroes are assigned to projects in pre- 
dominantly white areas; fewer public hous- 
ing sites are rejected in Negro areas than 
in white areas. | 

Feb. 11—The Justice Department charges 
that the Houston, Texas, Independent 
School District is illegally maintaining a 
dual school system. for most white and 
black students. The department asks a 
federal district court to void the district's 
freedom-of-choice desegregation plan. The 
district is the largest in the South and the 
sixth largest in the country. 

In Richmond, Virginia, a 3-judge fed- 
eral court says the state's prograrn of tuition 
grants for children attending private schools 
is unconstitutional. 
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In Montgomery, Alabama, a 3-judge fed- 
eral court orders the state of Alabama to 
integrate the staff and the patients in its 
3 mental hospitals within 1 year. 


Economy 


Feb. 26—Some 4.9 million cars and trucks are 
recalled for repair of possible safety defects 
by the General Motors Corporation; this is 
the largest recall in the history of the auto- 
mobile industry. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


Feb. 5—The U.S. suggests to the U.S.S.R., 
Great Britain and France that preliminary 
conferences should be held at the U.N. 
to explore the possibility of а Middle East 
settlement. 

President Richard Nixon asks the Senate 
to ratify the treaty to halt the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. 

Feb. 6—The President announces at his news 
conference that he plans to tour West 
Europe for 9 days, starting February 23, in 
a move aimed at "strengthening and re- 
vitalizing" the North Atlantic community. 

Feb. 17— The President announces that New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller (R.) has 
agreed to undertake a series of visits to 
Latin American countries to consult with 
political leaders there “concerning the de- 
velopment of common goals and joint pro- 

` grams of action which will strengthen West- 

. ern Hemisphere unity and accelerate the 
pace of economic development." 

President Nixon confers with Anatoly 
Dobrynin, the: Soviet Ambassador to the 
U.S., for an hour. 

Feb. 19—According to The New York Times, 
Communist sources have revealed that Do- 
brynin issued a general invitation to the 
President to visit Moscow; the substance 

` of the President's meeting with the Soviet 
Ambassador on February 17 is not dis- 
closed. 

Feb. 23— President Nixon arrives in Belgium 
at the beginning of an 8-day working visit 
to West Europe. 

Feb. 24— The President confers with British 
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Prime Minister Harold Wilson in London. 
Feb. 28—President Nixon arrives in. France 
after conferences in Rome. 


Government 


Feb. 3—President Nixon names New York 
State Education: Commissioner James E. 
Allen: as United States Commissioner of 
Education; Allen will also assume the duties 
of the Assistant Secretary for Education in 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Feb. 5—The President announces that all 
postmaster and rural letter carrier appoint- 
ments are to be removed from the political 
patronage system. 

The House Rules Committee votes. 12 
to 3 to refuse to clear for floor action a 
resolution vetoing the scheduled pay raises 
for members of Congress, Cabinet officers 
and federal judges. The raises will be ef- 
fective February 15 under a 1967 law that 
provides that the President's proposals for 
such raises are effective in 30 days unless 
the proposals are vetoed by the House or 
Senate. The Senate refused to veto the 
raises yesterday, voting 47 to 34. 

Feb. 6— President Nixon announces that John 
A. Hannah, president of. Michigan State 
University, is to head the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, succeeding Wil- 
liam S. Gaud. 

Feb. 7—For the second time in a week, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Walter J. Hickel orders 
oil companies to stop drilling the off- 
shore oil wells in the Santa Barbara (Cali- 
fornia) Channel. The drilling has.caused 
an oil slick on a 200-square-mile area of the 
Pacific Ocean off California's coast. 

The President names California State 
Assemblyman John С. Veneman, Jr., as 
Under Secretary of Не, Education апа 
Welfare. 

Feb. 8—The leaking oil well off the Cali- 
fornia coast is sealed; it produced an oil 
slick on 800 square miles of ocean, includ- 
ing nearly 30 miles of coastline. 

Feb. 9—More oil leaks into the: Santa Ваг- 
bara Channel; a spokesman for the Union 
Oil Company says the oil is not a new leak 


but is "bleeding off from the oil-bearing 
sands on the ocean floor.” 


Feb. 12—President Nixon names James 


Farmer, former national director of CORE 
(the Congress of Racial Equality) as As- 
sistant Secretary. of Health, Education and 
Welfare for Administration. Farmer is the 
first nationally known Negro to accept a 
post in the Nixon administration. 


Feb. 13—Secretary: of Health, Education and 


Welfare Robert Finch anounces that effec- 
tive March 16 the department will cut off 
federal funds for 3 Southern school districts 
that have refused to comply with federal 
orders for satisfactory desegregation. 


Feb. 14— Senators and Representatives re- 


ceive a pay raise; their salaries increase 
from $30,000 to $42,500 annually. 


Feb. 15— To give his new staff time to study 


the measures, Secretary of Labor George 
P. Shultz postpones for 90 days implemen- 
tation of a list of new industrial health and 
safety standards signed by his predecessor, 
W. Willard Wirtz. Shultz action, which 
postpones the institution of mine safety re- 
forms, is criticized by those who are urging 
stricter mine safety measures. 


Feb. 16—It is reported that the Nixon ad- 


ministration plans to replace Director of 
the Bureau of Mines John F. O’Leary with 
H. Beecher Charmbury, Pennsylvania's Sec- 
retary of Mines and Mineral Industries. 
O’Leary is a strong advocate of stricter 
regulation of health and safety regulations 
for the nation's mines. 


Feb. 17—Hickel declares that the oil com- 


panies involved are responsible for controll- 
ing and removing oil slicks and other 
pollution in the wake of offshore drilling 
operations; no proof that the company is 
at fault is required. If the company fails 
to act, the federal government is to remove 
the pollution and charge the cost to the 
company involved. 


Feb. 18—A $100,000 cut made by the Senate 


Rules Committee in the budget of the 
Senate Committee investigating hunger 
and malnutrition in the USS. is rejected by 
voice vote in the Senate. Shortly before 
the vote, South Carolina Senator Ernest 


Hollings (D.) tells the committee that 
there is widespread hunger among his con- 
stituents and that he bears a share of the 
responsibility for not acknowledging it 
sooner. 

The House of Representatives votes to 
change the name of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities (H.U.A.C.) to 
the House Internal Security Committee. 

Feb. 19—President Nixon tells Congress that 
he will retain the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity but will move the Head Start 
program to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and the Job Corps 
to the Department of Labor. 

Feb. 20—President Nixon assumes “full re- 
sponsibility for oil import policies." 

The President asks Congress to pass a 
constitutional amendment providing that 
a candidate could become President of the 
United States with 40 per cent of the Elec- 
toral College vote; at present, a candidate 
must win a majority of the electoral vote. 
He also suggests that the electoral votes of 
each state should be divided *in a manner 
that may more closely approximate the 
popular vote than does the present system.” 

Feb. 22—H. Beecher Gharmbury says he will 
remain as Pennsylvania’s Secretary of 
Mines and Mineral Industries, refusing 
Hickel’s invitation to replace John O'Leary 
as director of the Bureau of Mines. 

The White House reveals that Securities 
and Exchange Commission member Hamer 
H. Budge has been appointed as chairman 
of the commission, succeeding Manuel F. 
Cohen, a Democrat, who has resigned. 

Feb. 24— President Nixon asks Congress to 
pass new legislation changing the form of 
the ceiling on the national debt: he sug- 
gests that the ceiling should apply only to 
that part of the debt held by the general 
public, and that it not be applicable to in- 
vestments of the Governments “trust 
funds" in Government bonds. If the 
change were made, the President suggests, 
the ceiling could be lowered from $365 bil- 
lion to $300 billion, and if the budget were 
balanced, the debt ceiling would not con- 
tinue to rise. 
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Feb. 26— The Coast Guard reports that a new 


leak is gushing oil into the Pacific Ocean; 
the slick is reported to be 6 miles long and 
150 yards wide. The leak comes from the 
same platform as the leak that caused the 
temporary federal ban on drilling in Cali- 
fornia's Santa Barbara Channel. 

Governors meeting at the National 
Governors Conference endorse President 
Nixon's statement of February 24 taking a 
stern stand against university campus dis- 
ruption. 


Labor 


(See also Intl, I.C.F.T.U.) 


Feb. 4—-President of the A.F.L—-C.LO. 


George Meany reveals that the A.F.L.- 
C.LO. will raise $220,000 to pay the fine 
levied against the United Federation of 
Teachers for conducting a strike against 
New York City's public schools in 1968. 


Feb. 10—The Oil, Chemical and Atomic 


Workers International Union reveals that 
it has reached an agreement with the Shell 
Oil Company and the Continental Oil 
Company, covering some 1,745 workers; 
the agreement must be ratified by the 
workers. In the event of ratification, some 
16,000 oil workers will still be on strike. 
The strike began January 4, and originally 
involved 60,000 workers. (See also Cur- 
rent History, March, 1969, U.S., Labor, 
p. 190.) 


Feb. 14—In the Port of New York, members 


of the International Longshoremen's Asso- 
ciation vote nearly 3 to 1 to ratify a new 
contract, ending a 56-day strike. АП ports 
from Maine to Texas have been closed. 
The new contract includes total money im- 
provements of $1.60 an hour over 3 years, 
a guarantee of 2,080 hours of employment 
annually and a make-work clause allowing 
men to unpack and reload certain con- 
tainer cargoes. 


Feb. 22—The  A.F.L.C.LO'/s executive 


council says that at its worst the concept of 
"black capitalism" is a “dangerous divisive 
delusion" and urges instead a national 
commitment to full employment. 


Feb. 23— The dock strike enters its 65th day 
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in Boston and in Mobile, Alabama; some 
85 per cent of the dock workers have re- 
turned to work. 


Military 

Feb. 4—Secretary of Defense Melvin К. 
Laird announces that his department will 
urge major revisions in the pay structure 
of the military establishment as a first step 
toward lessening dependence on the draft. 

Feb. 6—The Department of Defense an- 
nounces that Laird has temporarily halted 
deployment of the Sentinel antimissile sys- 
tem around the U.S., pending a review. 

Feb. 11—A spokesman for the Defense De- 
partment, in congressional testimony made 
public today, says that the estimated $5.5 
billion cost of the Sentinel antimissile sys- 
tem is only the first installment of an effec- 
tive defense against a possible missile threat 
from China. 

Feb. 20—Laird declares that because of “very 
rapid” Soviet strides in the arms race, the 
U.S. must deploy a missile defense system ; 
he suggests that the Sentinel antiballistic 
missile system may need revision to give it 
some capability against a Soviet as well as 
a Chinese threat. 


Politics 


Feb. 8—The Democratic National Chairman, 
Oklahoma Senator Fred R. Harris, names 
2 special commissions to look into the pos- 
sibility of reforming the party's delegate 
selection process to make the process more 
democratic before the 1972 election. Mini- 
mal representation on the commissions is 
given to old-line party machine leaders. 

Feb. 18—The Whité House reveals that Ray 
C. Bliss has resigned as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 

Feb. 26—The White House announces that 
Representative Rogers C. B. Morton 
(Maryland) will replace Ray C. Bliss as 
Republican National Chairman. 


Science and Space 


Feb. 24—-An Atlas-Centaur rocket launches 
Mariner 6, an unmanned spacecraft, on a 
journey to Mars; the launching signals the 
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beginning of a 5-year program to study the 
possibility of life on Mars. 


Supreme Court 


Feb. 24—The Supreme Court rules 7 to 2 

_ that officials of public schools may not pre- 
vent students from expressing political 
opinions during schools hours if such ex- 
pressions are not disruptive; school officials 
in Des Moines, Iowa, are held to have vio- 
lated the First Amendment rights of 3 chil- 
dren when they suspended them for wear- 
ing black armbands to protest the war in 
Vietnam. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
OF (North) 


(See Intl, War in Vietnam) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF 
(South) 


(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


Feb. 1—President Nguyen Van Thieu per- 
sonally accepts a pledge of loyalty to South 
Vietnam by the Montagnards, or mountain 
tribesmen, who have been struggling for 
autonomy. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Feb. 1—President Tito confers with Ruman- 
ian President Nicolae Ceausescu in a Ru- 
manian city 60 miles northeast of the 
Yugoslav border. 

Feb. 10—It is reported that Yugoslavia and 
West Germany have just signed an agree- 
ment providing for economic, industria! 
and technical cooperation. 

Feb. 11—The Federal Assembly unanimously 
approves a national defense law establish. 
ing territorial defense units that will assis 
the regular army in the event of an inva 
sion or military conflict. The law will be- 
come final 8 days after it is published ir 
the official Gazette. 
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How stable are the African states today? How are they meeting their 
political and economic problems? Їп this issue, seven articles explore the situa- 
tion on the African continent, analyzing some of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the nations there. Our introductory article notes that “the short but interesting 
history of . . . African experiments [in unified action] suggests that politics poses 
too many problems at present for the amalgamation of African states into new 
and larger unitary or federal structures.” 
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Progress Toward African Unity /"'., 
ыу Ж 

By Vernon McKay NGF ay 


Director of the Program of African Studies, A 


The Johns Hopkins School of Advanced International Studies 


DECADE OF LIFE in the post-colonial 
era has given Africans as well as 
outsiders a clearer perspective on 
the possibilities and limitations of African 
unity! The Pan-African dream of a United 
States of Africa has faded away because the 
obstacles to its realization are now per- 
ceived to be insuperable. In its place, Afri- 
can leaders have set up a wide-ranging 
program of cooperation to achieve more 
limited objectives, mainly in the economic 
field. The ferment of ideas in modern 
Africa is impressive because it has produced 
not only the politically oriented Organization 
of African Unity (O.A.U.) in 1963, but also 
a substantial number of regional organiza- 
tions to promote trade and development. 
'This does not mean, however, that Afri- 


l'The author is indebted to John D. Collins for 
research assistance in the preparation of this article. 
Mr. Collins is a Ph.D. student in the Program of 
African Studies at The Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies. 

? Ali Mazrui, Toward a Pax Africana (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1967). 


cans have abandoned their efforts for united 
action in the political realm. "Their political 
ideas have been analyzed with insight by Ali 
Mazrui, a leading political scientist from 
Kenya, in his 1967 book, T'owards a Pax 
Africana? Two of the provocative concepts 
elaborated by Mazrui are the principles of 
African “racial sovereignty" and “continental 
jurisdiction.” He draws a distinction be- 
tween the traditional Western concept of 
"state sovereignty" and a new non-Western 
concept of “racial sovereignty.” In Western 
political thought, when an aggression is suc- 
cessful, and is recognized by others to be so— 
as in the European conquest of Africa—it 
ceases to be aggression and the aggressor ac- 
quires legitimacy and the right of “sov- 
ereignty.” 

But Africans and Asians refuse to accept 
this Western doctrine; instead, they main- 
tain that colonialism is permanent aggression. 
Rebellions against colonialism, therefore, can- 
not be illegal, especially when the aggressors 
are of a different race. African nationalism 
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has thus developed a kind of “pigmenta- 
tional” self-determination. Freedom and 
sovereignty can be attained only if the rulers 
are “manifestly of the same race as the 
ruled.” 

The principle of “continental jurisdiction” 

is based on Africa’s ambition to be its own 
policeman. Mazrui regards this as the most 
crucial aspect of self-government; if inde- 
pendent Africa is to attain peace and free- 
dom, and ensure the dignity and identity of 
Africans, it must develop its own Pax Africana 
to replace the old Pax Britannica and other 
imperial systems of maintaining order. 
* In practice, African unity on the principles 
of racial sovereignty and continental juris- 
diction takes the form of continuous hostility 
to Portuguese colonial rule, to racial dis- 
crimination in South Africa, and to unre- 
quested intervention by outside powers in 
the affairs of African states. A dramatic 
illustration of the emotional power behind 
this feeling was the vehement denunciation 
of the United States in 1964 when American 
planes dropped Belgian paratroopers into the 
Congo to rescue white hostages in Stanley- 
ville. 

African states remain weak and under- 
developed, however, and their leaders have 
too many internal problems to develop the 
military force needed to be policemen for all 
of Africa. At the same time, this general 
equality of weakness in military power has 
helped to keep Africa relatively free of states 
which pursue national objectives through 
military means. Moreover, the vulnerability 
of African regimes has helped to bring their 
leaders into a pragmatic agreement, enshrined 
in Article III of the Charter of the Organi- 
zation of African Unity, on the need for 
peaceful settlement of disputes, non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other states 
and maintenance of the territorial status quo. 
Prior to 1967, the only two important ex- 
amples of the use of military force for the 
pursuit of national objectives in interstate 
power politics were the Algerian-Moroccan 
border war of 1963, and the Somali con- 
frontation with Ethiopia and Kenya. In 
both instances, verbal pressure from the 


O.A.U. and other African leaders induced 
the opponents to stop an unprofitable mili- 
tary confrontation in the hope of obtaining 
national objectives through  non-military 
means. 

African unity against the subversion of one 
African state by another is also increasingly 
effective. There is more awareness of the 
dangers of foreign policy based largely on 
ideology, which: undermines political stability 
and divides potential partners in economic 
cooperation schemes. A notable reiteration 
of the principle of noninterference in each 
other's affairs came at the East African sum- 
mit meeting in March and April, 1966, which 
brought together 11 states whose relations 
have undergone many strains in past years— 
Rwanda, Burundi, Malawi, Zambia, Tan- 
zania, Uganda, Kenya, Sudan, Somalia, Ethi- 
opia and Congo (Brazzaville). Their lead- 
ers agreed to improve interstate relations by 
denying aid to refugees who attempt to over- 
throw their home governments, by banning 
hostile press and radio campaigns against 
each other, and by working to eliminate 
border problems. This has eased the Sudan’s 
task of curtailing the activities of thousands 
of Sudanese refugees in neighboring states. 
In 1968, Tanzania announced that the op- 
position Ngwane National Liberatory Con- 
gress of Swaziland would no longer be 
allowed to operate in exile in Dar-es-Salaam. 
In West Africa, despite the temptation to 
oppose Sékou Touré’s influence, Senegal and 
the Ivory Coast have made it clear that they 
will not permit the Guineans in their two 
countries (who total more than 500,000) to 
conspire to overthrow Touré. 


THE NIGERIA-BIAFRA WAR 


Black Africa’s first extensive warfare, the 
civil war between Nigeria and Biafra, has 
exposed the fragility of a situation in which 
a semblance of unity and order is based on 
non-military deterrents. Armed forces cap- 
able of fighting a long war of attrition have 
beenrelatively easily developed by both con- 
testants. Major powers have intervened on 
one side or the other by providing military 
equipment and other forms of aid. The non- 
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military deterrents of O.A.U. recommenda- 
tions and condemnation by fellow African 
leaders have failed. 

It is important, however, to stress the 
uniqueness of the conflict. The war between 
Nigeria and Biafra is not—in legal terms at 
least—an interstate war, but rather a civil 
war. Such wars have often posed problems 
relating to recognition and to intervention in 
internal affairs. Moreover, the intensity of 
conviction, the degree of passion with which 
the fighting continues, and the convoluted 
causes which have precipitated it are similar 
to other rebellions such as the American Civil 
War and the Spanish Civil War. 

One conclusion that emerges from the war 
in Nigeria is the significance of the equality 
of power resulting from common military 
weakness. The resistance of Biafra for over 
а year and a half against the most populous 
and perhaps most powerful nation in black 
Africa is an example of the type of long and 
costly war which can develop from a situa- 
tion of weakness based on limited military 
technology, limited weaponry, difficult ter- 
rain, and soldiers of approximately equal 
training and ability. 

The importance of military equipment and 
aid from outside Africa in either establishing, 
maintaining or upsetting this equality of 
weakness is a second lesson. The failure of 
Nigeria's “final offensive" announced by 
General Yakubu Gowon in late August, 1968, 
can be explained to a large degree by the 
increased aid which Biafra has received since 
the fall of 1968, along with improvement in 
the delivery and coordination of the aid she 
was already receiving. 

A third and related conclusion is that any 
extended military conflict between African 
states will probably prove very difficult to 
isolate in an African context. This will natu- 
rally impair any attempt at an African solu- 
tion for African problems. Major powers 
actively supporting Nigeria include Russia 
and the United Kingdom, while Biafra has 
received various degrees of support from 
France, Portugal and Communist China 
(mostly verbal), in addition to aid to refugees 
from many United States and European re- 
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lief agencies. The U.S.S.R.’s decision to 
provide Nigeria with planes has undercut 
British leverage over Nigeria, and the Afri- 
can leverage over the British, while French 
President Charles de Gaulle's statement on 
September 9, 1968, comparing the concept 
of federation in areas such as Canada and 
Nigeria with the concept of colonization has 
given the Biafran struggle for independence 
an ideological boost. This outside interven- 
tion has lengthened the war and extended its 
context. 

Finally, the Nigeria-Biafra conflict bas 
dealt a serious blow to African unity by 
bringing into the open certain basic contra- 
dictions in O.A.U. principles. The principle 
of maintaining the territorial status quo runs 
counter to the fact that the Ibos have very 
real grievances. The principle of noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of member 
states conflicts with the principle of the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, and it limits 
any ability the O.A.U. might have had to 
serve as a neutral mediator. These contra- 
dictions -were already apparent during the 
Congo crisis and the Somali irredentist move- 
ment, but the magnitude, duration and loss 
of life in the Nigeria-Biafra war make its 
challenge to O.A.U. principles much greater. 
Although O.A.U. members at the Algiers 
summit meeting in September, 1968, voted 
33 to 4, with 2 abstentions, for noninterfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Nigeria and the 
maintenance of the territorial status quo, the 
four African states which voted no—Tan- 
zania and Zambia from the “militant” group, 
and Gabon and Ivory Coast from the “con- 
servatives"—have openly exposed the con- 
tradictions in these principles by recognizing 
Biafra. The perplexing choice confronting 
African leaders was expressed by President 
Milton Obote of Uganda at an earlier sum- 
mit meeting in Kampala on December 15, 
1967: 


It is clear from the O.A.U. resolution on Ni- 
geria that, between unity and separation, the 
O.A.U. voted for unity. There is, however, no 
doubt that in the Nigerian tragedy the O.A.U. is 
ina dilemma. Оп the one hand it must support 
the unity of Nigeria. On the other hand, how- 
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ever, due to the continuation of the conflict, the 
O.A.U. resolution may appear to be disregarding 
and tolerating the tragic loss of many African 
lives. 


UNITY ON THE REGIONAL LEVEL 


On the regional level, meanwhile, the 
goals of African unity have tended to be more 
specific, and the benefits more tangible. 
When it can be shown that common benefits 
might be forthcoming, attitudes tend to be- 
come more flexible. In the case of the re- 
negotiation of the Yaoundé Convention, 
which provides special trade preferences to 
the 18 African states associated with the 
European Common Market, the 14 of these 
states which also belong to the Organization 
Commune Africaine et Malgache (O.C.- 
A.M.) have found a common cause for unity 
which fosters an atmosphere conducive to 
the resolution of interorganizational disputes. 

The fact that many developed and devel- 
oping countries are opposed to trade blocs in 
general, and to the special trade preferences 
of the Yaoundé Convention in particular, 
has accentuated the need for a common front 
within O.C.A.M. Working as a united 
group, with considerable French support, 
O.C.A.M. members were able to protect 
their position on preferences effectively both 
at the meeting of the "Group of 77" (de- 
veloping nations) in Algiers, October 10—25, 
1967, and at the second United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development (U.N.C.- 
T.A.D.) which began in New Delhi on 
February 1, 1968. 

At both recent O.C.A.M. summit meet- 
ings—in Niamey, in January, 1968, and in 
Kinshasa in January, 1969—the central 
theme was the development of a common 
African position on negotiations toward the 
renewal of the Yaoundé Convention, which 
expires on May 31, 1969. The meeting in 
Niamey was attended by the 13 heads of state 
—including for the first time President Joseph 
Mobutu of the Congo (Kinshasa) — and 
official observers from Morocco, Tunisia, 
Ghana, Nigeria and the E.E.C., and the 
secretaries general of both the O.A.U. and 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Africa. 
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The interest shown by both members and 
non-members in the Niamey meeting gives 
some indication of the significance of 
O.C.A.M. today. 

The unity of O.C.A.M. was severely tested, 
however, at the January, 1969, summit meet- 
ing in Kinshasa when both Congo (Brazza- 
ville) and the Central African Republic 
(C.A.R.) boycotted the conference because 
of differences with Congo (Kinshasa). 'The 
dispute between Kinshasa and Brazzaville 
developed in October, 1968, when the Kin- 
shasa authorities ordered the execution of a 
former rebel leader, Pierre Mulele, who re- 
turned to Congo (Kinshasa) expecting a full 
pardon after voluntary exile in Brazzaville. 
The trouble between the C.A.R. and Congo 
(Kinshasa) erupted in December, 1968, when 
the C.A.R. withdrew from the new Union 
des Etats de l'Afrique Centrale, formed earlier 
in 1968 by General Mobutu, President of 
Congo (Kinshasa). Further evidence of the 
unity of O.C.A.M. appeared shortly after the 
Kinshasa conference, however.  Hamani 
Diori of Niger, President of O.C.A.M. since 
1966, announced that conciliation missions 
sent to the various disputing states had been 
successful, and that all parties had agreed to 
an immediate normalization of economic re- 
lations, with normal diplomatic relations 
possible in the not too distant future. 


OTHER FRANCOPHONE GROUPS 


The francophone states in O.C.A.M. have 
also grouped themselves into a number of 
smaller customs and development organiza- 
tions. The Conseil de l'Entente, composed of 
Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, Dahomey 
and Togo, has authorized four projects and 
four studies to be supported by a Mutual Aid 
and Guarantee Fund. These projects include 
improvements to the Lomé lagoon in Togo, 
the purchase of agricultural equipment by 
Niger, and a textile-printing factory and a 
peanut oil works in Dahomey. АП five mem- 
ber states contribute to the fund, the largest 
subscription paid by the richest, the Ivory 
Coast, which has agreed not to seek aid 
from the fund for five years. Members 
have equal rights in setting fund allocations. 
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Two Entente heads of state meetings were 
held in 1968. А Regional Commission for 
Industrialisation of the Entente countries met 
for the first time; coordination of industrial 
projects to be located in the five countries 
was discussed—cement manufacturing, pro- 
duction of rubber tires and tubes using raw 
rubber from the Ivory Coast, and the refin- 
ing of petroleum. The major question that 
might have divided the Entente—the recog- 
nition of Biafra by the Ivory Coast—did not 
appear to be a divisive factor in these efforts 
at economic cooperation. President Diori, 
acting president of the Entente, stated after 
the heads of state meeting in May that 


no problems have risen between us over Nigeria. 
Ivory Coast President Houphouet-Boigny has 
recognised the secessionist province, considering 
this to be the best means of bringing about peace 
by negotiation. We have chosen the other alter- 
native of upholding the Federal Government. 
But our objective is the same; only the means are 
different. 


In Equatorial Africa, where another five 
French-speaking states established the Union 
Douaniére et Economique de l'Afrique Cen- 
trale (U.D.E.A.C.), political disputes have 
set back the experiment. Chad and the 
Central African Republic (C.A.R.), the two 
poorest members of the Union, and the only 
two members lacking direct access to the 
sea, had often complained of over-compli- 
cated customs controls and of a continued 
absence of clear-cut decisions regarding con- 
tributions to a U.D.E.A.C. development 
fund. In February, 1968, Chad and the 
C.A.R. made a surprise announcement that 
they would join in a new regional grouping, 
the Union des Etats de V Afrique Centrale 
(U.E.A.C.), headed by President Mobutu of 
Congo (Kinshasa). Congo (Brazzaville), 
through which passes much of the commerce 
destined for the C.A.R. and Chad, was asked 
to join the new union (the invitation was 
later refused), while Gabon and the Cam- 
eroun appeared to be specifically excluded. 
President Albert Bongo of Gabon expressed 
surprise that such an invitation had been 
issued without consultation with all the 
countries of Central Africa, and later stated 


that Gabon would not join the U.E.A.C. 
even if she were invited. In December, 1968, 
however, the Central African Republic an- 
nounced that it was leaving the Union of 
Gentral African States, and rejoining the 
Cameroun, Gabon and Congo (Brazzaville) 
in U.D.E.A.C. This left Congo (Kinshasa) 
and Chad in an economic union of two states 
that are geographically separated. 

A broader attempt in April, 1968, to bring 
together 14 English-speaking and French- 
speaking nations of West Africa to eliminate 
trade barriers between the dollar, sterling 
and franc zones also ran into difficulty. Only 
seven states sent representatives, including 
only one of the five Entente states. The ties 
of the French-speaking states with both the 
franc zone and the Common Market would 
have to be altered if free trade were to de- 
velop with neighboring sterling and dollar 
(Liberia) countries. 


EAST AFRICAN COMMUNITY 


In East Africa, the tangible benefits that 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania have derived 
from past cooperation, along with a clearer 
perspective on the possibilities and limitations 
of regional unity, led to the inauguration of 
a new East African Community on Decem- 
ber 1, 1967. 

All former East African Common Services, 
with the exception of four newly created 
self-accounting statutory corporations for 
Railroads, Harbours, Airways and Posts and 
Telecommunications, will come under the 
control of the new community, based in 
Arusha, Tanzania. 

Common customs tariffs will be maintained 
and excise tariffs will be made uniform. 
Several equalizing provisions, such as the 
establishment of a system for transferring tax 
revenues and an agreement that a larger 
percentage of East African Development 
Bank investment will be made in Tanzania 
and Uganda, are now features of the com- 
munity. Decentralization of Common Ser- 
vices and the creation of a Common Market 
Council, a tribunal, and special councils on 
communication, planning, finance and re- 
search are provided for by the treaty. 
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A new East African Legislative Assembly 
consisting of 9 members plus a minister and 
a deputy minister from each country will 
replace the old Central Legislative Assembly. 

The most important action of the new 
community in its first year was an agreement 
with the European Economic Community 
signed in June, 1968, which abolishes E.E.C. 
import duties on all products from East 
Africa that do not compete with those from 
the 18 associated Afro-Malagasy states (prod- 
ucts still subject to E.E.C. quotas or duties 
include coffee, cloves, and canned pineapples, 
all important East African exports). In re- 
turn, the East African Community grants 
preferences for European Common Market 
products over those from the rest of the world. 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The African Development Bank created in 
1966 provides an interesting example of both 
the advantages and problems that can arise 
in cooperative attempts to expand capacity 
for self-help. With 30 member countries, it 
not only acts as a catalyst for development 
—see for example its loan of $2.75 million to 
Tunisia for a $5.5 million land redevelop- 
ment project—but also plays an active role 
in promoting regional cooperation. It re- 
cently completed a preliminary report on the 
possibility of increasing economic coopera- 
tion between Ghana and the five French- 
speaking countries of the Conseil de PEn- 
tente. However, the bank has suffered from 
inadequate funds and staff. It wil have 
only $250 million of nominal capital, all 
from its poor capital-importing African mem- 
bers, in contrast to the newer Asian Bank 
which has 13 capital-exporting members from 
outside Asia. 

The self-help efforts of the African Bank 
members have attracted considerable out- 
side attention, and both the United States 
and the Scandinavian countries have pledged 
substantial contributions to a proposed Afri- 
can Development Fund which the bank hopes 
to establish. But these contributions are de- 
pendent on the continued self-help nature of 
the fund. For example, the United States 
would Бе willing ta provide $60 million aver 
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а three-year period, provided its contribution 
did not exceed 40 per cent of the total. The 
bank, however, faces the continuing problem 
of the failure of its members to pay out- 
standing installments. An interim report on 
the first third of 1968 showed that only 5 
out of 27 members accountable had paid 
their installments. Not only do these delays 
have adverse effects on efforts to mobilize 
resources from abroad, but they have an 
equally discouraging effect on members who 
pay their installments regularly. 


UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR AFRICA 

Finally the 10-year old United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa continues 
to provide valuable assistance in the promo- 
tion of regional economic cooperation and 
development. Many have come to regard it 
as the O.A.U.’s economic arm, even though 
it is funded by the United Nations. It has 
offices in Africa Hall in Addis Ababa, and 
subregional offices in Niamey, ‘Tangier, 
Lusaka and Kinshasa. The E.C.A. does not 
provide development funds itself, but carries 
out its tasks through conferences, discussions 

(Continued on page 306) 
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In Africa, “Мо continuous boundary separates the most modern and tech- 
nologically advanced from the traditional and primitive. The economic geog- 


raphy of Africa consists of a scatter of economic ‘islands’ . . 


. separated by 


vast spaces of low fertility, scattered population and primitive technology." 


Economic Development in Africa Today 


By Rosert L. Wrest 


Professor of Development Diplomacy, 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University 


UST TEN YEARS AGO John F. Kennedy, 
then chairman of the African Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, reported to his Senate colleagues: 
Africa is going through a revolution. The word 
is out—and spreading like wildfire in nearly a 
thousand languages and dialects—that it is no 
longer necessary to remain forever poor or for- 
ever in bondage. 
In the intervening decade, the bondage of 
colonial dominion, at least, has largely—but 
not quite fully—disappeared from the conti- 
nent. But the poverty of Africa is something 
else. It not only persists; it pervades.* 
There is a growing recognition of the spe- 
cial problems and needs of the “least devel- 
oped countries.” Essentially, this constitutes 
recognition of the special problems of lagged 
and lagging development in Africa. Studies 
prepared for the U.N.C.T.A.D.-II (United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment) meeting at New Delhi in 1968 show 
that 21 of the 27 “least developed countries” 
are in Africa. By such indicators as per 


* The author is indebted to Robert Hormats for 
research assistance in the preparation of this article. 
Robert Hormats is completing his Ph.D. disserta- 
tion at The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
on the role of the peasantry in influencing economic 
policy in Tanzania. He has recently returned from 
a year which included research in Tanzania and 
travel throughout eastern and southern Africa. 

1 Based on estimates prepared by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development. 
See O.E.C.D., 1968 Review: Development Assis- 
tance Efforts and Policies, Paris, December, 1968, 
Ch. VI. 
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capita income, exports and energy consump- 
tion; or the contribution of manufacturing to 
total output, the proportion of the population 
engaged in market-related activities and the 
share of primary products in exports; or illit- 
eracy and mass media exposure—Africa lags 
behind the development status of the other 
continents. 

More disturbing than the difference in the 
levels of development is the large disparity in 
the growth rates of developing countries. 
What excites concern about the special prob- 
lems of the “least-developed countries,” pri- 
marily in Africa, is the evidence of a relation- 
ship between growth rates and development 
levels. The relatively poorer countries also 
tend to have lower rates of growth. The pov- 
erty of Africa—the lack of adequate material 
and human resources which make successful 
development possible—contributes to a wid- 
ening gap not only between Africa and the 
industrial countries but also between Africa 
and other developing areas of the world. 

A target minimum growth rate of 5 per 
cent per annum was established for the United 
Nations Development Decade, 1960-1969. 
Relatively strong growth performance in the 
past few years, which Africa has shared with 
the other developing areas, has enabled the 
developing world as a whole to meet this tar- 
get for the first eight years of the decade.! 
But the growth rate in Africa has not kept 
pace. Gross domestic product of African coun- 
tries (excluding the Republic of South Africa) 
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is estimated to have grown at an average rate 
of 9.1 per cent annually over the period 1960— 
1967. With an average population growth of 
2.3 per cent each year, output and income in 
this period rose less than one per cent or, in 
absolute terms, by about $1.00 per capita 
annually. 

Africa's lagging development performance 
also appears in lower growth rates of other 
critical economic aggregates: exports, agricul- 
tural output, industrial production and gross 
exchange reserves. Only in the average per 
capita receipt of foreign aid do the countries 
of Africa lead other developing areas of the 
world, and even this lead has fallen steadily 
since 1961. In marked contrast to the ex- 
perience of Latin America and Asia, the flow 
of development assistance and external pri- 
vate investment received by African countries 
reached a plateau in 1961-1962; the trend of 
development financing from abroad during 
the second half of the Development Decade 
is evidently downward for Africa, chiefly as a 
result of a sharp decline in the flow to North 
Africa. 


AFRICA’S DEVELOPMENT SETTING 


But these generalizations—useful as we be- 
lieve they are in locating the developmental 
status of Africa in comparison with other 
parts of the developing world—are based on 
continent-wide averages, statistical abstrac- 
tions which obscure the enormous diversity of 
African experience. It is the contrasts, not 
the uniformities, which most impress an ob- 
server of the economic scene in Africa; there 
are striking contrasts between countries and 
within individual nations. No continuous 
boundary separates the most modern and tech- 
nologically advanced from the traditional and 
primitive. The economic geography of Africa 
consists of a scatter of economic “islands,” 


2 Ibid., and annual Reviews for earlier years, 
See also estimates in Robert F. Meagher, Interna- 
tional Aspects of Development Problems in Africa 
(New York: Columbia University Press, forth- 
coming). 

3 See the map accompanying William A. Hance, 
Vincent Kotschar, and Richard J. Peterec, “Source 
Areas of Export Production in Tropical Africa,” 
2 Geographical Review, October, 1961, pp. 487- 
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comprising all together less than 5 per cent 
of the tropical African land area, where 85 
per cent of total economic output is concen- 
trated; the “islands” are separated by vast 
spaces of low fertility, scattered population 
and primitive technology. These “islands” 
of concentrated economic activity encompass 
the coastal locations of convenient trade and 
transport access to the interior of the conti- 
nent, the zones of mineral concentration, and 
the highland areas of fertile soil and reliable 
rainfall. 

In their origin, the contrasts between the 
modern, progressive “islands” and the stagnat- 
ing hinterland may be traceable to natural 
geographic factors, but they have been greatly 
accentuated by the colonial economic experi- 
ence. World Bank President Eugene Black 
described the results of goals pursued dur- 
ing the colonial era in a lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in 1961: 


Investment in Africa has done much more to 
expand industry and commerce on other con- 
tinents than on the African continent itself. De- 
spite its resources, despite billions in capital, 
the benefits of modern economic development in 
Africa have not spread out very far from the 
mines and plantations. 


From the colonial era, also, there persist 
basic differences of outlook, goals and meth- 
ods of approach implanted by the different 
styles of British, French, Belgian, Portuguese 
and Spanish dominion. Independence has 
meant different things in French- and Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, not least with respect 
to the nature of residual and continuing eco- 
nomic association with the former metropole. 
On the whole, commercial, financial and ad- 
ministrative ties to France—despite increas- 
ing French efforts to escape some of the bur- 
dens of exclusive association—are stronger in 
Francophonic countries than are the links be- 
tween English-speaking African nations and 
the United Kingdom. 

Finally, to assess the setting in which eco- 
nomic development is,pursued in Africa to- 
day, we must take into account the economic 
disruption in some African countries occa- 
sioned by the struggle for independence or the 
legacy of political conflicts inherited by the 
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new nations. Algeria, of course, is still in a 
period of reconstruction after a long and 
bitter fight for independence. The unilateral 
effort to change her political status has re- 
sulted in the imposition of international sanc- 
tions on Rhodesia, with very serious secondary 
effects on the international trade of Rhodesia's 
neighbor, Zambia. 

But the most extensive reverberations among 
neighboring states and the greatest effect on 
economic growth in Africa have resulted from 
disruption accompanying the military-political 
conflicts in the Congo and Nigeria—respec- 
tively the largest and economically most in- 
fluential French and English-speaking nations 
in tropical Africa. The shock effect of civil 
war and acute political strife оп economic 
progress in Algeria, the Congo, Nigeria and 
Zambia—economic centers of gravity in major 
sub-regions of the continent—is not easily 
measured. But it has contributed significantly 
throughout the past decade to the frustration 
of planned growth and to the diversity of eco- 
nomic performance in Africa. 

In a continent of 38 independent nations, 
with acute differences of structure, economic 
potential and experience, is it possible to iden- 
tify any contemporary trends of development 
policy and performance which have general 
application to Africa? It is possible to iden- 
tify such trends, of which the most salient 
represent the efforts of African nations to deal 
with their inheritance of acute poverty, in- 
equality and economic imbalance. In de- 
scribing a few of these current trends, it 
should be remembered that each one does not 
prevail in all African economies. Nor are 
they organically interrelated to compose a con- 
sistent development strategy. But they are 
themes around which the contemporary eco- 
nomic history of Africa may be recorded, de- 
riving their importance from the impact they 
are having on individual African nations. 


ECONOMIC DIVERSIFICATION 


African exports are almost entirely com- 
prised of primary commodities; most nations 
concentrate heavily on one or two major 
crops. Because of difficulties encountered in 
marketing these commodities abroad and be- 


cause of rising world prices of products im- 
ported for domestic consumption, many Afri- 
can nations have embarked upon a policy of 
diversification of production by establishing 
import-substitution industries, encouraging 
self-sufficiency in food production, and ex- 
panding production of secondary crops de- 
manded on the world market. Economic di- 
versification has been among the nominal 
goals of nearly all African countries in the 
past, but only in recent years have the vicissi- 
tudes of the world market resulted in signifi- 
cant channelling of resources to this end. 

The Ivory Coast is perhaps the most rapidly 
developing nation in black Africa.  Tradi- 
tionally dependent upon the export of coffee 
and cocoa, it has embarked on programs to 
assist farmers in growing oil palms, rubber 
trees and rice—the latter to reduce its sub- 
stantial reliance on food imports. Based on 
rising production of wood, palm oil and cot- 
ton, all of which played only minor roles in 
the economy at independence, Ivorian indus- 
tries for the manufacture of textiles, furniture 
and oil products have been established. By 
shifting domestic consumption to the products 
of these industries and away from imports, 
the Ivory Coast channels a growing part of its 
foreign spending into capital investment. 

Kenya, the fastest growing nation in East 
Africa, has encouraged the development of 
import substitutes by establishing industries 
in paper, textiles and fertilizers. Uganda is 
making similar efforts. Zambia, whose Rho- 
desian source of textiles and food products 
has been cut off, has substantially increased 
the production of both during the past two 
years. "lanzania, one of the continent's least 
industrialized nations, heavily reliant on the 
export of crops which have declined in price 
over the past few years, has launched a major 
national effort to shift farmers toward the 
production of more food crops. Ghana, whose 
cocoa has been subjected to wide price fluc- 
tuations in the 1960's, has chosen in her most 
recent two-year plan to pursue economic sta- 
bilization through import substitution and di- 
versified agricultural production. 

Except for the Ivory Coast, the European 
Economic Community Associated States of 
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the Yaoundé Agreement—whose traditional 
agricultural exports have been subsidized by 
the E.E.C. until recently—have not diversified 
to the degree of the former British colonies, 
where the full impact of world market forces 
has been felt. In Senegal, however, the re- 
action to the removal of the French subsidy 
for groundnuts has been an effort to encour- 
age diversification into cotton and food pro- 
duction. It seems likely that the trend to- 
ward diversification will manifest itself in the 
future in Francophonic Africa as well as 
among the former British dependencies. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT EMPHASIS 


African governments increasingly- regard 
rural areas as essential contributors to the de- 
velopment process and essential recipients of 
its benefits. This tendency to emphasize rural 
development is partly a concomitant of the 
effort to diversify, but it is partly also the 
result of a growing recognition that the eco- 
nomic potential and political strength of the 
African peasantry were neglected or under- 
estimated in the post-independence plans for 
rapid industrialization. 

Africa's rural areas were often neglected in 
the years immediately following independence 
when the energies of most nations were di- 
rected toward industrialization and urban 
development. In Kenya, many felt that the 
exodus of European farmers would spell the 
collapse of Kenya's agriculture. In Ghana, 
the Ivory Coast and Senegal, governments 
seemed content to use the foreign exchange 
earned from the export of agricultural pro- 
duce as a means of financing industrial de- 
velopment, with little of their expenditures 
going into the rural sector of the economy. 
Gradually, however, this neglect of the rural 
sector has ended as governments have become 
aware of the need to convince farmers to di- 
versify crop production, to produce more food, 
and to engage in more self-help projects—and 
as farmers themselves have demanded a 
greater share of the fruits of economic devel- 
opment and greater participation in decisions 
affecting development. 

In Kenya, smallholder production now ac- 
counts for over 40 per cent of total marketed 
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output and the government has accelerated 
the program of granting smallholder leases 
and has embarked upon a large-scale farm 
credit program to bolster the land settlement 
effort. Malawi, with World Bank help, has 
initiated an extensive program to encourage 
smallholder production. Congo (Kinshasa), 
realizing that her agricultural production has 
been hampered by lack of credit availability, 
has recently begun an enlarged program of 
agricultural credit extension. Ghana, too, has 
committed herself to such a program. 

Even more significant than the greater fi- 
nancial commitment to the rural sector is the 
increasing attention being given to the role of 
the African farmers in shaping the course of 
rural development. Tanzania, whose atten- 
tion has recently turned toward improving 
the life of her peasantry, has increased credit 
facilities, revised her cooperative system to 
conform more to farmers’ needs, and laid a 
greater stress on rural extension efforts. She 
has also devised ways in which the regions and 
districts can play a greater role in the plan- 
ning and decisions affecting development so 
that policies conform more to the demands 
of the rural sector than to the visions of dis- 
tant planners. Zambia has attempted to im- 
prove life in her rural areas by increasing 
rural productivity so that Zambians will vol- 
untarily leave the cities and return to their 
farms. Zambia also emphasizes rural con- 
sultation in the planning process. A similar 
plan in Cameroun, called by her President 
“the peasants’ plan,” places great emphasis on 
rural mobilization. Niger, through her unique 
Union Nigerienne du Credit et Cooperation, 
has given her peasantry most of the responsi- 
bility for operating her credit and marketing 
operations. In these four nations, there has 
been a significant move toward increasing 
rural participation in matters affecting rural 
development. This tendency may well be 
adopted by other African states concerned 
with tapping the economic and political po- 
tential of their rural sectors. 


ECONOMIC SELF-RELIANCE 


In a variety of ways, African nations are 
adapting to the diminished prospects of for- 
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eign development assistance and investment. 
Substantial efforts are being made to generate 
more internal savings and to prepare govern- 
ment budgets that will terminate foreign sub- 
sidies of current expenditures. Recognizing 
that increased investment is largely dependent 
on the mobilization of financing by govern- 
ments in Africa, African states are focusing 
attention on means of improving their fiscal 
systems and on means of determining priori- 
ties in allocating government expenditures. 

Most of the former French colonies entered 
independence with subsidy agreements by 
which France, in one form or another, pro- 
vided budgetary support to fill the gap be- 
tween public spending and revenues. France, 
consequently, was deeply concerned with the 
size and allocation of expenditures by her 
former dependencies. Generally, this has 
worked neither to the satisfaction of the 
French or the African governments. The goal 
in many Francophonic countries of Africa is 
to balance government budgets and increase 
domestic revenues relative to expenditures in 
order to lessen dependence on foreign as- 
sistance. 

In 1968, for the first time since 1961, Togo 
achieved a balanced budget. President Léo- 
pold Senghor of Senegal and President Ah- 
madou Ahidjo of the Cameroun have pro- 
moted policies of restraint in current 
expenditures and the expansion of govern- 
ment revenues to increase the mobilization of 
savings to finance development and to reduce 
the need for external aid. The Minister of 
Finance of Gambia, whose budget has been 
subsidized by the United Kingdom in a man- 
ner similar to arrangements in the former 
French colonies, has repeatedly expressed the 
view that true independence will be realized 
only when Gambia achieves a surplus of gov- 
ernment revenue on current account. 

For some African nations there is an even 
more urgent pressure to reduce dependence 
on foreign assistance and investment. In the 
decade before independence and in the im- 
mediate post-independence period, a few Afri- 

* Report of the Conference of African Planners, 


Second Session. Document E/CN.14/407. Addis 
Ababa, January, 1968, p. 14. 
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can countries accumulated a burden of for- 
eign indebtedness which now bears very 
heavily on government revenues and foreign 
exchange earnings. Foreign capital financed 
projects which have failed to produce earn- 
ings sufficient to provide for debt service and 
repayment. In Sierra Leone, foreign debt 
obligations absorbed 22 per cent of all gov- 
ernment expenditures in the 1967—1968 fiscal 
year. Ghana has required a rescheduling of 
the debts accumulated in the last years of the 
regime of Kwame Nkrumah and has adopted 
policies to restrain government spending, to 
revise her tax structures, and to rationalize 
economic policy-making to channel funds to 
more productive uses. Similar efforts are 
being made in the Congo (Kinshasa), in Ni- 
geria and throughout North Africa. 

These developments are chiefly significant 
in their relationship to a trend toward gov- 
ernment responsibility for mobilizing sources 
of development finance and fostering such 
resources, relying less on foreign sources of 
finance or subsidy. There is a tendency to 
base development plans less on foreign loans 
and grants and more on internal resources. 
Tanzania has begun to formulate her develop- 
ment plan on estimates of her own ability to 
finance investment. Kenya, though still heav- 
ily dependent upon foreign capital flows, now 
plans to finance more than half of her de- 
velopment outlays from domestic sources. 
Ghana's Commissioner of Finance, introduc- 
ing his 1968-1969 budget, expressed the view 
that although foreign aid was required it 
could not be depended upon to finance Ghan- 
aian development; he proposed an increase in 
the proportion of domestic government rev- 
enue that would pay for his country's devel- 
opment program. Although concrete action 
to increase internal financing is manifest in 
only a few Aírican countries, the need to 
adopt such practices is widely recognized. 
The recent conference of African planners, 
convened by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa, agreed that 


African countries need to aim at achieving na- 
tional self-reliance and avoid drawing up plans 
in which external assistance [has] a preponderant 
share.4 
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TRADE COOPERATION 


The commitment to expanded intra-African 
economic cooperation is not new, nor are the 
development problems in many African coun- 
tries that make such cooperation attractive. 
Domestic markets in Africa are generally lim- 
ited in size, and tariff barriers seriously impair 
the growth of African industries. There is a 
persisting trend toward the creation of larger 
intra-African free trade units with increasing 
attention to the means of equalizing the bene- 
fits for participating nations. 

East Africa has had a customs union and a 
common services organization for more than 
30 years. In the early 1960’s, it appeared that 
more tightly knit economic cooperation and 
even political union might emerge. But rival- 
ries and inequities in the distribution of bene- 
fits threatened a breakdown of cooperation. 
This danger was overcome and the tendency 
toward disintegration was reversed by the es- 
tablishment of the East African Community 
in December, 1967. More recently, the three 
partner states of the Community have been 
‘petitioned by Zambia, Ethiopia, Somalia and 
Burundi for various forms of association with 
the Community, reflecting a widespread com- 
mitment to the goals of freer trade and en- 
larged cooperation in eastern Africa. 

"On a more limited scale has been the estab- 
lishment of the Central African Economic and 
Customs Union (U.D.E.A.C.) comprising 
Gabon, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), the Cam- 
eroun and the Central African Republic. The 
treaty establishing the Union in early 1966 
‘provided for a customs union, a common ex- 
ternal tariff, harmonization of fiscal and in- 
vestment policies, and a mechanism for tech- 
nical cooperation. The degree of cooperation 
originally envisaged did not materialize. A 
major drawback of the Union was its failure 
to include the Congo (Kinshasa). In 1968, 
Congo (Kinshasa), Chad and the Central 
African Republic (which withdrew at the end 
of the year to rejoin the U.D.E.A.C.) formed 
the Union of Central African States 
(U.E.A.C). This was to be the basis for a 
customs union among these three countries. 
‘These movements toward cooperation reveal 
a deep, if not fully developed, commitment to 
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freer trade in the area, despite serious political 
rivalries among the members. The fact that 
the Congo (Kinshasa), once content to re- 
main aloof from such groupings, has at- 
tempted to lead one of her own indicates that 
this country—the largest potential market in 
the area—may now be ready to use her influ- 
ence to promote increased cooperation and 
freer trade with her neighbors. 

A third major grouping, the Entente, is led 
by the Ivory Coast and consists also of Niger, 
Upper Volta, Dahomey and Togo. This 
grouping, in addition to being a customs 
union, maintains a Mutual Help and Guar- 
antee Fund designed to compensate the four 
poorer members because the Ivory Coast prof- 
its more from the free trade aspects.of the 
Entente than do other members. This group 
has taken a significant step forward in African 
industrial harmonization to avoid industrial 
redundancy, by means of its Regional Com- 
mission of Industrialization. The Commis- 
sion presents joint industrialization projects 
to the heads of states of member nations and 
has already initiated projects involving more 
than one state, such as the establishment of 
an innertube and tire factory in Upper Volta 
which will use rubber from the Ivory Coast. 


SOUTHERN AFRICAN “COMMONWEALTH” 


Perhaps the most important example of 
intra-African cooperation is emerging in 
southern Africa. The Republic of South 
Africa is the most highly industrialized state 
on the continent and in the last nine years, 
since its exclusion from the Commonwealth, 
it has realized unprecedented economic 
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In Southern Africa today, "the established governments look more firmly 
setiled. Nevertheless, it is possible that, at least in the long term, Southern 
Africa’s future will be litile different from the rest of Africa to the north. 
Winds of change continue to blow through the continent, if a little less strongly 


and urgently.” 


The Future of Southern White Africa 


By Davi J. Murray 
Director of Research, Institute of Administration, University of Ife, Nigeria 


INE YEARS AGO, at the time of the 
Sharpeville massacre in South 
Africa (March 21, 1960), it was 
the common assumption that majority African 
political movements would be sweeping to 
power, even in Southern Africa. In Angola 
and Mozambique, independence movements 
were emerging in a manner reminiscent of 
the Convention Peoples Party of Ghana (the 
Gold Coast) and of the Kenya African Na- 
tional Union, and independence movements 
had begun to challenge the Portuguese colo- 
nial regime. 

In Southern Rhodesia, an orderly progres- 
sion to majority rule appeared to be guaran- 
teed by the constitution of the Central African 
Federation, and provisions with a similar pur- 
pose were about to be built into the constitu- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia itself. In the 
British colonial enclaves of Basutoland, Bech- 
uanaland and Swaziland, the transfer of 
power from the British colonial government 
to representatives of the local population was 
assured. In South West Africa, pressure 
from independent African countries in par- 
ticular appeared likely to bring to an end 
South Africa’s mandate and result in an 
early transfer of power. 


1 As a single example among many of the current 
attitude, see G. M. Carter, Independence for Africa 
(London: Thames and Hudson, 1961). 

2 For a discussion of the revolt and its aftermath, 
see Angola: Views of a Revolt (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1962). 
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In South Africa, demonstrations against 
the issue of passes to Africans, a boycott of 
busses in Johannesburg and Pretoria in 1957, 
and disturbances that culminated in the shoot- 
ing by the South African police of 83 non- 
whites at Sharpeville and Langa, followed by 
a strike and stay-at-home in Cape Town that 
lasted for nearly 3 weeks—all this appeared 
to confirm the fact that the heart of Southern 
Africa was not to escape the influence that 
had been operating elsewhere on the conti- 
nent. “Тһе wind of change," the British 
Prime Minister, Harold Macmillan, asserted 
to the South African Parliament in February, 
1960, “is blowing through the continent.” 

Nine years later the position looks different. 
The British colonial enclaves have become in- 
dependent states as Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland. Otherwise, anticipated changes 
have not occurred and, in this period, forces 
opposed to majority African aspirations have 
asserted themselves in each of the territories. 

In Angola, the Portuguese army is engaged 
in containing guerrilla insurgents. The anti- 
colonial movement produced a serious revolt 
in the northern areas in 1961, but the army 
appears to have regained control there. Iso- 
lated pockets of resistance still exist in the 
forests in Mbundu country and a large num- 
ber of refugees from the area still find shelter 
in the Congo, but the major threat in this 
area appears, for the moment at least, to be 
contained. 
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In the last two years, the guerrillas have 
begun a new series of operations in tbe west- 
ern part of the colony close to the Zambian 
border. There, in an area of grassland twice 
the size of France, they have succeeded in 
establishing permanent bases. But these op- 
erations, like the pockets of resistance in the 
north, are not seen as an immediate threat to 
continued colonial rule. 

In some respects, moreover, the Portuguese 
in Angola are in a stronger position to resist 
these attacks now than they were nine years 
ago. Тһе guerrillas are divided into two 
deeply hostile organizations — the Angolan 
National Liberation Front and the Angola 
Popular Liberation Movement—whose efforts 
are devoted partly to attacking each other. 
Moreover, the war has served to stimulate the 
economy of the colony. To give some indica- 
tions of this, where in 1961 there were 200 
miles of roads there are now 2,200; the im- 
provement in communications along with 
other developments in the infrastructure has 
facilitated the exploration for minerals and 
their exploitation. Thus, while agriculture 
remains the most important industry, and 
diamonds are the second most valuable ex- 
port commodity, both are expected soon to 
be overtaken by oil. Iron ore is becoming 
an important new export commodity, and 
secondary industries have begun to be estab- 
lished. These developments have both in- 
creased the attractiveness of Angola to Portu- 
gal as a colony, and increased materially her 
capacity to sustain a war against the guer- 
rillas. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


The situation in Mozambique is similar to 
that in Angola. In Mozambique, armed 
attacks on the Portuguese began across the 
border from 'lanzania in 1964; in the next 
two years the guerrillas gained a measure of 
control over the country areas in the two 
northern districts, and in the last two years 
operations have begun in the Tete District 
across the border from Zambia. However, 
by concentrating the population in aldea- 


^* Ed. note: Mondlane was the leading African 
nationalist in Mozambique. 
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mentos on the model of the concentrated 
settlements in Malaya and South Vietnam, 
and by increasing their military commitment, 
the Portuguese have succeeded in reestablish- 
ing their own authority over a considerable 
part of the two northern districts. Now, 
moreover, they appear likely to benefit from 
divisions within Frelimo. Until the murder of 
Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane in early 1969, 
Frelimo had been the sole independence 
movement conducting operations against the 
Portuguese, but with Mondlane’s death the 
likelihood of two rival factions within the 
movement has become acute.* 

At the same time, as in Angola, the war has 
stimulated economic development. More 
roads have been built; air transport has ex- 
panded; and construction and service indus- 
tries have been developed. There are other 
new major industrial projects, of which the 
Cabora Bassa Dam is the largest and most 
striking. This dam on the Zambesi River in 
the Tete District is to be built by a Paris- 
based consortium by 1974. It will provide 
70 per cent more electricity than the Aswan 
Dam—at the moment the largest hydroelec- 
tric scheme on the continent—and the bulk 
of the power will be sold to South Africa. 
The dam will also provide water for agricul- 
tural development; it will make river trans- 
port possible along the Zambesi as far as the 
dam and will stimulate an interest in the 
minerals available in the district. Here also, 
therefore, developments since the first guer- 
rilla incursions have increased the attractive- 
ness of the colony to Portugal and the Portu- 
guese, and at the same time have encouraged 
developments that give the governments of 
Mozambique and Portugal a greater capacity 
to defend the colony against guerrillas. 

In Southern Rhodesia, the reversal of what 
looked like an inevitable trend toward even- 
tual African control over government has been 
most striking. The victory of the Rhodesia 
Front in the 1962 general election and the 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence 
(U.D.I.) marked the rejection by the white 
elite of moves toward African majority rule. 
Since 1965, the Ian Smith regime has, with 
a measure of success, withstood economic 
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sanctions. With South African assistance the 
regime has confined insurgent guerrilla op- 
erations to the Zambesi Valley and immediate 
border area, and it appears increasingly to be 
accepted as the de facto government of the 
territory. 

In South West Africa, the decision of the 
International Court at The Hague has 
strengthened South Africa's resolve to main- 
tain her hold over the mandated territory.* 
In South Africa, the protest movements and 
disturbances of the late 1950's and early 1960s 
have died away as the government has dealt 
effciently and with single-minded ruthless- 
ness with all who have challenged or ques- 
tioned the established order.? 

Nine years after Sharpeville there is no 
longer an expectation that African mass 
movements are about to cast off the rule of 
colonial powers and racial elites in Southern 
Africa. In each of the territories, the es- 
tablished governments look more firmly set- 
tled. 


SLOW CHANGE? 


Nevertheless, it is possible that, at least in 
the long term, Southern Africa's future will 
be little different from the rest of Africa to the 
north. Winds of change continue to blow 
through the continent, if a little less strongly 
and urgently. There are particular condi- 
tions in each of the territories that make a 
transformation in the politics of the area pos- 
sible, and there is also a chance that these 
forces will be supplemented by concerted 
military action. 

Rhodesia is the most immediately vulner- 
able of the territories in Southern Africa. 
The Smith regime remains an illegal one, 
without any formal recognition. Sanctions 
have become progressively tighter, and though 
the effects on the economy have not been as 
direct and severe as many had anticipated, 
the economy has suffered. This is re- 
flected in the fact that while immediately 


* Editor's Note: For an analysis of this decision, 
see Current History, March, 1967, pp. 154ff.— 

3 See B. Bunting, The Rise of the South African 
Reich (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books Ltd., 
1964). (See also excerpts from The Terrorism 
Act of South Africa, pp. 302ff of this issue.) 


before U.D.I. there was. a favorable balance 
of payments of £15 million, in 1967 there 
was a deficit of £10.1 million even though 
Rhodesia was defaulting on large payments 
due under World Bank loan agreements, and 
on Rhodesian government stocks. In these 
circumstances, the hope of progress to ma- 
jority African rule derives from two possible 
developments. First, the economic situation 
may induce a sufficiently large and influential] 
group of Europeans within the colony to 
push the Smith regime into concessions in 
negotiations with the British government so 
that an orderly process of transferring power 
to the African majority may recommence. 
The second possibility is that the government 
will not be able to withstand African pressure 
for advancement. 

As the economy stagnates, the government’s 
capacity to provide trustworthy manpower 
and finance in order to limit insurgent opera- 
tions is reduced. So is its ability to provide 
employment for Africans, and particularly for 
those with little schooling. If the government 
cannot provide for them, it cannot attach 
them to the prevailing system in the society 
and disassociate them from the two competing 
nationalist parties. Hence some are opti- 
mistic that the Smith regime will eventually 
lack sufficient coercive power to maintain it- 
self in the face of African pressure. 

In the Portuguese territories of Angola and 
Mozambique, the optimists again look to two 
developments. First, they look to the changes 
emanating from Portugal herself. António de 
Oliveira Salazar’s personal dictatorship has 
come to an end after 36 years and with a new 
chief minister the question is being asked 
whether Portugal will continue to pursue 
wars in her African colonies that are so costly 
to herself. Portugal has an estimated 100,- 
000 men on active service in her African 
colonies (the equivalent of the United States 
maintaining two million men in South Viet- 
nam). Compulsory military service for all 
18-year-olds was extended last year from three 
to four years; women and those unfit for 
active service are recruited into auxiliary ser- 
vices; and an estimated 40 per cent of Por- 
tugal’s entire budget is devoted to military 
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needs, Now, with cautious beginnings appar- 
ently being made toward some liberalization 
in domestic affairs, reductions in Portugals 
overseas commitments are a possibility. 

The second hope of the optimists with re- 
gard to these territories is again the pressure 
of African expectations, coupled with the 
opposition provided by the foreign-based na- 
tionalist movements. As part of their attempt 
at winning over the African population, the 
Portuguese have begun to expand educational 
opportunities: 17 per cent of the current de- 
velopment plan in Angola is devoted to edu- 
cation. In Mozambique it is planned to have 
19 per cent of the total population in school 
by 1973. The next stage is the one which 
optimists hope will produce more radical 
changes in the political order. What will 
these 1.5 million partly-educated Africans in 
Mozambique be doing in 1980? 


BANTUSTANS 

In South Africa and South West Africa, 
the hopeful signs are less easy to find. The 
general ineffectiveness of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly has been demon- 
strated in relation to South West Africa. 
Guerrillas scarcely pose any immediate threat 
in either South West or South Africa. At 
one stage it was thought that the scheme for 
Bantustans might rebound, and the experi- 
ment in the Transkei was watched with par- 
ticular interest, but there Chief Matanzima 
and his National Independence party have 
just repeated the success of 1963 in a general 
election and as Matanzima stated after the 
election, “we are busy implementing a system 
of government in South Africa founded on the 
policy of separate development. We whole- 
heartedly endorse this policy. . . .” 

Matanzima’s government in the Transkei 


* For a general discussion of the situation in 
South West Africa, see J. Н. Wellington, South 
West Africa and Its Human Issues (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1967). 

5See С. M. Carter, T. Karis, N. M. Stultz, 
South Africa's Transket; The Politics of Domestic 
Colonialism (Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1967). 

$ See B. Bunting, of. cit. 

* For a forceful statement along these lines see 
С. and M. Legum, South Africa: Crisis for the 
West (London: Pall Mall Press, 1964). 
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is not seen as a threat to the South African 
government at least in the short term.’ 
School leavers (whose education end with less 
than eight grades of school) there are not 
regarded as potential challengers as they are 
elsewhere in Southern Africa because the 
content and form of their education receive 
close attention from the government. Their 
education is being conducted at increasingly 
high levels through the medium of vernacular 
languages, serving to isolate the young from 
what are regarded as unwholesome influences 
and instead to provide them with what is 
thought of as an appropriate orientation. 

In the long run, optimists look to economic 
and population forces to produce not a sud- 
den shift in power, but a slow modification 
in the established order in South Africa. The 
African population of 12.7 million is increas- 
ing at the rate of 50 per thousand annually: 
the birthrate of Europeans is 23.3 per thou- 
sand. At the present rate, the whites will 
have declined from 19 per cent of the popu- 
lation to 14 per cent by 2000 Ар. Mean- 
while, if the economy expands at its present 
rate, it will require additional African em- 
ployees and will need to use them in increas- 
ingly skilled positions. In this way, Africans 
should increase both their collective purchas- 
ing power and their importance as workers, 
and so augment their power in the society. 
Optimists look to these developments to lead 
Africans to a position of greater influence in 
the political system even to the extent of 
gaining direct political power. 

In each of the territories, there are con- 
ditions that make likely a change in the es- 
tablished political order. What is common 
to all these situations is the possibility that 
these largely internal forces will be aided and 
sustained increasingly by the black African 
states to the north—and indirectly by non- 
African sources—leading to a massive con- 
frontation between white Southern Africa 
and the black north." 

Thus, one school of opinion has not re- 
linquished its belief that forces are operating 
in Southern Africa that will, at least in the 
long term, produce an outcome there similar 
to that in the former colonial and settled 
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areas to the north. No longer are early and 
radical changes expected, but ultimately the 
trend of development is thought likely to be 
similar. 


AN ALTERNATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


However, there is an alternative, fashionable 
opinion about the probable trend of develop- 
ment: this opinion is held by the present 
South African government, among others. 
The South African government anticipates a 
different accommodation with emerging black 
Africa. Instead of an accommodation result- 
ing from African political control throughout 
Southern Africa, it sees the existing political 
order—at least in South Africa—as perma- 
nent, and anticipates that a relationship will 
be achieved with black Africa based on an 
acceptance of South Africa and on mutually 
beneficial economic relations. 

Physically, South Africa regards herself as 
secure. The disturbances and demonstrations 
in the period of Sharpeville are in the past. 
South Africa has the capacity to deal with 
any external challenge in the present or im- 
mediate future. Her military forces are well 
trained, and equipped with modern arma- 
ments (in considerable measure supplied by 
France); her northern frontier is covered by 
а radar network; she is developing her de- 
fense industries and stock-piling strategic sup- 
plies. (For example, disused mines are being 
filled with crude oil.) She has defense agree- 
ments with Rhodesia and Portugal South 
Africa's confidence in her own military 
strength is indicated by the fact that in 1968— 
1969, for the first time in some years, the 
budget showed a cut in defense spending. 

South Africa's present approach to black 
Africa is not simply to erect impregnable 
barriers to invading forces. Currently, the 
government is pursuing an “outward-looking” 
policy in the expectation that it is possible to 


8 For the background of current South African 
foreign policy see J. E. Spence, Republic under 
Pressure: A Study of South Africa’s Foreign Policy 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1965). 

9 See E. S. Munger, Bechuanaland: Pan-African 
Outpost or Bantu Homeland? | (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1965) ; J. E. Spence, Lesotho: the 
Politics of Dependence (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1968). 
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develop profitable relations with other Afri- 
can states. Discarding the idea of a rigid 
confrontation with black Africa, it is 
approaching other African states with a novel 
flexibility aiming to gain allies on the conti- 
nent, to prevent concerted action against 
South Africa by African countries, and to 
open up markets for South African goods and 
capital. “J should be foolish,” South African 
Prime Minister B. J. Vorster has said, 

to ignore the changed circumstances. South 
Africa’s greatest preoccupation is to keep South 
Africa free of communism, and for this reason 
cooperation has to be obtained from as many 


well disposed states in Southern Africa as possi- 
ble.8 


The basic opportunity for this policy is pro- 
vided by the small, weak and economically 
dependent states enclosed inside Southern 
Africa. The former British colonies of Swazi- 
land, Lesotho and Botswana are currently 
tied economically to South Africa, and for 
further development in their states the gov- 
ernments look to South Africa for assistance.? 
Chief Leabua Jonathan of Lesotho seeks 
South African assistance for Lesotho's Oxbow 
hydroelectric, water conservation and irriga- 
tion scheme. Botswana is supporting South 
African companies in their search for minerals 
within the country—diamonds and copper 
have recently been discovered in commercial 
quantities—and is encouraging South African 
companies to develop secondary industries 
on an industrial estate in the new capital of 
Gaberones. In return for such assistance, the 
small countries declare their acceptance of 
the status quo in South Africa. Аз was stated 
in а joint communiqué after talks between 
Prime Ministers Vorster of South Africa and 
Jonathan of Lesotho in 1967, 


Differences in political philosophy are no bar to 
fruitful cooperation . . . we both firmly believe in 
peaceful coexistence on the basis of equality, 
mutual respect and non-interference in another's 


affairs. 


This is an approach that is shared by Swazi- 
land and Botswana. 

Yet this outward-looking policy has re- 
ceived its greatest encouragement not from 
these small states within Southern África but 
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from Malawi. President Hastings Banda of 
Malawi has been critical of the attitude of 
other African leaders towards South Africa 
and has gone out of his way to emphasize his 
acceptance of the South African state and his 
belief that an accommodation between blacks 
and whites is possible. Describing Malawi’s 
policy towards South Africa, he has said 

It is just a policy of live and let live, that's all. 
South Africa is here to stay. "There is nothing 
you can do about it. Whether you like it or not 
it is there. You cannot isolate, or boycott, or 
denounce South Africa into liberalism, but you 
can win South Africa into liberalism. 

Banda's attitude, together with his readiness 
to promote further economic ties between 
Malawi and South Africa, has given credence 
to South Africa's outward-looking policy. 
Malawi has diplomatic relations with South 
Africa, and the first black African diplomat 
is living in Rondebosch, a white Cape Town 
suburb. Malawi and South Africa have a 
trade agreement; a further agreement covers 
the employment of Malawians in South 
Africa; a South African company is building 
the Malawian section of a railway that will 
provide Malawi with a new outlet through 
the port of Nacala in Mozambique; and South 
Africa has provided a loan of 8 million Rand 
—tied to the maximum use of South African 
contractors and materials—for building the 
new capital city of Lilongwe. South African- 
Malawi cooperation illustrates the success of 
South Africa's outward-looking policy, and 
shows the mutual benefits of such coopera- 
tion. 

Under Banda, Malawi has provided South 
Africa with proof that through this policy she 
can gain allies and markets elsewhere in 
Africa. “Т am confident this is not the end 
of the story," South Africa's Foreign Minister 
stated last year. 

Most of the African states share the views of our 
neighbours and more proof of it will come also 


from states not yet showing friendship towards 
us. 


The situation of South Africa and the rest 


10 For the state of the South African economy, 
see D. H. Houghton, T'he South African Economy 
( EUM Town: Oxford University Press, 2nd ed., 
1967). 
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of the continent provides the basis for the 
South African Foreign Minister's expecta- 
tons. South Africa has the advantage of a 
thriving economy: the Gross National Product 
grew last year by between 5 and 6 per cent, 
and in 1969 the forecast is a growth of be- 
tween 6 and 6.5 per cent; she had a balance of 
payments surplus in 1968 of $116 million, 
and reserves of $1.4 billion at the last count 
—and this in a continent where there is a 
dearth of funds to finance development. 


EFFECT OF NIGERIAN WAR 


Complementing the economic situation is 
the political. The divisions in black Africa 
are providing South Africa—and other states 
of which the most hotable are France and 
Portugal—with the opportunity to exploit the 
situation. In the wake of the Ibo secession 
and the creation of “Biafra”—encouraged, 
assisted and sustained by France with the sup- 
port of Portugal and South Africa—a new 
phase of inter-African relations appears to 
have developed-characterized by the pursuit 
of narrowly nationalistic ends: e.g., Gabon 
serving as a base for French’ operations in 
Eastern Nigeria in return for French aid; the 
Ivory Coast expelling part of the large Ni- 
gerian population in that country and con- 
fiscating its property; Ghana depriving of 
their livelihood the estimated one million Ni- 
gerians settled there and working as entre- 
preneurs, industrialists and transporters; 

(Continued on page 305) 
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ECENT AND PERHAPS continuing ap- 
proaches to nation-building in the 
East African countries of Kenya, 
Tanzania and Uganda might well be char- 
acterized as variations on the theme of con- 
solidation. The euphoria of formal indepen- 
dence with its self-asserting and rather self- 
conscious nationalism, combined with a heady 
mixture of anti-colonialism, has dissipated, 
superseded by more realistic evaluations of 
the problems involved in the practical process 
of solidifying unity and order. Each country 
has been forced to take a hard look at its total 
human and natural resources and to attempt 
to develop the country by maximizing the 
country’s assets and minimizing its liabilities. 
Identifying those parts of the environment 
that are assets and those which are liabilities 
and evaluating the greatest potentialities are 
the first tasks of the ruling elite. The second 
task is the mobilization of the country’s hu- 
man and natural resources to accomplish ra- 
pidly a high degree of development. 
In each of the three East African countries 
with which we are concerned, a different 
complex of social, cultural, political, economic 


1 For a cogent overview of the process of politi- 
cal socialization see Richard Dawson and Kenneth 
Prewitt, Political Socialization (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1969). А 
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and historic phenomena has confronted the 
leadership, though there are, of course, tre- 
mendous similarities. The leadership of each 
has perceived the problem of building a vi- 
able, stable nation-state from different bases. 
As a result each leadership prefers to attack 
similar problems in different ways. Now that 
these nations have entered the consolidation 
stage in their historic development, it is possi- 
ble to begin to analyze their divergent 
approaches to nation-building and the way 
in which persistent and similar social realities 
prevent too much innovation and variety.! 

Three major consolidation themes arise 
out of the East African experience: 1) a 
centralization of the apparatus of power and 
influence in a secularized, unitary state—we 
might call this constitutional consolidation; 
2) an emphasis upon Africanization (especi- 
ally of the economy) and political party con- 
trol—economic-political consolidation; and 
3) an insistence upon socialist egalitarianism 
and more complete mobilization for the na- 
tional good — revolutionary consolidation. 
'These three themes are not mutually exclu- 
sive. They can overlap and interact with 
each other. But each has its own particular 
targets, and each has differing methods of 
approach and perception. 

President Jomo Kenyatta and Kenya have 
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chosen economic-political consolidation as 
their dominant theme; President Julius K. 
Nyerere and Tanzania have chosen revolu- 
tionary consolidation; and President Milton 
Obote and Uganda have chosen constitutional 
consolidation. All three themes play a part 
in each of these countries, to be sure, but it is 
the concentration on one theme that distin- 
guishes the differing approaches to nation- 
building represented in each of these coun- 
tries. 


UGANDA 


Late in 1967, Uganda adopted a new con- 
stitution that drastically minimized the fed- 
eral character of the state and instituted cen- 
tral unitary controls on the state apparatus.? 
It is not the fact of a new constitution that 
leads us to describe Uganda's activities as 
constitutional consolidation, but rather the 
intent and future effect of that new constitu- 
tion. Federalism had encouraged already 
acute local loyalties. This was particularly 
evident in the traditionally strong and in- 
fluential Buganda area (formerly the King- 
dom of Buganda). In 1966, the central gov- 
ernment ordered the army to suppress Ba- 
ganda “Nationalists” and the Obote regime 
proceeded to subordinate local leadership to 
the needs of national identity—national plan- 
ning, direction and action. 

The symbolic target was, of course, the in- 
fluential Kabaka (king) of Buganda who was 
also the President of Uganda. Force has been 
needed to subordinate the nearly autonomous 
Buganda subsystem and to depose the Presi- 
dent. To Obote, this action was crucial to 
his plans of establishing a unified Ugandan 
state that would be geographically, economic- 
ally and socially a single entity. Baganda 
local authorities had exercised predominant 
control of local government and had de- 
manded, to the irritation of the central gov- 
ernment, allegiance from Baganda peoples 


2See Abu Mayanja, “The Government’s Pro- 
posals for a new Constitution of Uganda,” and 
A. W. Bradley, “Constitution-Making in Uganda,” 
in Transition (Uganda), August/September, 1967, 
pp. 20-31. Mayanja is the opposition Member of 
Tarliament who has been detained since October, 
68. 
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based upon the traditional ideological and 
political influences of the Kabaka. Bagan- 
dans had been predominant in the Ugandan 
central bureaucracy and—because of their 
ethnically based attachment to the Kabaka— 
fragmentation of loyalties had become a 
major obstacle to national unity. Obote 
recognized this and organized national inter- 
ests and competing ethnic interests to destroy 
divisive Bugandan identities if possible. 

Emergency powers were voted to the gov- 
ernment by the National Assembly after the 
1966 fighting and they have been renewed 
every six months. The primary target is Bu- 
ganda in which Kampala, the national capi- 
tal, is situated. The campaign against Bu- 
ganda, however, was only symptomatic of 
the problems of fragmentation throughout 
Uganda. 

Constitutional consolidation, for Uganda, 
means very specifically the process of inclu- 
sion and participation of all elements of the 
territory into the Ugandan nation. But more 
importantly for the ruling elite it means the 
neutralization of real or potential centers of 
opposition. For the leaders of the central 
government, the establishment of national 
control on the basis of national concentration 
of power, national allocation of resources, 
and national planning yields not only the 
abstract good of unity and stability, but the 
concrete good of their own political security. 
Thus the announced theme of Obote’s cen- 
tral government and the new constitution is 
unity and the elimination of what is called 
“feudalism” or tribalism with hereditary 
privilege. 

The Uganda People’s Congress (U.P.C.) 
has been one tool in Obote's national cen- 
tralization program. Despite its general lack 
of vitality, it is the dominant party in Uganda, 
and the only one with full operational priv- 
ileges. At the party's fourth delegates con- 
ference (the first since 1964) held June 6 
through 10, 1968, Milton Obote was reelected 
to a seven-year term as President, and a new 
party constitution was approved giving Obote 
power to appoint all other party officials. То 
demonstrate further the complete support 
that the party has given to its leader, resolu- 


tions were unanimously passed that supported 
the policies of unity and anti-feudalism; the 
handling of the Buganda situation; African- 
ization programs in education, agriculture, 
and culture; and the government's direction 
of foreign policy. Consolidation in Uganda 
has obviously extended to the consolidation of 
power into the hands of Milton Obote as 
party and national leader.? 

Although constitutional consolidation is the 
major theme in Uganda, there are persistent 
influences of economic-political consolidation 
and even some passing references to revolu- 
tionary consolidation. ^ Economic-political 
consolidation is represented in Uganda by the 
emphasis placed upon the Africanization of 
the economy, upon economic diversification, 
and upon close control of the polity by the 
U.P.C. Economic diversification is not an 
unusual goal for a developing nation. Cof- 
fee and cotton constitute three-fourths of 
Uganda's exports. Since 1964, small manu- 
facturing and food-producing agricultural 
projects have been stimulated in an effort to 
alter this imbalance. 

While the balance of payments has been 
favorable for Uganda, growth cannot be sus- 
tained in the long run by such highly vulner- 
able commodities. Uganda’s problems of 
Africanization are not unusual either, except 
that East Africa has a very special and im- 
mediate target of Africanization—the Asian 
merchant, bureaucrat, and skilled artisan. 

Perhaps one incident can illustrate the 
Africanization and political consolidation as- 
pects of Uganda politics. It involves sedition 
charges against an independent opposition 
Member of Parliament and the Indian editor 
of Transition (a Ugandan citizen, although 
the government disputes this), a monthly 
which is published in Uganda but which has 
an impressive international circulation. The 
M.P., by way of a letter to the editor of Tran- 
sition, criticized the slow pace of Africaniza- 
tion of the Uganda courts. Implicit in the 
letter was the contention that President Obote 
was acting as a tribalist because he had failed 


3 A. С. С. Gingyera-Pinycwa, “Prospects for One- 
Party System in Uganda,” East Africa Journal, 
October, 1968, pp. 15—23. 
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to appoint qualified Baganda to these posi- 
tions. The government countered with the 
argument that the M.P. was displaying tri- 
balism by injecting this issue into the discus- 
sion. The editor, in effect, was standing trial 
for about 70,000 Asians in Uganda, a high 
proportion of whom hold British passports. 
The trial and the detention of these opposi- 
tion leaders after their acquittal are symbolic 
of the pressures in Uganda for an end to 
Asian dominance in trade and communica- 
tions activities, the whole question of free- 
dom for political dissenters, and the inability 
of the opposition to protect its representatives 
against political persecution. 

Revolutionary rhetoric is an integral part 
of African politics. Uganda has shown this 
tendency, too. Obote’s 1968 Independence 
Day speech included a section that called for 
a "national service" scheme requiring that a 
mobilization of private resources (money, 
labor and brains) should be presented to the 
nation. Private enterprise is still welcome in 
Uganda, however, and few anticipate the 
drastic mobilization implicit in the “national 
service” scheme. 


KENYA 


Kenya has concentrated lately on the prob- 
lems inherent in economic-political consolida- 
tion. There seem to be two foundations to 
the consolidation programs in Kenya: 1) the 
solidification of political control in the hands 
of the Kenya African National Union 
(K.A.N.U.) before Kenyatta leaves the scene; 
and 2) the Africanization of the economy as 
a basis for long-term development. 

The solidification of K.A.N.U. influence 
has taken the form of intensified internal or- 
ganization and severe constraints upon the 
opposition. While there still remains a 
geographic distribution of power within 
K.A.N.U. based more or less on tribal identi- 
fication, the towering presence of Kenyatta 
has focused upon the national-amalgamate 
functions of K.A.N.U. Whether the national 
character of K.A.N.U. control will continue 
to dominate party leadership after Kenyatta 
retires is the basic internal and doctrinal prob- 
lem of the party. Kenyatta has obviously 
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been trying to ensure smooth national control 
by strengthening the party apparatus and by 
eliminating the possibility of a viable non- 
K.A.N.U. threat to power when this "father 
of his country" no longer is around.* Party 
organization and effectiveness have been en- 
hanced by the presence of Tom Mboya as the 
party's Secretary-General. The control exer- 
cised by the “Kikuyu group" around the 
President in the cabinet has assured a fairly 
stable tribal alignment at the center. The 
problem of a successor to Kenyatta seems to 
be boiling down to a contest between Mboya, 
a Luo with charismatic appeal, and the can- 
didate of the “Kikuyu group," probably Vice 
President Daniel arap Moi. While Moi is 
not dynamic in style and appeal, he is a Ka- 
lenjin and would be the likely compromise 
candidate, along with a Kikuyu vice-presi- 
dential candidate from the “in” group that 
now surrounds Kenyatta. The crucial point, 
though, is that viable candidates seem to be 
exclusively within K.A.N.U. 

Since the formation of a vibrant opposition 
party in 1966—the Kenya People’s Union 
(K.P.U.) led by Oginga Odinga, the former 
Vice President—the government has pur- 
sued a systematic policy of limiting opposi- 
tion activity. The K.P.U. has been accused 
of sedition and subversion. Its leaders have 
been harassed to the point of imprisonment 
(mostly for holding unlawful meetings), and 
its political campaigns have been cut short by 
disqualification of its candidates. Odinga’s 
activities and movements have been severely 
limited; his passport has been impounded; 
and he has been barred from speaking, even 
at the university. This led to a student strike 
and the eventual closing of the university in 
January, 1969. 

On June 14, 1968, a K.P.U. member of 
parliament entered a motion noting with re- 
gret the rapid disappearance of democracy in 
Kenya. The motion was, of course, over- 
whelmingly rejected, but only two months 


*See John Murray, “Succession Prospects in 
Kenya,” Africa Report, November, 1968, pp. 44— 
48; and John Okumu, “Charisma and Politics in 
Kenya,” East Africa Journal, February, 1968, pp. 
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later 1,800 K.P.U. candidates were disquali- 
fied in the local elections branded as crucial 
by the K.P.U. No K.A.N.U. candidate was 
disqualified. The K.P.U. withdrew from the 
elections. Оп September 17, 1968, the 
speaker of the National Assembly ruled that 
the K.P.U. could not be recognized as a party 
if its membership in Parliament fell below 
seven. The next day 20 K.P.U. members re- 
signed, joined K.A.N.U. and appealed to 
Odinga to disband K.P.U. Since a recently 
passed constitutional amendment states that 
no man can run for President without the 
backing of a political party, Odinga and his 
supporters have been nearly frozen out of any 
hope of contesting with Mboya or Moi for 
power. K.A.N.U. has virtually succeeded in 
eliminating overt organized political opposi- 
tion. The specter of tribalism may yet render 
this evaluation incorrect, but it would seem 
that power struggles now must be fought 
within K.A.N.U.  Kenyatta still mediates 
such competition. 

Africanization is a major preoccupation of 
the Kenyan government. This manifests itself 
in programs to involve the small entrepre- 
neur, in programs to replace British civil ser- 
vants with Kenyans and, most dramatically, 
in programs to minimize the participation of 
Asian non-citizens in Kenyan commerce. 

Regardless of official rhetoric, Kenya is not 
very socialistic. Her emphasis has been on 
plans to attract foreign investment and to 
stimulate individual economic incentives for 
Kenyans, especially farmers. The small 
farmer has been assigned the task of filling 
the gap left by the exodus of white farmers; 
his production now accounts for three-fourths 
of the earnings from coffee, 90 per cent of 
the earnings from pyrethrum and over half 
the earning’s from dairy products. Even de- 
velopment expenditures have been financed 
in the last couple of years more from internal 
sources than from external. In all these ac- 
tivities, the emphasis is on African participa- 
tion if not African control. 

As Kenyans gain education and experience, 
the need for expatriate bureaucrats and in- 
tellectuals decreases. There is a program of 
gradual replacement in these positions, 


Sometimes more dramatic displacements take 
place, however, as in the case of the Anglican 
clergyman who was recently replaced as edi- 
tor of the monthly Christian newspapers T'ar- 
get and Lengo (in Swahili. The govern- 
ment threatened to close the paper if he were 
not replaced, because he had criticized the 
suppression of K.P.U. and the government's 
Asian policy. Indeed, in January, 1969, the 
government threatened to purge non-Ken- 
yans from all papers if they did not stop 
exaggerating the plight of Kenya's Asians. 

It is this issue that most clearly illustrates 
the dilemmas of Аїгісапізайоп.5 Some 80 
per cent of Kenya’s commerce is controlled 
by the 160,000 Asians in Kenya. To the 
Kenyan leadership, this is clearly unhealthy. 
Many merchants are not citizens. The gov- 
ernment would like them to transfer their 
assets to industrial development and leave 
commerce to the Kenyans. In this way Afri- 
canization could be advanced while the Asian 
capital could remain at the service of Kenya’s 
economy. 

On January 23, 1969, the governments of 
Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda issued simul- 
taneous announcements of severe cutbacks 
on money exports to insure that Asian money 
would not be sent abroad. The sum that a 
family could take with it on emigration was 
cut exactly in half (from £5,750 to £2,875) 
and travel allowances were drastically cut. 
Since Britain will now accept only 1,500 non- 
whites and their families annually, the Asians 


5 Discussion of the Asian issue in East Africa ap- 
pears in George Delf, Asians in East Africa (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1963); Dharam P. 
Ghai (ed.), Portrait of a Minority: Asians in East 
Africa (Nairobi: Oxford University Press, 1965); 
and Paul Theroux, “Hating the Asians,” Transi- 
tion, October/November, 1967, pp. 46—51. 

$ For background see Kenneth W. Grundy, “Na- 
tionalism and Separatism in East Africa," Current 
History, February, 1968, pp. 90-94, 112-113. 

т As an indication of this process, see David Koff 
and George Von der Muhll, “Political Socialisa- 
tion in Kenya and Tanzania—A Comparative 
Analysis," Journal of Modern African Studies, 
May, 1967, pp. 13-51. 

8 For discussions of Tanzania's party system, see 
Lionel Cliffe (ed.), One Party Democracy: The 
1965 Tanzania General Elections (Nairobi: East 
African Publishing House, 1967); and Henry 
Bienen, T'anzania: Party Transformation and Eco- 
nomic Develofment (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1968), 
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of East Africa are literally a people without 
a country. Some compromises will undoubt- 
edly have to be worked out. Africanization 
of commerce is the goal of the East African 
politicians, but any rapid changeovers would 
certainly leave commerce as well as other 
facets of the economy in a state of confusion. 

Fundamental disagreements among the 
elites of Kenya persist, necessitating a drive 
by the ruling K.A.N.U. leadership to consoli- 
date its political strength; economic con- 
solidation is still a vital problem; yet constitu- 
tional or geographical consolidation is of 
secondary concern to Kenya's leaders. This 
does not mean that there have not been, or 
are not now, any problems of a regional or 
tribal sort; it only means that the problems 
have not tended to threaten the existence or 
the integrity of the nation-state. Tribalism is 
a problem, but the government evidently feels 
that it can best be dealt with by emphasizing 
Africanization and economic development. 
As for the dispute with the Somali Republic 
over the Northern Province and Somali 
irredentism, Kenyatta himself summarized the 
situation when he said last year: “We have 
been reconciled; we have become friends.?* 
But in fact the dispute still smolders in the 
minds of some Somali politicians. 

Of the three East African countries, Kenya 
is least involved with the rhetoric of revolu- 
tionary consolidation. Yet elements of the 
Africanization programs such as the recently 
instituted National Theater, and the em- 
phasis, especially in rural communities, on 
community involvement in government ac- 
tivities reminds us not to underestimate revo- 
lutionary consolidation in Kenya.” 


TANZANIA 


It is somewhat paradoxical that one of 
Africa's most intellectual leaders has pro- 
duced one of the most action-oriented inter- 
nal programs in Africa. Julius Nyerere has 
chosen for Tanzania the road of revolutionary 
consolidation. Socialist egalitarianism and 
mobilization for the national good are the 
themes associated with the programs of Tan- 
zania’s ruling party, the Tanzanian African 
National Union (T.A.N.U.) 5 
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The coming of age of Nyerere's consolida- 
tion program was symbolized by the 1967 
Arusha Declaration. The theme of the dec- 
laration and of the government and party 
since has been "socialism and self-reliance." 
Tanzania is not a rich country, and therefore 
the maximum utilization of all her resources 
is needed in the process of economic change. 
Total mobilization through socialism has been 
Nyerere's plan for maximizing his country's 
resources. Nationalization, internal capital- 
ization, cooperatives, anti-capitalism—all the 
trappings of central socialist planning—have 
characterized the economic programs of Tan- 
zania. And yet the key to understanding 
Tanzania does not seem to be these devices. 
Rather the emphasis seems to be on self-reli- 
ance in an egalitarian framework. What this 
means is that socialism is the best way to de- 
velop the nation through self-help while 
equalizing the benefits for all as much as pos- 
sible. In effect, Nyerere and T.A.N.U. are 
searching for their own—for an African—ap- 
proach to the problems of underdevelopment 
and nation-building.? 

A rather puritanical code of ethics sustains 
the ideology and the activities of the political 
party, which in turn is the fulcrum of the en- 
tire society. Almost all organizations in Tan- 
zania have some substantive connection with 
T.A.N.U. (or its Zanzibar affiliate). Only in 
this way, it is thought, can total mobilization 
be achieved. The legislature must pledge it- 
self to the goals of the Arusha Declaration of 
personal austerity for the national good. Per- 
haps the most revolutionary section of the 
populace is organized into the radical Tan- 
zanian Youth League (T.Y.L.). It too, is 
tied closely to T.A.N.U., and each member 
has individually signed a pledge to support 
the Arusha Declaration. 


9 The political thought of President Nyerere is 
fully presented in his Freedom and Unity: Uhuru 
ла Umoja (Dar es Salaam: Oxford University 
Press, 1966). 

10 Ali A. Mazrui, “Miniskirts and Political Puri- 
tanism," Africa Report, October, 1968, pp. 9—12. 

31 Discussion of traditional influences at the local 
level appears in Norman N. Miller, “The Political 
Survival of Traditional Leadership," Journal of 
одет African Studies, August, 1968, pp. 183— 
201. 
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Africanization is more than just an eco- 
nomic goal in Tanzania; it has been trans- 
formed into a crusade to find and preserve a 
unique African identification. Last year the 
T.Y.L. undertook a program to combat the 
deterioration of culture. The campaign has 
taken the form of banning such Western in- 
fluences as miniskirts, wigs, slacks for women 
and tight male trousers. The film Bonnie 
and Clyde has been banned as too violent. 
Western frivolity has no place.!? 

Even traditional leaders are tied to the na- 
tional cause through a device known as the 
Elders Council This group ostensibly is 
given a place of honor in the localities, and 
it is to see that all are actively supporting 
local development works. It also is charged 
with the responsibility of protecting the cul- 
tural roots of the nation, although the youth 
of Tanzania behave as though they alone 
are the repository of cultural purity. Ву 
bringing traditional leadership elements into 
the party, the revolutionary zeal of Nyerere 
and the T.Y.L. may be neutralized at the 
village level. 

Nyerere's 1968 booklet, Freedom апа De- 
velopment, emphasizes the fact that force 
must not be used to bring about development. 
Legal channels should always be followed, 
and free discussion must be allowed in the 
formation of all policies. But once policies 
are formulated, strict adherence is expected. 
Opposition has not been unified in Tanzania, 
however, for there seems to be widespread 
support amongst the elite for Nyerere and 
T.A.N.U. policies. The only open opposition 
to T.A.N.U. comes from former Foreign 
Affairs Minister Oscar Kambona who, along 
with eight other M.P.s, was expelled from 
T.A.N.U. by the National Executive Com- 
mittee in October, 1968. Even this threat 
is minimal, since Kambona is in exile and 
cannot reenter the country. He has been dis- 
credited in 'lanzania and his following 
appears to be weak. А greater source of 
opposition can be found among the silent 
majority that simply refuses to participate or 
to be “mobilized.” It is Nyerere's responsi- 
bility, as a dedicated revolutionary, to involve 
this significant element of the population 


in the political, cultural and economic process. 

T.A.N.U., then, is attempting to consoli- 
date the nation's resources by becoming a 
true mass party penetrating all important 
areas of national life and reaching into every 
village—not just with party and government 
control, but with action as well. 

Outside aid is still accepted by Tanzania. 
Despite Nyerere's preference for socialism and 
his admiration for China and other "socialist" 
countries, he has been swift to warn the 
Eastern bloc nations not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Tanzania. Britain re- 
mains influential in Tanzania even though 
relations were broken over the Rhodesian 
question from 1965 until July, 1968; and the 
United States is a major source of aid, al- 
though some projects (e.g., the Peace Corps) 
have been phased out. 


THE EAST AFRICAN COMMUNITY 

If national consolidation and nation-build- 
ing are dominant themes in the East African 
countries, what is the role of the regionally 
cooperative East African Community? From 
the very beginning, Uganda, Kenya and Tan- 
zania have secured practical benefits from 
cooperative endeavors. The East African 
Common Services Organization (E.A.C.S.O.) 
provided a foundation of cooperation in areas 
such as university education, transportation 
and communications. Hopes were high in 
the early days of independence, not only for 
more active cooperation but for eventual 
unity, at least on a functional Jevel. Progress 
failed to materialize until the East African 
Community became operational on December 
1, 1967. 

The community is only a loosely structured 
trade organization, however, with a limited 
customs union and an extension of Common 
Services cooperation.? Yet it represents a 
giant step towards advanced cooperative de- 
velopment. 

There were several reasons for the renewed 
© 22 Gerald K. Helleiner, "East African Commu- 
nity: Approaching the EEC,” and Donald Roth- 
child, “Experiment in Functional Integration,” in 
Africa Report, April, 1968, pp. 37-46. For back- 
ground consult Joseph $. Nye, Jr., Pan-Africanism 


and East African Integration (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1965). 
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interest in cooperation. There was mutual 
recognition of the economic losses from the 
deterioration of Common Services and the 
rise of protective national economic policies. 
There were pressures from neighboring na- 
tions who were anxious to.see a working com- 
munity and now want to join that commun- 
ity. But most of all, interest in cooperation 
was made possible because each of the coun- 
tries involved was finding self-confidence and 
a sense of security from vigorous programs of 
internal consolidation. Once each nation 
began to grapple with the problems of con- 
solidation and comprehension of the in- 
ternal process developed, attention could be 
turned to more active interstate relations. 

Separate consolidation programs may now 
prove a danger to a more integrated E.A.C,, 
for the different polities have chosen different 
means of consolidation and consolidation may 
encourage domestic interests hostile to fur- 
ther or continued cooperation. Perhaps a 
nation-state consolidated by a revolutionary 
leadership cannot effectively integrate with 
one that employs economic-political or con- 
stitutional consolidation patterns. But each 
nation manifests characteristics of all' three 
varieties of consolidation approaches. Prac- 
ticality and leadership may well weld the three 
together. Leadership and a will to coopera- 
tive policies will be needed, however, to over- 
come inevitable nationalist tendencies. 
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Noting that "only when African states have developed viable economic 
groupings can an industrial base be developed," this author concludes that 
. for the time being, the future of Francophone Africa will depend less on 
decisions and developments in Africa itself than on the shape of things to come 
in European politics, in Franco-American relations and even in Asia and the 


Middle East.” 


“Francozone” Africa 


By Krrru [IRVINE 
Specialist in African Affairs 


N A TIME of unprecedented and often con- 
vulsive change on every continent, the 
Franco-African Community is demon- 

strating its stability as a grouping. While 
other states, battered by violence and unrest, 
are often blown far off course, the flotilla of 
Franco-African states keeps formation for the 
most part and sails steadily through the 
storm. Minor incidents may occur. Mali or 
the Central African Republic may stray from 
the other vessels. But tragic disasters on the 
scale of those in Nigeria and the Sudan, 
racial tensions such as those that now а ісі 
Rhodesia and other parts of Southern Africa 
and conflicts such as those now occurring in 
the Portuguese African territories find no 
counterpart in the Community. 

To a considerable extent this stability is due 
to French leadership—the success of French 
diplomacy in international affairs in general, 
as well as in Africa in particular. For 


1 This mutuality of interest is recognized by Pres- 
ident Léopold Senghor of Senegal who, favoring a 
“corporative” association between Africa and Eu- 
rope, declares that “It is in Africa that the two 
super-powers are the least interested.” 

2 Pan-Africanism is by no means dead in con- 
sequence. Within the past 20 years, it has made 
unprecedented advances, and its philosophy is 
widely accepted among the younger generation of 
politically conscious Africans. It is suited to the 
continental dimensions that our technology invokes, 
and is, moreover, reflected in the creation of such 
institutions as the Organization of African Unity 
(O. A.U.), and the United Nations Economic Ciom- 
mission for Africa (E.C.A.), both of which have 
their seats in Addis Ababa. 
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France has ensured that her policy towards 
Francophone Africa fits securely into a larger 
framework in which the realities of interna- 
tional life are taken into account. One of 
these realities is the fact that a mutuality of 
interest exists between Francophone Africa 
and Europe. Another reality is that the 
Francophone African states are far from 
sufficiently developed to possess the financial 
and military strength that would enable them 
to exercise power on a world-wide scale. 

For their part, the states of the Community, 
like most other states in Africa which have 
gained independence in the recent past, find 
the task of dealing with local problems of 
various kinds and consolidating their inde- 
pendence sufficiently challenging to absorb 
most of their energies. A few years ago, 
when the cold war was far sharper and Africa 
threatened to become the scene of a major 
nuclear confrontation, Pan-Africanism of- 
fered a less dangerous alternative and found 
conditions favorable to its growth on the 
intercontinental and on the continental level. 
Pan-Africanism, moreover, was inimical to 
the exercise of French influence. 

Today, at least for a time, the wind of 
change has once more changed direction. 
With a limited rapprochement taking place 
between Moscow and Washington, a cliff- 
hanging confrontation in Africa no longer 
seems imminent.? 


For the moment— whatever the future may 
bring—Pan-African influences appear in only 
attenuated forms. The pendulum is now 
swinging the other way? so that, in French- 
speaking Africa at least, Paris is once more in 
a position to take the initiative. Now again 
the former metropolitan country (to whose 
sovereignty the Franco-African states were 
formerly subject) plays a virtually unchal- 
lenged role in respect to defense, and the 
major role in the economic development, of 
the member states of the Community. In 
whatever terms it is expressed, the recent 
comment that French President Charles de 
Gaulle is “the only effective neocolonialist in 
Sub-Saharan Africa"* contains an element of 
truth. 


DIPLOMATIC SETBACKS 


In achieving diplomatic successes, never- 
theless, de Gaulle has experienced some sharp 
setbacks. In 1968, for example, his policies 
received two heavy blows. The May-June 
disturbances in France herself constituted an 
internal crisis; the Soviet occupation of 
Czechoslovakia constituted an external crisis. 
In view of their potential effect upon African 
developments, each of these challenges to 
Gaullism's long-term aims should be exam- 
ined. 

De Gaulle's fundamental foreign policy— 
loosening the ties binding the East European 
states to Moscow and establishing new links 
between Eastern and Western Europe— 
seemed to have been dealt a blow from which 
it might not recover with the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. 'The Soviets had 
demonstrated that they would not permit the 
breaking of Soviet ties with East Europe. 
The doctrine of Soviet party leader Leonid 
Brezhnev emerged as the new realpolitik, 


3 Another sign of the swing of the pendulum 
away from the Pan-African approach is the in- 
ternal reorganization of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (I.B.R.D.), which 
has created separate departments for East and for 
West Africa, and has allocated North Africa and 
the Middle East to its European department. 

4 See Graham Hovey, “Unhappy Perspectives in 
Nigeria’s Civil War,” The New York Times, March 
3, 1969. 

5 West Germany and the United Kingdom may 
soon be added to the list. 
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making de Gaulle's vision of one Europe from 
the Urals to the Atlantic seem like an empty 
dream. Yet Gaullist France had recovered 
from the blow and had readjusted to events 
by the end of the year. Paris-Moscow rela- 
tions, strained as they had been momentarily, 
were once more restored, with Izvestia speak- 
ing of France in eulogistic terms. 

De Gaulle seemed to have accepted the fait 
accompli and had trimmed his sails accord- 
ingly, by agreeing to deal directly with Mos- 
cow as the spokesman for the East European 
countries, Or else he had succeeded in con- 
vincing a suspicious Moscow that his policy 
in dealing with the individual East European 
countries was not part of an anti-Soviet 
strategy aiming at isolating Moscow. Wheth- 
er or not one would again witness Franco- 
Czech cooperation in Africa—such as the 
joint 1968 engineering study of the feasibility 
of a north to south trans-Sahara road, affect- 
ing the economic development of Algeria, 
Mali, Niger and Tunisia—at least the entire 
structure of French foreign policy had sur- 
vived a shock. Furthermore, French ac- 
ceptance of the Brezhnev doctrine—which, in 
ideological reverse, constituted a kind of Mon- 
roe doctrine for East Europe—suggested, as 
its corollary, Soviet acceptance of an equiva- 
lent “De Gaulle doctrine” for the Franco- 
African Community. 


THE INTERNAL CRISIS 


The internal French crisis which erupted 
in May and June, 1968, and which directly 
affected the French economy, had a more 
observable effect upon French relations with 
African countries. In proportion to her gross 
national product, France had previously con- 
tributed more aid to developing countries 
than any other leading industrial country. 
In this respect, France was considerably 
ahead of the United States, which has pro- 
portionately given less aid to the “Third 
World” than France, Australia, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal? The high level 
of French aid was, indeed, a contributory 
cause of the internal French crisis in 1968. 
Those concerned with French education, for 
example, asked why tax money should be sent 
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to Africa when the French educational system 
was inadequately financed. 

However, the reasons that impelled France 
to extend aid to the Franco-African coun- 
tries in the first place convinced Paris that 
this aid should continue. For whether the 
students cut down the trees on the Boulevard 
Saint Michel or the workers closed French 
factories, the Francophone states of Africa 
continued to represent to France what the 
Latin American states represented to the 
United States—a source of raw materials, a 
field for investment and, last but not least, a 
strategic area vital to the defense of the home- 
land. De Gaulle, whose liberal African poli- 
cles were first sketched at Brazzaville in 1944, 
has never forgotten the strategic importance 
of Africa for France. Nor, it seems safe to 
aver, have French-speaking African leaders 
such as Félix Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory 
Coast. In World War II, France was freed 
from alien subjugation following the Allied 
occupation of North Africa. De Gaulle him- 
self, foiled at Dakar, but successful in Equa- 
torial Africa, mounted a northward campaign 
from Chad. This campaign contributed to 
the consolidation of Allied control of Africa. 
And from northern Africa it was possible to 
strike at the “soft underbelly” of the Euro- 
pean continent. There can be little doubt 
that the intransigence of the French military 
in continuing the Algerian war—long past the 
point of diminishing returns—was largely due 
to what they regarded as the strategic neces- 
sity of keeping the North African littoral out 
of unfriendly hands. 


THE FRENCH MILITARY PRESENCE 


Indeed, while Algerian independence has 
at last been conceded, France is linked to the 
states of the Franco-African community by a 
series of military agreements. Upon several 
occasions, consequently, French troops have 
been sent to various countries of the Com- 
munity to help to maintain the government in 
power—for example, to Gabon, the Central 
African Republic and Chad. On one notable 
occasion, also, French military help was with- 
held from the Abbé Youlou Fulbert of the 
Congo (Brazzaville), thus causing his down- 
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fall. The French military presence remains 
a factor to be reckoned with, even although it 
only becomes active at the request of ап 
African government. In an uncertain era, 
the ability to call in the forces of a major 
power constitutes in itself a guarantee of 
governmental viability. French military 
backing enables each government to govern 
with assurance, while discouraging the op- 
position from lightly resorting to violence. 
At the same time, limited funds that would 
otherwise be consecrated to arms can be re- 
leased for economic development. 

Nevertheless, the Community states have 
not escaped the experience of coups d'etat. 
Togo and Dahomey in 1963, the Central 
African Republic and Upper Volta in 1966, 
Togo and Dahomey again in 1967, and the 
Congo (Brazzaville) and Mali in 1968, all 
bear witness to this. Yet it is significant that 
in some instances these coups have resulted in 
the establishment of military or military-ap- 
pointed administrations favorable to France. 
At the present time, Togo, the Central Afri- 
can Republic, Upper Volta, the Congo (Braz- 
zaville), and Mali might be numbered among 
these. 

The effect of French military strength upon 
African politics is, therefore, not inconsider- 
able, and provides further proof of the im- 
portance that France attaches to African аї- 
fairs. Yet this exercise of French power upon 
the African continent is, in turn, still another 
aspect of the exercise of French influence in 
the world. In the 1960's, this influence is in 
a period of ascendancy, just as in the 1950's 
it seemed in decline. France is attempting 
to live up to past traditions not only with 
respect to the Community, but also in 
Europe, in the Middle East, and in Vietnam. 
Certainly 1969 is not witnessing any reduc- 
tion in the French role in international af- 
fairs. Politically, also, France is freely exer- 
cising her influence in Africa, as can be seen 
in Mali, in Biafra, and in Francophone Cen- 
tral Africa. With regard to Mali, it is hardly 
a secret that Paris was not displeased with the 
downfall of the Modibo Keita regime, which 
proclaimed radical ideological goals. In 
Nigeria, France appears to have moved both 


directly and indirectly to influence events in 
favor of the secessionist Biafran regime. 


A STRONGER FRANCE 


Facing a challenge in French-speaking 
Central Africa, moreover, France has emerged 
stronger than ever. Some months ago, the 
French-sponsored customs union, Union 
Douaniére et Economique d’Afrique Cen- 
trale (U.D.E.A.C.), found itself challenged by 
the Union des Etats d’Afrique Centrale 
(U.E.A.C.) consisting of Chad, the Central 
African Republic and the Congo (Kinshasa). 
The U.E.A.C. seems to have been formed in 
the hope that aid might be forthcoming from 
United States sources on a scale that would 
exceed available aid from France. The hope, 
however, proved to be illusory; for the United 
States, like France and other powers, has re- 
cently diminished the volume of its total aid 
to the Third World. Therefore France had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the defection of 
the Central African Republic from the 
U.E.A.C.—a defection all the more damaging 
to the organization because it isolated the re- 
maining two members from one another, 
except by air. 

A further source of satisfaction to the 
French in this turn of events was the fact 
that the emergence of the U.E.A.C. would 
have limited the effectiveness of the Organi- 
sation Commune Africaine et Malgache 
(O.C.A.M.), which groups together Came- 
roun, the Central African Republic, Chad, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Kinshasa) , Da- 
homey, Gabon, the Ivory Coast, Madagascar, 
Niger, Rwanda, Senegal Togo and Upper 
Volta. It is also possible that some of the 
political twists and turns in Central Africa 
have not been unrelated to a struggle cur- 
rently in progress between French and United 
States companies to secure a favorable posi- 
tion in the exploitation of a vast uranium 
belt that stretches across tropical Africa. 

In economic development, as in military 
and political affairs, French aid to Franco- 

6 Senegal, like France, experienced a May “revo- 
lution” in 1968—an event which involved unrest 
at Dakar University and a general strike. Like de 


Gaulle, however, President Léopold Senghor sur- 
vived the storm. 
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phone Africa is not underestimated by the 
governments concerned. Immediately after 
the internal troubles which beset France in 
the summer of 1968, Senegal? and Madagas- 
car—to name only two states—expressed 
lively concern that there might be a reduction 
in aid and, above all, in technical assistance. 
These fears were not to be realized. Despite 
the stress under which she suffered, France 
succeeded in maintaining about the same 
level of regular assistance as before, at least as 
far as the Community states were concerned. 
Indeed, the 1969 budget for Francophone 
Africa, while by no means expansionist, does 
not fall below those of previous years. How- 
ever, the budget's 3.7 per cent increase does 
not make full allowance for rising costs and 
therefore represents stagnation in a sense. 
When it comes to aid of this kind, France, 
like other industrial countries, is handicapped 
by the continuing operation of the outdated 
international monetary system. Embarrassing 
and dangerous as this situation is for the in- 
dustrial countries themselves, it is injuring the 
developing countries (including those of 
Francophone Africa) first of all, by prevent- 
ing the creation of new credits which could 
permit the kind of development that alone 
can ensure peace by allowing the resumption 
of progress. 


THE YAOUNDÉ CONVENTION 


Central, however, to the economic rela- 
tionship between Francophone Africa and 
West Europe is the agreement known as the 
Yaoundé Convention which governs relation- 
ships between members of the European 
Common Market (created by the Treaty of 
Rome in 1957), and the African states as- 
sociated with the Market. The Yaoundé 
Convention (named for one of the principal 
towns in Cameroun) came into effect in June, 
1964, and was to have been renewed on June 


(Continued on page 309) 





Keith Irvine, a specialist in African affairs, 
was formerly editor of Africa Today and 
Africa Weekly. His book, The Rise of the 
Colored World, is to be published shortly by 
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In the opinion of this observer, in Ghana “The N.L.C. is retiring none too 
soon. It has brought stability at the price of unpopularity.” Nonetheless, “The 
army will hover in the wings. Its support for moderate, even conservative, 
leaders indicates that, should radical leaders arise, it might intervene again.” 


Return to Civilian Rule in Ghana 


By CrAupx E. WELCH, Jr. 
Dean, University College, State University of New York at Buffalo 


HANAIAN GENERAL JOSEPH А. ANK- 

RAH recently declared that “Soldiers 

don’t have the temperament for 
political acrobatics.” He made this state- 
ment not as a soldier, but as Chairman of 
the National Liberation Council (N.L.C.) 
which has ruled Ghana since February, 1966. 
On September 20, 1969, the N.L.C. is sched- 
uled to step aside, returning Ghana to a 
civilian regime hopefully cleansed of the 
imperfections that toppled the regime of 
Kwame Nkrumah. Ghana will then join a 
small group of African states—including 
Dahomey, Sierra Leone and the Sudan— 
which have regained civilian rule after a 
period of military supremacy.* 

It is simple for the military to seize power 
in contemporary Africa. The cohesiveness 
and esprit de corps of the military elites make 
them powerful instruments for intervention. 
Size is little barrier to the overthrow of a 
government. A detachment surrounds the 
presidential mansion; leading political figures 
are seized or assassinated; contending forces 


1 Although General Ankrah spoke frequently of 
a return to civilian rule after his seizure of power, 
it was not until May 22, 1968—more than two 
years after the coup—that he set a firm date for 
the changeover. This decision was certainly af- 
fected by events in Dahomey and Sierra Leone in 
preceding months. Uprisings in both these states 
were sparked by junior and non-commissioned of- 
ficers, who intervened in order to return the armed 
forces to the barracks. With such a clear warning 
of the dangers of an overly-long stay in power, the 
decision of the N.L.C. to withdraw was less difficult. 


—such as the police or the trade unions— 
are neutralized; communications facilities are 
captured to announce a change in govern- 
mental leadership. These are the familiar 
elements of coups in tropical Africa. 

But if the seizure of control is relatively 
simple, its retention is difficult. The polit- 
ical involvement of the armed forces weakens 
their professional identification and cohesion. 
African armies are particularly subject to 
fragmentation. Developed in the colonial 
period to protect the governing power, until 
recently African armies have not been re- 
garded as “national” instruments. There 
are ethnic tensions, made manifest by splits 
between members of the officer corps (usually 
well educated and accordingly drawn from 
areas of substantial colonial impact) and the 
men in the ranks (often selected for their 
martial qualities and coming from “bush” 
areas). Coup leaders, with increased power 
and prestige, arouse envy and hence resent- 
ment. And—more subtly—once a govern- 
ment has been overthrown by members of 
the armed forces, the myth of governmental 
supremacy crumbles and each successive inter- 
vention faces fewer obstacles. 

After taking over a government, the new 
ruling junta also becomes inextricably in- 


` volved in the difficulties that afflicted the 


previous civilian regime. Military leader- 
ship does not, of itself, change the world 
market prices for products on which the 
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African states depend. Ethnic differences 
and antagonisms continue; they cannot be de- 
creed out of existence. Nor can “national” 
outlooks be enacted. Levels of literacy do not 
change overnight. Civil service expertise 
develops slowly. In short, the problems con- 
fronting newly-installed military regimes are 
practically identical with those on which the 
civilian regimes foundered. 

In addition, two forces conflict within 
military-based governments. On the one 
hand, there is the force that prompted inter- 
vention—a desire to correct the inadequacies 
of the civilian government. The armed 
forces may come to regard themselves as 
the sole guarantors of the national interest. 
Having assumed this role, they may feel that 
only their rule can protect the national inter- 
est. On the other hand, there is a desire 
to maintain professional identity and integrity. 
Political involvement tears the military away 
from its traditional role. To retain profes- 
sional identity, according to this point of 
view, members of the armed forces should 
concentrate on the tasks they know best, and 
avoid the complexities of politics. In re- 
sponse to such diametrically opposed tenden- 
cles, the armed forces vacilate between 
complete withdrawal from politics and ever 
greater involvement. 

In Ghana, the professional self-image of 
the armed forces stresses group solidarity, 
the importance of the nation-state, hierarchy, 
obedience and civilian control—in brief, it 
is "realistic and conservative."? "This image 
was vigorously pushed in the Ghanaian army. 
The military was, by definition, apolitical.? 

The overthrow of the Nkrumah govern- 
ment resulted, in large measure, from presi- 
dential interference in matters the military 
considered its professional prerogative. The 
military objected to the formation of the 
Presidential Guard, a largely Russian-trained 


? Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and State 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1964), p. 79. 

3 For a caustic rebuttal written by a close asso- 
ciate of Nkrumah, see Geoffrey Bing, Reap the 
Whirlwind (London: Macgibbon and Kee, 1968), 
pp. 416-39. 

* Colonel A. А. Afrifa, The Ghana Coup 24th 
February 1966 (New York: Humanities Press, 
1966), p. 100. 
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and Russian-equipped detachment under 
Nkrumah’s direct control; to Nkrumah’s an- 
nounced intention of establishing a people's 
militia and initiating military action against 
Rhodesia; to the forced retirement of Gen- 
erals M. A. Otu and Ankrah (respectively 
Chief of Defense Staff and Chief of Army 
Staff) in mid-1965 and the forced retirement 
of nine ranking police officers early in 1964; 
to the development of intelligence agents 
within the armed forces under direct presi- 
dential control; to efforts to coerce officers 
into joining the ruling Convention People's 
Party; and to procuring different sources of 
arms. Great cynicism resulted. In the 
words of an articulate N.L.C. member, “The 
Army was virtually at the mercy of the 
politicians, who treated it with arrogance and 
open contempt. . . . The policy of divide 
and rule was actively pursued among all 
ranks of the armed forces."* 

The overthrow of the Nkrumah govern- 
ment was thus largely reactive. The N.L.C. 
did not intend to bring about a basic trans- 
formation of Ghana—with one exception, 
the desire to move some public industries to 
the private sectors. During its period of 
control, the N.L.C. sought to insulate the 
armed forces from future political interfer- 
ence. Having intervened, however, the 
armed forces and police of Ghana could not 
claim to be apolitical. Their show of power 
has made them a potent force. Though 
they may claim to stand above political in- 
volvement, their looming presence cannot be 
overlooked. 


DOMESTIC PRESSURES 


Immediately after assuming power, the Na- 
tional Liberation Council banned the Con- 
vention People's Party (C.P.P.) which, by 
early 1964, had become the only constitutional 
political party. By the time of the coup, the 
C.P.P. existed only on paper. It had lost 
the confidence of significant parts of the 
population; its officials seemed more con- 
cerned with serving themselves than with 
serving the state as a whole. Widespread 
jubilation followed the military seizure of 
control However, as the N.L.C. found itself 
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unable to resolve several basic problems, 
pressures grew for the removal of the army- 
police junta. 

Two serious intra-military rivalries shook 
the N.L.C. in 1967 and 1968. In April, 
1967, two dissident lieutenants, Samuel Ar- 
thur and Moses Yeboah, nearly toppled the 
N.L.C.; both were publicly executed. In 
November, 1968, Air Marshal Michael Otu, 
younger brother of the first Ghanaian head of 
the armed services, was arrested, allegedly 
for plotting to restore Nkrumah. The 
grounds for his dismissal remain unclear, 
although it was often linked to the arrest of 
the crews of two Russian trawlers in October. 
However, in a 43-point petition submitted to 
the N.L.C., Otu accused J. W. К. Harlley 
and A. Deku, both Ewe members of the 
N.L.G. of mounting “а: carefully planned 
conspiracy with tribal undertones” (sic) 
against him. Whatever the causes, the Otu 
affair indicated serious discontent among the 
Ghanaian officer corps. 

N.L.C. members had entered the turbulent 
Ghanaian political arena without experience. 
They found a government on the brink of 
bankruptcy, blatant corruption, serious short- 
ages of food and spare parts, spiralling infla- 
tion and a restless populace. The first prior- 
ities of the N.L.C. were to cure the financial 
situation and to purge the political system 
of the close associates of Nkrumah. 

The Nkrumah regime had lived far beyond 
its means. With cavalier disregard for pru- 
dent financing, the government expected 
deficits as a matter of course. Planning for 
economic development was haphazard. 
Grandiose projects were initiated although 


they could not pay their own way. To cite: 


one example, the State Farms Corporation 
incurred a net deficit of $17 million In its 
first two and one-half years. Farmers were 


encouraged or—more often—ordered to raise: 


certain crops, only to find that processing 
machinery had not been installed in time. 

As part of its quest for industry, the 
Nkrumah regime had borrowed recklessly. 
At the time of the coup, the government 
faced nearly $450 million in medium term 
(five-year) debts; Тһе: average annual 
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amortization would have cost $110 million, 
more than one-fourth the recurrent available 
revenues. Given the critical condition of the 
economy (in particular, the need to conserve 
foreign exchange for critical imports and 
serious inflationary tendencies), the N.L.C. 
had to plan debt rescheduling and to seek 
new sources of finance. By 1968, reasonable 
balance was restored by means of a series of 
emergency loans, grants, and credits; a re- 
scheduling of obligations more in line with 
Ghana’s capacity to pay; deflationary policies 
resulting in the dismissal of thousands of gov- 
ernment employees; and devaluation of the 
cedi. 

But for the N.L.C., the political costs of 
achieving economic stability ran high. By 
living far beyond its means, the Nkrumah 
regime had maintained an illusion of growth. 
This illusion was shattered by the N.L.C. 
As its deflationary policies came into effect, 
the N.L.C. rapidly lost support. Labor un- 
rest mounted: 71 strikes occurred in the 30 
months following the coup, contrasted with 
51 in the last five years of Nkrumah’s rule. 
Most serious was a strike of railway workers 
in September, 1968. Sabotage was alleged, 
and several hundred employees were dis- 
missed. Two months later, two thousand 
employees of the Ghana Cargo Handling 
Company were also dismissed. "The vacated 
jobs could be quickly filled—in mid-1968, it 
was estimated that one-fourth of the work 
force was unemployed. ‘The N.L.C. did raise 
the minimum cocoa price and benefited from 
the highest world prices paid for cocoa since 
the Korean War. (The Nkrumah govern- 
ment, by contrast, had been severely hindered 
by a sudden plunge in price.) 


NEW LEADERSHIP? 


Eliminating former Nkrumah supporters, 
the second major objective of the N.L.C., 
posed a host of complexities. Who should be 
purged? To put the question another way, 
who should be permitted to organize the 
political movements that would take over 
when the military returned to the barracks? 
. Levels of political awareness in Ghana are 
high. Richly endowed with economic re- 
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sources—Ghana produces nearly one-third of 
the world's cocoa, as well as significant 
quantities of gold, diamonds and aluminum— 
the pace of economic, political and social 
development there has outstripped the pace 
in most nations of tropical Africa. Per capita 
annual income, though difficult to measure 
in an economy with a large subsistence sector, 
stands above $250, well above that of most 
African states. Articulate groups with a 
keen sense of their own interests—all subject 
to restrictions in the Nkrumah era—have 
regained their voices. Chiefs, trade union- 
ists, farmers, students, journalists, college 
professors (through the Legon Observer) 
and civil servants have become increasingly 
active as the N.L.C. has lifted the bars to 
free expression. 

Shortly before General Ankrah announced 
the timetable for civilian rule, the N.L.C. 
banned close associates of Nkrumah and per- 
sons high in the C.P.P. power structure from 
public office for ten years, unless they re- 
ceived special exemption. The edict banned 
former members of the C.P.P. Central Com- 
mittee, ministers in the Nkrumah govern- 
ment, special advisers to Nkrumah, and 
district and regional commissioners. By early 
June, 1968, 5,000 Ghanaians and a sprinkling 
of other nationalities (including the noted 
English Africanist, Thomas Hodgkin) had 
been barred. The number grew when the 
N.L.C. extended the ban in July to any 
person who had attended classes at the 
Kwame Nkrumah Ideological Institute and to 
. executive committee members of five so-called 
“integral wings” of the C.P.P.—the National 
Congress of Ghana Women, the Trades Union 
Congress, the Young Pioneers, the United 
Ghana Farmers Council, and the National 
Association of Socialist Students Organiza- 
tions. The net had been cast too wide; the 
following month, this extension of the ban 
was lifted. 

To gain exemption, an applicant was re- 


quired to prove to a judical commission of | 


inquiry either that he had been forced to 
join the C.P.P. against his will, or that he 
had actively worked against the party or 
Nkrumah during his term of membership. 


The greatest controversy facing the Exemp- 
tions Commission concerned former cabinet 
minister K. A. Gbedemah. Gbedemah had 
built the C.P.P. Regarded as Nkrumah’s 
right-hand man, he had broken with the 
former President in 1961 and had gone into 
voluntary exile. Upon his return after the 
coup, he was alleged to be in close contact 
with the Vice-Chairman of the N.L.C., J. W. 
K. Harlley, widely viewed (together with the 
late General Emmanuel Kotaka, who had 
been assassinated in the Arthur-Yeboah abor- 
tive coup) as both the main planner of the 
coup and the major force in the N.L.C. In 
some quarters, the subsequent exemption of 
Gbedemah was seen as an effort by Ewe lead- 
ers to establish a position of dominance in the 
forthcoming government. 

Not until February, 1969, did the N.L.C. 
recognize the futility of the blanket disqualifi- 
cation. Late in February, the May, 1968, 
decree was rescinded and replaced by a 
simple list of 152 names. Thus, the N.L.C. 
finally recognized that, in the complex polit- 
ical world, blanket rules based upon distrust 
of politicians formerly associated with Nkru- 
mah would strip Ghana of much of the 
civilian leadership to which the N.L.C. was 
pledged to transfer power. In the words 
of Brigadier A. Afrifa, the people had to 
decide who was fit for office. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PITFALLS 


As it prepared to step aside, a series of 
dilemmas confronted the N.L.C. How could 
guarantees against personalized rule be de- 
veloped to bar a resurgent dictatorship? 
Would such guarantees preclude firm leader- 
ship at times of national crisis? How could 
contending regional claims be balanced within 
a relatively centralized governmental frame- 
work? How might groups dissatisfied under 
the C.P.P. government—particularly tradi- 
tional chiefs, civil servants and members of 
the armed services—achieve a more satisfac- 
tory voice in politics? Most important, how 
could a constitution satisfy the fears of the 
military, gain legitimacy in the eyes of Ghana- 
ian citizens, and be drafted with reasonable 
speed? 
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The most expeditious way to develop a 
constitution is to select a group of experts 
to draft it. The most effective way to achieve 
legitimacy for a constitution is to ask men with 
a direct popular mandate to prepare it. The 
N.L.C. tried to combine expertise with pop- 
ular representation—but in a maladroit fash- 
lon. 

In January, 1968, after a commission pre- 
sented preliminary constitutional guidelines, 
the N.L.C. ordered the establishment of a 
140-member elected constituent assembly. 
Several preliminary steps had to be taken, 
however. It was necessary, for example, to 
choose an electoral commissioner, to compile 
new voters' registers, and to demarcate con- 
stituencies. General Ankrah envisaged non- 
party elections to the assembly in May, 1969, 
and three months for the assembly’s deliber- 
ations. 'Then parties would be organized, 
a campaign would be carried out, and a 
civilian government would be installed by 
the end of September, 1969. This unrealistic 
schedule received severe criticism. Neverthe- 
less, the N.L.C. held to its timetable. Con- 
stituencies were defined and voter registration 
began late in 1968. Since the response to 
the registration campaign was initially dis- 
appointing, the “final date” for enrollment 
was pushed back several times. 

Late in October, the N.L.C. recognized 
the inevitable. Rather than calling for a 
popularly-elected constituent assembly, the 
N.L.C. amended its own decree to provide for 
indirect election. Of the 140 representatives, 
49 would be chosen by electoral colleges 
(composed of 133 local councils) ; 91 would 
be chosen by Ghanaian organizations. For 
example, the farmers and the market women 
would each choose one representative in every 
region; other members would be chosen by 
such groups as the Trade Union Congress, 
the Cooperative Fish Marketing Association, 
the Senior Civil Servants Association, the 
Bar Association, and the N.L.C. itself. In 
January, 1969, the assembly gathered with 
suitable pomp. 

Members of the assembly confronted a 
formidable document prepared by Chief 
Justice Akufo-Addo and his associates. The 
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draft constitution, not notable for its brevity, 
was permeated with a self-righteous, anti- 
Nkrumah spirit. The preamble was blunt: 


We, the people of Ghana, having experienced a 
regime of tyranny in which all the principles 
of democracy and justice were set at naught; 
having solemnly resolved ourselves never again 
to allow ourselves to be subjected to a like re- 


gime.... 


Throughout its 137 pages, the draft con- 
stitution exuded cautious legalism. Personal 
rights were set forth in minute detail; no 
amendments could be made “їп any way that 
may detract or derogate from any such pro- 
vision or the principles involved in any such 
provision." The traditional pattern of par- 
liamentary sovereignty, under which Ghana 
had received independence, was rejected, 
owing to the possibility that “а government 
[might] be formed of men prepared to curtail 
the liberties of the people and form a dictator- 
ship.” A Supreme Court, among its other 
powers, may judge the constitutionality of 
parliamentary enactments. The President, 
who will appoint the Prime Minister, will be 
elected for a single 8-year term by an electoral 
college including members of the National 
Assembly, 24 chiefs, and 48 representatives of 
the regions. А Council of State is to assist 
the President; this unique super-cabinet is to 
include the Prime Minister, the minority 
leader, the head of the Armed Forces, the 
Chief Justice, the Attorney General, any 
former Prime Ministers, Presidents or Chief 
Justices, and up to 12 other citizens to be 
named by the President, including at least 
four chiefs. The Council is to advise the 
President on the appointments of such im- 
portant officials as the Ombudsman, the 
Auditor General, the governor of the Bank of 
Ghana and heads of commissions of inquiry. 
The Prime Minister, who must be confirmed 
by the National Assembly, will nominate the 
Cabinet, which the Assembly must approve; 
at least eight ministers must be drawn from 
the Assembly. Members of the Assembly 
wil not draw salaries, although they will 
receive certain allowances. 

But the constitution will remain lifeless 
unless its objectives can be realized. Ghana- 
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ian politicans have established the nuclei for 
political parties. However, at this writing, 
the N.L.C. was not yet permitting open 
manifestations of party activity. At this 
point, it is impossible to do more than spec- 
ulate about the likely directions of change. 
Who will lead new parties?  Gbedemah has 
shown an extraordinary capacity for organiza- 
tion and has the support of leading N.L.C. 
members; however, his previous association 
with Nkrumah has tarnished his image. К. 
A. Busia, Chairman of the former National 
Advisory Council, head of the Center for 
Civic Education, and former leader of the 
United Party (the C.P.P.’s opposition from 
1957 to 1964), suffers from a professorial 
coldness that formerly diminished his effect- 
iveness. Оп the other hand, his home region 
of Ashanti has one of the highest voter 
registration figures, suggesting that key or- 
ganizational steps have been taken. General 
Ankrah has disclaimed political ambitions. 
It has frequently been suggested, however, 
that he might be interested in the presidency, 
with its combination of ceremonial and polit- 
ical functions. The role of such leading 
N.L.C. members as Harlley and Afrifa re- 
mains unclear. 

What kinds of parties might be organized? 
The C.P.P. drew considerable strength from 
Ghanaian youth who found employment 
through party and government largesse. 
With their significant concentration in the 
cities, the young primary- and middle-school 
graduates offer a great potential for organiza- 
tion and disruption. The trade unions may 
provide a focus for party-building. Con- 
ceivably, regional parties may emerge, draw- 
ing upon ethnic groups on the fringes of 
Akan groups—the Ga, the Ewe, or the North- 
ern tribes. Some intellectuals in the univer- 
sities have spoken about a “Third Force.” 
Or parties might focus on different leaders, 
particularly on Gbedemah or Busia. 

The army will hover in the wings. Its 
support for moderate, even conservative lead- 
ers indicates that, should radical leaders arise, 


5 Kwame Nkrumah, Dark Days in Ghana (New 
York: International Publishers, 1968), p. 48. 


it might intervene again. The armed forces 
will only be content with a civilian leadership 
that respects the military's professional auto- 
nomy. 

The N.L.C. is retiring none too soon. It 
has brought stability at the cost of unpopular- 
ity. Members of the N.L.C. must learn to 
trust civilian politicians, who in turn should 
treat the armed forces with considerably 
greater caution than did Nkrumah. Ironi- 
cally, after 43 months in control, the Ghana- 
ian armed forces will give formal recognition 
to the advice Nkrumah offered before his 
overthrow: 


It is not the duty of the army to rule or gov- 
ern, because it has no political mandate and its 
duty is not to seek a political mandate. The 
army only operates under the mandate of the 
civil government. If the national interest com- 
pels the armed forces to intervene, then immedi- 
ately after the intervention, the army must hand 
[power] over to a new civil government elected 
by the people and enjoying the people’s mandate 
under a constitution accepted by them. If the 
army does not do this, then the position of the 
army becomes dubious and anomalous, and in- 
volves a betrayal of the people and the national 
interest.5 


The N.L.C. will withdraw, its fling 
with political acrobatics in Ghana ended. 
Whether the new civilian government will 
avoid the errors of its predecessor remains 
to be seen. 
=—————————— 
In addition to his duties as dean of the un- 
dergraduate division, Claude E. Welch, Jr., 
is also an assistant professor of political science 
at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. He is author of Dream of Unity: 
Pan-Africanism and Political Unification in 
West Africa (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1966), editor of Political Moderniza- 
Hon: A Reader in Comparative Political 
Change (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1967) , 
a contributor to Patterns of African Develop- 
ment, edited by H. J. Spiro (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967), and co- 
author and editor of the forthcoming Soldier 
and State in Africa, to be published by North- 
western University Press early in 1970. 








As this specialist sees the situation in Nigeria, “Given the present leader- 
ship . . . it seems probable that the war will continue until the long delayed final 
thrust of the central troops cuts through the inner circle of Biafra’s defenses.” 
In the long run, “Everything will depend upon the wisdom and ability of the 


ruling elite in dealing with the reintegration of Biafra... . 
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The Nigerian Impasse 


By Јонх D. Сніск 
Lecturer in Political Science, Makerere University College, 
University of East Africa, Uganda 


N THE YEARS FOLLOWING her indepen- 
dence in 1960, Nigeria was widely re- 
garded as an important experiment in 

national integration. Africa's most populous 
state, containing within her borders a formid- 
able diversity of languages and life styles, Ni- 
geria’s efforts to lay the foundation for a 
stable and united society were watched with 


1A definitive statement of the sources of Ni- 
gerian diversity and of their consequences for po- 
litical development can be found in James 5. 
Coleman’s Nigeria: Background to Nationalism 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1966). A more recent study was made 
by Richard L. Sklar and C. S. Whitaker, “The 
Federal Republic of Nigeria,” in Gwendolen M. 
Carter, ed., National Unity and Regionalism in 
Eight African States (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1966). 

2 Under civilian rule, Nigeria was divided into 
four regions: the North (by far the largest), the 
East, the Mid-West and the West. The last three 
were often referred to collectively as “Һе South,” 
although there was no institutional basis for such 
a grouping, and the different areas had little in 
common except a fear that Northern ambitions 
might be satisfied at their expense. In May, 1967, 
as part of an attempt to produce a more viable 
federal structure, the regions were replaced by 12 
new states. The East was divided into three: East- 
Central State (the hub of the secessionist move- 
ment), South-East State and Rivers State, all of 
which fell within the area claimed by Biafra. 
Strictly speaking, the older regional names are no 
longer applicable, but they are still frequently used 
for the sake of convenience. 

з For a fuller discussion of events during 1966 
and 1967, see W. А. E. Skurnik, “Nigeria in Cri- 
sis,” Current History, March, 1967, and John D. 
Chick, *Nigeria at War," Current History, Febru- 
ary, 1968. 
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interest and anxiety, both inside the continent 
and abroad.* 

The record of those early years was not en- 
couraging. Violence became endemic and 
corruption was ubiquitous; yet observers often 
clung to an optimism which seems, in retro- 
spect, to have been misplaced. Many were 
impressed by Nigeria's tradition of brinkrnan- 
ship in intertribal rivalries: while politicians 
fumbled through crisis after crisis, a sem- 
blance of order was maintained and the struc- 
tures of government, although badly shaken, 
remained intact. Such institutional resilience 
was thought to prove that the elite possessed 
a capacity for compromise that would always, 
in the last resort, ensure the triumph of mod- 
eration and good sense. 

This complacency could not surviv& The 
traumatic combination of rioting and military 
intervention in 1966 did much to discredit the 
theory that Nigeria was a country in which 
the worst never happened. When the East- 
ern Region? attempted to secede from the 
Federation in May, 1967, and to establish it- 
self as the independent republic of Biafra, the 
limits of compromise appeared to have been 
reached. Even at this late stage, however, 
some observers doubted that the declaration 
of independence was irrevocable. It was 
argued that threats of secession had been 
made previously without being pushed to the 


point of complete schism,* and some com- 
mentators saw Biafra's withdrawal as a bluff 
that would enable disaffected leaders to re- 
enter a reconstructed Nigeria on their own 
terms. 

It soon became apparent that this was not 
the case. For some time the Ibos, whos 
formed a majority in the East, had resented 
their subordinate role in the Nigerian politi- 
cal process. "Their political party, the Na- 
tional Convention of Nigerian Citizens 
(N.C.N.C.), had been represented in the 
federal government throughout the indepen- 
dence period, but only as a junior partner im 
coalition with the conservative Northern 
People's Congress (N.P.C.). Stresses within 
the partnership were common. Some of these 
reflected what might be described as ideologi- 
cal differences and some were the result of 
personality conflicts, but for the most part 
they arose from dissatisfaction with the exist- 
ing configuration of power. 

The fact that the North contained more 
than half of the country's population pro- 
vided it with a natural preeminence which 
the disunity of the South confirmed, and the 
confidence of Northern leaders in their ability 
to dictate the nature and pace of political 
change increased with time. They grew less 
concerned with placating Southern interests. 
As a result, Ibos suspected their limited influ- 
ence to be in decline and were haunted by a 
mounting fear of isolation and political im- 
potence at the national level. 

In such an atmosphere the separatist ten- 
dencies, so often latent in a plural society, 
became more marked and the 1966 riots, 
which began in the North and were mainly, 
directed against Ibo settlers, gave them a new 
impetus. As dazed refugees streamed back 
to the relative security of their home villages 
in the East, they brought news of atrocities 
which quickly transformed a brooding dis- 
trust of Northern intentions into an obsessive 
terror. Attempts were made to find a con- 
stitutional formula that would restore confi- 


4See for example Chapter XIII of John P. 
Mackintosh, et al., Nigerian Government and Poli- 
tics (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1966), 
for an account of the secession controversy of 1964. 
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dence in a Nigerian solution, but the situation 
had so deteriorated that every move towards+ 
a settlement was interpreted as a new form 
of treachery. The more moderate Ibos came 
to believe that they had nothing to gain from 
remaining within the federation; the more ex- 
treme were convinced only secession would 
enable them to escape cultural—and possibly 
physical—extermination. The word “geno- 
cide” gained wide currency. Far from being 
a bargaining point, for the bulk of the popu- 
lation independence became an emotionaly 
necessity to which death appeared to be the 
only alternative. 


THE WAR 


Once it had become obvious that the East 
would not voluntarily relinquish its preten- 


. sions to sovereignty, the nature of the federal 


response became crucial. It was by no means 
a foregone conclusion that the Lagos govern- 
ment would have either the will, or the or- 
ganizational capacity, to resist a challenge to 
the country’s territorial integrity. Two coups 
had disrupted the established leadership and 
no clear alternative had emerged. There was 
little doubt that the Emirs who had domi- 
nated the N.P.C. would retain their hegemony 
in the far north, but elsewhere the future 
was far less certain. Biafran propaganda por- 
trayed Nigeria as a country in the grip of a 
remorseless, monolithic feudalism, which had ‚ 
changed only in making its expansionist am- 
bitions more explicit. 

Such a view had never been wholly accu- 
rate, however, and was certainly outdated in 
1967, by which time the collapse of civilian 
rule had brought into prominence a miscel- 
lany of young officers and former opposition 
leaders. Although many of the old faces were 
in evidence, the composition of the ruling 
elite had undergone a significant diversifica- 
tion. То the military governor, General 
Yakubu Gowon, fell the formidable task of 
instilling a sense of common purpose into 
groups with little experience of cooperation 
and, in some cases, with a tradition of open 
hostility. 

Since he was not closely identified with any 
major faction, Gowon had an initial advan- 
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tage in his search for consensus. Moreover, 
he was helped by the fact that the emergency 
provoked by Biafran secession made it neces- 
sary to postpone some of the most divisive 
social issues. "Thus there was a promise of 
reform but there was no immediate threat to 
vested interests. Nevertheless, it was a matter 
of some surprise that the government found 
sufficient support not only to put an army 
into the field but also, after а rather shaky 
start, to establish its military superiority. By 
the beginning of 1968, Biafra was encircled, 
and central troops were pushing into the in- 
terior from all sides. 

So desperate did the secessionists’ position 
appear at this stage that General Gowon 
greeted the New Year with a claim that the 
war would be virtually over by the end of 
March, 1968. Events proved him sadly. 
wrong. Although the federal forces had an 
advantage in armaments, the logistics of sup- 
plying their widely dispersed forces presented 
innumerable problems. On the other hand, 
Biafrans depended upon internal supply lines, 
were fighting in country with which they 
were familiar, and displayed all the dogged 
determination of men prepared to die for 
their homes and families. Against such op- 
position every federal initiative had to be 
followed by a long and taxing period of con- 
solidation. 

However, the general drift of the fighting 
was unmistakable. One by one the major 
Biafran towns fell and rebel counterattacks, 
while creating diversions, made no lasting im- 
pression upon the strategic situation. The 
famous trading center of Onitsha (previous 
attacks upon which had resulted in heavy 


5 Gowon's claim, made at a press conference on 
January 5, was slightly ambiguous, since his actual 
words were that the “backbone” of the rebellion 
would have been broken by the end of March, 
1968. This could have meant a number of things, 
but it was generally assumed to represent а com- 
mitment to victory by that date. (Quoted in Af- 
rica Research Bulletin (Exeter), Vol. 5, No. 1.) 

$ This generalization applies to the Ibo heart- 
land. Minority areas of the East were captured 
with less disruption of the civilian population and, 
once the war zone had moved beyond them, they 
returned to normality more rapidly than did the 
predominantly Ibo sectors. 

T Both figures were reported in West Africa 
(London), January 11, 1969. 
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casualties) finally passed into federal hands 
in March, as did Uyo, Opobo and Ikot 
Ekpene. Abakaliki was also taken in March, 
and the defense of Port Harcourt, another 
bitterly contested objective, collapsed in the 
following month. June saw the fall of Awgu, 
while the urban centres of Aba and Owerri 
were both captured in September. At the 
end of 1968, only Umuahia and the surround- 
ing countryside were under undisputed Bia- 
fran control. 

The consequences of this tightening of the 
federal noose were made no less tragic by 


:their predictability. As most civilians fled 


before the advancing troops, the resultant 
pressure upon heavily oversettled land could 
only result in mass starvation and a height- 
ened susceptibility to disease. Some relief 
was provided by the difficult terrain of the 
East, which often restricted fighting to the 
roads and meant that invading columns could 
be avoided by trekking through the bush. 
Captured towns remained almost deserted® 
but many Ibos found their way out of the en- 
clave and began to rebuild their lives in the 
villages. Nobody knows how many remained, 
nor how many died, but the totals involved 
were certainly high. After 19 months of war 
UNICEF estimated that starvation would 
soon claim two million lives in federal and 
Biafran territory combined, and Joint Church 
Aid suggested that 40 per cent of all children 
between the ages of two and four might al- 
ready have died in Biafra itself.” No allow- 
ance for exaggeration can obscure the horror 
of such figures. 


. THE WAR AND THE NATION 


Of course the daily fortunes of battle 
affected only a minority of the federation's 
population. For Biafrans, the reality was in- 
escapable, but most Nigerians lived hundreds 
of miles from the scene of hostilities. Few 
could ignore the war (especially if able-bodied 
males of the community were serving in the 
armed forces) , but it provided a disconcerting 
background to life rather than a constant pre- 
occupation. Once the situation had been 
accepted, anxiety became part of the normal 
routine. Symptoms of the crisis immediately 


apparent to the visitor to Lagos—the uni- 
forms in the streets, the atmosphere of aus- 
terity blended with frenetic gaiety—were of 
a kind which might be found in any nation 
under arms, 

More significant for the future was the 
fact that the country’s economic infrastruc- 
ture remained basically sound. Of course, the 
sudden withdrawal of skilled Ibos from key 
posts throughout the country had created 
enormous problems. Shortages of personnel 
were acute, particularly in the fields of trans- 
port and communications, retail distribution 
and engineering maintenance. In some areas 
public services broke down almost completely, 
and the evacuation of export crops from the 
interior became virtually impossible. But 
fortunately the collapse was temporary. Crash 
training programs, together with the re- 
cruitment of contract labor from abroad, 
eliminated some of the worst bottlenecks, and 
gradually trade began to revive. Primary 
products such as groundnuts, tin, cocoa, 
cotton and rubber reached the coast and 
were shipped to world markets, in which 
prices compared favorably with those of previ- 
ous years. The war brought mineral oil pro- 
duction—the most rapidly developing sector 
of the economy—to a standstill, but within a 
few months supplies were resumed from wells 
in the Mid-West, and damaged installations 
in the battle zones of the East were under 
repair. 

All these sources of revenue were vitally 
important. The purchase of military equip- 
ment placed a heavy burden upon currency 
reserves and despite the recovery in export 
earnings, there was a substantial balance of 
payments deficit. Draconian exchange con- 
trols succeeded in keeping the outflow of 
funds within manageable limits, however, 
and Nigeria’s financial difficulties carried no 


8 Professor John Letiche of the University of 
California, reported in West Africa, October 5, 
1968. 

9 The first signs of a new independence of action 
appeared in the border states. Kwara, for ex- 
ample, broke a long-standing Northern tradition 
by extending the franchise to women, and Benue- 
Plateau State opted out of regional marketing 
agreements, announcing that, in future, it would 
fend for itself, 
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threat of bankruptcy. Towards the end of 
1968 a visiting economist suggested that, 
given an early end to hostilities, the economy 
could be working normally again within 18 
months.® 

Such calculations, reassuring as they may 
have been to the government, meant little to 
the average citizen. In some ways he bene- 
fited from the war. Unemployment was 
much reduced, and new business opportuni- 
ties were created by restrictions on imports 
and the elimination of Ibo competition. An 
unscrupulous minority found scope for profi- 
teering. On the other hand, taxes and many 
prices rose. There was a widespread accep- 
tance of the need for sacrifices, but prolonged 
hardship inevitably led to a questioning of 
war aims. 

For what was the ordinary person supposed 
to be paying and dying? Although the idea 
of a united Nigeria was attractive, few people 
really understood the point of restoring to the 
federation a recalcitrant tribe with which re- 
lationships had always been uneasy. And 
what guarantee was there that the Second 
Republic would be less corrupt than the 
First? Much had been said about cleansing 
public life, but large-scale purges were im- 
possible while manpower was urgently re- 
quired to conduct the war and to staff the 
state administrations. Men with dubious 
records held offices of all kinds, and it was 
difficult to envisage their removal at a later 
date, since they would then be able to plead 
service to the cause of national unity as 
grounds for lenient treatment. 

There were some encouraging signs. For 
example, although there had been consider- 
able scepticism about attempts to break the 
solidarity of the North by dividing it into six 
smaller states, the schedule for the establish- 
ment of the new groupings was scrupulously 
observed and resulted in a genuine decentral- 
ization.? In general, however, the public was 
disturbed by the lack of progress on both the 
military and the civil fronts, and its concern 
was expressed in many ways. Trade unions 
became increasingly militant and the press 
began to ask awkward questions about the 
acquisition of lavish new houses by army offi- 
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cers. The Yorubas of the West, divided 
among themselves for over a century, were 
at loggerheads again. Finally, tax riots in 
Ibadan and elsewhere during December, 
1968, claimed at least 30 lives, and left little 
doubt about the extent of popular frustration. 

None of these manifestations of discontent 
represented a direct challenge to the military 
government, but they were disturbing augu- 
ries for the future. The temptation to sub- 
merge internal divisions in a flood of anti-Ibo 
sentiment must have been very strong. On 
the whole, the temptation was resisted. This 
was a tribute to the sincerity of the leader- 
ship’s intentions but it also provided evidence 
of the growing influence that foreign opinion 
was coming to exercise in the conflict. 


THE WAR AND THE WORLD 


At the beginning of the war, both sides 
went to considerable pains to win support 
abroad. Lengthy memoranda were prepared 
on the legal and diplomatic implications of 
the crisis and ambitious attempts were made 
to justify policies by explaining the conflict’s 
historical origins, often in laborious detail. 

Initially, Biafra found no friends in the 
international community. A few observers 
were deeply concerned by the 1966 massa- 
cres, but most believed that the Ibos’ reaction 
had been unnecessarily extreme. Most Afri- 
can leaders felt that little would be gained 
from the dismemberment of so important a 
state, and were conscious of the possible re- 
percussions of its collapse on the rest of the 
continent. Once the principle of self-deter- 
mination had been established, there might 
be uprisings among minority tribes elsewhere, 
and supporters of white supremacy would see 
this as evidence of spreading instability in the 
black world. In fact, the whole issue was li- 
able to become embarrassing unless it were 
settled as quickly and as quietly as possible. 
Non-African intervention was to be avoided 


10 Not all concern was politically disinterested. 
For example, some radicals regarded Biafra as a 
revolutionary society which would be the inspira- 
tion of a regenerate Africa. In a year of protest 
against the status quo, such a view exercised a wide 
appeal, although it seems to have been based on 
rather flimsy evidence. 
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at all costs since, as the experience of the 
Congo had shown, such interference had a 
tendency to escalate. There was general 
agreement that the problem was one of inter- 
nal politics which Nigeria should be allowed 
to solve in her own way. 

The central government regarded the ac- 
knowledgement of its sovereignty as a decisive 
victory, failing to realize that the acceptance 
of its claims might be only temporary. A cli- 
mate of opinion is always subject to change, 
and in this case a significant swing against 
Nigeria soon became apparent. 

Reappraisals were made, often prompted 
by compassion for the suffering of the civilian 
population. As the fighting dragged on, those 
desiring a speedy solution that would protect 
Africa from unfavorable publicity became 
less and less convinced that Lagos could pro- 
duce the hoped-for result. Observers—includ- 
ing many who were intellectually committed 
to the federal cause—began to wonder 
whether any principle was worth the price 
which the innocent were paying. 

But the wave of sympathy for Biafra was a 
consequence less of the rethinking of estab- 
lished positions than of the entry of a vast 
new audience. Press and television brought 
the agony of Nigeria into millions of homes in 
Europe and North America. No conflict, ex- 
cept the war in Vietnam, had received such 
exposure and the result was a predictable re- 
vulsion from the violence of the confronta- 
tion. Few of those emotionally involved in 
the tragedy knew or cared much about the 
political complexities of the situation: they 
simply wanted the killing to stop, and they 
were able to mobilize a formidable number of 
influential organizations, including the Vati- 
can and the World Council of Churches, in 
support of their demand.*° 

In fact, however, pronouncements from 
Europe did less to awaken Nigeria to the 
tenuous nature of her hold over world opin- 
ion than did the realization that she was los- 
ing support within Africa. In April, 1968, 
Tanzania formally recognized Biafra, and the 
following month Gabon, the Ivory Coast and 
Zambia followed suit. Several other coun- 
tries were known to be wavering in their 


allegiance. With profound shock, the govern- 
ment faced the prospect of diplomatic isola- 
tion and made desperate efforts to refurbish 
itsimage. There was a tightening up of disci- 
pline among troops in the field and those re- 
sponsible for atrocities against civilians were 
severely punished—in a few cases by public 
(and much publicized) execution. Gowon 
tried to weed out of the military what he 
called “the bad eggs," while the offensively 
hawkish were pushed into the background. 
Colonel Murtala Mohammed, for example, 
who was popularly identified with Northern 
militancy, was quietly dropped from his com- 
mand of the Second Division. А number of 
states and international bodies were invited 
to send observers to the war zones in order to 
disprove charges of genocide. 

Resolute attempts were made to avoid of- 
fending the humanitarian conscience of the 
industralized nations, although the latter's 
desire to make some positive contribution to 
the alleviation of distress often created prob- 
lems. The main difficulty was that the provi- 
sion of effective assistance depended upon the 
cooperation of the secessionist regime; yet 
willingness to work with the rebels implied a 
de facto recognition of their rule. Since the 
whole basis of the Nigerian position was that 
Biafra had no right to exist, Nigeria regarded 
schemes for supplying the population with 
food and drugs with considerable suspicion. 
Not only did such aid seem to question fed- 
eral jurisdiction in the areas concerned, but 
it also increased morale among the recipients 
and strengthened their resistance to invasion. 
Eventually, the government accepted the 
principle of an air lift, but it did so with 
bad grace and its attitude towards the relief 


11 Observers were sent by the United. Nations, 
the Organization of African Unity, Canada, Swe- 
den, Poland and Britain. Their reports on federal 
conduct were generally favorable. 

12 Quoted in West Africa, August 31, 1968. 

18 France did not go to the lengths of recognizing 
Biafra, but from August, 1968, onwards officials, 
including the President of the Republic, spoke of 
her right to self-determination and pledged their 
support for her struggle. Paris repeatedly denied 
that it was sending arms to Umuahia, but even in 
France this disclaimer was widely disbelieved. Сег- 
tainly Biafra began to receive bulk deliveries of 
much improved equipment during the following 
months. 
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agencies remained ambivalent. As the best 
known of the federal field commanders, Col- 
onel Adekunle, bluntly told a reporter: 

I want to stop even a single Ibo being fed as 
long as these people refuse to capitulate. I did 
not want this war. But I want to win this war. 
That is why I must kill the Ibos. Sorry.’’12 

To Nigerians, the logical consistency of 
their stand was irrefutable, but abroad it was 
often interpreted as callously legalistic and 
they were given little credit for the very real 
concessions that they made on the issue of 
mercy flights. 

In deference to world pressures, the two 
sides on several occasions attended confer- 
ences intended to resolve their differences. 
Under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, talks were held in Kampala in 
May, 1968, and the Organization of African 
Unity sponsored meetings in Niamey and 
Addis Ababa later in the year. While nego- 
tiations were in progress, there was much 
speculation about a possible formula for com- 
promise, but in practice the gulf between the 
contestants remained as wide as ever. Both 
demanded unqualified sovereignty and no 
constitutional device could reconcile their 
mutually exclusive claims. A number of in- 
genious face-saving maneuvers were dis- 
cussed, but they all involved the renunciation 
by one side or the other of its most funda- 
mental aims, and neither felt its military 
position to be desperate enough to make 
necessary a concession of defeat. In fact 
Biafra, which at one time seemed the more 
likely to capitulate, obtained a new lease on 
life which strengthened her resolve: by the 
end of 1968 relief supplies were making a 
significant impact upon her health problems, 
while the decision of France to underwrite 
her survival enabled her to build up substan- 
tially increased stocks of arms? 


(Continued on page 307) 
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The Terrorism Act of South Africa 


In June, 1967, South Africa passed a Terrorism Act. Subsequently, a 
group of 37 South West Africans, arrested for acts alleged to have been com- 
mitted in the five years before the Terrorism Act was passed, were tried under 
the retrospective operation of the law. Excerpts from a June, 1968, statement 
by The International Commission of Jurists,' summarizing and evaluating the 


provisions of the act, follow: 


The International Commission of Jurists 
feels bound to draw attention, on as wide a 
scale as possible, to legislation which in terms 
abolishes many of the safeguards normally 
provided in criminal law and procedure to 
ensure a fair trial, and creates an offence 
which for lack of clarity and for breadth of 
scope must be without parallel. 

The following are the principal points in 
which the Act offends against the principles of 
the Rule of Law. 


1. RETROSPECTIVE OPERATION 


This Act, except sections 3, 6 and 7,? shall be 
deemed to have come into operation on 27 June 
1962 and shall . . . apply also in respect of or in 
reference to any act committed . . . at any time 
on or after that date. 


Thus the 37 accused in the first trial held 
under the Act had all been arrested before it 
became law, and the charges against them 
were all based on acts alleged to have been 
committed between 27th June 1962 and 20th 
May 1967. 


1The International Commission of Jurists is a 
non-governmental organization with consultative 
status with the United Nations. It issues state- 
ments on the legal acts of various nations with the 
expressed aim of fostering an understanding of and 
respect for the rule of law. 

2 Which relate to harbouring of “terrorists,” de- 
tention without trial and certain technical aspects 
of arrests, 

з “The Republic’ is defined in section 1 to include 
the Territory of South West Africa. 
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2. OFFENCES CREATED BY THE ACT 
Section 2 created the offence of “participa- 


tion in terroristic activities." 


lows: 


It reads as fol- 


2. (1) Any person who 
(2) with intent to endanger the maintenance 


(5) 


(c) 


of law and order in the Republic? or any 
portion thereof, in the Republic or else- 
where commits any act or attempts to 
commit, or conspires with any other per- 
son to aid or procure the commission of 
or to commit, or incites, instigates, com- 
mands, aids, advises, encourages or pro- 
cures апу other person to commit, any 
act; or 

in the Republic or elsewhere undergoes, 
or attempts, consents or takes any Steps 
to undergo, or incites, instigates, com- 
mands, aids, advises, encourages or pro- 
cures any other person to undergo any 
training which could be of use to any 
person intending to endanger the main- 
tenance of law and order, and who fails 
to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that 
he did not undergo or attempt, consent 
or take any steps to undergo, or incite, 
instigate, command, aid, advise, encour- 
age or procure such other person to un- 
dergo such training for the purpose of 
using it or causing it to be used to com- 
mit any act likely to have any of the re- 
sults referred to in subsection (2) in the 
Republic or any portion thereof; or 
possesses any explosives, ammunition, 
fire-arm or weapon and who fails to 
prove beyond a reasonable doubt that he 
did not intend using such explosives, 
ammunition, fire-arm or weapon to com- 
mit any act likely to have any of the re- 


sults referred to in subsection (2) in the 
Republic or any portion thereof, 

shall be guilty of the offence of participation in 

terroristic activities and liable on conviction to 

the penalties provided for by law for the offence 
of treason: Provided that, except where the 

death penalty is imposed, the imposition of a 

sentence of imprisonment for a period of not less 

than five years shall be compulsory whether or 
not any other penalty is also imposed. 

(2) If in any prosecution for an offence com- 

templated in subsection (1) (a) it is proved that 

the accused has committed or attempted to com- 
mit or conspired with any other person to aid or 
procure the commission of or to commit or in- 
cited, instigated, commanded, aided, advised, 
encouraged or procured any other person to com- 
mit the act alleged in the charge, and that the 
commission of such act, had or was likely to 
have had any of the following results in the 

Republic or any portion thereof, namely— 

(а) to hamper or to deter any person from as- 
sisting in the maintenance of law and order $ 

(5) to promote, by intimidation, the achieve- 
ment of any object; 

(c) to cause or promote general dislocation, dis- 
turbance or disorder; 

(d) to cripple or prejudice any industry or un- 
dertaking or industries or undertakings gen- 
erally or the production or distribution of 
commodities or foodstuffs at any place; 

(e) to cause, encourage or further an insurrec- 
tion or forcible resistance to the Government 
or the Administration of the territory; 
to further or encourage the achievement of 
any political aim, including the bringing 
about of any social or economic change, by 
violence or forcible means or by the inter- 
vention of or in accordance with the direc- 
tion or under the guidance of or in coop- 
eration with or with the assistance of any 
foreign government or any foreign or inter- 
national body or institution; 

(g) to cause serious bodily injury to or endanger 
the safety of any person; 

(h) to cause substantial financial loss to any 
person or the State; 

(i) to cause, encourage or further feelings of 
hostility between the White and other in- 
habitants of the Republic; 

(j) to damage, destroy, endanger, interrupt, ren- 
der useless or unserviceable or put out of ac- 
tion the supply or-distribution at any place 
of light, power, fuel, foodstuffs or water, or 
of sanitary, medical, fire extinguishing, 
postal, telephone or telegraph services or in- 
stallations, or radio transmitting, broadcast- 
ing or receiving services or installations; 

(А) to obstruct or endanger the free movement 


(f 
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of any traffic on land, at sea or in the air; 
(1) to embarrass the administration of the 

affairs of the State, 
the accused shall be presumed to have com- 
mitted or attempted to commit, or conspired 
with such other person to aid or procure the 
commission of or to commit, or incited, insti- 
gated, commanded, aided, advised, encouraged 
or procured such other person to commit, such 
act with intent to endanger the maintenance of 
law and order in the Republic, unless it is proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt that he did not in- 
tend any of the results aforesaid. 

By section 3, it is an equally serious offence 
to give any assistance to a suspected terrorist: 
3. Any person who harbours or conceals or di- 
rectly or indirectly renders any assistance to any 
other person whom he has reason to believe to be 
a terrorist, shall be guilty of an offence and liable 
on conviction to the penalties provided by law for 
the offence of treason: Provided that, except 
where the death penalty is imposed, the imposi- 
tion of a sentence of imprisonment for a period 
of not less than five years shall be compulsory, 

whether or not any other penalty is imposed. 


Acts that would be covered by these pro- 
visions include collaboration with the United 
Nations with a view to transferring South 
West Africa to the administration of that 
body in accordance with the decision of the 
General Assembly, strike action in the course 
of an industrial dispute, speeches or writings 
criticizing the policy of apartheid and the way 
it is implemented and failure to cooperate 
with Government officials; the list could be 
extended almost indefinitely, so vague are 
some of the provisions. 

In addition to creating an offence so wide 
in its terms that it could cover almost any 
activity displeasing to the Government, the 
Act places upon the accused the onus of dis- 
proving a presumed intent, often a virtually 
impossible task. 


e. e e 

3. DETENTION OF SUSPECTED 
“TERRORISTS” WITHOUT TRIAL 

Persons suspected by the police of being 
terrorists, or of withholding information re- 
lating to terrorists or to offences under the 
Act, may be detained by the police, without 
the need for an order of a court, for an in- 
definite period for purposes of interrogation. 


(Continued on page 304) 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. Eprrep sy WILLIAM 
A. Hance. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 167 pages and bibli- 
ography, $6.50.) 

White minority rule in Southern Africa 
in a world expecting change has put the 
United States on the spot. The tacit or 
overt support which the United States gov- 
ernment appears to give to the status quo 
diminishes the stature of the United States, 
and the racial component of the Southern 
Africa issue adds powder to an already 
explosive situation. 

The writers of this book explore various 

` facets of the problem. In his discussion of 
its implications for United States foreign 
policy, Vernon McKay points out that the 
direct importance of the area to the United 
States is slight but could increase for stra- 
tegic reasons or if the situation in Southern 
Africa deteriorated rapidly. Не counsels 
continued United States pressures to induce 
the governments responsible to allow inter- 
nal peaceful change. Edwin S. Munger 
evaluates the closing of the ranks of the 
dominant whites and the simultaneous con- 
cessions to external pressures; but he con- 
cludes that the two are largely unrelated 
and warns that the future is not clear. Leo 
Kuper reviews the ideological emphasis on 
interracialism among South Africa's non- 
whites, which tends to reflect the social and 
economic divisions of society. Не con- 
cludes that the relations between economic 
and political structures, plus possible out- 
Side pressures, are most likely to bring 
about change. William A. Hance, in an 
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essay on the possible economic disengage- 
ment of the United States, suggests that 
such action would have no appreciable ef- 
fect on South Africa's economy, and that it 
might instead weaken the economic forces 
tending to work against apartheid. 

Barring an imminent major crisis in 
Southern Africa, or other unexpected de- 
velopments, the authors advice is to con- 
tinue the present policy and hope for the 
best; it is not very different from foreign 
policy conceived as the "science of mud- 
dling through," in recognition of the rela- 
tively small influence of nations on each 
others’ domestic concerns. 

W.A.E.S. 


THE PILLAGE OF THE THIRD 


WORLD. By Prerre ]АтЕк. (New York: 
Monthly Review, 1968. 115 pages, $6.00.) 

There can be no doubt that the U.N.- 
sponsored conferences on trade, aid, and 
development, as well as other less spectacu- 
lar developments, have done little to arouse 
Western public opinion about the obstinacy 
of economic problems of the Third World. 
This book is designed as a shock treatment 
to transform complacency into sympathy 
and action. The authors thesis is that 
former colonies are still being exploited by 
imperialists and neo-imperialists. Some will 
agree and others may suggest that inertia 
and bumbling are the real culprits; but 
there is no question about the imbalance 
between rich and poor nations. Following 
a brief review of a world divided between 
the socialists and the capitalists, Jalée 


examines the two camps' relations concern- 
ing production, trade, and capital flows. 
'The final chapter is a case study of the 
Africans association with the European 
Common Market, a “typical neo-imperialist 
contract" It 15 unfortunate that the as- 
sumptions and framework of the book re- 
strict its appeal to general readers who 
would otherwise have reason to welcome 
information about the economic gap be- 
tween the indigent and the wealthy. 
W.A.E.S. 


FIRST AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO 


GUINEA. By Јонм Н. Morrow. (New 
Brunswick, N.].: Rutgers University Press, 
1968. 284 pages and illustrations, $9.00.) 

John Morrow is а black American with 
superior academic credentials, a thorough 
knowledge of French and a demonstrated 
personal interest in things African. Не 
was appointed by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower at a time when the United 
States government was turning a deaf ear 
to Guinea’s overtures for friendship and 
assistance, in deference to French President 
Charles de Gaulle. The author writes with 
charm; he has considerable insight into 
and respect for Africans legitimate need 
for respect, а humorous sense for bypass- 
ing stifling aspects of protocol, and—at 
least initially—the highest admiration for 
Guinea’s President Sékou Touré. His 
evaluation of Guinea corroborates the ob- 
servations of other scholars and adds a 
number of personal touches. Although 
Ambassador Morrow has served well, he is 
somewhat skeptical about his effectiveness. 
This springs from two unrelated factors. 
One is his personal humility, which ob- 
scures the respect which he inspired 
through dignity, wit and genuine sympathy 
for Africa. The other is his position as an 
outsider to our government hierarchy—un- 
like Ambassador William Attwood (whose 
book was reviewed in Current History, 
February, 1968, p. 102), Morrow was re- 
cruited from a neutral academic post. He 
expresses disappointment at the paucity of 
United States aid to Guinea and the failure 
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of American officials to understand that 
Touré is primarily a dedicated nationalist. 
W.A.E.S.' 


DJIBOUTI AND THE HORN OF 


AFRICA. By УшоппА THOMPSON AND 
RICHARD ApLorr. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1968. 226 pages, bibliog- 
raphy, illustrations and index, $7.50.) 
This is one of the excellent background 
volumes which one has come to expect 
from the authors. Part I includes a dis- 
cussion of history, peoples, political struc- 
tures and dynamics, and the all-important 
external relations which condition the fate 
of that area. Part II concentrates on social 
and economic factors, and distinguishes 
between the traditional and modern sec- 
tors of the economy of the Territoire Fran- 
çais des Afars et des Issas. The authors 
are sensitive to the transitional nature of 
the Horn, and to the probable importance 
of external factors—rather than self-deter- 
mination—in shaping the future of the 
peoples involved. W.AES. 


NIGERIA. By Warrer ScHwarz. (New 


York: Praeger, 1968. 301 pages, appendix, 
bibliography and index, $7.50.) 

Half of the 12 chapters of this historical 
narrative are devoted to such background 
as traditions, the tortuous path of the colo- 
nial period from the point of view of na- 
tional unity, the independence and the 
post-independence periods. Two carefully 
researched chapters then recount the im- 
mediate background of the 1966 events and 
the three coups that followed the break- 
down of civilian government. The author 
suggests that subsequent events “destroyed 
the illusion that tribal rivalries could be 
dismissed as growing pains in a new na- 
tion," a remark which deserves to be pon- 
dered by African leaders and by observers 
who see only the humanitarian aspects of 
the war splitting Nigerians apart. The 
author concludes with a flashback of three 
chapters on the peoples in the three “re- 
gions,” and with another chapter devoted 
to economic information. W.A.E.S. 
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INTERNATIONAL NATIONALISM: 


THE EXTRA-TERRITORIAL RELA- 
TIONS OF SOUTHERN RHODESIAN 
AFRICAN NATIONALISTS. By Jouw 
Day. (New York: Humanities, 1968. 136 
pages, $3.00 cloth, $1.50 paper.) 

Most of this study reviews the activities 
of the nationalist movements in Rhodesia 
in pressuring the Rhodesian government, 
Britain, the African states and international 
organizations. Additional chapters single 
out nationalist missions overseas, “planning 
violence,” and the role of Joshua Nkomo 
at home and abroad. 

How much help can these black African 
nationalists expect from the international 
state system? Not much, and certainly not 
enough, suggests this author. They secured 
some support from international public 
opinion; their missions abroad gave them 
a respite from discrimination and harass- 
ment at home and increased their status 
in the eyes of their followers—in the short 
run. But the disadvantages outweigh the 
advantages. Frequent and prolonged ab- 
sences contributed to splitting the national- 
ist leadership; their expectations were un- 
realistic because they mistakenly believed 
that their situation is similar to that of 
other nationalists at the helm of now inde- 
pendent states; they preached to those al- 
ready converted; they were indecisive and 
lacked clear goals; and, as a result, the 
author suggests that “the Africans . . . do 
not look to be in a revolutionary mood.” 

W.A.E.S. 


CRISIS OVER RHODESIA. Bv CHARLES 
Burron MansHaLrL. (Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1967. 75 pages, 
$1.45.) 

This is a brief but closely reasoned book. 
The author was disappointed with the 
cursory, assertive, emotional treatment of 
the Rhodesian issue in the halls of the U.N. 
and elsewhere; he was troubled because the 
issue promised to become more, not less, 
important. Consequently he set out to re- 
search, understand and evaluate the issue 
by applying a matter-of-fact approach. 


The British conquest, the tortured con- 
stitutional issues, the mutually alienated 
black and white societies, the doubtful ab- 
stract justice of any solution, the U.N. 
record, and the reluctantly perceived weak- 
ness of Britain as an external influence are 
competently reviewed. Marshalls views 
are detached in the sense that he is con- 
cerned more about far-reaching standards 
of conduct in international affairs than 
about the merits of the immediate contend- 
ing factors. As he puts it, it is “more im- 
portant to judge the forum by the quality 
of decisions rather than to evaluate de- 
cisions according to the forum.” As a re- 
sult, he supports the preservation of the in- 
ternational system and orderly transition; 
the “forum” of the rights of black Africans 
is supported in theory but hardly in prac- 
tice. W.A.E.S. 


AFRICA AND THE COMMON 


MARKET. By P. N. C. Окюво. 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1967. 168 pages, tables and index, $5.50.) 

When negotiations have begun to renew 
the contractual economic relationship be- 
tween the European Common Market 
(E.E.C.) and its African Associated States 
(18 French-language states plus Nigeria, 
and possibly East Africa and the Maghreb), 
this book serves to inform the American 
public about the issues involved. Chapter 
1 reviews the nature of the E.E.C.; chapter 
2, the association of Africans prior to their 
independence; chapter 3, the 1963 agree- 
ment signed at Yaoundé. Chapter 4 dis- 
cusses several models of possible association, 
and chapters 5 and 6 are devoted to the 
long efforts which culminated in the as- 
sociation of Nigeria, which the author rep- 
resented as federal economic adviser and 
chief negotiator. 

In chapter 7, Okigbo reviews structural 
and other efforts toward inter-African eco- 
nomic cooperation. Не points out that a 
customs union is no guarantee of integra- 
tion, since that depends upon the simul- 
taneous acceptance of restrictions on “ex- 
treme economic nationalism.” In the last 


chapter, the author briefly discusses future 
prospects. Although he suggests that as- 
sociation, politically out of date, must make 
room for cooperation, he remains pessi- 
mistic and does not expect great changes. 
А free trade association of 24 or more states 
would discriminate against other African 
states (and continents). The majority of 
the relatively poorer associated states are 
protected in a framework like the 
Yaoundé Convention since it provides in- 
surance for continued multilateral Euro- 
pean investment and diversification assis- 
tance, probably not available through other 
sources. Finally, it is unrealistic to expect 
the E.E.C. to dissociate aid from trade 
since the six member-states would lose some 
of their present advantages. The author 
suggests that the Six nonetheless will make 
some concessions to African—and Third 
World—opinion to avoid the charge of out- 
right “neo-colonialism.” W.A.E.S. 


MISCELLANY 


NATIONS BY DESIGN: INSTITUTION 
BUILDING IN AFRICA. EDITED By 
AnNoLp Rivkin. (New York: Doubleday 
and Co., Anchor Books, 1968. 386 pages, 
$1.75.) 

The late Arnold Rivkin, African Special- 
ist with the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, assembled pa- 
pers presented at a Colloquium on African: 
Development, sponsored by the University 
of California at Los Angeles in the spring: 
of 1967. This paperback is the result. 

The authors, who leaven their profes- 
sorial expertise with extensive first-hand ex- 
perience in Africa, explore the economic, 
social and historical factors at work in the 
developing continent. This is a useful sup- 
plement to library sources. О.Е.5. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND UNITED 


STATES SECURITY POLICY. By 
Котн B. Russert. (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1968. 510 
pages, appendix, selected references and. 
index, $10.00.) 

The role that the United Nations plays, 
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and can play, in the promotion of United 
States security is a timely, controversial 
subject. Ruth B. Russell, an eminent spe- 
cialist on United States-U.N. relationships, 
has written a comprehensive, scholarly 
account that could serve as a model for 
similar studies on the policies and attitudes 
of other key nation-states. 

Part I presents the historical relationship 
between the United States and the U.N. 
It is the least satisfactory section, partially 
because of its brevity, partially because, in 
this reviewers judgment, it is too gentle 
in its criticisms of United States policy: 
the gap between declaration and deed 
needs elucidation. Part II, the heart of 
the book, is excellent. There are chapters 
on such topics as “The United Nations 
Security System,” “The United Nations 
and Arms Control,” “Peacekeeping and the 
Processes of Settlement,” and “Organiza- 
tional Problem: Financing and Member- 
ship.” Part III considers the possible al- 
ternatives for United States policy toward 
the U.N. Russell's volume will serve as an 
indispensable reference work for years to 
come. 

Alvin Z. Rubinstein 
University of Pennsylvania 


POBEDONOSTSEV: HIS LIFE AND 


THOUGHT. By Ковккт F. Byrnes. 
(Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University 
Press, 1968. 495 pages, bibliography and 
index, $15.00.) 

Constantine P. Pobedonostsev—scholar, 
administrator, government minister, Direc- 
tor General of the Most Holy Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, and tutor of 
the last two Czars—is the subject of this 
exhaustive and illuminating biography. 
Robert Byrnes has dealt sympathetically 
with an unsympathetic figure, with a per- 
son known for his opposition to the socio- 
‘political changes which might have fore- 
stalled the downfall of the Romanovs in 
1917. 

A distinguished legal scholar and analyst 
‘of Russia's legal system, Pobedonostsev 
emerged as an influential figure in the Rus- 
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sian court when his not-too-bright pupil, 
Alexander III, became Czar in 1881. А 
paternalistic conservative in domestic 
affairs, he was a quasi-isolationist in foreign 
affairs. He feared change and new ideas 
and believed in the absolutism of the Czar, 
in the necessity for a mystical and unchang- 
ing relationship between the people and 
the Czar, and in the authority of the 
Church. Yet Pobedonostsev was a Jearned 
man, conversant with Western European 
literature and ideas, and very much aware 
of the stifling shortcomings of Russian 
society and administrative organization. 
His relationship with Dostoyevsky, his deep- 
seated antipathy toward Tolstoy, and his 
frustrated attempts to improve the legal 
system and correct the shortcomings of the 
Church are carefully developed. — A.Z.R. 


(Continued on page 308) 
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Such a person may be detained until the 
Commissioner of Police is "satisfied that he 
has satisfactorily replied to all questions at 
the said interrogation or that no useful pur- 
pose will be served by his further detention." 
Otherwise only the Minister of Justice may 
order the release of a detainee. 

The terms of such detention are set out in 
three sub-sections of section 6: 

(5) No court of lzw shall pronounce upon the 
validity of any action taken under this sec- 
tion, or order the release of any detainee. 

(6) No person, other than the Minister or an of- 
ficer in the service of the State acting in the 
performance of his official duties, shal] have 
access to any detainee, or shall be entitled 
to any official information relating to or ob- 
tained from any detainee. 

(7) 1f circumstances so permit, a detainee shall 
be visited in private by a magistrate at least 
once a fortnight. 

Thus a detainee has no right of access to 
the courts and no right to see his legal adviser 
or any other visitors; and his family has no 
right to any information relating to him. 
Detainees may in effect be kept in conditions 
of complete secrecy and isolation at the un- 
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controlled discretion of the police and the 
Minister of Justice. 


(e) The Act provides that any written or 
printed matter, and any photostat copy 
thereof, may be used in evidence against an 
accused as prima facie proof of its contents 
not only if it was found in his possession but 
also if it 

(i) was found in the possession, custody 
or control of any other person who 
was at any time an office-bearer, of- 
ficer, member or active supporter of 
an organisation of which the accused 
was an office-bearer, officer, member 
or active supporter; 

(4) was found in any office or premises 
occupied or used at any time by such 
an organization or by any person in 
his capacity as office-bearer or officer 
of such an organisation; 

(iii) was on the face of it compiled, kept, 
used or issued by or on behalf of such 
an organisation or "by or on behalf of 
any person having a name correspond- 
ing substantially to that of the ac- 
cused.” 


There need be no connection whatever 
between the accused and the document; yet 
it will be for him to disprove statements con- 
tained in it. 


CONCLUSION 


The Terrorism Act is a piece of legislation 
which must shock the conscience of every law- 
yer. Not only does it create offences of such 
uncertainty and such broad scope that no one 
can predict what conduct will fall within its 
terms, not only does it make those offences 
retroactive for a period of five years, it goes on 
to remove most of the guarantees of a fair trial 
for persons charged under it by providing first 
for detention for interrogation without the 
right to counsel, and thereafter for trial at a 
place and time chosen by the prosecution, by 
a summary procedure, with the onus of proof 
largely transferred to the accused, whose guilt 
is presumed on proof of any one of a number 
of highly ambiguous acts. 


eae 
SOUTHERN WHITE AFRICA 
(Continued from page 274) 





Sierra Leone expelling Ghanaian fishermen 
in retaliation for Ghana’s refusal to surrender 
a Sierra Leonian army officer involved in the 
coups in his country; the Congo (Brazzaville) 
breaking diplomatic relations with the Congo 
(Kinshasa) over the execution of Congolese 
leader Pierre Mulele; and the Congo (Kin- 
shasa) similarly breaking diplomatic relations 
with the Central African Republic. 

Such discord provides South Africa with 
opportunities for forwarding her outward- 
looking policy. Even if South Africa is un- 
able to find another Malawi—though a 
secessionist Barotseland is seen as a possible 
future candidate™—at least she is in a posi- 
tion to hinder and discourage a concerted 
policy hostile to South Africa, and to use back- 
door methods of developing trading relations. 
For example, Ghana is reported to be import- 
ing South African goods under false labels; 
South African capital is injected into enter- 
prises in other African countries through the 
medium of foreign-registered companies and 
the South African companies establishing sub- 
sidiaries in Botswana are reputed to be 
attracted by the opportunity of stamping 
"Made in Botswana" on their goods and 
then loading them onto the railway that runs 
through Rhodesia to markets where South 
African goods are unwanted if not banned 
for political reasons. 

In contrast, therefore, to those who see 
Southern Africa's future following a familiar 
pattern, the South African government's con- 
ception of the future of Southern Africa is 
that the existing states, at least South Africa 
herself, will achieve a new accommodation 
with the other states in Africa. At its best, 
the relationship will follow the lines of the 


* Ed. note: The purists, or “hard-liners.” 

11 For the background of this see D. C. Mulford, 
Zambia: The Politics of Independence, 1957—64 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1967). 

1?For the background of this ideological ap- 
proach, see W. H. Vatcher, Jr., White Laager: the 
Rise of Afrikaner Nationalism (London: Pall Mall 
Press, 1965). 
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current relationship between South Africa 
and Lesotho and Malawi, where there is 
peaceful coexistence based on non-interfer- 
ence, mutual respect and fruitful economic 
cooperation. At the least, the relationship 
will avoid open antagonism and allow con- 
cealed economic relations. 

Yet this outward-looking policy is not only 
dependent on a thriving South African econ- 
omy and appropriate political conditions 
elsewhere in Africa. The policy must also be 
accepted by the ruling Nationalist party in 
South Africa. To a strong group within the 
ruling party, the future course of develop- 
ment implied by this policy is not accept- 
able? The outward-looking policy makes 
sense to those who are concerned with com- 
mercial and industrial interests, and to those 
who see South Africa’s future as dependent 
on maintaining a strong economy. 

Yet to a section of Afrikanerdom the first 
essential is the preservation of white African 
culture and the ideology that is part of it. 
Imbued with uncompromising Calvinist be- 
liefs, the verkrampte wing* of the Nationalist 
party regards the current policy of the govern- 
ment as a compromise with apartheid. These 
Afrikaners point to the Malawian diplomat 
in Cape Town as the vanguard of an army 
that will corrupt and pervert the nation and 
fill the white swimming pools with blacks. 
They distrust the industrial development that 
brings with it a need for markets and for re- 
lations with the black north. Such develop- 
ment also brings a stream of Roman Catholic 
immigrants who—apart from their religious 
beliefs—are objectionable because they attach 
themselves to the English-speaking rather 
than the Afrikaans-speaking community. To 
this wing of the party, anything that involves 
a basic compromise with principle is to be re- 
jected; to this group the future of South 
Africa lies within the security of the laager. 

Strong as this wing is within the National- 
ist party, Afrikaners are by now deeply 
involved in South African industry and com- 
merce. No longer are these sectors the pre- 
serves of the English-speaking whites. The 
South African bank Volkskas’ challenge to 
the established English banks—Barclays and 
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the Standard Bank—has involved them in- 
creasingly in the economic expansion of the 
country. 'Thus while the verkramptes power 
is sufficient to induce Prime Minister B. J. 
Vorster to ban the Cape Coloured cricketer 
Basil D'Oliveira from touring with the British 
cricket team—with the result that the British 
cancelled the tour—the general expectation 
is that the Nationalist government will be 
able to pursue its outward-looking policy. 

In the past nine years, the prospects for 
white Southern Africa have changed. In 
1960, the predominant opinion held that even 
in South Africa the African majority was 
about to take command and it was only a 
question of time before the white defenses 
would crumble. Now there are two common 
but conflicting opinions. There are those who 
still expect ап African majority in the vari- 
ous territories to force a transfer of power 
to themselves from the small colonial or white 
elite, though this process will take longer than 
was anticipated nine years ago. On the other 
hand, there is the outlook of the South Afri- 
can government, among others. In this view, 
South Africa—and maybe even the other ter- 
ritories in Southern Africa—will achieve an 
accommodation with black Africa founded 
on an acceptance of each by the other, on 
mutual economic interests, and on the preser- 
vation within white Southern Africa of 
authoritarian rule by the racial or colonial 
elite. 


AFRICAN UNITY 
(Continued from page 262) 


and development studies. It also has pro- 
vided advisers to African governments and 
runs a number of training centers. In April, 
1968, the E.C.A. organized a conference on 
power resources in Central Africa, attended 
by representatives from Burundi, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Congo (Kinshasa), Gabon, 
Chad and Zambia. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to form an organization which would 
coordinate all efforts to exploit power re- 
sources in Central Africa. 

Other conferences either sponsored or 
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aided by the E.C.A. were: a conference of 
the governors of 27 Central Banks in Accra 
in August, 1968, which led to the establish- 
ment of an Association of African Central 
Banks; a conference on manpower needs and 
training in critical areas of development held 
in Addis Ababa in October, 1968, and a con- 
ference in January, 1969, on the establish- 
ment of an African Civil Aviation Commis- 
sion. In 1968, the E.C.A. also completed a 
technical study on railroads in Eastern and 
Central Africa, which contained recommen- 
dations for the linking of different national 
railway systems. 

The short but interesting history of these 
African experiments suggests that politics 
poses too many problems at present for the 
amalgamation of African states into new and 
larger unitary or federal structures. The 
basic internal tasks of state-building and 
nation-building force Africans to focus on 
national institutions, symbols and goals. The 
measure of success of African unity today 
seems to depend largely on limited goals of 
economic cooperation which bring tangible 
benefits. Whether African successes in these 
enterprising new regional organizations will 
pave the way for ultimate political unification 
is a question for the future. 








ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
AFRICA TODAY 
(Continued from page 268) 
growth. Traditionally an exporter of such 
minerals as gold and diamonds, the Republic’s 
economy has increasingly diversified and is 
bolstered now by textile, machinery, electrical 
equipment and chemical industries and by a 

highly mechanized agriculture. 

By virtue of its size and wealth, the Repub- 
lic has dominated the economic scene in the 
southern part of the continent. Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland use the South African 
Rand as currency and are members of a 
Southern African Customs Union. Botswana 
and Lesotho are traditional sources of labor 
for South African mines and their economies 
depend to a large extent on the remittances 
of these workers. Lately the Republic has 
come to see these three states as important 


sources of minerals and hydroelectric power. 
It has agreed to help finance the Oxbow 
scheme in Lesotho from which it will obtain 
both hydroelectric power and pure water. Tt 
is also assisting in the development of the 
Usutu River basin in Swaziland. These 
schemes, together with the partially South 
African-financed Kunene River scheme in 
Angola and the Cabora Bassa Dam being 
built by a South Africa-led consortium in 
Mozambique, will provide South Africa and 
the other territories in the area with abundant 
and inexpensive power and will link them to 
а common electric grid. 

South African capital also participates in 
the development of mineral resources in the 
area, South African companies are surveying 
for mineral deposits in most countries in 
southern Africa and have interests in mining 
activity throughout the area. In.the Portu- 
guese territories of Angola and Mozambique 
as well as in Rhodesia and Malawi South 
African economic influence is strong and its 
capital important. All of the above nations 
carry on substantial trade with one another 
and count the Republic as a major market 
for their products as well as a major supplier 
of manufactured goods. 

Perhaps the most significant instance of 
South African economic presence is in Ma- 
lawi, which is to have an expensive new capi- 
tal at Lilongwe built with South African aid. 
Malawis President Hastings Banda, who 
already has an ambassador in Pretoria, has 
attempted to attract South African industry 
to Malawi on the grounds that products made 
in Malawi could be sold throughout black 
Africa, whereas those made in the Republic 
could not. There is a flourishing trade be- 
tween the two countries and both are inter- 
ested in the continuation of the flow of Ma- 
lawian workers to the Republic. 

Although it is difficult to conceive of other 
black African nations joining this *common- 
wealth" in the near future, it is probable that 
the Republic of South Africa will become an 
economic entity so powerful that other Afri- 
can nations will seek to increase their trade 
with it and to avail themselves of the eco- 
nomic advantages that it will be able to offer. 
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The story of African economic develop- 
ment today is one of poverty and a generally 
disappointing pace of achievement, but of 
wide diversity in performance and potential. 
The consequences of the great political 
changes on the continent are still working 
themselves out and dominate the formation 
of economic policies. The significant con- 
temporary trends have in common a charac- 
teristic of adaptation to the need for greater 
self-reliance on national resources and on the 
potential gains from enlarged cooperation 
among the African states. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE 


Up to date information on Africa is limited 
mainly to materials published by the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Africa, the Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee of the O.E.C.D., 
and the governments of Africa themselves, The 
most useful and certainly the most up-to-date 
source of information is the Africa Research Bulle- 
tin: Economic, Financial and "Technical Series, 
published in Britain by Africa Research Limited. 
Surveys by Barclay's Bank and The Economist also 
provide useful and relatively current information. 


————————————— 
THE NIGERIAN IMPASSE 


(Continued from page 297) 





For Nigeria, the period was generally one 
of frustration in diplomacy as in battle. On 
the credit side, however, there were no further 
recognitions of Biafra and a September, 1968, 
meeting of Heads of African States in Algiers 
broadly reaffirmed its faith in Nigerian unity. 
Considering the shift in sympathy which had 
been apparent a few weeks previously, this 
was something of a triumph for the federal 
policy of reassurance. It was clear, however, 
that support was only provisional. No matter 
how carefully military codes of conduct were 
observed, civilian deaths would continue to 
shock the world. Nigeria could not expect 
patience with her attempts at reunification to 
last for ever: she had to take note of the 
words of the President of Uganda: 

Whether the war is just or unjust is no longer 


the question. The principal and overriding de- 
mand is to bring it to an end.14 


14 Reported in Africa Research Bulletin, Vol. 5; 
No. 5. 
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THE PROSPECTS 


In many ways, 1968 was a momentous year 
for Nigeria. But it was a time of personal 
tragedy rather than of public drama. In 
essence, the situation in January, 1969, was 
little different from that which had existed 12 
months earlier. There had been much suf- 
fering, but no startling reverses and no real 
prospect of a break in the deadlock. The 
federal armies had advanced; restlessness 
among the civilian population had become 
more explicit; the world had become more 
alarmed. But the country remained trapped 
in the same dilemmas which had defied solu- 
tion since Biafra first proclaimed her state- 
hood. 

It would be rash to make predictions to 
cover all eventualities: a coup in Lagos might 
bring sudden disintegration; a coup in 
Umuahia might herald a new détente. Given 
the present leadership, however, it seems prob- 
able that the war will continue until the long 
delayed final thrust of the central troops cuts 
through the inner circle of Biafra’s defenses. 
Even this will not represent a conclusive blow, 
since it is an eventuality for which the seces- 
sionists are well prepared. One may expect 
a period of guerrilla warfare which—in view 
of the real commitment to Biafran autonomy 
—could last for years. On the other hand, 
the problems of administering a conquered 
East would not be insuperable. The majority 
of inhabitants are war-weary and, once the 
fear of genocide were removed, would wel- 
come security in which to rebuild their shat- 
tered lives. Resentment against the remain- 
der of Nigeria will linger for generations, but 
genuine concessions made from a position of 
strength and linked with speedy military 
withdrawal could lay the basis for successful 
reconstruction. 

Everything will depend upon the wisdom 
and ability of the ruling elite in dealing with 
the reintegration of Biafra and with the com- 
plex issues that will spring to life in the after- 
math of the war. The leadership will have to 
face difficulties involving every aspect of po- 
litical organization, and underlying them will 
be the apathy and cynicism bred by a decade 
of disillusionment. Whether Nigeria pos- 
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sesses the resources of leadership necessary to 
shoulder this burden without drifting into 
anarchy or authoritarianism remains to be 
seen. There are grounds for hope, but not 
for confidence. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 304) 


SOUTH ASIAN HISTORY, 1750-1950. 
By Marcarer H. Case. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1968. 561 
pages and index, $17.50.) 

In South Asia, as elsewhere in the world, 
a considerable amount of social data (much 
of it unorganized and unindexed) has been 
developed about the countries of the re- 
gion. This information has often con- 
cerned the framework of social, political 
and economic change in the individual na- 
tions. Hence South Asian History, 1750— 
1950 constitutes a major contribution to 
bibliographic research. This guide sum- 
marizes a voluminous amount of published 
information about events and people in the 
India-Pakistan-Ceylon arc of states. Source 
material is carefully selected and arranged 
into six major sections, and concentrates on 
periodicals, books, and dissertations which 
deal respectively with: (1) areas not pri- 
marily under British control, (2) regions 
which came under British influence, (3) 
nationalism and politics in the relevant 
states (including outstanding Hindu-Mus- 
lim conflicts), (4) the economic history of 
the region, (5) a variety of social develop- 
ment encompassing family, clan and ethnic 
relationships and (6) the cultural history 
of the peoples of South Asia. In addition 
to an extensive compilation of Western- 
language literature, the bibliography offers 
a selective index and guide to Asian news- 
papers available in the United States, 
England and India. Emphasis in the bib- 
liography tends to be on historical perspec- 
tives and not on contemporary affairs. 
René Peritz 
Indiana State University 








"FRANCOZONE" AFRICA 


(Continued from page 285) 


1, 1969. Negotiations have been in progress 
for some time on a renewal of the agreement 
—to be known as Yaoundé Bis (Two)— 
which would cover such matters as preference 
and aid agreements, and the question of the 
stabilization of the prices of certain com- 
modities that the African states produce. 


NEGOTIATIONS 


The O.C.A.M. organization has taken the 
lead in negotiating on behalf of the 18 African 
states associated with the Market, and has 
appointed Hamani Diori, President of the 
Niger Republic, as its spokesman and repre- 
sentative—an appointment reconfirmed at 
the meeting of O.C.A.M. in the Congo (Kin- 
shasa) on January 27, 1969. Travelling to 
Europe in 1968 as O.C.A.M.’s envoy, Diori 
secured some successes. For example, he ob- 
tained an agreement that the Yaoundé accord 
should be renewed for seven instead of five 
years, and secured $200 million more in aid 
per year. However, divisions between the six 
members of the European Economic Com- 
munity (with France reportedly wishing to 
offer the associated African states better terms 
than the other five are prepared to concede) 
have prevented the agreement as a whole 
from being concluded. Therefore, it 15 to be 
renewed only on a temporary and partial 
basi. Meanwhile, Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia remain outside the Yaoundé frame- 
work, as they have already separately nego- 
tiated and signed protocols to the Rome 
Treaty which define their relationship to the 
Market upon beneficial terms. The final 
fate of the Yaoundé agreement is, meanwhile, 
not only of interest to the 18 African states 
which signed tbe previous Yaoundé Agree- 
ment, but also to many of the Anglophone 
African states, some of whom expect to work 
out their own relationship to the European 
Market. 

Lack of unanimity on the European side, 
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meanwhile, may soon be matched by differ- 
ences among O.C.A.M. members. The ab- 
sence of representatives of the Congo (Braz- 
zaville) and the Central African Republic 
from the recent Kinshasa meeting was symp- 
tomatic. The danger is not that these two 
states might become dissident members of 
O.C.A.M., but that tensions between the 
Congo (Kinshasa)—this year’s host to the 
annual conference—and other Francophone 
states may reach a breaking point. However, 
as the African political scene is subject to fre- 
quent kaleidoscopic changes, undue weight 
need not be given to such possibilities. 

A fundamental problem which now faces 
the Francophone states in this connection 
concerns the mechanics of economic develop- 
ment itself. The Ivory Coast, for example, 
has been increasing its gross national product 
at a rate of about 8 per cent a year, and 
offers liberal incentives to French investment. 
However, the output of timber, on which this 
growth has been partially based, is now 
threatened by the diminution of the forests 
which, when cut, grow again slowly. It 
would seem appropriate, at this point, to de- 
velop industry instead. But the popula- 
tion of the Ivory Coast—perhaps some four 
million—is insufficient to justify major in- 
dustrial development. The example is 
significant: only when African states have de- 
veloped viable economic groupings can an 
industrial base be developed. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


In conclusion it may be said that, for the 
time being, the future of Francophone Africa 
will depend less on decisions and deyelop- 
ments in Africa itself than on the shape of 
things to come in European politics, in 
Franco-American relations, and even in Asia 
and the Middle East. More than ever before, 
the intricate interrelationships which govern 
international affairs are being exposed. 
Meanwhile, French-speaking Africa experi- 
ences a relative degree of stability as it awaits 
those decisions which will, at last, signal an 
advance towards a promised future. So long 
as the signal is not too long delayed, all 
should be well. 





THE MONTH IN REVIEW 





A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of March, 1969, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arab League 

Mar. 10—The foreign ministers of the Arab 
League nations open a meeting in Cairo to 
promote "unified" action in meeting the 
Israeli threat. 


Berlin Crisis 
(See also Germany, Federal Republic of) 


Mar. 1—East German border guards close 
off the main Autobahn access route to 
West Berlin at Marienborn, East German 
checkpoint on the West German border. 
This is the first major East German harass- 
ment of West Berlin traffic since August, 
1965; it is provoked by the choice of West 
Berlin as the site of the West German presi- 
dential election on March 5. 

Mar. 3— The chief Soviet controller in the 
four-power Berlin Air Safety Center tells 
the U.S., British and French chief con- 
trollers that the Soviet Union has “declined 
to guarantee the safety" of Western flights 
in the 3 air corridors over East Germany. 

Mar. 4—-East German border guards seal off 
the main autobahn between West Berlin 
and West Germany at both ends for 2 
hours. 

Mar. 7—Traffic to and from West Berlin is 
delayed by East German border guards, re- 
portedly because of joint East German- 
Soviet military maneuvers in East Germany. 


Communist Bloc 

Mar. 23—In Moscow, a 66-party preparatory 
committee announces that an international 
Communist meeting will open on June 5 
in Moscow. 


Disarmament 


Mar. 18—The 17-nation disarmament con- 
ference reopens in Geneva after a 7-month 


recess. The Soviet representative submits 
a draft of a treaty to outlaw nuclear weap- 
ons and military installations from the sea- 
bed and the ocean floor beyond the 12-mile 
offshore territorial limit. 

Mar. 25—The U.S. delegate tells the disarm- 
ament conference that the U.S. rejects the 
Soviet proposal for demilitarizing the ocean 
floor as “simply unworkable.” 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


Mar. 25—At a meeting of Common Market 
foreign ministers, West German Foreign 
Minister Willy Brandt asserts that the 
E.E.C. is the “most effective instrument for 
European unification.” 


International Monetary Crisis 


Mar. 6—On the free market, the price of gold 
rises to $44 an ounce in Zurich and $47.51 
in Paris. (See also France.) 


Middle East Crisis 


Mar. 1—Jordan’s King Hussein, in a news- 
paper interview, declares that once Israeli 
troops evacuate occupied Arab lands, he 
will stop Arab terrorist activities launched 
from Jordan. 

Mar. 6—In Jerusalem in a cafeteria at He- 
brew University, a terrorist bomb explodes 
and injures 29 persons. 

Mar. 8—Israeli.and Egyptian forces on the 
east and west banks of the Suez Canal en- 
gage in heavy fighting for the first time in 
over 4% months. It is reported that 
U.A.R. oil refineries axe burning. 

Mar. 9—Israeli and Egyptian guns resume 
shelling along the Suez Canal. Three more 
Egyptian oil tanks are reportedly on fire. 

In Cairo, U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s office announces that Lieutenant 
General Abdel Moneim Riad, chief of the 
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armed forces, has been killed during the 
clash. 

Mar. 11—Fighting erupts again along the 
Suez Canal between Israelis and Egyptians. 

Mar. 14—Israeli Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban, after meeting in Washington earlier 
today with U.S. President Richard Nixon, 
addresses the National Press Club; he is 
critical of four-power attempts to arrange 
a Middle East peace. 

Mar. 16—Israeli jet planes attack Arab ter- 
rorist bases in Jordan. 

Mar. 17—T he New York Times discloses that, 
according to foreign diplomatic sources in 
Washington, D.C., France has informed 
Israel and the U.S. that she has dropped 
her insistence on complete Israeli with- 
drawal of all occupied Arab lands “as part 
of a Middle East settlement.” 

Mar. 24—-According to reports from “reliable 
sources,” Jordan’s King Hussein and Is- 
raeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban have met 
secretly on at least 2 occasions in unsuccess- 
ful attempts to work out a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

At the U.N., “diplomatic sources” dis- 
close that the U.S. chief representative to 
the U.N., Charles W. Yost, has proposed 
that British, French, Soviet and U.S. dis- 
cussions on the Middle East be. changed 
from bilateral talks to a conference of U.N. 
representatives of the Big Four Powers. 

Mar. 26—In Jordan, officials report that 18 
Jordanian civilians were killed and 25 
wounded during an Israeli air strike against 
Salt. À 

Mar. 27—Addressing the U.N. Security 
Council, U.S. representative Yost declares 
that the Israeli air attack against Jordan is 
“deplorable.” He also condemns Arab ter- 
rorist activity against Israel and U.A.R. 
shelling of Israelis across the Suez Canal. 
The Security Council meeting was called 
at Jordan's request following yesterday's 
attack by Israeli planes. 

Mar. 28—The British and French delegates 
tell the U.N. Security Council that the 
worsening Middle East situation must be 
met with Big Four initiative in establishing 
a settlement. 
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Mar. 30—In a statement issued after a 
cabinet meeting, the Israeli government 
announces its opposition to a Big Four 
meeting on the Middle East, declaring that 
the Middle East nations have the respon- 
sibility “to attain peace among themselves.” 


North Ailantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 


Mar. 12—1t is announced that the Defense 
Planning Committee of NATO has 
approved U.S. President Nixon's nomina- 
tion of General Andrew J. Goodpaster as 
the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 
replacing U.S. General Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer as of July 1. 


United Nations 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Mar. 13—А U.N.-sponsored treaty eliminat- 
ing discrimination based on race or ethnic 
background comes into force; this is the 
first U.N. human rights pact that provides 
machinery for international supervision. 


War in Vietnam 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy, Military) 


Mar. 1—Enemy forces strike at 50 civilian 
and military targets with rockets and mor- 
tar fire in South Vietnam. 

Mar. 2—In Paris, U.S. President Richard 
Nixon confers with the U.S. and South 
Vietnamese delegations to the Paris talks. 

Mar. 3—Addressing a rally in Paris, Tran 
Buu Kiem, chief Vietcong negotiator at the 
peace talks, declares that the stepped-up 
offensive in South Vietnam is a response 
to “the intensification of the war by the 
Nixon Administration.” 

Mar. 6—An enemy rocket attack on Saigon 
early this morning kills at least 22 civilians 
and wounds many others. 

According to figures released by the U.S. 
military command in South Vietnam, 453 
17.5. servicemen were killed last week, the 
highest number in a week since May, 1968. 

Mar. 7—1t is announced that last night U.S. 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird arrived 
in Saigon. 
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Mar. 10—On leaving South Vietnam, Laird 
declares that it would be “possible” to re- 
place some of the 540,000 U.S. servicemen 
in South Vietnam with South Vietnamese 
troops. 

Mar. 14—U.S. President Nixon warns that 
the U.S. will give no further warning of 
response to the stepped-up enemy offensive. 

Mar. 16—Vietcong rockets shell Saigon. U.S. 
Marines enter the demilitarized zone for 
the first time since November, 1968, follow- 
ing a clash with North Vietnamese troops 
just south of the DMZ. 

Mar. 21—U.S. Secretary of Defense Laird 
tells a Senate subcommittee that the U.S. 
is negotiating privately as well as work- 
ing through the peace talks in Paris. 

Mar. 22—U.S. Ambassador to South Viet- 
nam Ellsworth Bunker leaves Saigon for 
California where he will meet with Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

Mar. 23—Nixon meets with Bunker and 
General Andrew J. Goodpaster, U.S. dep- 
uty commander in Vietnam, to review the 
Vietnamese situation. U.S. Secretary of 
State William Rogers and National Secur- 
ity Adviser Henry Kissinger are also pres- 
ent. 

Mar. 24—A U.S. White House statement an- 
nounces that Nixon has appointed Lieu- 
tenant General William B. Rosson as 
deputy commander of U.S. forces in Viet- 
nam, succeeding Goodpaster. (See also 
Intl, NATO.) 

Mar. 25—South Vietnamese President Ngu- 
yen Van Thieu declares that his govern- 
ment is prepared to open private uncon- 
ditional talks in Paris with North Vietnam- 
ese and Vietcong representatives. 

Mar. 26—The New York Times reports that 
Thieu is willing to allow members of the 
National Liberation Front (N.L.F.) to par- 
ticipate in South Vietnamese politics under 
an overall peace settlement. 

Mar. 27—In Paris, spokesmen for the N.L.F. 
and the North Vietnamese delegations 
criticize Allied proposals for secret talks. 

Mar. 29—In the last 24 hours, Allied and 
enemy forces have engaged in battles from 
near the DMZ to the Mekong Delta. 
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Warsaw Pact 


Mar. 9—In Yugoslavia, it is disclosed that 
5 of the 6 East European Warsaw Pact 
members have agreed to boycott the meet- 
ing of the Yugoslav Communist Congress. 
Only Rumania will send a delegation. 

Mar. 18—In Budapest, the chiefs of the 7 
member states meet; they constitute the 
political consultative committee, the most 
powerful body of the Warsaw Pact. 'The 
opening of the meeting was postponed 
several hours today because of reported 
conflict over a Soviet draft resolution con- 
demning Communist China. 

Mar. 19—The New York Times reports that 
Czechoslovak Communist party leader 
Alexander Dubcek has disclosed that the 
Warsaw Pact nations have decided to es- 
tablish a joint command and a 7-nation 
combined staff. 

Mar. 28—West German Chancellor Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger criticizes the European se- 
curity conference urged by the Warsaw 
Pact powers in Budapest earlier this month. 


BRAZIL 


Mar. 22—President Artur da Costa e Silva 
issues a decree strengthening Brazil’s na- 
tional security law. The decree provides 
penalties for inciting against the regime 
in private as well as in public. 


CHILE 


Mar. 3—Results of yesterday’s elections for 
150 seats in the Chilean Chamber of Dep- 
uties and 30 seats in the Senate indicate 
that the governing Christian Democratic 
party polled about 30 per cent of the 
popular vote, while the right-wing Na- 
tional party obtained 20 per cent and the 
Communist party, 15.7. Тһе Radical 
party, which in the past has been able to 
make or break governments by maneuver- 
ing its support, lost a good part of its 
power by polling only 12.9 per cent of the 
vote. The Socialist party, split by internal 
division, also lost ground. Its 2 main fac- 
tions polled a combined total of 14.4 per 
cent, 


CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


COLOMBIA 


Mar. 5—-An anti-United States protest at 
the Technological University of Pereira 
collapses as a student group abandons the 
Faculty of Mechanical and Industrial Engi- 
neering building which it seized 5 days ago. 
The group had demanded that Peace Corps 
teachers leave the campus within 72 hours. 

Mar. 14—The towns of Lorica, San Antero 
and Monteria in northern Colombia are 
put under military control following 2 days 
of street fighting which left 7 dead and 20 


injured. 


CUBA 


Mar. 6—The Cuban government announces 
the arrest of a gunman who hijacked a U.S. 
National Airlines plane yesterday and 
robbed one of the passengers. This is the 
first time the arrest of a hijacker has been 
made public by the Cuban government. 

Mar. 19—In a radio address, Castro describes 
Cuba's serious social, economic and po- 
litical problems. He also mentions the 2 
issues which cause his disagreement with 
most Soviet-bloc leaders: the selections for 
membership in the Communist party and 
the concept of production stimulus. He 
further states that the sugar harvest is re- 
tarded because members of the Commu- 
nist party lack the intellectual capacity to 
organize and coordinate simultaneously a 
number of tasks in Cuban agriculture. 

Mar. 17—Cuba announces she has become 
the first nation to establish formal diplo- 
matic relations with the National Libera- 
tion Front, the Vietcong. 

Mar. 18—The official Communist newspaper 
Granma says Cuba has established an em- 
bassy in the jungles of South Vietnam after 
recognizing the National Liberation Front. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Mar. 1—А 9-man State Defense Council is 
appointed by President Ludvik Svoboda. 
The Council was planned prior to the War- 
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saw Pact forces invasion in August, 1968, 
and is intended to prevent misuse of the 
armed forces for political purposes. 

Mar. 4— Karel Polacek, leader of the Czecho- 
slovak Council of 'Trade Unions, demands 
the formation of workers councils and de- 
fends the independence of trade unions. 
Such actions have been attacked by the 
Soviet Union as leading to capitalism. 

Mar. 12—Miroslav Kusy, liberal ideologist 
of the Slovak Communist party, is dis- 
missed by Slovak party leader Gustav 
Husak. Kusy has been protesting the ac- 
tions of pro-Soviet conservatives. 

Mar. 29—The official press agency, С.Т.К., 
reports that Czechoslovak troops have 
joined with forces from the U.S.S.R., Po- 
land and East Germany in Warsaw Pact 
exercises on Czechoslovak territory. 


ECUADOR 


Mar. 10—Ecuador and the Soviet Union 
sign а commercial accord which calls for 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

Mar. 14—The government announces that 2 
American oil companies, Texaco and Gulf, 
have accepted Ecuadorian demands for an 
increase in royalties from 6 to 11 per cent 
and for the return of 2.5 million acres of 
land on which they had previously been 
given mineral rights. 


EQUATORIAL GUINEA 


Mar. 22—Following reports from the Spanish 
government that the 260 Spanish Civil 
Guards will be evacuated to Spain, the re- 
maining Spanish civilians are reported to 
be leaving this former colony. Equatorial 
Guinea became independent of Spain on 
October 12, 1968. The departure of the 
Spanish colonial administrators left no 
civil servants or business administrators. 


FRANCE 


Mar. 2— The supersonic airliner Concorde, 
built jointly by British and French com- 
panies, makes its first trial flight. The 28- 
minute flight is made at subsonic speeds. 

Mar. 10—A 24-hour general strike is begun 
to demand wage increases, 
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Mar. 18—In an advisory opinion, the Coun- 
cil of State informs President Charles de 
Gaulle that his plan to hold a referendum 
on regional reform is unconstitutional. 

Mar. 20—Financial sources in Paris disclose 
that recent strikes have caused speculators 
to convert $82.8 million in French currency 
into gold and dollars. (See also Intl, 
Monetary Crisis.) 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 
(See also Intl, Berlin Crisis) 

Mar. 5—Despite East German protests and 
harassment, West Germany holds its elec- 
tion for the presidency in West Berlin. 
Justice Minister Gustav. Heinemann wins 
by a 6-vote margin over Defense Minister 
Gerhard Schréder. 


GUINEA 


Mar. 21—Two cabinet members, Fodeba 
Keita and Kaman Diaby, are arrested on a 
charge of plotting to overthrow the govern- 
ment of President Sékou Touré. 


GUYANA 


Mar. 1—The government announces the 
transfer of full title to Guyana’s Amer- 
indians for lands on which their villages 
are located. А revolt by white ranchers 
and Amerindians in the Rupumuni region 
was crushed in January, 1969. 


" INDIA 

Mar. 16—Mowu Angami, self-styled “сош- 
manding genera?" of the underground Naga 
tribesmen who have been rebelling against 
the Indian government, is captured as he 
crosses the border into India from Burma. 

Mar. 23—All India radio reports that Indian 
and Pakistani troops have exchanged fire 
at а border post in the Malda district be- 
tween India and East Pakistan. 

Mar. 25— Parliament defeats а government- 
sponsored bill to create an autonomous re- 
gion in the eastern state of Assam. The 
vote is regarded as a severe defeat for 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, who has 
strongly urged the bill's passage. 
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Mar. 26—The Congress party wins control 
of the government in state elections in 
Madhya Pradesh. The opposition coali- 
tion ousted the Congress party 20 months 
ago. 


IRAN 


Mar. 19—In a published interview with an 
American newspaperman, Shah Moham- 
med Riza Pahlevi says he is opposed to the 
retention of U.S. naval base facilities on 
Bahrein Island after British troops with- 
draw from the Persian Gulf area in 1971. 
The base has been used by the U.S. Navy 
since 1949. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Mar. 7—Former Foreign Minister Golda 
Meir accepts election as Labor party leader 
and thus becomes Premier of Israel, suc- 
ceeding the late Levi Eshkol. 


ITALY 


Маг. 1—The University of Rome, closed by 
student protests since February 21, 1969, is 
raided by 3,000 police to clear the buildings 
of demonstrators. 

Mar. 10—Reopening of the University of 
Rome is marked by a new round of student 
disorders. 


JAPAN 


Mar. 10—The Economic Planning Agency 
announces that Japan’s Gross National 
Product in 1968 totaled $138 billion. This 
is the second largest GNP in the non-Com- 
munist world. U.S. production is first; 
West Germany’s is third. 

Mar. 11—In a speech to the Diet (Parlia- 
ment) Premier Eisaku Sato says that he 
hopes Okinawa will be returned to Japan 
within 3 to 5 years, and that the island 
bases will become nuclear-free. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


KENYA 


Mar. 15—]oseph Kibe, Permanent Secretary 
in the Ministry of Commerce, confirms re- 


ports.that the Kenya government is ending 
its policy of cancelling trading licenses for 
aliens. In 1968, 20,000 Indians living in 
Kenya emigrated to Great Britain after 
Kenya announced that Indians would not 
be permitted to run shops. 


LAOS 

Mar. 2—North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao 
forces capture a military outpost 270 miles 
northeast of Vientiane. 

Mar. 12—Rebel forces attack Luangprabang 
Airport outside Vientiane, destroying 3 air- 
craft. The government protests to the 
International Control Commission. 


MEXICO 

Mar. 2—The publication of the annual re- 
port of the Banco del México, the Govern- 
ment’s central bank, indicates that Mexico 
has one of the fastest growing economies 
in the world, with an increase during 1968 
of 7.1 per cent in the Gross National Prod- 
uct. Low inflation, a strong peso and a 
balance of payments surplus were also re- 
ported. 


NIGERIA 

Mar. 27—British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson arrives in Lagos to confer with Ni- 
gerian leader Major General Yakubu 
Gowon about Nigeria’s war against the 
breakaway province of Biafra. Gowon in- 
forms Wilson that Nigeria will tolerate no 
interference in her internal affairs. 


PAKISTAN | 

Mar. 13—A broad agreement on election pro- 
cedures is reached by President Moham- 
med Ayub Khan and opposition party lead- 
ers. : 

Mar. 17—A one-day strike to demand higher 
wages and the freedom to form trade 
unions is staged by 2.5 million West Pakis- 
tani workers. 

Mar. 19— President Ayub Khan declares that 


the mob rule which has been sweeping East | 


Pakistan will no longer be tolerated. More 
than 150 deaths have been reported in re- 
cent weeks, and violence and lawlessness 
are reported rampant. 
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Mar. 23—The Governor of West Pakistan, 
Yusuf Haroon, calls out troops to protect 
public buildings as violence increases in 
the area. 

Mar. 25—Commander in Chief A. M. Yahya 
Khan is named “Chief Martial Law Ad- 
ministrator" as President Mohammed Ayub 
Khan declares martial law throughout 
Pakistan and resigns his office. Ayub Khan 
announces abrogation of the constitution, 
dissolves the assembly and says that the 
government has lost all control of the coun- 
try in the face of mob violence. 

Mar. 31— The office of President of Pakistan 
is assumed by Agha Mohammed Yahya 
Khan. 


PERU 


Mar. 12—Peru and Bulgaria sign a trade 
agreement. 

Mar. 14—Talks begin between the Peruvian 
government and U.S. President Nixon's 
envoy, John N. Irwin, 2d, in an effort to re- 
solve the disputes straining U.S.-Peruvian 
relations. The chief issues concern Peru- 
vian expropriation. of the American-owned 
International Petroleum Company and 
fishing rights off Peru’s coast. 

Mar. 19— The Peruvian Navy seizes 2 Ameri- 
can tuna fishing boats about 23 miles off 
Peru’s northern coast, then frees them 
after forcing the captains to pay fines. 


SPAIN 


Mar. 21—The state of emergency will be 
terminated April 1, according to the gov- 
ernment. Special powers of arrest and 
censorship have been in effect for 2 months. 
Information Minister Manuel Fraga Iri- 
barne warns that the government is ready 
to proceed again against subversion if the 
need arises. 


SYRIA 


Mar. 2—The Chief of Security, Colonel 
Abdel Kerim al-Jundi, commits suicide 4 
days after an army coup. The army fac- 
.tion is demanding closer cooperation with 
lraq against Israel. 
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Mar. 2—The government announces that 
Chinese soldiers have crossed the Ussuri 
River and fired on Soviet troops, causing 
a number of deaths and injuries. 

Mar. 7—Foreign Ministry spokesmen an- 
nounce that Chinese soldiers killed 31 
Soviet soldiers in the March 2 attack. 

Mar. 8—The Defense Ministry announces 
that Soviet forces have been put on the 
alert in the Far East. 

Mar. 15— Government sources say that Chi- 
nese attacks continue along the Ussuri 
River boundary. 

Mar. 17—It is announced today by the U.S. 
State Department that Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States Anatoly F. Dobrynin 
proposed to the United States government 
that an American consulate should be es- 
tablished in Leningrad; and that a Soviet 
consulate should be established in San 
Francisco. 

Mar. 18—Chinese mortar and machine-gun 
fire against a disputed island in the Ussuri 
River is reported by Pravda, the Soviet 
Communist party newspaper. 

Mar. 30—A 3,000-word statement appears in 
all Soviet newspapers emphasizing the 
“reasonableness” of the Soviet response to 
Sino-Soviet clashes in the Far East. The 
statement urges early normalization of the 
frontier situation. The Chinese embassy 
in Moscow terms the statement “slander- 
ous” but is forwarding it to Peking. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
British Territories 


Anguilla 

Mar. 11—The British Foreign Office an- 
nounces that Anguillans fired shots at parli- 
amentary Under Secretary William Whit- 
lock who arrived on Anguilla to attempt to 
settle the island’s dispute with St. Kitts 
and Nevis. Anguilla has voted to secede 
from the 3-island federation. 

Mar. 19—100 British paratroopers and 50 
policemen land unopposed on Anguilla. 
"The British promise the islanders not “to 
force you to return to an administration 
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you do not want.” Anthony Lee, re- 
appointed by Queen Elizabeth II as 
British Commissioner of the island, arrives 
with the troops. 

Mar. 20— A peaceful demonstration by hun- 
dreds of Anguillans protests the British 
"seizure" of their island. І 

Mar. 25—British paratroopers begin to leave 
Anguilla. Twenty have left, and the rest 
wil go soon. The 50 London policemen 
will remain to insure order. 

Mar. 27—Ronald Webster, leader of the in- 
dependence movement on Anguilla, returns 
from a 1-week trip to the United Nations 
where he protested the British occupation. 
He is cheered on his arrival. 

Mar. 31—A period of “constructive coopera- 
tion" between Great Britain and Anguilla 
is promised in an agreement signed by Lord 
Caradon, British representative at the U.N., 
and Ronald Webster, head of the Anguil- 
lan Council. 


UNITED STATES 


Agriculture 

Mar. 6—Secretary of Agriculture Clifford 
M. Hardin announces that the administra- 
tion is reducing the federal price support 
of soybeans from $2.50 a bushel to $2.25 
a bushel for No. 1 grade, because of mount- 
ing supplies. The price support on cotton- 
seed is cut from $48 a ton to $37 a ton. 
Soybeans ranked third in total value of 
production of U.S. crops in 1968. 


Civil Rights 

Mar. 12— President of the University of Notre 
Dame Theodore M. Hesburgh is named 
chairman of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

Mar. 14—President Richard Nixon names 
Arthur A. Fletcher as Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. Fletcher, a Negro, has been 
special urban affairs aide to Washington 
Governor Daniel J. Evans. 

Mar. 31—Four federal judges order 22 South 
Carolina school districts to develop “ac- 
ceptable” plans for desegregation within 
30 days, 


Economy 


Mar. 10—The Department of Labor reports 
the largest monthly increase in employ- 
ment ever recorded: in February, 1969, 
employment rose by some 380,000 jobs. 
During February, unemployment remained 
at 3.3 per cent of the labor force. 

Mar. 13—The Commerce Department and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
make public quarterly surveys revealing 
that a rise in capital spending of 13.9 per 
cent is anticipated for 1969. 

Mar. 18—For the fourth time since Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, the nation's largest banks in- 
crease the prime rate (the interest rate 
charged on loans to their soundest cus- 
tomers). The rate is set at 7.5 per cent, 
half a percentage point above the previous 
rate. 

The recall of 1,133,720 cars, trucks and 
school buses for correction of potential de- 
fects is announced by the General Motors 
Corporation. 

Mar. 23—It is reported in Washington that 
the new budget requests of the Nixon ad- 
ministration are higher than the $195.3 
billion estimate worked out by former 
President Lyndon Johnson's administra- 
tion. 

Mar. 25—The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that in February, 1969, consumer 
prices rose four-tenths of 1 per cent, raising 
the Department of Labors Consumer 
Price Index to 124.6. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam, Middle East 
Crisis) 

Mar. 2—President Nixon leaves Rome for 
the U.S. after an 8-day trip to Brussels, 
London, Bonn, West Berlin, Rome, Paris 
and the Vatican. 

Mar. 4— The President warns that the U.S. 
“will not tolerate" continuing raids on 


South Vietnamese cities and says that е · 


U.S. will make an "appropriate response" 
if the attacks continue. 

Mar. 12—Secretary of State Rogers confers 
for over an hour with Israeli Foreign 
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Minister Abba Eban, briefing Eban on U.S. 
discussions with France, the Soviet Union 
and Britain with regard to a possible 
Middle East settlement. 

Mar. 13—By a vote of 83 to 15, the Senate 
ratifies the treaty to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons. Ratification will become 
final when President Nixon signs the treaty. 
To become operative, the treaty must be 
ratified by 40 nations plus the U.S., the 
U.S.S.R. and Britain. Formal ratification 
has been accorded the treaty by 10 nations 
including Britain. 

Mar. 14—The Department of State declares 
that its general ban on travel by Americans 
to Communist China, North Vietnam, 
and Cuba is being extended for 6 months. 

President Nixon meets privately with 
Israeli Foreign Minister Eban. 

Mar. 20—White House sources reveal that 
former Republican Senator (N.Y.) Ken- 
neth Keating has been recommended for 
the post of Ambassador to India, replacing 
Chester Bowles. 

Speaking at an unofficial 2-day confer- 
ence on United States-China relations, 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D., Mass.) 
urges revision of U.S. policy toward China, 
and suggests that the U.S. offer Peking a 
"clear and attractive alternative to the ex- 
isting impasse in our relations." 

Mar. 25—At the close of a 2-day official state 
visit with President Nixon, Canadian Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau indicates 
that despite Canada's continuing friendli- 
ness toward the United States, Canada in- 
tends to follow independent policies. 

Mar. 26—State Department spokesman 
Robert J. McCloskey announces that the 
U.S. and Spain have agreed in principle 
to extend 10.5. rights to military bases in 
Spain for 5 years. 

Mar. 27—Secretary of State Rogers, respond- 
ing to questioning by the Senate F'oreign: 


- ^ Relations Committee, says that the U.S. 


will not increase its defense commitments 
to Spain in negotiating the military base 
rights extension agreement. 

Mar. 31—Before the funeral of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower (see Government), President 
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Nixon confers with French President 
‘Charles de Gaulle, Belgium’s King Bau- 
douin, U.S. Ambassador to -Saigon Ells- 
worth Bunker, General Andrew Good- 
paster, former deputy commander of U.S. 
forces in Vietnam, and Henry Cabot 
-Lodge, chief U.S. negotiator at the Paris 
talks on Vietnam. 


Government 


Mar. 3—Sirhan B. Sirhan confesses in court 
that he murdered New York Senator 
Robert Kennedy on June 5, 1968, in Los 
Angeles. 

Mar. 4—In testimony to the General Labor 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, Secretary of the In- 
terior Walter J. Hickel says that unless the 
coal industry agrees to institute drastic re- 
forms in its “inexcusably” poor safety prac- 
tices, men will not be willing to work in 
the mines. 

Mar. 6—Gerard C. Smith, Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
‘tells the Senate Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament that the deploy- 
ment of an antimissile defense system will 
not interfere with efforts to reach an arms 
control agreement with the U.S.S.R. 

Mar. 10—James Earl Ray is sentenced to 
serve 99 years in prison after he pleads 
guilty to killing national civil rights leader 
Martin Luther King, Jr., on April 4, 1968. 

Mar. 14—President Nixon asks Congress to 
approve an antiballistic missile “Safe- 
guard” defense system, a modification of 
the Sentinel plan. 

Mar. 17—The Urban Affairs Council, 
appointed -by President Richard Nixon to 
advise him on problems of poverty and the 
cities, gives the President a report urging 
an additional $1 billion in federal funds to 
fight hunger over the next 4 years, in addi- 
tion to the’$1.5 billion already proposed by 
former President Lyndon Johnson. The 
Johnson request was for fiscal 1970. 

Mar. 18—Randolph W. Thrower of Atlanta, 
Georgia, is named Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue to replace Sheldon S. Cohen. 
Cohen has resigned. 
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Mar. 21—Walter J. Hickel, Secretary of the 
Interior, sets tighter regulations for oil 
drilling and production off the California 
coast. 

Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Robert H. Finch urges Congress to 
eliminate the freeze on federal aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children; the limita- 
tion on such aid was written into the 
Social Security Act of 1967 and is to take 
effect July 1, 1969. 

Mar. 22—The President scores the use of 
force in demonstrations on college cam- 
puses but declares that the federal govern- 
ment cannot “enforce” peace in the uni- 
versities. 

Mar. 23—The Department of Justice reveals 
plans to sue to force the conglomerate man- 
agement company, Ling-Temco-Vought, 
Inc., to divest itself of its interests in the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
Ling-Temco-Vought has acquired 33 sub- 
sidiaries since 1961, engaged in over 80 
different phases of commerce. It is now 
the nation’s 14th largest industrial com- 
pany. 

Mar. 26—President Nixon asks Congress to 
maintain current taxes and calls for “sig- 
nificant” cuts in the fiscal 1970 budget to 
curb inflation. 

The Justice Department agrees to allow 
Ling-Temco-Vought to acquire up to 81 
per cent of additional stock in Jones and 
Laughlin Steel temporarily; Ling-Temco- 
Vought agrees to give up all Jones and 
Laughlin Steel stock without further litiga- 
tion if the Justice Department wins its 
antitrust suit to prevent the merger. 

Mar. 28—Former President Dwight David 
Eisenhower dies of coronary heart disease 
at the age of 78. 


Labor 


Mar. 20—Some 12,700 ground service em- 
ployees of American Airlines vote to accept 
wage settlements, ending a 21-day strike. 


Military 


Mar. 4—The Department of Defense reveals 
‘that it is spending $350 million a year to 


develop chemical and biological warfare 
weapons; the Defense Department esti- 
mates that the Soviet Union's program in 
this field is more extensive than that of the 
US. 

Mar. 14— President Nixon says that because 
of the enemy offensive in South Vietnam, 
there is no prospect for an early reduction 
of U.S. military forces in South Vietnam. 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam.) 

Mar. 17—Defense Department sources reveal 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have aban- 
doned their previous stand favoring a heavy 
missile shield, and support the Safeguard 
missile system urged by the President. 

Mar. 18—U.S. Defense Department and 
Canadian officials are discussing the prob- 
lems involved in stationing antiballistic 
missiles near the Canadian border, accord- 
ing to the Defense Department. Location 
of the missiles near the border will probably 
involve intercepts with enemy missiles over 
Canadian territory. 

Mar. 19—Defense Secretary Melvin Laird 
says a review of his department's budget 
reveals a saving of $500 million in the 
coming year. This is $1.5 billion less than 
the reduction predicted by President Nixon 
last week. 

Mar. 20—Appearing before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Secretary of 
Defense Laird makes public previously 
classified information about Soviet nuclear 
potential, to show why he believes the U.S. 
must establish a missile defense. 

Mar. 27—Secretary of State Rogers declares 
that if the U.S.S.R. indicates that it is will- 
ing to discard its antiballistic missile de- 
fense system in the course of discussions 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. on arms 
limitation, the U.S. can give up its pro- 
posed antiballistic missile system. 

Mar. 28—Senator J. W. Fulbright declares 
that the ABM  "Safeguard" system is 
“purely a political gimmick.” 

Mar. 31—Former Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering Herbert A. York 
denies that he opposed the Polaris missile 
program, thus contradicting Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense David Packard’s testimony 
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to the Senate Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee. On March 28, physicist Wolfgang 
K. H. Panovsky contradicted Packard’s 
testimony that Panovsky had been con- 
sulted by the Defense Department in its 
review of the feasibility of the Safeguard 
missile defense system. 


Science and Space 


Mar. 13—-The 3-man Apollo 9 spacecraft 
lands after a successful 11-day earth-orbital 
test flight paving the way for a moon land- 
ing in the summer of 1969. 


Supreme Court 


Mar. 4—In a 7-2 decision, the Supreme 
Court rules that according to the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, states covered by the 
act cannot change their election laws in 
a manner that might adversely affect Ne- 
groes. 

Mar. 10—In a 7-1 ruling, the Court holds 
that the Sherman Antitrust Act makes il- 
legal a joint venture arrangement under 
which competing newspapers share circu- 
lation and advertising departments. Forty- 
four newspapers in 22 cities use such an 
arrangement. 

The Court rules 5 to 3 that defendants 
charged with espionage and racketeering 
must be allowed to see certain govern- 
ment surveillance files to see if their rights 
under the Fourth Amendment have been 
violated by illegal government eavesdrop- 
ping. 

Mar. 19—The Department of Justice appeals 
to the Supreme Court to rule that wiretap- 
ping and other electronic eavesdropping 
used by federal agents to gather "foreign 
intelligence information" are not uncon- 
stitutional. The Court is also asked to rule 
that conversations of criminal defendants 
overheard in the course of such eavesdrop- 
ping need not be disclosed in court. 

. Mar. 24—In 2 brief, unsigned opinions, the 
Supreme Court tells the Department of 
Justice that the Department is overly con- 
cerned that the Court's decision of March 
10 would force the federal government to 
reveal intelligence secrets. Justice Potter 
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Stewart declares that the March 10 deci- 
sion did not say whether or not eaves- 
dropping in search of foreign intelligence 
information was illegal. The Justice De- 
partment’s petition is denied. However, 
restrictions are placed on the right of de- 
fendants (who claim to be victims of un- 
lawful government eavesdropping) to see 
transcripts of overheard conversations. 

The Court affirms a 3-judge federal dis- 
trict court ruling in Illinois that states may 
constitutionally spend more money for edu- 
cation in wealthy communities than in poor 
communities. 

Mar. 25—The Court rules 6 to 2 that in line 
with its Miranda v. Arizona decision of 
1966, police are required to warn all sus- 
pects of their constitutional rights when 
they are arrested, not just before question- 
ing at the police station. (See Current 
History, June, 1967, pp. 359 ff. for text of 
the decision.) 


URUGUAY 


Mar. 15—President Jorge Pacheco Areco 
ends the censorship and restrictions on civil 
rights which have been in effect in Uru- 
guay for the last 9 months. 


VENEZUELA 


Mar. 11—Rafael Caldera is inaugurated as 
Venezuela’s 43d President. His narrow 
election victory in December, 1968, 
brought the Christian Democratic party to 
office and ended 10 years of government 
by the Democratic Action party. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF 
(North) 


(See Intl, War in Vietnam) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


Mar. 12—The office of President Nguyen- 


Van Thieu announces the establishment 
of 5 cabinet posts dealing with pacification 
and reconstruction, postwar planning, fi- 
nance and the affairs of the National As- 
sembly and of veterans. 
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Mar. 15—А 5-man military court sentences 
Thich Thien Minh, leader of a militant 
Buddhist faction opposed to the Saigon 
government, to 10 years at hard labor. 

Mar. 23— For the fourth Sunday this month, 
Vietnamese voters go to the polls to elect 
village councils, the first to be elected since 
1956, when the government of Ngo Dinh 
Diem installed appointed council members. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
(See also Intl, Warsaw Pact) 

Mar. 10— President Tito, in a speech open- 
ing the ninth congress of the Communist 
party of Yugoslavia (League of Commu- 
nists of Yugoslavia) criticizes current So- 
viet policies which justify intervention and 
"the outright violation of the sovereignty 
of a socialist country." 

Mar. 14—Mitja Ribicic is named as the new 
federal Premier, replacing Mka Spiljak. 

The partys 9th congress approves new 
statutes that establish a single 52-man Pre- 
sidium composed of representatives of the 
6 republics, 2 autonomous provinces and 
the armed forces; the statutes abolish the 
partys Central Committee. 

Mar. 15—A 15-member Executive Bureau 
responsible for policy-making in Yugoslavia 
is to be established tomorrow. Tito is to 
head the bureau. 


ERRATUM: We regret that on page 130 
of our March, 1969, issue, an editorial error 
appeared in “Islam and the West in the 
Middle East" The sentence that begins on 
line 2, right column should read “Islamic 
political theory viewed the world as divided . 
into the Domain of Islam and the Domain 
of War with a state of permanent war, inter- 
rupted at the most by limited truces, between 
the two." 
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In the first of a 3-issue study of United States military commitments around © 
the world, seven authors examine the history of United States military commit- 


ments in Latin America. The introductory article describes the unilateral inter- 
ventions of the United States in Latin America after 1810 until, in the 1920s, 
the United States “was so secure in the Western Hemisphere that it no longer 
felt the need to intervene by force in the countries to the south for its own 


security,” 





The U. S. in Latin America to 1933: 
An Overview 


By AnrHUR P. WHITAKER 
Emeritus Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania 


HE MILITARY RELATIONSHIP of the 

` United States to Latin America was 

one of involvement rather than com- 
mitment from the beginning of Latin Ameri- 
can independence in about 1810 to 1933. 
Even involvement reached the major pro- 
portions of a declared war on only two occa- 
sions in that period: during the war of 1846- 
1848 with Mexico, and during the war of 
1898 with Spain over Cuba. Yet there were 
many lesser involvements, especially in the 
United States’ primary defense zone, the 
Caribbean Sea-Gulf of Mexico area. After 
the turn of the century, these involvements 
tended to blur the distinction—implicit in the 
Monroe Doctrine—between involvement and 
commitment, for they took the form of inter- 
ventions leading to the establishment of 
United States protectorates or satellites which 
the United States was then obligated—and 
thus committed—to help defend. The ex- 
tension of this commitment from the Carib- 
bean area to the rest of Latin America, though 


not carried out until after 1933, was pre- 
figured in Woodrow Wilson’s projected Pan 
American Pact of 1914-1916. 

Of the present Latin American states, Haiti 
was the first to declare (1804) and win her 
independence, and Cuba’s was not won until 
1898. However, the term “Latin American 
wars of independence” is commonly applied 
to the conflicts between 1810 and 1825 that 
resulted in the liberation of Brazil from Por- 
tugal and of all the continental dominions 
of Spain from Mexico (which then included 
Texas, New Mexico and California) south- 
ward to Cape Horn. 

The United States remained neutral 
throughout this 15-year struggle. The politi- 
cal sympathies of its government and most of 
its people favored the liberation movement. 
But the great powers of Europe, most of 
which were ruled by absolute monarchs 
leagued together in what was commonly 
called the Holy Alliance, opposed the Latin 
American cause. Since the United States was 
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then а very minor power, President James 
Monroe (1817-1825) dared not aid the Latin 
American patriots for fear that he might pro- 
voke an overwhelming counterintervention by 
the “allied despots” of Europe. 

As а result, the United States never became 
involved in the struggle as a belligerent. Yet 
in a broader sense it was involved. Many of 
its citizens aided the Latin American cause, 
either as combatants, or by helping to provide 
the patriots with munitions and warships, or 


‚ ^as propagandists. The Latin American wars 


. also occasioned a great expansion of the 

44 United States Navy’s operations in the Carib- 
ean and around South America to protect 
United States merchant ships, merchants and 
seamen. In 1821, the earlier practice of send- 
ing occasional warships to the west coast of 
South America gave way to the establishment 
of the Pacific Station, a permanent naval 
force based on ports in Chile and Peru and 
operating northward to Mexico and Cali- 
fornia and westward to Hawaii and islands 
in the South Pacific. Similarly, in 1822 the 
Navy established the West India Station, 
whose area of operations included the Carib- 
bean and, in 1826, it set up the Brazilian or 
South Atlantic Squadron. Thus by the end 
of Latin America's wars of independence the 
United States had three naval stations in that 
area; in all the rest of the world at that time 
it had only one other station, in the Medi- 
terranean. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Most important, because it was most last- 
ing, was the impact of the Latin American 
wars on United States policy. This impact 
was reflected in the Monroe Doctrine, enunci- 
ated in President Monroe's annual message 
to Congress on December 2, 1823. While 
maintaining the government's posture of neu- 
trality and peace under the existing circum- 
stances, the Monroe Doctrine warned that 
under certain other conditions the United 
States would go to war. The warning was 
contained in the second of the doctrine's two 
main parts. The first part, which related to 
the entire Western Hemisphere, asserted that 


the “American continents" were not open to: 
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further colonization by any non-American 
power. The second part, which dealt with 
Latin America alone, warned that the United 
States would regard as a manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition and as "dangerous to 
our peace and safety" any effort on the part 
of the European powers to impose their 
"system" upon the new states of Latin Amer- 
ica whose independence the United States 
had recognized, or to oppress or control them 
in any other manner. Їп the international 
parlance of that day, the use of such terms 
as “unfriendly disposition” and “dangérous to 
our peace and safety" constituted a warning 
that the United States would go to war if the 
European powers failed to leave the new 
Latin American states alone. 

This was Monroe's famous “challenge to 
Europe. Yet it was not a challenge to all 
Europe and it was not a call to arms. Geo- 
graphically, it confined the mantle of United 
States protection to the new states already 
recognized by Washington. Even in their 
case, it maintained existing neutrality policy, 
in the sense that the United States would re- 
main neutral in the wars of independence so 
long as the former mother country, Spain, 
was not aided by another power (as Spain 
never was). The challenge to Europe was 
further tempered by the assurance that “we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere” 
with “the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power"—a reference to the 
American colonies that were not in a state of 
revolt, such as those of Great Britain and 
France in the West Indies. 

Finally, the Monroe Doctrine was a strictly 
unilateral declaration of national policy. Made 
without consulting the new states, it contained 
no commitment to them and carried no sug- 


` gestion of an alliance with them. It left the 


United States free to interpret and to apply 
or not apply the doctrine as it saw fit, in the 
light of its own conception of its national 
interests. 

The doctrine reflects Monroe’s prudent re- 
straint: he was careful to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of arraying a united America against 
the united great powers of Europe, for he 
knew well that in such a confrontation Eu- 
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rope's superior power would be overwhelm- 
ing. But another strand of motivation per- 
sisted long after the balance of power had 
been altered in favor of the United States, 
namely, the United States government's de- 
termination to retain a free hand. This de- 
termination had already been expressed— 
with primary reference to Europe—in George 
Washington's Farewell Address and іп 
Thomas Jefferson’s “no entangling alliances" 
pronouncement. Now it was applied specifi- 
cally to Latin America, the first area of the 
world, after Europe, with which the United 
States developed important ties. To be sure, 
Latin America was placed on a different foot- 
ing from Europe in United States policy, for 
the Monroe Doctrine expressed the partly 
mystical, partly pragmatic “Western Hemis- 
phere idea"—the idea that the nations of the 
New World were bound together in an Amer- 
ican system that set them apart from the Old 
World. 

The seeds of Pan Americanism can thus be 
found in the Monroe Doctrine, but they were 
slow to sprout. As interpreted to 1933 (ex- 
cept for Woodrow Wilson’s Pan American 
Pact), the doctrine was no more notable for 
its “hands off” warning to Europe than for 
its assertion of a free hand for the United 
States—above all in security matters involv- 
ing military action. One reason for this atti- 
tude was given in 1821 by Secretary of State 
John Quincy Adams. Explaining his opposi- 
tion to proposals that the United States join 
Britain and the Latin Americans in repelling 
aggressions by the Holy Alliance, Adams de- 
clared that “a direct interference in foreign 
wars, even wars of freedom," would have an 
"inevitable tendency . . . to change the very 
foundations of our own government from lib- 
erty to power." 


MANIFEST DESTINY AND 
WAR WITH MEXICO 

Adams adhered to this view during his 
presidency (1825-1829), but in the two dec- 
ades that followed, the inhibition against the 
use of military force beyond the national 
borders was overwhelmed by an expansionist 
movement that reached its peak in the 18407, 


mainly at the expense of Mexico, under the 
label “Manifest Destiny.” This was a new 
phase of an old movement that had led to the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803, to unsuccessful 
efforts in the War of 1812 to conquer Spanish 
Florida and Canada, and to the treaty of 1819 
with Spain, whereby the United States ob- 
tained not only Florida but also Spain’s claim 
to the Oregon country, while giving up its 
own claim to Texas. A few years later, Mex- 
ico won her independence from Spain and in- 
herited the Spanish title to Texas, New 
Mexico and California. About the same time, 
Russia ceded to the United States her claim 
to the Pacific Northwest south of Alaska at 
parallel 54° 40’. 

As a result, only Mexico (in the west and 
southwest) and Britain (in the northwest) 
now stood in the way of that expansion of the 
United States to the Pacific which was de- 
manded by the rising spirit of Manifest Des- 
tiny. More than a slogan, Manifest Destiny 
expressed an idea—the idea that it was the 
destiny of the United States to extend the 
area of freedom westward to the natural limit 
set by the Pacific Ocean. 

The climactic stage of this expansionist 
movement began with the victory of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the presidential election of 
1844 on a platform calling for “the reannexa- 
tion of Texas and the reoccupation of 
Oregon”—“reannexation” because the United 
States had claimed Texas as part of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase until it surrendered the claim 
in the treaty of 1819, and “reoccupation” be- 
cause, under United States auspices, John 
Jacob Astor had established a fur trading post 
in the Oregon country in 1811 and main- 
tained it until it was seized by the British in 
the War of 1812. 

Another slogan of this campaign, “fifty- 
four forty or fight,” obviously pointed to 
Oregon, but the main thrust of expansionism 
was toward Texas. American immigrants, 
settled there since the 1820’s with Mexico’s 
consent, rebelled in 1835 against the Mexican 
government’s newly adopted centralizing and 
anti-slavery policy. Setting up the indepen- 
dent Republic of Texas, they defeated the 
Mexican forces sent to subdue them. For sev- 
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eral years the Lone Star State remained inde- 
pendent and even flirted with Great Britain 
and France, which, like the United States, 
had promptly recognized its independence. 
But by 1844 assorted troubles were multiply- 
ing and the Texans were ready for annexa- 
tion to the United States. After the election 
of that year, the United States was ready too. 
Annexation was strongly opposed in the 
United States by anti-expansionists and anti- 
slavery leaders who charged it was the work 
of Southern “slavocracy” and was aimed at 
extending the area of slavery. Their oppo- 
sition was overborne and in 1845 'l'exas was 
annexed. 

The newly elected President, James К. 
Polk, a Tennessee slaveowner and an expan- 
sionist, made the most of the ensuing contro- 
versy with Mexico. Unintentionally, the 
Mexican authorities helped him by maintain- 
ing an attitude that was not only intransigent 
but bellicose. Rejecting the advice of their 
British friends who urged them to recognize 
the independence of Texas as a fact of life, 
the Mexicans asserted that the annexation of 
Texas by the United States would be a just 
cause for war. When it was annexed, they 
severed diplomatic relations and repulsed 
Polk’s efforts to reopen relations. Finally, 
when Polk sent 3,500 United States troops to 
patrol the northern bank of the Rio Grande 
—the extreme limit of the territory claimed 
by Texas and hence, after its annexation, by 
the United States—the Mexican government 
sent a force nearly twice as large to confront 
it. Part of this Mexican force crossed to the 
northern bank, ambushed a United States 
cavalry detachment and killed several of its 
members on April 24, 1846. A few days 
later, the main Mexican force crossed to at- 
tack the Americans and two battles followed 
in quick succession. The Mexicans were de- 
feated in both, but Polk had what he wanted 
—sufficient grounds for asking Congress to 
recognize that a state of war with Mexico 
existed by the act of Mexico herself. In this 
form, Congress declared war on May 13, 1846. 

The war that followed was the only major 
military involvement of the United States in 
Latin America before its war of 1898 with 
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Spain over Cuba. As was usual in those days, 
the United States was ill prepared to fight. 
The 3,500 soldiers sent to the border on the 
eve of the war were two-thirds of the entire 
United States Army at that time. Yet within 
16 months the Americans had fought their 
way over mountain passes 10,000 feet high 
to the heart of Mexico and were in possession 
of Mexico City, the country’s national capital 
and metropolis. There they dictated the 
terms of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hildalgo in 
February, 1848, in which Mexico recognized 
the United States title to Texas and sold it 
New Mexico and California. 

The victory of the United States was not 
due to superior numbers, for while its forces 
were greatly augmented after the outbreak of 
hostilities, the Mexicans outnumbered the 
Americans by a substantial margin in almost 
every action up to the very end. Nor, on the 
other hand, was the Mexicans’ defeat due to 
a lack of courage and devotion or skills of 
certain kinds. Rather, the United States won 
because of superior leadership, organization 
and materiel—in other words, because it was 
more highly developed than Mexico. Its 
artillery, for example, was far superior to the 
Mexicans’, and brilliant service was rendered 
by junior officers recently trained at West 
Point, many of whom, including Ulysses 
Grant, William Sherman, George Thomas, 
Robert E. Lee, James Longstreet, and Thomas 
Jackson, were later to win fame in the United 
States Civil War. The top leadership, too, as 
represented by General Winfield Scott (an 
earlier graduate and former superintendent 
of West Point) was excellent; and it is inter- 
esting to learn that in a crucial operation as 
he fought his way up to Mexico City, one of 
Scott’s most daring and successful actions was 
probably inspired in part by the example of 
the Spanish conquistador Hernando Cortés, 
as described in Prescott’s The Conquest of 
Mexico, published in 1843. 


INTERVENTION, NEW STYLE 

After the 1853 Gadsden Purchase of an- 
other slice of, Mexican territory, expansion as 
well as military involvement in the Latin 
American area ceased until the 1890’s. Then 
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a resurgence of Manifest Destiny began in 
anew form. President Grover Cleveland, 
though not an expansionist, strongly reasserted 
the Monroe Doctrine in the Venezuelan 
boundary controversy with Britain in 1895- 
1896. The British finally gave in, thereby 
opening a new era; from that time forth they 
generally deferred to the United States in 
Latin American affairs involving its security. 

In its more positive aspects, the best ex- 
ponents of the new Manifest Destiny were 
young Republicans like Theodore Roosevelt, 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Albert J. Beveridge. 
A chief source of their ideas was the work of 
A. T. Mahan on the decisive influence of sea 
power and on the need for overseas bases and 
an isthmian canal Another source was Eu- 
rope’s new imperialism, which served both 
as an example—for the United States had 
now become potentially a great power—and 
as a warning that Latin America might fall 
under European control (as had most of 
Africa and much of Asia) if the United States 
did not bestir itself. Considerations such as 
these helped to usher in another period of 
expansion and military involvement in Latin 
America, in which the United States still kept 
a free hand. 

The first step was the armed intervention 
of the United States against Spain in 1898 in 
Cuba’s war for independence—a war that 
had been dragging on since 1895. In the 
“war message” that precipitated the interven- 
tion, President William McKinley laid heavy 
stress on the national interests of the United 
States, particularly its right to use force to 
end the apparently interminable conflict be- 
tween Cubans and Spaniards in a country so 
close to the United States. He declared that 
the conflict was doing great injury to the 
United States by spreading disease, ruining 
trade, and compelling the United States gov- 
ernment to go to great expense for the en- 
forcement of its neutrality and the protection 
of its citizens. 

Again, as in the Venezuelan boundary case, 
the United States acted unilaterally. Al- 
though by the Teller Amendment, adopted 
just after the intervention began, it committed 
itself to the independence of Cuba, it did not 


recognize any independent Cuban govern- 
ment, nor did it consult with the Latin Ameri- 
can governments about Cuba. Similarly 
Washington kept an entirely free hand both 
in the operation of its military and naval 
forces during the war and also in the Treaty 
of Paris (1899) by which Spain gave up Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, and the Philippines as well, 
to the United States, 

The United States maintained a military 
occupation of Cuba until 1902, and the 
Cubans then obtained a measure of indepen- 
dence only in return for incorporating both in 
their constitution and in a permanent treaty 
with the United States the terms of the Platt 
Amendment (named for its original form, an 
amendment, offered by Senator Platt, to an 
army appropriation bill). This made Cuba 
a virtual protectorate of the United States, 
for it gave the latter the right to intervene in 
Cuba and placed other restrictions on Cuban 
sovereignty. It also gave the United States 
the right to establish naval bases in Cuba. 
The only one actually established was at 
Guantánamo, which the United States re- 
tained after the abrogation of the Platt 
Amendment in 1934—and still keeps. 

The Cuban treaty of 1902 was the starting 
point of a rapidly spreading process of United 
States intervention in the Caribbean, which 
continued until the 1930’s. The second step 
came in Panama in November, 1903. Indig- 
nant over the rejection by Colombia (of which 
Panama was a part) of a treaty that would 
have given the United States the right to 
build an interoceanic canal through the isth- 
mus, the Panamanians staged a revolt and 
won it handily with the aid of United States 
warships. Before the month was out, the new 
Republic of Panama concluded a treaty with 
the United States that gave the United States 
the right not only to build a canal and exer- 
Cise sovereign power in the canal zone but 
also to intervene in the Republic of Panama. 

The last and longest step in the spreading 
process was taken in December, 1904, when 
President Theodore Roosevelt asserted his 
government's right to interfere—temporarily, 
but at its own discretion—in any Western 
Hemisphere country for the correction of sit- 
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uations brought about by the “chronic wrong- 
doing” of irresponsible governments and the 
collapse of public order. This proposition be- 
came known as the Roosevelt Corollary to the 
Monroe Doctrine because Roosevelt based it 
on the ground that such intervention was au- 
thorized by general international law (as in 
fact it was at that time), and that under the 
Monroe Doctrine intervention could not be 
carried out in the Western Hemisphere by a 
non-American power and hence devolved 
upon the United States. 


“PROTECTIVE IMPERIALISM” 


This new policy was called “protective im- 
perialism.” It resulted from a reaction 
against an armed intervention in Venezuela 
in 1902 and 1903 by Germany and Great 
Britain, and it was ostensibly designed to 
protect weak Latin American states, by tem- 
porary United States intervention, against 
European imperialism operating through inter- 
ventions that might become permanent. The 
Latin Americans, however, naturally resented 
the United States’ arrogation to itself of the 
right to police the Western Hemisphere; 
their resentment developed slowly as the 
policy was put into practice, with some de- 
plorable consequences. Though the interven- 
tions were confined to a few small and par- 
ticularly disorderly states in the Caribbean, 
and though the Roosevelt Corollary was dis- 
avowed by the Clark Memorandum, pub- 
lished by the State Department in 1930, Latin 
American ire over the issue remained un- 
appeased. 

Only the sketchiest account of these inter- 
ventions can be given here. Those in Cuba 
and Panama will be omitted, since they took 
place under the treaties already mentioned. 

The first intervention under the Roosevelt 
Corollary took place in the Dominican Re- 
public in 1905; though it was only fiscal at 
the start, it had protective implications since 
it was designed to forestall European inter- 
vention. Nicaragua came next, in 1911. In 
this case fiscal intervention soon developed 
into armed intervention, which continued off 
and on through the next two decades, part of 
the time in the guise of a “Legation Guard” (a 


guard for the United States Legation in the 
capital city, Managua). 

The deepest interventions took place in 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, in 1915 
and 1916 respectively. In these cases there 
was virtually total military occupation; even 
when a Haitian retained the titular presi- 
dency, for example, he had a United States 
naval officer as his minister of foreign affairs. 
There was much bloodshed in Haiti, due 
mainly to a revolt by the cacos or peasant 
guerrillas. From 1915 to 1920, according to 
the general in command of the United States 
Marines, his forces killed 2,250 Haitians, 
“mostly in battle,” while in the same period 
Marine casualties were 13 killed and 28 
wounded. In both countries, as in Nicaragua, 
United States financial and business interests 
were involved in the interventions, and this 
gave rise to the widespread conviction that 
protective imperialism was aimed primarily at 
protecting and promoting United States eco- 
nomic interests in Latin America. 

In addition, from 1914 to 1916, the armed 
forces of the United States clashed with Mex- 
ican forces on several occasions. The prin- 
cipal clashes took place at the seaports of 
Tampico and Vera Cruz and in northern 
Mexico, where troops under General John 
Pershing vainly pursued Pancho Villa after 
his bloody raid on Columbus, New Mexico. 
But these forays were of relatively brief dura- 
tion, and they neither developed into military 
occupations nor led to war. 

| (Continued on page 367) 
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“The seeds of this country’s massive military involvement in Latin America 
in the 1950’s and 1960's were sown during the Good Neighbor period.” 


The Era of the Good Neighbor 


By Grorce W. Grayson, JR. 
Assistant Professor of Government, College of William and Mary 


N HIS INAUGURAL speech of March 4, 
1933, President Franklin Roosevelt de- 
parted long enough from domestic con- 

cerns to articulate a basic precept of his for- 
eign policy: * 

In the field of world policy I would dedicate this 

nation to the policy of the good neighbor—the 

neighbor who resolutely respects himself, and, 

because he does so, respects the rights of others 

—the neighbor who respects his obligations and 

respects the sanctity of his agreements in and 

with a world of neighbors. 


The following month, in a Pan American 
Day message, the President made it clear that 
the above principle was to apply specifically 
to the Western Hemisphere: 


The essential qualities of a true Pan American- 
ism must be the same as those which constitute a 
good neighbor, namely, mutual understanding, 
а sympathetic appreciation of the others’ point 
of view. It is only in this manner that we can 
hope to build up a system of which confidence, 
friendship and good will are the cornerstones. 


The Good Neighbor policy was thus enun- 


* For research and typing assistance, I wish to 
express my appreciation to Betty Orr and Barbara 
Batson. 

1 The term “Good Neighbor" was employed long 
before Roosevelt gave it currency. Elihu Root, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Herbert Hoover and other 
Republicans had used it, and the phrase appeared, 
apparently at the instance of Mexico’s Commis- 
sioners, in the preamble to the 1848 Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, which concluded the Mex- 
ican-American war. See Bryce Wood, The Making 
of the Good Neighbor Policy (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1961), p. 124. 

2 Wood argues that three policies—‘noninterven- 
tion,” "noninterference," and "reciprocity"—made 
up good neighborism. See ibid., passim. 


clated.! A Madison Avenue advertising ex- 
ecutive could not have asked for a better 
product. 'The Golden Rule, warm hand- 
shakes, mutual concern, sincere cooperation 
—these are images which fly to mind when 
one speaks of good neighbors. Not since 
President James Monroe recognized their in- 
dependence had a United States President 
professed such warm regard for the Latin 
American republics. Not until the melli- 
fluous pronouncements of President John 
Kennedy's administration would such atten- 
tion again be manifest. The rhetorical fan- 
fare notwithstanding, Roosevelt’s policy— 
some say policies*—toward the hemispheric 
nations was (1) essentially negative, with a 
few exceptions, (2) largely unilateral, despite 
lavish references to multilateralism, and (3) 
the genesis of a significant United States mili- 
tary involvement with the nations of the 
Americas. Above all, good neighborism was 
aimed at furthering the immediate interests 
of the United States, namely, trade expansion 
and the security of the Hemisphere against 
Axis aggression and subversion. 


A NEGATIVE POLICY 


To be a good neighbor, the United States 
would have to lay aside the “big stick” which 
the President’s cousin Teddy (President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt) had fashioned for handling 
unruly Latin American states. As early as 
1928, Franklin Roosevelt had insisted that: 
“Single-handed intervention by us in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations must end; with 
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the cooperation of others we shall have more 
order in this Hemisphere and less dislike"? 
This idea found its way into the 1932 Demo- 
cratic platform which called for “no inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions... ." 

By the time Roosevelt entered the White 
House, intervention no longer constituted an 
efficient instrument for dealing with republics 
south of the Río Grande. Although private 
United States firms occasionally benefited, 
sending Marines abroad was expensive, and 
democratic governments failed to blossom in 
their wake as President Woodrow Wilson had 
hoped. Ill will sprang up instead. The su- 
premacy of the United States in the region 
was now unchallenged: war and economic 
collapse constrained extra-continental expan- 
sion by European nations, and major Latin 
American states—Argentina and Brazil, for 
example—were trapped in the vortex of the 
great depression. In the Caribbean, domestic 
guardians of order had been groomed: the 
Guardia Nacional of Anastasio Somoza in 
Nicaragua, Rafael Leonidas Trujillo's army 
in the Dominican Republic, and the Haitian 
constabulary under the political control of 
Sténio Vicent. How could Washington voice 
moral indignation at Japanese imperialism 
if the United States were dispatching troops 
to the Americas? 

An opportunity to jettison this bankrupt 
policy soon emerged. In December, 1933, 
representatives from the American republics 
converged on Montevideo for the Seventh 
International Conference of American States. 
There the latinos planned to find out whether 
Roosevelts Good Neighbor talk was sub- 
stance or shadow. Specifically, the delegates 
considered a Convention of the Rights and 
Duties of States, Article VIII of which stated 
that: “No state has the right to intervene in 
the internal or external affairs of another.” 
Article XI contained the provision that: “The 
territory of a State is inviolable and may not 
be the object of military occupation nor of 

3 “Our Foreign Policy: A Democratic View,” 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 6, No. 4 (July, 1928), p. 585. 

4 Samuel Flagg Bemis, The Latin American Pol- 


icy of the United States (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co., 1967), p. 274, 
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other measures of force imposed by another 
state directly or indirectly or for any motive 
whatever, even temporarily.” 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, chief of 
the United States delegation, ardently de- 
sired clarification of the convention’s lan- 
guage. Rather than give the appearance of 
hedging, however, he signed the document 
with the stipulation that the United States 
reserved its rights by “the law of nations as 
generally recognized.”* Whereas President 
Herbert Hoover had expressed disenchant- 
ment with military intervention, the Roose- 
velt administration renounced such action, a 
position reiterated three years later at the 
Buenos Aires conference. 

Cuba provided the first trial of the non- 
intervention principle. President Gerardo 
Machado, legally elected in 1925, altered the 
constitution three years later to extend his 
term of office. As resistance snowballed, the 
dictator resorted to Gestapo-like suppression 
and lawlessness swept the country. What 
should the United States do? Didn't the 
1901 Platt Amendment authorize interven- 
tion *for the preservation of Cuban inde- 
pendence, the maintenance of a government 
adequate for protection of life, property, and 
individual liberty... ?" Despite mounting 
pressures—Ambassador Sumner Welles three 
times urged Roosevelt to send in a military 
force—Washington eschewed armed interven- 
tion. Not only were troops withheld, but the 
Platt Amendment was abrogated in 1934, 
although Washington held fast to its Guan- 
tanamo base. 

Military inaction did not mean that the 
United States avoided interference in Cuban 
affairs. To the contrary, Ambassador Welles 
coaxed, cajoled and hectored Machado to 
vacate the presidency. When the dictator 
finally fled, Welles persuaded the State De- 
partment to withhold recognition from a new 
regime headed by Ramén Grau San Martin, 
a fiery social reformer who urged land re- 
form, higher wages, shorter working days and 
increased taxes on foreign holdings. This 
pressure, accompanied by the presence of 30 
United States warships off the Cuban coast, 
hastened Grau’s overthrow, and Washington 
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speedily recognized the new government 
headed by a puppet of army boss Fulgencio 
Batista, whom Welles described as an “extra- 
ordinarily brilliant and able figure." For the 
United States ambassador, this regime repre- 
sented “the first step in the long process of 
Cuba’s return to constitutional government, 
economic prosperity, and normal social sta- 
bility."5 

Still, the real test of non-interventionism 
occurred in Mexico. In 1938, President 
Lázaro Cárdenas expropriated the holdings 
of foreign oil companies which opposed a 
labor settlement decreed by the Mexican 
Supreme Court. United States firms valued 
(perhaps extravagantly) at $260 million 
numbered among the properties seized. At 
no time did the State Department contest the 
expropriation rights of a sovereign govern- 
ment. What concerned Washington was 
that, in accordance with international law, 
prompt, adequate and effective compensa- 
tion must be made. Тһе oil companies 
howled in anger at Mexico's move and Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, his "Tennessee 
temper" boiling, referred privately to Cár- 
denas and his associates as "Cioommunists,"6 
but the cool diplomacy of Ambassador Jo- 
sephus Daniels rejected highhanded bullying, 
preserved diplomatic relations and paved the 
way for an understanding. ‘Though the 
Mexican government suffered harassment," 
& peaceful solution was reached whereby a 
joint commission of experts decided upon 


5 By rather opaque reasoning, the ambassador 
argued that the U. S. government would have been 
“derelict in its obligations to the Cuban people" in 
recognizing the unpopular and “‘disastrously incom- 
petent” Grau regime; see Sumner Welles, The Time 
for Decision (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944), pp. 196-199. An excellent discussion of 
this episode is offered by E. David Cronon, "Inter- 
preting the New Good Neighbor Policy: The 
Cuban Crisis of 1933," The Hispanic American 
Historical Review, November, 1959, pp. 538—567. 

9 Wood, ор. cit., p. 217. 

7 The Ú. S. Treasury temporarily suspended pur- 
chases of Mexican silver and the State Department 
supported a boycott of Mexican oil. See Lloyd C. 
Gardner, Economic Aspects of New Deal Diflo- 
macy (Madison: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1964), p. 116. U. S. Government lending 
agencies made no loans to Mexico between August, 
А and November, 1941. See Wood, of. cit., p. 
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fair compensation for the United States com- 
panies. Two important factors motivated 
Washington to press for an amicable settle- 
ment: fear of antagonizing the country which 
flanked this nation's southern border, and 
alarm at the growing interest of Germany, 
Japan and Italy in Mexican petroleum. 
Thus the episode revealed an emerging tenet 
of good neighborism, e.g., that United States 
national interests would henceforth super- 
sede those of private firms. 

Other examples of Roosevelt’s non-inter- 
ventionism are readily found. The final de- 
tachment of Marines left Nicaragua in 1933, 
and the following year the President ordered 
them out of Haiti, which they had occupied 
for 19 years. For the first time since 1915, 
no United States troops were stationed in 
Latin America (and none intervened there 
until President Johnson dispatched the Ma- 
rines to the Dominican Republic in 1965). 
Under the 1936 Hull-Alfaro Treaty, ratified 
in 1939, the United States foreswore its “right 
to intervene" in Panama, though the canal 
remained under United States control. The 
1937 seizure by the Bolivian government of 
Standard Oil Company holdings was settled 
through diplomacy and economic entice- 
ments, not by armed force, and by 1941 the 
United States had ceased collecting customs 
in Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 

All of these cases underscore the negative 
character of good neighborism. The United 
States was saying, in effect, that it would ло? 
send troops to collect debts; it would not seize 
customs houses; it would not intervene mili- 
tarily in political affairs; it would not rush 
to the rescue of private United States firms. 

On the positive side, the Roosevelt admin- 
istration sought to boost trade to pull the 
country from the depths of the Great Depres- 
sion. Secretary Hull, architect of the pro- 
gram, proposed bilateral trade liberalization 
to the 1933 Montevideo conference. The 
following year Congress passed the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, which authorized 
the President to negotiate tariff cuts of up to 
50 per cent with countries prepared to re- 
ciprocate. The reductions, based on the ex- 
tremely high schedules set by the 1930 Smoot- 
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Hawley tariff, failed to tumble the high wall 
encircling the United States market, and 
protectionism persisted in Latin America. 
Nevertheless, United States-Latin American 
trade shot up 302 per cent between 1933 and 
1942. The value of United States exports to 
the Hemisphere increased from $244 million 
to $871 million, while United States imports 
from Latin American nations expanded from 
$335 million to $1,045 million. In spite of 
the oil controversy, imports from Mexico in- 
creased from $31 million to $124 million, 
and United States exports to its southern 
neighbor rose from $38 million to $148 mil- 
lion in the ten-year period.? 

To spur trade, Congress in 1934 created 
the Export-Import Bank, which made a num- 
ber of loans to United States exporters oper- 
ating in Latin America. Once war broke 
out, the bank became an important supplier 
of credit to hemispheric governments. It 
also assumed a political role. The multi- 
million dollar Volta Redonda steel complex, 
the bank's most dramatic project, was under- 
taken to preempt Brazil’s steel industry from 
German and Japanese interests. Similarly, 
other credits helped to circumscribe Axis in- 
fluence in the Americas. The bank initiated 
United States foreign aid to Latin America, 
which has continued under Point IV and the 
Alliance for Progress. 


UNILATERAL POLICY 


During the 1930's, United States represen- 
tatives turned the air blue with talk of the 
Good Neighbor policy’s multilateral charac- 
ter. Alarmed by the aggressive posture of 
Benito Mussolini and Adolph Hitler, Roose- 
velt sought hemispheric unity against possible 
European threats to the New World. In per- 
sonal letters to the heads of Latin American 
states, he invited them to send delegations to 
an extraordinary inter-American conference, 
convened in Buenos Aires in December, 1936. 


8U. S. Department of Commerce, Historical 
Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 
1957 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1960), pp. 550, 552. These figures are not cor- 
rected for changes in the price level. 

? Edwin Lieuwen, U. S. Policy in Latin America 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965), p. 72. 
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Despite his crippled condition which required 
a heavy steel brace, the President voyaged 
7,000 miles to attend this special meeting. In 
an opening speech, he stressed the importance 
of social and political justice in the Hemi- 
sphere, extolled the equality of the American 
states, and emphasized the need to maintain 
peace. 

The diplomatic adroitness of Argentine 
Foreign Minister Saavedra Lamas, convinced 
that his country's interests lay principally 
with Europe, not the Americas, prevented 
the creation of machinery for joint action; 
however, the delegates adopted a “Consulta- 
tive Pact," which called for consultation 
among the American states in the event of 
direct or indirect threats to hemispheric se- 
curity. Another article, unanimously adopted, 
stipulated that "every act susceptible of dis- 
turbing the peace of America affects each 
and every American republic and justifies the 
initiation of the procedural consultation pro- 
vided for... According to one scholar, 
this agreement constituted the “Pan-Ameri- 
canization of the Monroe Doctrine"? In 
truth, this *Pan-Americanization" received 
only lip-service. 

Representatives to the Eighth International 
Conference of American States, meeting in 
Lima three months after the September, 1938, 
Munich debacle, continued this verbal co- 
operation. They unanimously approved the 
‘Declaration of Lima,” which reiterated sup- 
port both for hemispheric solidarity and for 
consultation in the face of outside dangers. 
Though opposition from Argentina chilled 
United States efforts to forge a front against 
totalitarian expansion and Nazi-Fascist sub- 
version, Secretary Hull settled for an agree- 
ment that all the foreign ministers would 
“meet upon the call of any one of them.” 

This machinery soon spun into action. In 
the aftermath of Germany’s rape of Poland 
in September, 1939, the American foreign 
ministers gathered in Panama. There they 
proclaimed a “safety belt" around the Amer- 
icas south of belligerent Canada, ranging 
from 300 to 1,000 miles in width. The for- 
eign ministers thus warned the European 
combatants to steer clear of the Western 
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Hemisphere, an act nearly as brazen as the 
assertion of the Monroe Doctrine over a cen- 
tury before. The American republics were 
seeking to avoid war, but they lacked the col- 
lective means or will to enforce their neu- 
trality zone. (А flagrant violation of this 
zone, sometimes derisively called a “chastity 
belt? occurred when British warships at- 
tacked the Graf von Spee, a German "pocket" 
battleship, off the Uruguayan coast.) 

Two permanent standing committees 
emerged from the Panama conference: the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee, which initiated a study of 
financial and economic matters affecting the 
interests of the hemispheric states; and the 
Inter-American Neutrality Committee, which 
attempted to devise a code of conduct for the 
neutral American nations. 

Following the Wehrmacht's onslaught into 
West Europe, the foreign ministers assembled 
in Havana to decide the status of French and 
Dutch colonies in the Western Hemisphere 
after Hitler had overrun their mother coun- 
tries. The upshot was the “Act of Havana,” 
which asserted that one or more American re- 
publics would temporarily administer colonies 
that were in danger of changing hands, until 
their previous status or independence was 
attained. Though a convention embodying 
its principles was ratified by two-thirds of the 
signatory states early in 1942, the Act of 
Havana was never invoked. The Havana 
conference also adopted a reciprocal assis- 
tance declaration providing that an attack 
by a non-American state on any hemispheric 
republic would be treated as an attack on all 
and joint consultation would begin imme- 
diately. 

Inter-American meetings from Buenos 
Aires to Havana evidenced increasing United 
States-Latin American cooperation. Despite 
frequent allusions to multilateralism, how- 
ever, responsibility for implementing policies 
adopted at these sessions rested with Wash- 
ington. What country had armed forces suf- 


10 J. Lloyd Mecham, A Survey of United States— 
Latin American Relations (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1965), p. 132. 

11 Ibid., p. 137. 


ficiently powerful to threaten retaliation 
against European incursions into the Hemi- 
sphere? Whose navy could patrol the seas 
that washed the American republics? Who 
was strong enough to take control of Euro- 
pean colonies—in the face of an Axis threat 
—and administer them for the duration of 
hostilities? In every case, the answer was 
clear—the United States. 

The United States military never seriously 
considered multilateral defense of the Hemi- 
sphere. A Joint Planning Committee of the 
Army and Navy prepared a series of in-depth 
reports on the alternative responses this coun- 
try could make to a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Called the “Rainbow Plans,” these 
studies assigned primary defense responsibili- 
ties to United States forces in the event of an 
Axis attack. The Latin American nations 
were relegated to a minor supporting role be- 
cause of their low military capability.*° 

Following the collapse of France, United 
States military officers entered into extended 
conversations with their Latin American 
counterparts. These so-called “Staff Agree- 
ments” concerned American access to land, 
sea, and air bases in the Hemisphere. The 
American representatives impressed upon the 
Latins that they were to hold off external 
aggressors until United States forces could 
rush to the rescue. The Latin Americans 
were not allies, in the sense that they would 
share decision-making on defense questions, 
as seen in the commitment they would have 
to make for United States aid: 


1. To call on the United States for armed assis- 
tance in event of actual or threatened attack. 

2. To report to the United States any non- 
American attack. 

3. To explain, via radio, to the rest of the world, 
and especially to Latin America, the reason 
for a request of United States assistance. 

4. To permit the transit of United States forces 
going to the aid of a neighbor. 

5. To develop and maintain an eífective and 
complete interchange of intelligence relating 
to continental security. 

6. To develop and maintain an adequate and 
efficient secret service in order to keep under 
surveillance aliens and subversive groups. 

7. To eliminate anti-United States propaganda 
in terms of emergency.1+ 
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GROUNDWORK FOR MILITARY 
INVOLVEMENT 

The seeds of this country's massive military 
involvement in Latin America in the 1950's 
and 1960's were sown during the Good Neigh- 
bor period. On May 19, 1926, Congress 
passed an enabling act permitting officers of 
the United States Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps to assist certain Hemisphere govern- 
ments in military and naval matters? Tak- 
ing advantage of this legislation, the Roose- 
velt administration concluded a number of 
*Military Mission Agreements" with South 
and Central American countries. The Presi- 
dent was anxious to send missions to Latin 
America to prepare local officers for hemi- 
spheric defense and to offset the influence of 
Germans and Italians, long involved in train- 
ing Latin American armies, who intermingled 
Nazi and Fascist propaganda with their in- 
struction. 

A pact establishing a United States mission 
in Brazil typified these bilateral accords. Ne- 
gotiated for a two-year period and subject to 
extension, this agreement called for five 
United States officers to set up a coast artillery 
instruction center, to formulate the curricu- 
lum and to assist in teaching. This mission 
would also lend a hand to the military's tech- 
nical school in courses dealing with fortifica- 
tion, ordnance and chemical warfare. The 
Brazilian government, which agreed to pay 
the salaries of the United States personnel, 
pledged not to engage “any Mission or per- 
sonnel of any foreign government” for the 
project undertaken by the Americans as long 
as the pact remained in effect. 

These and similar accords enabled the 
7 12 This legislation was required to overcome the 
prohibition set forth in the last paragraph of Arti- 
cle I, Section 9, of the U. S. Constitution, which 
reads: 

“No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the 
United States: And no Person holding any Of- 
fice of Profit or Trust under them, shall, without 
the Consent of the Congress, accept of any pres- 
ent, Emolument, Office, or Title, of any kind 
whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign 
State.” 
See S. S. Jones and D. P. Myers, Documents on 
Foreign Policy (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1939), p. 59. 

18 Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Politics in Latin 


America (Rev. ed.; New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965), p. 191. 
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United States to supplant Italy and Germany 
in advising Latin American armies ‘(United 
States Naval missions replaced those of 
France and England in training hemispheric 
navies). In November, 1938, nine United 
States, four German and eleven Italian mis- 
sions were operating in Central and South 
America. Three years later not a single Ger- 
man or Italian advisory unit remained, and 
the United States boasted air, naval or army 
groups in nearly every Latin American coun- 
try. One reason for this shift was Washing- 
ton’s readiness to underbid its Axis rivals and 
offer quality technical assistance at bargain 
basement prices? Latin Americans were 
also invited, in increasing numbers, to study 
at West Point, Annapolis and other special 
military schools in this country. Today, as 
an outgrowth of its efforts in the 1930s, the 
United States maintains Military Advisory 
Assistance Groups in a dozen Hemisphere 
republics, shores up the Inter-American De- 
fense Board, directs the Inter-American War 
College, and annually trains hundreds of 
Latin officers and prospective officers. 

Military materiel flowed into the Hemi- 
sphere on the heels of United States advisors. 
Senate haggling over payments delayed send- 
ing obsolete surplus weapons to Latin 
America, as requested by the War, Navy 
and State Departments. However, the 1941 
passage of the Lend Lease bill, symbolically 
numbered 1776, furnished a means of making 
munitions available to allies. 

Washington sought bases in exchange for 
its missions and aid. The War Department 
expressed special concern over protecting the 
Brazilian “hump,” fearing that Hitler might 
leap from Dakar onto the back of the sleeping 
Portuguese-speaking giant. In addition, 

. (Continued on page 365) 
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"Despite the diplomatic commitments of 1939 and 1940 (and even of 
1942) to hemispheric defense, it was difficult for the United States to negotiate 
with Latin Americans for military collaboration. Some United States officials 


frankly considered Latin attitudes a nuisance. . 


. - [and] Latin suspicion of 


United States motives had scarcely been allayed for most Latins by a single 


decade of good neighborliness.” 


Hemispheric Defense in World War II 


By Pamir B. TAYLOR, Jr. 
Professor of Political Science, University of Houston 


NITED STATES POLICY toward Latin 
America underwent great change in 


the decade prior to the beginning of 


World War II. 

The improved mood, coupled with wartime 
conditions, created near unanimity when the 
need arose. At the Buenos Aires special inter- 
American meeting of 1936 and the 8th Inter- 
American Conference at Lima in 1938, the 
great majority of the Latin American coun- 
tries had begun to shake off their skepticism of 
United States intentions and to adopt the in- 
itiatives proposed by the United States, More 
had been sought, of course: a firm commit- 
ment to united action by all in case of any at- 
tack on a Western Hemisphere country. But 
the two meetings paved the way for a consul- 
tation by the foreign ministers that would look 
toward joint action against aggressors, and to- 
ward mutual economic and military assistance 
under the terms of what became a de facto if 
not a de jure alliance. 

The concern of this article is the nature of 
the diplomatic and military collaboration that 
prevailed during the war. The three meet- 
ings of the foreign ministers (at Panama in 
1939; at Havana in 1940; and at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1942) were partially symbolic, par- 
tially practical. They declared the concern 
of the American countries with the war's 
threat to the peace of the entire world, and 
tried to prevent its spread to the Western 
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Hemisphere. As war spread despite all ef- 
forts, the American countries tried to mini- 
mize its effects upon themselves. Finally, 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in 
December, 1941, the great majority adopted 
measures for the common defense. They 
took the necessary diplomatic steps to forge 
the maximum possible political unity. And 
they collaborated militarily, sometimes to the 
extent of becoming comrades in arms. The 
key purpose of the Monroe Doctrine of 1823 
—the defense of the United States within the 
Hemisphere—was broadened to include the 
mutual defense of the entire Hemisphere. 
Diplomatic relationships within the Hemi- 
sphere during the war reflected many prob- 
lems. During most of the period from 1939 
to 1945, regional security required collabora- 
tion with a degree of intimacy never before 
conceived. 'The decade of good neighbor- 
liness, coupled with the charismatic person- 
ality of Franklin Roosevelt, led some Latin 
American countries to feel that they could 
overlook the record of United States dom- 
inance and could anticipate a more congenial 
future. Yet Argentine resentment of the 
United States presence, and doubt of United 
States good faith in evaluating the rise of 
Hitler’s dictatorship in Germany, led Argen- 
tina to reject this rapprochement. Some 
United States diplomats interpreted the Ar- 
gentine attitude as a mixture of nationalism, 
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fascism and opportunism in international 
politics, based on authoritarianism—civilian 
in nature from 1941 to 1943, and military 
thereafter—in national politics. The antag- 
onism was very embarrassing for other coun- 
tries. Before a weak modus vivendi had been 
developed at Chapultepec it had brought the 
wartime diplomatic collaboration of the Amer- 
icas nearly to the point of breakdown. 

There had been several issues at both the 
Buenos Aires meeting in 1936 and the Lima 
conference in 1938. The first conference ap- 
proved two principal agreements to compro- 
mise the conflicting Argentine and United 
States positions. There would be a total pro- 
hibition of intervention in the internal or ex- 
ternal affairs of another American country by 
any one of them, with consultation looking 
toward a search for peaceful adjustments 
should this occur. Should there be any 
menace to the peace of the Hemisphere from 
outside forces, consultation would seek ways 
to preserve hemispheric peace. The Lima 
meeting again revealed some aspects of the 
binational conflict. It convened in Decem- 
ber, 1938, only a few months after Germany’s 
seizure of Austria and portions of Czechoslo- 
vakia made war inevitable. It adopted a 
statement that consultation by the foreign 
ministers or their deputies would take place 
in case “the peace, security or territorial in- 
tegrity of any American Republic” were 
threatened by any source. In substance, the 
second meeting resolved the diplomatic ques- 
tion by adopting the United States position 
toward security and planning. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


The first American foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing during World War II convened at Pan- 
ama on September 23, 1939, three weeks after 
the invasion of Poland. By this time the 
United States Congress had begun action to 
rescind the rigid neutrality laws that pre- 
cluded United States:aid to the endangered 
democracies. The Final Act of the Panama 
meeting, signed on October 3, 1939, thor- 
oughly revised the neutrality policies of the 
signatories, and helped to make possible the 
extension of material aid to the British and 
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French governments. It announced a zone 
—averaging about 300 miles from the coast- 
lines around the two continents south of the 
Canadian border—within which hostilities 
would not be permitted; the signatories 
claimed an "inherent right" to be exempted 
from hostile acts by *any non-American bel- 
ligerent nation... ." It provided that con- 
sultation should occur if any European colony 
in the Western Hemisphere were “obliged to 
change its sovereignty.” Barring more im- 
mediate need, it called for a second meeting 
of foreign ministers for Havana on October 
1, 1940. 

The Havana meeting convened on July 21, 
1940; before the date fixed, France and the 
lowland countries had collapsed and Britain 
stood alone. 'The meeting adopted a wide 


variety of commercial, legal and subversive 


control measures. Some of these established 
bases for strategic materials procurement by 


‘the United States during the war. However, 


the meeting’s primary work was the defense 
of the Hemisphere, including the possessions 
of the occupied European countries. In Dec- 
laration 15, the participants voted to consider 
an act of aggression against one country to be 
an act of aggression against all, and provided 
that any two or more countries might develop 
mutual assistance understandings. It adopted 
a plainly stated resolution that no transfer of 
sovereignty of the possession of a defeated 
power would be recognized, and it suggested 
that any such attempt would cause united 
Hemisphere action to preclude it. Declara- 
tion 20 of the meeting, the Act of Havana, 
stated that any such transfer might cause the 
territories involved to become “strategic cen- 
ters of aggression,” and that it would be re- 
sisted by possible joint occupation and the 
establishment of a provisional government. 
This declaration was supported by the under- 
standing that, pending the ratification of the 
declaration, should emergency action for the 
defense of any one or more of the American 
countries become necessary, the country most 
involved and best able to act could do so. 
Ап emergency committee of the inter-Ameri- 
can system would take cognizance and re- 
spond as needed. 
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Declarations 15 and 20 of Havana pro- 
vided the diplomatic bases for bilateral de- 
fense commissions, as well as for extension of 
lend-lease military facilities and arms to se- 
lected Latin American countries. Even before 
Pear] Harbor, Mexico and the United States 
had begun to develop joint defense plans, and 
lend-lease? arrangements were concluded with 
eight countries: Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, Para- 
guay and Guatemala. Before the end of 
1942, these facilities had been extended to all 
Latin American countries except Argentina 
and Chile. On the basis of these agreements, 
when the United States obtained the use of 
British and Danish possessions as military 
bases, it announced that all the American 
countries would have equal access. In No- 
vember, 1941, with Dutch permission, the 
United States and Brazil jointly occupied 
Dutch Guiana, in order to preclude its use by 
the Axis as a “center of aggression.” 

The final step toward full alliance came 
after the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. 
Of the 12 Latin American countries in or 
facing on the Caribbean, three countries broke 
relations with the Axis powers and nine coun- 
tries declared war immediately. Others 
granted belligerent rights to United States 
naval vessels in their harbors. The Rio de 
Janeiro meeting of January 15-28, 1942, com- 
pleted the structure for the cooperation of the 
American countries during World War II. 

The declarations that reaffirmed the politi- 
cal solidarity of the inter-American system re- 
ceived much attention. The continuance 
and amplification of economic and legal co- 


operation during the war was equally impor-. 


tant, however. To coordinate measures to 
prevent subversion, the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense (E.A.C.P.D.) 
was organized. To coordinate and plan 
joint military and technical matters for Hemi- 
sphere defense the Inter-American Defense 


1 Lend-lease was the term used to describe the 
United States sale, transfer, lease or loan of neces- 
sary war supplies (equipment, machinery or ser- 
vices) to countries associated with the United 
States in the war effort. The President had discre- 
tion concerning repayment (cash, goods or ser- 
vices). The law became effective in March, 1941; 
it was terminated on August 21, 1945. 


Board was established. The signatories de- 
clared their support for the establishment of 
a United Nations during the war, and sup- 
ported a universal postwar United Nations 
Organization. But while there was unani- 
mous mild support for breaking diplomatic 
relations with the Axis powers, the opposition 
óf Chile and Argentina prevented the adop- 
tion of a stronger declaration on that subject. 

During the period of actual warfare in- 
volving the American countries, there were a 
few diplomatic problems that involved the 
E.A.C.P.D. Chile had some grounds for pro- 
fessing fear for her safety; the apparent col- 
lapse of United States naval power at Pearl 
Harbor suggested that abandonment of neu- 
trality toward the Axis could be very costly. 
Chile finally broke relations with the Axis on 
January 29, 1943, but only after harsh United 
States criticism, supported by the E.A.C.P.D.’s 
publicizing of evidence of Axis spying on the 
Hemisphere from Chile under cover of diplo- 
matic immunity. 

The Argentine problem was far more diffi- 
cult. The Argentine attitude from 1938 to 
1942 was marked by isolationism, harking 
back to Argentina’s neutrality during World 
War I. The rise to power in June, 1943, of 
a pro-Axis clique within the Army changed 
the country’s policy to one of open friendship 
with Germany. This did not prevent Argen- 
tine diplomats from demanding lend-lease 
military equipment from the United States, 
however. Argentine delegates in Ше 
E.A.C.P.D. insisted on participating in com- 
mittee activities until their government's sub- 
version of the committee’s purposes caused 
members to insist that they withdraw. 

Exchanges with the United States became 
very tense; the other American countries re- 
acted with some exasperation to abrupt and 
occasionally cavalier United States demands 
that they follow the unilateral anti-Argentine 
acts of the United States. Argentina's break- 
ing of diplomatic relations with the Axis on 
January 26, 1944, was meaningless, since her 
military leaders did not abandon their re- 
jection of the attitudes of the other American 
countries until after Germany collapsed in 
May, 1945. The breach with the United 
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States was only partially healed before the 
Chapultepec meeting of 1945, and then only 
because of compromise by both parties and 
the active mediation of several other Latin 
American countries. 

The E.A.C.P.D. also examined the Bolivian 
coup d'etat of December 20, 1943. Evidence 
was found linking the new government to 
pro-Nazi groups, and the E.A.C.P.D. recom- 
mended that the American countries with- 
hold diplomatic recognition. The Argentine 
government had already recognized the new 
regime, and criticized the recommendation 
sharply. The Bolivian government made a 
number of changes, however, and on June 23, 
1943, the other countries extended diplomatic 
recognition. 

The final diplomatic event of the war pe- 
riod was the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace at Chapultepec, 
from February 21 to March.8, 1945. The 
conferees were much concerned with postwar 
relationships and activities. The Dumbarton 
Oaks draft charter for a United Nations Or- 
ganization, prepared at the Washington; 
D. C., meeting of the great allied powers from 
August 21 to October 10, 1944, had referred 
to regional organizations as contributors to 
the maintenance of international peace under 
the rules‘of the universal organization. The 
Latin American countries felt that the inter» 
American system should be strengthened and 
should receive a specifically recognized role in 
such an organization. 

Accordingly, many structural changes for 
the Pan American Union were proposed, and 
in the Declaration of Mexico the signatory 
states agreed to statements concerning indi- 
vidual political and social rights, as well as to 
the traditional obligations of states among 
themselves. A pro forma agreement con- 
cerning Argentina had been reached earlier, 
and was voted unanimously; if Argentina 
would qualify for membership in the United 
Nations, all the signatories would extend their 
diplomatic recognition to her government. 
On March 27, 1945, Argentina adhered op- 
portunistically to the Final Act of Chapul- 
tepec, and declared war on the Axis. On 
April 9, recognition was extended. Argen- 
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tina actually did little to honor her pledge, 
but the bothersome dispute had been papered 
over and inter-American unity was restored 
for the time being. 

Events in the diplomatic arena were often 
tortuous during this period, but for the most 
part they were resolved in theory. The 
United States was guided by its need to re- 
main secure in the Hemisphere; thus essen- 
tially it regarded the Latin Americans as peo- 
ple to be immunized from the war as much 
as possible—if necessary, in spite of them- 
selves. Hopefully, the war would be fought 
in the world's other Hemisphere by the major 
allied powers, while the Latins supplied stra- 
tegic raw materials and played roles in the 
ostensible defense of their own territories. 
At the theoretical level, military relationships 
in the Hemisphere reflected these diplomatic 
understandings. But at the level of detailed 
operations, the difficulty of executing the 
theoretical agreements often became great. 


MILITARY RELATIONSHIPS 


Military collaboration between the United 
States and the Latin American countries took 
several forms during the war. In part col- 
laboration can be differentiated in terms of 
means employed, and in part in terms of mis- 
sion. Additionally, missions changed as high- 
level strategic conditions changed from mere . 
defense of the Hemisphere against invasion, 
to offense against the Axis in the other Hemi- 
sphere. The forms of collaboration included 
lend-lease or sales of equipment, technical 
assistance, and actual military operations in- 
volving troops, equipment and the joint con- 
struction and use of bases and installations. 
Priorities were established. In most instances, 
Latin American countries received far less 
equipment than they expected, and with more 
strings attached. Only a few governments 
actually received much, and these were gov- 
ernments which actually sent troops abroad 
to fight and were located strategically. 

A fundamental obstacle to the develop- 
ment of а concrete military policy of Ameri- 
can defense lay in the United States tradition 
of neutrality toward non-hemispheric con- 
flicts. Congressional investigations in the 
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1930's had led to the general belief among 
Americans that World War I had been the re- 
sult of the insane ambitions of some European 
leaders, and that the United States had been 
drawn in by means of artful propaganda con- 
ceived by groups that profited from this in- 
volvement. The Neutrality Act of 1935 had 
allowed the President to prohibit the export 
of war materials to belligerent powers; in 
1935 and 1936, this law had been invoked 
even against shipments to participants in the 
Chaco war. The law was stiffened by amend- 
ments in 1936 and 1937, although in Novem- 
ber, 1939, after the attack on Poland, a lib- 
eralizing change permitted cash sales to Brit- 
ain and France. Only in November, 1941, 
was the law amended to permit United States 
armed merchant ships to sail into regions de- 
scribed by presidential decree as dangerous, 
and only after Pearl Harbor was all neutrality 
legislation rescinded. Since President Roose- 
velt was as reluctant as most other Americans 
to see the country become involved in a Eu- 
ropean war, it was very difficult for the 
United States to play a decisive diplomatic 
role.. After 1938, when Roosevelt began to 
be convinced that national security demanded 
greater United States help to the Western 
democracies, however, the executive branch 
constantly was forced to seek ways in which 
to circumvent the limiting laws. 

The situation in the Western Hemisphere 
was theoretically different. Early in the 
1930s, a series of contingency plans against 
external attacks had been prepared. Even 
while the United States was relinquishing its 
protectorates over countries in the Caribbean 
region, it was creating what it regarded as 
mutual undertakings for hemispheric defense. 
As the aggressive plans of the fascist powers 
developed, senior United States military plan- 
ners began (on November 8, 1938) to recon- 
sider the strategic needs of the region. Five 
“Rainbow” plans were developed, assuming 
fascist action under differing peripheral con- 
ditions. “Rainbow 1" was adopted in Au- 
gust, 1939; it called for unilateral United 
States defense of the Hemisphere north of 10? 
south latitude, and assumed that the Euro- 
pean and Latin American democracies would 


remain neutral “Rainbow 5" assumed Brit- 
ish and French involvement, with United 
States forces assisting those countries in the 
other Hemisphere against a fascist alliance. 
After the Tripartite Pact of September 27, 
1940, which created the alliance known as the 
Axis, this latter plan was obviously more rele- 
vant. In either case, however, the United 
States needed bases and collaboration from 
the Latin Americans. 

Despite the diplomatic commitments of 
1939 and 1940 (and even of 1942) to hemi- 
spheric defense, it was difficult for the United 
States to negotiate with Latin Americans for 
military collaboration. Some United States 
officials frankly considered Latin attitudes a 
nuisance, and held that the increasing peril 
of the democratic world should override Latin 
sensitivity over national sovereignty. None- 
theless, Latin suspicion of United States mo- 
tives had scarcely been allayed for most people 
by a single decade of good neighborliness. It 
was too easy for political opponents of in- 
cumbent governments to spread rumors or to 
raise doubts based on dubious information, or 
to attack the patriotism of those conducting 
negotiations; this occurred especially in Mex- 
ico and Uruguay. Often, opposition groups 
were financed and encouraged by ubiquitous 
Nazi agents. 

Hemispheric defense demanded that naval 
and air bases be made available to United 
States forces. Many months of propaganda 
battles and negotiations passed before most 
Latin Americans would accept the claim that 
the United States wished to have access to in- 
stallations in time of need, but that it would 
not supplant local sovereignty nor insist on 
large staffs of resident Americans at the bases. 
The destroyers-for-bases arrangement with 
Britain of September, 1940, whereby the 
United States leased sites and actually as- 
sumed quasi-sovereign rights, as well as the 
Guantánamo base precedent in Cuba, where 
the United States possesses complete de facto 
sovereignty, were dangerous precedents. 
United States Navy authorities did expect 
initially that they would have similar au- 
thority at any bases built in Mexico. 

The most specific problem—and in the long 
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run one of the most difficult to resolve in de- 
tail—was the task of achieving agreement 
with Panama over the protection of the canal. 
The American protectorate of Panama was 
abolished on March 2, 1936; in that treaty 
the countries recognized a joint undertaking 
to protect the canal zone. Negotiations fof 
new military installations were begun by the 
United States after the Havana foreign min- 
isters’ meeting in 1940, but three Panamanian 
Presidents debated and procrastinated at 
length, demanding a price the Americans 
were unwilling to pay. In April, 1941, while 
negotiations continued, United States Army 
and Navy personnel occupied the most vital 
sites and built the needed installations, 
Agreements were signed to this effect on May 
18, 1942; United States personnel staffed 
nearly all the locations. 


DEFENSE OF BRAZIL 


Relations with Brazil were more complex, 
not because of official Brazilian reluctance to 
collaborate in general with the United States 
defense effort, nor because of governmental 
instability, but because of the wide variety of 


contacts. ‘The possibility of a German inva- · 


sion of the “bulge” of Brazil, in combination 
with growing needs for air bases in the Natal 
area, led to United States efforts to obtain 
agreements as early as March, 1939. To ease 
the position of the Brazilian government, Pan 
American Airways was chosen to improve or 
to build sites in the region and throughout the 
Hemisphere. Before Pearl Harbor, 8 sites 
were opened or improved in Brazil, and 13 
other sites were opened or improved in 7 other 
countries and in Dutch Guiana. Before the 
end of the construction program in 1944, Pan 
American had built or improved 40 sites, in- 
cluding 16 landing fields and 5 seaplane sites 
in Brazil. 

Negotiations for these bases reflected only 
one facet of the complex relations that led 
to the establishment of a joint United States- 
Brazilian staff conference for planning in July, 
1941. Later, in December, a Joint Board for 
Northeast Brazil was also established. On 
November 26, after Germans had sunk a num- 
ber of ships near the Brazilian coast, the gov- 
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ernment dared to allow the unlimited use of 
its ports by United States naval vessels and 
aircraft on patrol; the price was the receipt of 
a number of training planes for the Brazilian 
Air Force. For over 15 months, an embar- 
rassing (to the United States) effort was made 
to send serviceable coastal defense cannon to 
the bulge at Brazilian request. As early as 
June, 1940, the Brazilian armed forces had 
presented a list of about $180 million worth 
of equipment; granted the supply conditions 
in the United States and the priority position 
of Britain, the demand presented an impos- 
sible condition. By early 1942, however, it 
was possible for the United States to begin 
sending very large quantities of equipment to 
Brazil, and on May 28, 1942, Joint Defense 
Commissions were authorized to sit in both 
Rio de Janeiro and Washington. In August, 
1942, Brazil declared war on Germany and 
Italy. From September, 1944, to May, 1945, 
some 25,000 Brazilian ground forces and an 
air squadron served in Italy. During the war, 
Brazil received about $230 million in Army 
lend-lease equipment from the United States; 
the total of lend-lease equipment received 
during and after the war was about $366 mil- 
lion, nearly three-fourths of the total of aid 
to all Latin American countries combined. 
The third Latin American country to re- 
ceive highly detailed attention from United 
States military planners was Mexico. Naval 
bases on both coasts of Mexico were sought 
in May, 1940, after the fall of France, and 
staff discussions concerning United States use 
and fortification of airfields were held. But 
the elections of July, 1940, and the subsequent 
political disorders and challenges to the newly- 
elected President, delayed further talks to 
1941. President Manuel Avila Camacho had 
agreed to a Joint Mexican-United States De- 
fense Commission in December, 1940. Off- 
cers met for discussions as early as February, 
1941, yet the commission was not established 
until January 12, 1942. Since Mexico was 
relatively protected from Axis attack because 
of her location, United States military rela- 
tionships with that country were much less 
developed than those with Brazil. However, 
as in Brazil, Pan American Airways con- 
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tracted to build airfields, completing eight 
sites in Mexico. Mexico declared war on the 
Axis in May, 1942, and a Mexican air squad- 
ron participated in combat in the Philippine 
Islands in 1945. А total of only $39 million 
in lend-lease equipment and goods was made 
available to Mexico up to the termination of 
the program in 1946. 

Other Latin American countries were in- 
volved in varying degrees. Cuba, the site 
of the Guantánamo naval station, signed sev- 
eral agreements by which United States anti- 
submarine patrols were operated from other 
Cuban ports, and Cuba's airfields were avail- 
able for the ferrying route for aircraft flown 
to Europe via the bulge of Brazil. The vari- 
ous other Caribbean countries made bases 
available to United States forces, and United 
States Army, Naval or Air Force units or in- 
stallations were established in all the Сеп- 
tral American countries, in Venezuela, and 
in the west coast countries of South: America. 
Uruguay also allowed the establishment of 
bases. In general, few of the Latin American 
countries received as much equipment as they 
had hoped for. 

The policies of the Latin Americans toward 
the United States and vice versa during the 
war were different from their relations before 
and after that period only in degree. Na- 
tionalism, pride, suspicion and dependence 
were present on the Latin American side. 
Superior power, ethnocentrism, some ingen- 
uousness about verbal commitments, and in- 
sistence on retaining autonomy of decision- 
making were present on the United States 
side. An unprecedented collaboration oc- 
curred after Pearl Harbor; in тпапу cases 
this made possible both diplomatic and mili- 
tary understandings. The conference at 
Chapultepec implied to all that in the post- 
war era, the Hemisphere would see harder 
bargaining. 

The military collaboration of Latin Ameri- 
cans with North Americans was important 
largely for Latin America’s internal security. 
The United States needed many of the min- 
eral and agricultural resources of Latin Amer- 
ica, and thus felt it not inappropriate to help 
local police and armies to maintain their credi- 


bility. No United States forces adequate to 
the task of defending the entire Hemisphere 
were available during the period of greatest 
actual peril, in 1940-1942, nor could the 
United States then spare the necessary arms. 
Few Latin American countries were willing 
to allow United States military units to oc- 
сиру positions in their territory in any case, 
except under very restricted circumstances. 
It was not until well into the war that United 
States units, admitted for operational pur- 
poses, were given full tactical autonomy by 
Latin American military or government offi- 
cials. On the other hand, no Latin Ameri- 
can country possessed trained and equipped 
forces that could have withstood a German 
attack. Thus, the “defense effort” in the re- 
gion could not possibly have been adequate 
except for modest efforts to suppress subver- 
sion or rebellions. 

In effect, the “Rainbow 1” plan, adopted 
in 1939, was more relevant to the circum- 
stances than was generally realized. Later 
changes in circumstances actually decreased, 
rather than increased, the importance of the 
military participation of Latin Americans in 
the war, save for Brazil. Brazilians and 
Mexicans did participate on the Western 
allied side in combat but, in both cases, train- 
ing in large part and supplies and support in 
full were supplied by the United States, The 
Latin American role, therefore, was deter- 
mined fundamentally by the economic, po- 
litical-organizational and technical lag of the 
individual countries in relation to the de- 
mands of modern war. These disabling fac- 
tors remain as the principal problems of Latin 
America today, despite the very broad claims 
made on the societies of Latin America by 
most armed forces of the region. 
———————M—————ÉÉÉl 
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“Кот a decade and a half following World War II the Communist issue and 
the urgency of economic development persisted as the central themes of all major 


inter-American conferences. . . 


. In this climate of political instability and 


suspicion the United States and the Latin American republics sought to build a 
regional security mechanism that would respect the absolute ban on intervention 
and still be adaptable to the changing needs of the ides for defense 


against attack from without and within." 


The Early Cold War Period 


By RoLnr Е. Poprino 
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NITED STATES-Latin American re- 
lations were placed in a new con- 
text after World War II with the 

emergence of the Soviet Union as a super- 


power and leader of an ideological bloc ' 


openly bent on world domination. Basic 
United States national security objectives in 
Latin America did not change, but their 
scope was broadened and the tactics adopted 
to achieve them were substantially modified by 
the administrations of Harry S. Truman and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower under the impact of 
the cold war, the Korean War, the Guate- 
malan episode and the Cuban revolution. 

In the immediate postwar years the United 
States was chiefly concerned to incorporate 
е inter-American system, including its Hem- 
isphere defense apparatus, into the new 
United Nations Organization, which was ex- 
pected to provide ample safeguards for world 
peace. When this illusion waned with the 
opening of the cold war in 1947, the United 
States assumed primary responsibility for the 
defense of the entire free world, relegating 
Latin America to a secondary position in its 
global strategy. In Washington's view, the 
threat posed by international communism to 
free nations everywhere must be met first and 
-most forcefully where the danger was most 
imminent, in the Old World. In these cir- 
cumstances, more than 90 per cent of all 
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United States military and economic aid was 
allocated to allies in Europe and Asia. 

The unspoken premise of United States 
policy—that Latin America, as a politically 
safe area, did not require massive economic 
assistance—was vigorously challenged by all 
Latin American chiefs of state and by succes- 
sive delegations to inter-American meetings 
between 1945 and 1960. The representatives 
of the United States and its sister republics 
were normally in accord about the desirability 
of joint action in the defense of the Hemi- 
sphere, but they could seldom agree upon the 
nature and seriousness of the Communist 
threat or appropriate measures for combatting 
it. Latin Americans generally regarded the 
United States somewhat as a wealthy eccen- 
tric whose exaggerated view of the danger of 
Communist subversion must be tolerated as 
the price of his generosity. Largely for this 
reason the Latin American governments 
periodically endorsed formal inter-American 
declarations against the activities and aspira- 


- tions of international communism in the 


Western Hemisphere. 

The recommendations in these documents 
were rarely implemented, however, except 
by outright dictators such as Rafael Tru- 
jillo of the Dominican Republic and Pérez 
Jiménez of Venezuela, who applied the Com- 
munist label to all political opposition. Rulers 


of this type flaunted their repressive anti- 
communism on the reasonable assumption 
that such action would improve their images 
in Washington and thus bolster their regimes. 
Other Latin American leaders:usually mini- 
mized the immediate Communist threat, in- 
sisting that the most pressing problems of the 
region were economic and social, and calling 
upon the United States to lend its vital sup- 
port to ambitious development programs. 

For a decade and a half following World 
War II, the Communist issue and the urgency 
of economic development persisted as the 
central themes of all major inter-American 
conferences and pervaded the often stormy 
debates over other political and economic 
questions facing the American nations. Dur- 
ing the same period, recurrent political crises 
brought more than 25 violent changes of re- 
gime to 16 countries and no fewer than 10 
armed incursions across national boundaries 
in Latin America. In this climate of political 
instability and suspicion, the United States 
and the Latin American republics sought to 
build a regional security mechanism that 
would respect the absolute ban on interven- 
tion and still be adaptable to the changing 
needs of the Hemisphere for defense against 
attack from without and within. Despite 
the unfavorable atmosphere considerable 
progress was made, for the proven vulnerabil- 
ity of so many American governments to 
assault and subversion increased the determi- 
nation of the inter-American community to 
devise more efficient instruments to preserve 
the individual and collective security of the 
American states. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE U.N. 

On April 25, 1945, the allied powers met in 
San Francisco to establish the United Nations. 
The 20 Latin American republics accounted 
for one-third of the delegations. Because of 
the resistance of the United States, the Cha- 
pultepec Conference? had failed to produce a 
formal resolution about the appropriate rela- 
tionship between the long-established Pan 
American Union and the incipient world or- 


1 See Philip B. Taylor, Jr., “Hemisphere Defense 
in World War II,” pp. 333ff. of this issue. 
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ganization, but at San Francisco the Latin 
American delegates made it clear that the 
Pan American Union must retain its identity 
and regional autonomy within the new body. 
The United States acquiesced in the unani- 
mous Latin American view. The ultimate 
solution, inspired by Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg (R., Mich.) of the United States 
delegation, recognized the inherent right of 
"collective self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs," subject to the right of the United 
Nations Security Council to intervene at any 
time "to maintain or restore international 
peace and security.” In practice, until 1960 
all disputes between American states were 
settled under procedures established by the 
inter-American community. 

Although no one could be certain in 1945 
that the Security Council would consistently 
follow a hands-off policy toward threats to 
peace in the Western Hemisphere, the United 
States was not disturbed over this point as 
long as its relations with the Soviet Union 
were amicable. When these deteriorated, 
however, Washington reassessed its position 
on Hemisphere security. For two years the 
proposed conference to give permanent form 
to the collective defense arrangements de- 
termined at Chapultepec had been blocked by 
continuing disagreements between the United 
States and the Juan Perón dictatorship in 
Argentina and by the reluctance of the other 
republics to exclude Argentina from any re- 
gional defense pact. 'The Latin Americans 
would not abandon the principle of Hemi- 
sphere solidarity, but by mid-1947, under the 
gathering clouds of the cold war, the United 
States was willing to change its stand. In 
the name of Hemisphere solidarity, Washing- 
ton patched up its quarrel with Argentina 
and supported the call for the conference. 
This move, widely criticized in the United 
States as appeasement, was dictated by the 
requirements of national security. In addi- 
Чоп to the long-standing and mutually ac- 
cepted objectives expressed in the Act of 
Chapultepec, the United States sought to close 
the door to the possibility of Soviet interven- 
tion through the United Nations in matters 
affecting the peace and sovereignty of the 
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Western Hemisphere republics and, inciden- 


tally, to erect safeguards against the expan- 
sionist inclinations of the Perón regime. 
These goals were achieved in the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
better known as the Rio Treaty, which stands 
as the single most important agreement 
among the American states for the defense of 
the Hemisphere.? 

The Rio Treaty was the product of the 
Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Continental Peace and Security, 
which met at Quitandinha near Rio de 
Janeiro from August 15 to September 2, 
1947. This conference, and the inter-Ameri- 
can meeting at Bogota eight months later, 
may be said to mark the high point of the 
Good Neighbor Policy launched fourteen 
years before. The Latin American nations 


revealed no fear of military intervention or - 


other improper use of power by the “colossus 
of the north.” They and the United States 
were now prepared to surrender permanently 
a portion of their precious national sover- 
eignty to the common desire for Hemisphere 
peace and cooperation. Moreover, they ap- 
preciated fully the importance of the step they 
were taking. This gave the conference a spe- 
cial significance that accounted for the gen- 
erally high political level of the participants. 
In the case of the United States, the delega- 
tion was headed by Secretary of State George 
Marshall and included the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and a 
ranking minority member from both the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. President 
Harry Truman traveled to Brazil to address 
the closing session in person. His presence 
was a measure of the importance of Hemi- 
sphere security to the United States. 

The Rio Treaty did not mention interna- 
tional communism as a threat to the security 
of the American republics. While it allowed 
for the possibility of “an aggression which is 
not an armed attack,” the language of the 
treaty implies that the delegates were con- 
cerned above all with measures to deter tra- 
ditional warfare across national boundaries. 


2 For text of this treaty, see page 363 of this issue. 


To this end they reaffirmed the well-estab- 
lished principle of peaceful settlement of all 
disputes between American nations and re- 
iterated the basic concept that an attack on 
one American state was an attack on all, to 
be repelled by collective action. In the event 
of an armed attack or threat to the peace, 
the treaty provided for consultation “without 
delay" by the foreign ministers of the signa- 
tory powers, and it went beyond previous 
agreements in stipulating that sanctions short 
of the use of armed force approved by two- 
thirds of the member states were binding on 
all. The framers of the treaty took special 
pains to identify the Hemisphere defense sys- 
tem with the purposes and provisions of the 
United Nations, but at the same time they 
required the signatory states to exhaust the 
peacekeeping machinery of the inter-Ameri- 
can system before submitting any controversy 
among them to the world body for settlement. 
Finally, it was stipulated that the fundamen- 
tal provisions of the treaty should be “incor- 
porated in the Organic Pact of the Inter- 
American System,” to be drawn up at the 
forthcoming conference in Bogotá. The 
United States was the third nation to ratify 
the Rio Treaty, which entered into force with 
the fourteenth ratification in December, 1948. 
By April, 1955, the treaty was in effect among 
all 21 American republics. 

At the Ninth International Conference of 
American States, in Bogotá, Colombia, March 
31-May 1, 1948, the inter-American system 
that had evolved haphazardly since 1889 was 
placed on a firm treaty basis as the Organiza- 
tion of American States. "The United States 
fully supported the transformation, for it rec- 
ognized that a coherent and functioning re- 
gional political body would complement the 
collective security mechanism devised at 
Quitandinha. The Latin American republics 
were equally enthusiastic, for they expected 
to gain greater influence in the revised orga- 
nization and hoped to establish the principle 
that economic development was as vital as 
political and military cooperation to the se- 
curity of the Hemisphere. Although both 
sides were to be disappointed later, the confer- 
ence convened in an atmosphere of optimism 


and good will that was not shattered by the 
violent rioting that swept over Bogotá in 
April, 1948. The new charter retained most 
of the existing institutions, with some changes 
in nomenclature and a few significant 
changes in authority and jurisdiction. The 
Pan American Union, for example, was con- 
verted into the secretariat of the organization, 
under the direction of a secretary general to 
be elected for a 10-year term and under the 
supervision of the 21-member Council of the 
Organization of American States, which was 
to meet in permanent session and take cogni- 
zance of any matter referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conference or Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers. The council would also serve as 
a provisional organ of consultation in case of 
an armed attack or other threat to the peace. 
The Inter-American Defense Board was di- 
rectly and exclusively responsible to the coun- 
cil. In other matters relating to peace and 
security the charter strengthened the prin- 
ciple of collective action by repeating the 
essence of the Rio Treaty. 

The Bogotá conference also reflected the 
growing United States concern over the 
menace of international communism. In a 
separate resolution on the Preservation and 
Defense of Democracy in America, the con- 
ference declared international communism 
incompatible with the American concept of 
freedom and called on the member states to 
control the activities of local Communists. 

Latin American concern for economic de- 
velopment was recognized but not satisfied at 
Bogotá. The charter contained several in- 
nocuous references to economic cooperation 
in its statement of purposes and principles, as 
well as a brief chapter devoted exclusively to 
"economic standards," which pledged the 
member states to cooperate “аз far as their 
resources may permit and their laws may pro- 
vide.” It created the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, responsible for 
promoting “the economic and social welfare 
of the American nations," but this was a tech- 
nical organ designed to study problems, with- 
out funds to resolve them. No one at Bogotá 
could commit the United States to under- 
write regional economic development on the 
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desired scale, and without United States 
financial backing the economic provisions of 
the charter remained only aspirations. 

After the Bogotá conference, it appeared 
that United States security objectives in Latin 
America had been attained. When the first 
serious test came, however, with the Korean 
War in 1950, it was quickly evident that Latin 
America lacked both the will and the means 
to participate in a major military contest in 
support of the principles of the inter-Ameri- 
can community and the United Nations. 
The Fourth Meeting of Foreign Ministers, 
which convened at Washington in March, 
1951, to consider this problem, produced a 
stirring protestation of inter-American intent 
to remain “steadfastly united,” another anti- 
Communist resolution, a promise to see what, 
if anything, each republic could contribute to 
the collective security effort in Korea, and 17 
resolutions dealing with economic questions. 
Although most Latin American republics 
volunteered to send token assistance to Korea, 
only Colombia was willing and able to meet 
the request of the United Nations Command 
for contingents of at least 1,000 men. The 
level of Hemisphere defense was lower than 
it had been in 1945, 

The sources of this difficulty lay both in the 
United States and in Latin America. The 
postwar surge of Latin American nationalism, 
exacerbated by the Communists in most 
countries, contributed to widespread demon- 
strations and a propaganda campaign against 
the United States. It was generally held that 
the cold war, and subsequently the Korean 
War, were controversies between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, of no direct 
concern to Latin America. In many nations, 
ultranationalist minorities denounced collec- 
tive security agreements that reduced sover- 
eignty and could lead to the use of the armed 
forces on foreign soil “in the service of 
Yankee imperialism.” An even greater de- 
terrent was the fact that the Latin American 
armed forces did not include significant num- 
bers of troops trained and equipped for mod- 
ern combat. This situation reflected a failure 
of United States military policy. 

At the end of World War II, the Inter- 
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American Defense Board had proposed—and 
the Truman administration had recom- 
mended to Congress—a regional program to 
standardize the equipment, organization and 
training of the military forces of the Ameri- 
can republics. In effect, Latin America 
would provide manpower for Hemisphere de- 
fense while the United States would supply 
training missions and equipment, as it had 
done during the war. The proposal was well 
received by the Latin American governments. 
Congress, however, apparently convinced that 
the program would add an unnecessary and 
unbearable burden to already weak Latin 
American economies, and would perpetuate 
or encourage military dictatorships, consis- 
tently refused its approval. With the expira- 
tion of -Lend-Lease legislation the United 
. States could supply war surplus materiel only 

for cash. In these circumstances, the Latin 
American armed forces acquired new equip- 
ment on easy credit terms in Europe, sacri- 
ficing the potential advantages of standardiza- 
tion. The arms available from the United 
States were too little, too old and too costly. 

The Pentagon sought to salvage as much 
of the-program as possible through bilateral 
arrangements, stressing military missions to 


Latin America and the training of Latin ' 


American officers at service schools in the 
United States and in the Canal Zone. The 
number of army, navy and air attachés at 
"United States embassies throughout Latin 
America was also increased. By 1950, there 
were 49 such posts in 19 republics. Mean- 
while, in response to the growing Commu- 
. nist threat abroad, the Congress approved 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, which in 
effect revived the Lend-Lease concept in 
United States military relations with the 
NATO countries. 

Not until 1951, however, following the 
Fourth Meeting of Foreign Ministers, was 
this concept extended to Latin America. 
The Mutual Security Act of that year author- 
ized military assistance to the American re- 
publics on an individual basis and for spe- 
cific purposes in accordance with Hemisphere 
defense plans.: With such authorization, be- 
tween 1952 and 1955 the United States en- 
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tered separate Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreements with 12 Latin American countries 
(Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru and Uruguay). 
Except in the case of Cuba, these agreements 
were still in force at the end of 1960. In 
terms of military equipment granted by the 
United States, their cost was under $400 mil- 
lion, a modest sum that could produce only 
modest results. 

In the early 1950’s, international develop- 
ments tended to intensify the political and 
economic differences separating Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States. The Korean War 
briefly reversed the downward trend in the 
demand and price for Latin American ex- 
ports, but with the end of hostilities there was 
a dramatic drop in the level of trade and a 
comparable rise in Latin American pressure 
for economic assistance from the United 
States. At the same time the United States, 
having checked overt Communist aggression 
in Korea, was becoming increasingly alarmed 
over the danger of Soviet-abetted subversion 
by Communist parties in the free world. 
Washington was particularly disturbed by 
Latin American disregard for the trend of 
events in Guatemala where, by 1953, the 
Communists had come to exert preponderant 
influence over the Arbenz Guzman regime. 
The United States hoped to alert Latin 
America to the seriousness of the danger fac- 
ing the Hemisphere, while the Latin Ameri- 
can governments hoped to awaken the 
United States to the urgency for economic 
cooperation. 

The confrontation occurred at the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference, in Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, March 1-28, 1954. Although the 


‘conference produced three conventions and 


117 resolutions, the essence of its labors was 
found in two resolutions wherein the United 
States obtained a strong anti-Communist 
declaration and agreed to the summoning of 
a special Meeting of Finance Ministers later 
in the year to discuss Hemisphere economic 
problems. 

By far the most controversial issue at Ca- 


"racas was the United States proposal to con- 


demn the intervention of international com- 
munism in the Western Hemisphere. In final 
form as Resolution 99, it repeated earlier 
inter-American statements on the subject. 

The anti-Communist resolution was ap- 
proved by all the American republics except 
Argentina and Mexico, which abstained, and 
Guatemala, which opposed. The pressure the 
United States delegation had exerted to se- 
cure the votes, however, confirmed Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles’ reputation for 
heavy-handedness in dealing with Latin 
America, and contributed to a further de- 
terioration in inter-American relations. Iron- 
ically, Resolution 93, which satisfied the 
United States, infuriated Guatemala, and 
irritated the other republics, was never used, 
for it was overtaken by the events that toppled 
the Arbenz government in June, 1954, and 
it was to prove inadequate to cope with the 
Communist threat in Cuba six years later. 

The final crisis in Guatemala was touched 
off by the arrival of a shipment of Soviet bloc 
arms late in May and the invasion of the 
country by Colonel Castillo Armas’ rag-tag 
“liberation army” in mid-June. The invasion 
forces had been prepared in Honduras and 
Nicaragua and were reportedly armed in part 
with weapons supplied by the United States 
to Honduras under a military assistance 
agreement. Efforts to resolve the question 
by peaceful means—complicated by Guate- 
mala's simultaneous appeal both to the Orga- 
nization of American States and to the United 
Nations—were cut short by the collapse of 
the Arbenz regime. The Guatemalan army 
had refused either to defend the government 
or to permit it to arm the civilian population. 
Arbenz resigned and, with hundreds of Com- 
munist supporters, sought asylum and exile, 
paving the way for Castillo Armas to succeed 
to the presidency. It was widely accepted as 
a matter of fact throughout Latin America 
that the United States was responsible for the 
fall of the Arbenz government. 

The Meeting of Finance Ministers of the 
American Republics took place at Rio in 
November, 1954. The Latin American dele- 
gates were disappointed once more, for the 
United States would agree neither to assure 
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fixed prices for export commodities nor to 
participate in the formation of an inter- 
American bank to provide loans for projects 
not covered by existing lending agencies. 
Substantially these same views were expressed 
at the long-delayed Economic Conference of 
American States, at Buenos Aires in August, 
1957. The United States objected in prin- 
ciple to international commodity agreements 
and maintained that the lending capacity of 
the Export-Import Bank was ample to meet 
Latin American needs. Washington was, in 
fact, contributing significant amounts of eco- 
nomic assistance, in the form of public loans 
and grants, to the 20 republics, but its re- 
peated refusal even to consider their two 
chief preoccupations added to the Latin 
Americans belief that the wealthiest nation 
in the world was neglecting them. 

At the same tire, a political trend that was 
publicly applauded at every opportunity by 
Washington officials was also contributing to 
the growing Latin American dissatisfaction 
with United States policy. A rash of coups 
and revolts toppled dictatorships in five coun- 
tries (Argentina, Peru, Colombia, Honduras 
and Venezuela) between September, 1955, 
and January, 1958. As each strongman was 
removed from power and the people regained 
freedom of speech, the United States was de- 
nounced for having maintained "friendly" 
relations with him. The reaction was par- 
ticularly intense among Venezuelans, whose 
ex-dictator was granted asylum in Florida. 
The United States was also condemned for 
its alleged support of Fulgencio Batista, who 
was using arms provided for Hemisphere de- 
fense to combat Cuban rebels led by Fidel 
Castro. The termination of military aid to 
Cuba in mid-1958 came too late to affect the 
attitude of Latin Americans. 

(Continued on page 369) 
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URING THE 1950’s the United States 

neglected Latin America econom- 

ically, politically and strategically. 
Economically, Latin America received less 
attention than did Europe. Politically, many 
Latin American nations drifted into the sec- 
ond half of the century still ruled by pre-1900 
social oligarchies or by military juntas, armed 
by the United States during World War П, 
the twentieth century counterparts of the 
nineteenth century men on horseback. Stra- 
tegically, the area was considered less crucial 
and less vulnerable than Western Europe. 
When the Dwight D. Eisenhower administra- 
tion became involved in Latin American af- 
fairs—as in the Guatemalan revolution of 
1954—its purpose was to remove the nuisance 
of a pro-Communist government rather than 
to further progressive, enlightened change. 
What altered United States policy, at least 
quantitatively, was Fidel Castro’s revolution 
in Cuba. 

In all fairness, the United States was not 
directly responsible for Castro. To be sure, 
the United States had interfered in Cuban 
matters intermittently throughout the nine- 
teenth century, had launched a military in- 
tervention in the island in 1898, and had fol- 
lowed the defeat of Spanish colonialism with 


1For a detailed account of Cuban-United States 
relations see my The Cuban Policy of the United 
States: A Brief History (New York: Wiley, 1968). 


a protectorate that lasted until 1934. The 
success of Sergeant Fulgencio Batista in 1933- 
1934 in gaining command of Cuba’s destiny 
was directly related to United States policy. 
Batista, who was either president-maker or 
President of the republic from 1934 to 1952, 
carefully manipulated Cuban politics and the 
economy to please American onlookers. His 
return to power in March, 1952, inaugurated 
a regime that became increasingly totalitarian, 
but one that displayed a facade of democracy 
and prosperity and a rigid anti-Communist 
position in international affairs. 

Castro’s rebellion, launched in 1953, was 
aimed initially at the illegality of Batista’s 
rule. Only later did revolutionary tracts be- 
gin to explore the vast socio-economic in- 
equities in Cuban society. Earl E. T. Smith, 
Eisenhowers Ambassador in Cuba, was gen- 
uinely skeptical of the nature of Castro’s 
rebellion, but he was considerably embarrassed 
by the repressive tactics of Batista's military 
machine, largely equipped with United States 
weapons. The Eisenhower administration 
imposed an embargo on arms and tried, in- 
effectually, to get Batista to resign.  Batista's 
rapid departure in the early hours of Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, which opened the doors of 
Havana to Castro’s band, came about be- 
cause a large number of Cubans, especially 
professional and commercial groups, had lost 
faith in Batista’s ability to govern.* 
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The next two years witnessed a steady 
deterioration in Cuban-United States rela- 
tions. Historians, political scientists, jour- 
nalists and free-lance writers have expended 
reams of paper analyzing the breakdown in 
dialogue between Havana and Washington. 
Castro’s expropriation of foreign-owned prop- 
erties, the farcical “trials” of former Batista 
henchmen, the suspension of Cuba’s sugar 
quota and, finally, the ultimate severance of 
diplomatic relations early in 1961 seem in 
retrospect tragic and unnecessary. 

The planning for an invasion of Cuba, 
begun during the Eisenhower years, convinced 
some commentators that the United States 
was “forcing” Castro to turn to the Soviet 
Union and, ultimately, to communism. This 
was, of course, as irrational a conclusion as 
its antithesis—that Castro had always been 
a Communist and had always plotted to lead 
Cuba into the Soviet bloc. John F. Ken- 
nedy’s inheritance of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s Cuban policy and his administra- 
tion’s gross mishandling of the Cuban problem 
in the April, 1961, Bay of Pigs invasion 
proved to be wearisome burdens in the 1960’s. 


KENNEDY'S AIMS 


During the 1950’s Kennedy—like Franklin 
Roosevelt in the 1920’s—had been critical of 
the cosy association between the United States 
and the "visible? Latin America—the gen- 
erals, ambassadors, businessmen and older 
patriarchal families. The "invisible" Latin 
America was impoverished, uneducated and 
forgotten. When United States officials dec- 
orated dictators and sent them tanks and 
rifles to suppress street demonstrations, 
charges that the United States operated in 
collusion with Latin American tyrants ap- 
peared substantiated. The 1958 visit of 
Richard Nixon, then Vice President, to Latin 
America occurred shortly after two hated re- 
gimes that had profited from an affiliation 
with the United States had been overthrown. 
The street agitators were not directing their 
rocks and spittle at the Vice President per- 
sonally but at what he symbolized. 

Thus, in John Kennedy’s view, what was 
needed was a new approach, one that repre- 


sented the best of United States culture and 
philanthropy and that could be identified 
with the revolution of rising expectations. 
There was, he believed, a nonviolent way to 
achieve social and economic change in Latin 
America, and before his inauguration the 
broad outlines of the Alliance for Progress 
were already visible. For too long the United 
States had been the comrade of the Latin 
American elite. Kennedy argued that it 
must champion and aid the friends of de- 
mocracy in Latin America, the progressive 
political forces whose leadership held out the 
last hope for peaceful change. But to give 
democratic presidents a warm abrazo and 
military caudillos a polite, but reserved, hand- 
shake was insufficient to demonstrate politi- 
cal preferences. 

United States commitment to Latin Amer- 
ican democracy, Kennedy contended, must 
be accompanied by long-range economic 
planning aimed at the faltering Latin Amer- 
ican economies. The rigidities of past atti- 
tudes must be supplanted by flexible attitudes 
directed at obliterating illiteracy and hunger 
and at fostering land reform. From its in- 
ception the Alliance for Progress rested on 
the assumption that there was a middle way 
between violent upheaval, such as Castro’s 
revolution, and the unrelieved oppressiveness 
of the status quo. 

The emphasis on progressive social change 
was, of course, a traditional liberal response 
to the specter of revolution. But Castro’s 
revolution, which convinced the apathetic 
that something had to be done, also left in 
its wake an inevitable reaction against re- 
form. Many Americans had demonstrated 
their emotional preference for the bearded 
warrior of the Sierra Maestra only to discover 
that he had led Cuba down the road to com- 
munism. Thus, some Americans argued, the 
United States could not hope to maintain its 
command of a Latin American revolution; 
to encourage the Latin American progres- 
sives, who were politically unstable and eco- 
nomical unpredictable, would be tanta- 
mount to paving the way for Communist 
takeovers. For all their unredeeming qual- 
ities, it was said, the real friends of the United 
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States in Latin America were the older fam- 
ilies, businessmen and generals who, despite 
their dungeons and truncheons, were anti- 
Communist and could be counted on at 
Armageddon. 


PLANNING THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Kennedy organized a special group, headed 
by Richard Goodwin, a presidential staff 
writer, to deal specifically with Latin Amer- 
ican problems. The group’s first report came 
out in early 1961 and emphasized the need 
for action to meet the Communist threat, 
which was as insidious and powerful as the 
Nazi challenge in the Hemisphere in the 
. 1930's. The report noted that Communist 
efforts were directed not only at subverting 
existing governments but also at establishing 
anti-United States regimes throughout Latin 
America. The immediate danger lay in 
guerrilla warfare, especially in the Caribbean 
and the mountainous regions of the Andes. 
But the traditional military response—the 
legitimate: government, armed with Ameri- 
can-made weapons, counterattacking in the 
countryside and suppressing civil liberties in 
the cities—would be woefully inadequate, in 
the view of this special group. The United 
States should continue to provide these gov- 
ernments with necessary equipment to meet 
the guerrilla threat, the report continued, but 
it must also convince Latin American leaders 
that they should make a special effort to re- 
move the poverty, hunger and illiteracy in 
their midst. 

In line with such reasoning, the United 
States delegates traveled to Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, in August, 1961. The conference 
met only a few months after the abortive Bay 
of Pigs invasion, where the United States had 
been clearly implicated in the attempt to 
overthrow the Castro government and from 
which Castro and Castroism had benefited 
tremendously. Ernesto Che Guevara, Cas- 
tro’s aide and his ideologue of violent up- 
heaval, attended the meeting, trying to 
convince the other Latin Americans that rev- 


2 In this assessment of the Alliance for Progress, 
I have depended heavily on Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. í Thousand Days (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1965). 


olution was inevitable. Some, indeed, were 
in favor of Cuba's participation in the Alli- 
ance for Progress, but skillful closed-door 
bargaining by the United States resulted in 
the exclusion of Castro's government. 

The initial United States proposals, which 
called for political self-determination, eco- 
nomic development, better housing, agrarian 
reform, better working conditions, elimina- 
tion of illiteracy, tax reform and fiscal reno- 
vation, were in themselves revolutionary ut- 
terances. The goals were projected in a 
10-year plan, and the United States pledged 
to provide a substantial portion of the $20 
billion necessary to make the Alliance dream 
a reality. 

Already, cynics were referring to the Alli- 
ance for Progress as "Fidels program" and 
the money to fund it as "Fidel's money,” and 
doubtless some of the delegates joined in 
enthusiastically because they saw in Alliance 
funds a financial windfall. But Kennedy in- 
tended to compel compliance from recalci- 
trant governments by applying diplomatic 
or economic sanctions. He was also deter- 
mined to rid the Organization of American 
States of Ciastro’s Cuba, a sentiment shared 
by several other governments, particularly the 
harassed Venezuelans, who fought Castroite 
bands every day in the highlands. The ex- 
clusion of Cuba came at Punta del Este II, 
which met in January, 1962. Unfortunately 
for United States policy, those nations which 
did not want to exclude Cuba included the 
more powerful and prestigious countries, like 
Brazil and Mexico, which were reluctant to 
cut off all economic and political ties with 
Havana. The United States barely won the 
necessary votes to exclude Cuba from the 
O.A.S. (and in winning had to promise eco- 
nomic aid for the crucial Haitian vote), but 
all 20 representatives believed that the Castro 
government was "incompatible" with tradi- 
tional principles of inter-Americanism.* 


MILITARY COUPS 


Very early in his presidency, Kennedy was 
given an opportunity to demonstrate his atti- 
tudes toward the Latin American military. 
Three weeks after his inauguration he de- 
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manded that an El Salvadorean junta—in 
return for diplomatic recognition—must 
promise to hold elections as a means of re- 
establishing constitutional government. And 
when Rafael Trujillo (who had ruled the 
Dominican Republic as if it were his personal 
fiefdom since 1930) met with violent death 
on a lonely highway in May, 1961, diplomatic 
pressure and finally the presence of United 
States warships proved decisive in preventing 
a takeover by the dictator’s family. 

But these countries were geographically 
closer and more vulnerable to United States 
diplomatic efforts than the larger republics 
of South America. In late March, 1962, the 
Argentine military, forewarned that a coup 
would be incompatible with the principles of 
the Alliance, nevertheless ousted the consti- 
tutionally elected government of President 
Arturo Frondizi. The generals quickly in- 
stalled José Maria Guido as President, and 
the Kennedy administration, which had seri- 
ously considered non-recognition and the sus- 
pension of aid, capitulated to the argument 
that normal constitutional processes had not 
been thwarted. 

Washington’s acquiescence may have been 
instrumental in convincing the Peruvian mil- 
itary that it was safe to institute a military 
regime in July, 1962, despite the repeated 
warnings of economic and diplomatic retalia- 
tion voiced by American officials. At first, 
the United States proceeded energetically to 
carry out its threats by suspending diplomatic 
relations, cutting off economic assistance and 
terminating military aid. But some Latin 
American republics, such as Mexico, con- 
tended that non-recognition in this instance 
constituted an arbitrary device employed by 
the United States to police the Hemisphere. 
Several Latin American and European na- 
tions recognized the junta; United States 
citizens who held business interests in Peru 
applied pressure; and the Kennedy admin- 
istration had to back down. On August 17, 

з For a detailed discussion of the resurgence of 
Latin American militarism in the 1960's, see Edwin 
Lieuwen, Generals vs. Presidents: Neo-Militarism 
in Latin America (New York: Praeger, 1964). 
Lieuwen also authored the classic work on Latin 


American militarism, Arms and Politics in Latin 
America (New York: Praeger, 1960). 
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the United States recognized Peru's new gov- 
ernment and restored economic and military 
aid. 

А rash of military takeovers in Guatemala, 
Ecuador, the Dominican Republic and Hon- 
duras followed. Different explanations for 
the coups existed in each case, but in each 
of the republics, as in Argentina and Peru, 
the military seizure of power proved inher- 
ently damaging to political democracy and 
progressive reform, the twin principles of the 
Alliance for Progress. In Guatemala, for in- 
stance, the generals gambled that the United 
States was dissatisfied with the government 
in power but feared that elections would 
bring a pro-Communist to the executive office. 
Their reasoning proved correct, for the Ken- 
nedy administration waited only three weeks 
after the coup to extend recognition. In 
Ecuador, the generals made similar calcula- 
tions and won their bid for recognition. Cer- 
tainly, in these instances, the juntas had to 
promise to hold elections in return for United 
States diplomatic blessing, but such pledges 
were often vaguely couched and were fulfilled 
only after unduly long intervals. 

In the Dominican Republic and Honduras, 
the military ran into more formidable bar- 
riers. The man who symbolized the demo- 
cratic left in the Dominican Republic was 
Juan Bosch, who had been chosen President 
in the wake of ‘Trujillo’s assassination. 
Bosch’s political affiliations alienated the pow- 
erful Dominican military and aroused the 
suspicion of United States military men as- 
signed to the Military Advisory Assistance 
their eyes, Bosch was a 
dreamer, an intellectual and probably a Com- 
munist. The Dominican military may have 
taken casual remarks too seriously, however, 
in their decision to overthrow Bosch. Fol- 
lowing the September 26, 1963, coup, the 
United States Department of State vigorously 
condemned the takeover and suspended dip- 
lomatic relations and economic aid. The 
Dominican action seemed to be a sign that 
Washington was getting tougher. When the 
generals in Honduras removed the civilians 
in office in early October, they received a 
stern rebuff from the United States.’ 
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JOHNSON'S POLICIES 

When Lyndon Baines Johnson inherited 
Kennedy’s Latin American policies, he re- 
shaped them to conform to his own predilec- 
tions. He did not share his predecessor's 
faith in the progressive left nor his hostility 
toward the military. But all the dilemmas 
that he would face in Latin America were 
not of his making. Kennedy had exhibited 
an enthusiasm where the Alliance for Prog- 
ress was concerned, but in November, 1963, 
when Johnson became President, the lofty 
dreams of social and economic progress were 
no longer as convincing in the face of the 
hard realities of population explosion and 
economic stagnation that persisted in Latin 
America. 'Thus, with militarism and leftist 
violence reviving, it seemed to be more prac- 
ticable for Lyndon Johnson to veer slightly 
to the right, especially in view of the war in 
Vietnam. 

There would be less scolding of the gen- 
erals when they upset constitutional processes, 
as they did so flagrantly in Brazil in 1964. 
And the Brazilian junta, as well as the juntas 
in the Dominican Republic and Honduras, 
could parade their anti-communism, and the 
Johnson administration would recognize the 
validity of their rule. Compared to Ken- 
nedy, Johnson was more tractable in his deal- 
ings with the military. 

Johnson's credibility in Latin America, 
which had been unfairly questioned when he 
inherited the presidency, was very nearly de- 
stroyed by the Dominican intervention of 
1965. In the previous year, Johnson had 
handled an explosive situation in Panama, 
where anti-American riots had erupted in 
January, 1964, with adroit and skillful ma- 
neuvering. Не maintained United States 
prerogatives in the Canal Zone but eventually 
accepted, in substance, the Panamanian con- 
tention that the existing canal arrangement 
was unfair to Panama and must be changed. 

But the Dominican dilemma seemed infi- 
nitely more complicated, and Johnson's ac- 
tions aroused the deepest anti-United States 
passions throughout Latin America. For at 
least a.year, the rickety framework of Domin- 
ican constitutionality had prevailed, despite 
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buffeting from the left—which looked to for- 
mer President Juan Bosch as savior—and the 
right—which placed its ultimate faith in the 
old business interests and the powerful Do- 
minican military. The revolt that erupted 
in April, 1965, against the triumvirate headed 
by Donald Reid Cabral, was not strictly a 
civilian versus military affair. A segment of 
the military broke away from the establish- 
ment and declared that it was fighting for a 
return of Dominican democracy, which could 
come about only with the return of Juan 
Bosch. Unfortunately, the United States 
diplomatic corps in the republic, headed by 
William Tapley Bennett, had few contacts 
except with the ruling clique, and Bennett's 
initial reports of the situation reflected the 
rightist contention that the regime was being 
threatened by a pro-Communist movement. 
What followed seemed to be a nightmarish 
replay of 1916, when President Woodrow 
Wilson had ordered an intervention into the 
Dominican Republic that established a mil- 
itary government and left an indelible mark 
on Dominican politics. Wilson had been led 
by his revulsion from chaos and discord and 
his determination to make the Dominicans 
obey democratic processes, even at the point 
of a bayonet. Johnson feared the Commu- 
nist bogey. Officials scrambled hastily for 
information and came up with the now- 
famous “list” of Communists who formed, 
they said, the crucial core of the rebelling 
band. On later investigation the inevitable 
fabrications and duplications of names were 
discovered, but by then Johnson had already 
ordered the landing of United States Marines. 
In the United Nations and before the 
American public, the Johnson administration 
pledged its faith in democracy but warned 
that it would not allow another “Cuba.” 
Still the United States marshalled barely 
enough votes in the O.A.S. to “international- 
ize" the peace-keeping force in the Domin- 
ican Republic. Important countries like 
Chile and Mexico refused to go along with 
what they claimed was a patent violation of 
non-interventionist principles. Johnson had 
first intervened in order to reestablish order, 
an action recognizable under international 
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law and probably justified by the circum- 
stances. But ultimately the United States 
case rested on the theory that another Com- 
munist takeover was in the making, and, 
when that proposition was demolished, John- 
son’s image in Latin America was deeply 
scarred. The best that can be said is that, 
unlike Wilson, Johnson did internationalize 
the peace-keeping force and he did pull 
United States troops out. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


During the Kennedy-Johnson years, the 
United States military assistance program to 
Latin America was supposedly altered to 
counter Communist subversion. Kennedy 
argued that the Latin American military 
would not be able to meet external threats 
to the free world. Instead, it must be re- 
vamped and modernized to combat guerrilla 
activities and to employ its talents in certain 
civilian efforts which would rebuild public 
confidence in the military. Two key words 
were "counterinsurgency" and "civic action," 
which represented the two aspects of the 
crusade against communism. To meet the 
threat, the United States maintained special 
anti-guerrilla schools in the Canal Zone and 
at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. In addition, 
Latin American police received intensive 
training in riot control at Fort Davis in the 
Canal Zone. Аз for civic action, the military 
were encouraged to aid civilians in such proj- 
ects as land redevelopment or waterworks 
construction. 

Presumably, the United States was no 
longer in the business of supplying Latin 
American governments with unnecessary mili- 
tary equipment, which in the past had been 
used to glorify the military establishment or 
to suppress civil liberties. As Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara explained in 
January, 1968, the United States planned to 
encourage Latin American governments to 
purchase only that equipment which was vi- 
tally necessary to combat immediate threats 
from guerrillas, and to discourage them from 


* Allen Ellender, Review of United States Gov- 
ernment Operations in Latin America (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1967), pp. 8-9. 


purchasing large, sophisticated weapons that 
served no practical military function and 
drained away desperately needed funds from 
other sectors of government. 

To believe that the United States is not 
supplying the Latin American military with 
sophisticated weapons, however, is to be in- 
credibly naive or misinformed. Even Sen- 
ator Allen Ellender of Louisiana (D.), who 
was one of the more effusive admirers of 
Trujillo, has caustically criticized certain ele- 
ments of our military assistance program to 
Latin America.* 


Except for scattered guerrilla activities [Ellen- 
der wrote] all of Latin America is now at peace, 
but if we encourage the creation of large military 
establishments, the question will naturally be 
asked "Against whom is this military might to be 
directed?" Since jet fighter planes and tanks 
are of questionable value in maintaining internal 
security, good neighbors might conclude that the 
purchase of these armaments is for use against 
them, and they will naturally be constrained to 
increase their own defense structures. 


The point Senator Ellender missed is the 
more likely alternative—that such military 
equipment can be used against civilian popu- 
lations. Anti-guerrilla training at Fort Bragg 
and the Canal Zone is doubtless of great 
utility in the combatting of internal subver- 
sion. One wonders, however, why it was 
necessary for Latin American countries to 
spend (from fiscal 1963 to fiscal 1967), 
millions of dollars on armored personnel car- 
riers, submarines, aircraft, tanks and destroy- 
ers. Nor is the United States the sole sup- 
plier of Latin America. Great Britain and 
France have a large military market there. 
United States Defense Department experts 


` point out that, compared to larger industrial 


nations, Latin American defense expenditures 
occupy a relatively small proportion of the 
national budgets of Latin American countries 


(Continued on page 367) 
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This article describes the difference between those Latin American mili- 
tarists who take over civilian governments because they can do a better job than 
civilians and those who take over for reasons of political advantage. “W ashing- 
ton’s usual insistence that military governments call elections, based on the 
uncritical assumption that military governments ipso facto are undesirable, plays 
into the hands of the militarists at the expense of the professionalists.” 


The Latin American Military Elite 


By Tuomas M. MILLINGTON 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, Hobart College 


ınce 1959, when J. Lloyd Mecham 
wrote about “nominal” and “real” 
constitutions in Latin America, the 
number of constitutions adopted by the 21 
Latin American republics has increased from 
186 to 198. Coups and revolutions continue, 
as does the underlying contradiction noted by 
the author: “on the one hand apparent de- 
votion to constitutionalism as a cure for na- 
tional problems, and on the other, lack of 
respect for constitutional mandates.” 
Nowhere are constitutions more elaborate and less 
observed. Politically, Latin Americans seem to 
be unqualified optimists, for the long succession 
of constitutional failures has’ never dampened 
hopes that the perfect constitution—a cure-all 
for national ills—will be discovered eventually.! 
Latin American militaries have vested in- 
terests in the political sterility of constitutions. 
So long as there is no real connection between 
constitutions and .political practices, civilian 
governments are deprived of a potential 
source of legitimacy. The military, there- 
fore, can present itself as the repository of 
constitutional legitimacy and it can take upon 
itself the right to overthrow civilian govern- 
ments in the name of protecting the con- 


1]. Lloyd Mecham, “Latin American Constitu- 
tions: Nominal and Real,” Journal of Politics, 
May, 1959, p. 258. 

2Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Politics in Latin 
America, revised edition (New York: Praeger, 
1961), p. 125. ; 


stitution. The effective exercise of this 
“custodianship” of the constitution presup- 
poses the constitutional illegitimacy of civilian 
government. 'The development of patterns 
which strengthen the legitimacy of civilian 
rule, such as an uninterrupted series of 
honest elections, undermines the validity of 
the military's political role. 


FACTORS OF THE COUP D'ETAT 


Various circumstances have contributed to 
militarism in Latin America. The lack of 
any other strong, well-integrated group, the 
influences exerted by foreign training missions 
and foreign military ideologies and the fact 
that Latin American militaries tend often to 
copy coups staged by one another have been 
partial causes of the phenomenon of mili- 
tarism. Edwin Lieuwen has observed: 

The militarism of the post-war period, like that 
of the 1930's, has been principally a reflection of 
demands made upon the armed forces by anta- 
gonistic classes—by the traditional order at- 
tempting to maintain the status quo and by new 
social forces attempting to alter it.? 
It is also true, though much less noticed, that 
military politics апа military coups are part 
of the tensions between civilian executives 
and their military establishments. 

It is clear that Latin American militaries 
do not give exclusive loyalty to the executive, 
particularly if he is a civilian. "Their loyalty 
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is usually highly contingent. Executives must 
create new patterns of loyalty.and must con- 
stantly attempt to widen their margins of 
support inside the military. The distribution 
of rewards and punishments inside the mili- 
tary therefore tends to be a political matter. 

Within this perspective, the military coup 
is ultimately a device for reworking the exist- 
ing patterns of military patronage and power 
in the military hierarchy. 

The unstable relations between the civilian 
executive and the military establishment are 
seldom, however, the reason given for any 
coup. Rather, most coups are given justifica- 
tions which serve to divert attention from the 
factor of competition within the military and 
to reduce as much as possible the friction be- 
tween groups inside the military. 

Certain sectors in the military develop 
stakes in the perpetuation of political dis- 
crepancies which can serve to justify a mili- 
tary coup. For example, one would be mis- 
taken in the case of Argentina to take the 
anti-peronismo of the armed forces at face 
value. Interventionist sectors in the Argen- 
tine military have vested interests in perpetu- 
ating peronismo because it provides a ready- 
made excuse for the continuing political 
activism of the military. Aprismo in Peru, 
movimientismo in Bolivia, vargismo in Brazil 
and comunismo in virtually all of the Latin 
American countries except Cuba are similar 
objects of the military's vested interests. 

Discrepancies between executive policies 
and the "requirements" of nationalism, eco- 
nomic stability: and modernization may also 
become: the objects of the vested interests of 
groups inside the military. Deliberately ag- 
gravating these discrepancies, for exarnple by 
demanding bigger allotments to purchase 
"prestige" military hardware when the ex- 
ecutive faces insolvency and inflation, or in- 
creasing nationalistic propaganda when the 
executive is involved in delicate relations with 
foreign-owned industries are standard devices. 


MILITARY ELITES 
There are two ways of preventing military 


3 Costa Rica abolished her army in 1948: 


coups. The first is to develop a reasonably 
effective political system. The second is to 
create an authoritarian system based upon 
controls over the military establishment itself. 
In either case, the uncertainty of the military’s 


loyalty to the executive is eliminated. 


The following countries, with their present 
presidents, have non-political militaries, es- 
tablished traditions of civilian rule and gen- 
erally effective political systems: Chile (Edu- 
ardo Frei, 1964-1970); Uruguay (Jorge 
Pacheco Areco, 1967-1971); Mexico (Gu- 
tavo Diaz Ordaz, 1965-1970); Costa Rica 
(Jose Joaquin Trejos, 1966-1970) .3 

The countries which have non-political 
militaries by reason of authoritarianism are: 
Nicaragua (Somoza dynasty, 1936-); Para- 
guay (General Alfredo Stroessner, 1954-) ; 
Haiti (François Duvalier, 1957-); Cuba 
(Fidel Castro, 1959-); Argentina (Lieuten- 
ant General Juan Carlos Ongania, 1966-). 

Ranged between these two poles are the 
rest of the Latin American countries. The 
countries which are moving away from 
militarism in the direction of civilian rule 
are: Venezuela (Rafael Caldera, 1969- 
1974); Colombia (Carlos Lleras Restrepo, 
1966-1970); El Salvador (Fidel Sanchez 
Hernandez, 1967-1972). These countries 
had their last military coups in June, 1958 
(Venezuela), May, 1957 (Colombia), and 
October, 1960 (EI Salvador). 

Those countries which now have civilian 
presidents but have more recent histories of 
military coups and are experiencing con- 
tinuing political instability are, with the date 
of the last coup given first: Dominican Re- 
public (1963, Joaquin Balaguer, 1966-1970) ; 
Ecuador (1966, José Maria Velasco Ibana, 
1968-1972) ; Guatemala (1963, Julio Cesar 
Mendez Montenegro, 1966-1970.) 

The countries where military coups have 
put military leaders in power who have sub- 
sequently been elected are: Honduras (1963, 
General Osvaldo Lopez Arellano 1965- 
1971); Bolivia (1964, General Rene Bar- 
rientos Ortuño 1966-1970). 

Finally those countries where the mili- 
tary as an institution seized control of the 
government and, at this writing, still con- 
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tinues running it are: Brazil (1964) ; Peru 
(1968) ; Panama (1968). 


"PROFESSIONALISM" 


The criterion of professionalism has become 
increasingly useful in any attempt to describe 
Latin American military elites. Professional- 
ism can be taken to mean the replacement of 
the military’s traditional preoccupation with 
custodianship politics by new involvement in 
areas where the army can make use of its 
expertise, technical skills and organized man- 
power. These areas can range from involving 


the military in running factories (Argentina) . 


to “civic action" programs in the Andean 
countries and Central America, whereby the 
military supplies engineers and soldiers to 
build roads, schools, communications facilities 
and sanitary projects. Professionalism, as 
such, is an outgrowth of the fact that the 
Latin American militaries are receiving better 
training and can use more sophisticated tech- 
nology. More flexible patterns of promotion 
and wider recruitment have tended to under- 
mine the domination of the militaries by a 
small caste of upper-class officers who tra- 
ditionally have been the repository of military 
custodianship. Middle class and mestizo ele- 
ments are beginning to carry more weight 
among the officer classes. 

Finally, professionalism in the military re- 
sults from the fact that as Latin American 
societies undergo change and modernization, 
the militaries are presented with many op- 
portunities to play integrating and construc- 
tive roles. 

Professionalism is not necessarily an anti- 
dote to militarism. On the contrary, because 
professionalism is by its nature non-ideological 
and apolitical, it encourages the habit of not 
speaking out on political questions. As this 
reluctance spreads, those elements which still 
espouse political attitudes acquire greater 
leverage inside of the military simply by de- 
fault. In times of political crisis, when by 


*Of. José Nun, “A Latin American Phenom- 
enon: The Middle Class Military Coup,” in Trends 
in Social Science Research in Latin American 
Studies (Berkeley: Institute of International Stud- 
ies, March, 1965), pp. 55-91. 

5 Lieuwen, of. cit., p. 152. 
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force of habit the military is expected to offer 
a political response, it is precisely these re- 
sidual elements, untouched by professional- 
ism, which may speak for the whole military 
institution. Professionalism, therefore, al- 
though it is apolitical, inherently offers no 
support to any civilian president when the 
chips are down. 

Professionalism avoids politics but it is not 
necessarily opposed to allowing the military 
to assume direct control of the government. 
The new professional commitments to mod- 
ernization and the higher levels of competence 
inside the military, for example in the area 
of public administration, inevitably persuade 
the military that it can run the government 
more efficiently than can civilians. The mili- 
tary grows increasingly impatient with the 
slowness of constitutional processes. Finally, 
middle-class elements will not necessarily 
oppose professional militaries who are taking 
over the government, since the middle class 
fears that civilian government will gradually 
tend to come under the control of the larger 
lower classes. It is therefore willing to ex- 
change political democracy for a military 
government which represents greater effi- 
ciency and less politics in public administra- 
tion, as well as the ability to take politically 
unpopular measures (e.g., wage freezes and 
strike controls) which can create a stable en- 
vironment for middle-class investments.* 

It is essential to distinguish between the 
military in politics and the military in govern- 
ment when discussing the impact of profes- 
sionalism. The tendency of professional mili- 
taries to take over running the government 
should make one skeptical of distinctions be- 
tween “the professionalists"— the group of 
officers who hold that the military should 
refrain from political activities—and the 
militarists, who insist on playing politics. 

(Continued on page 364) 
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"Despite the ups and downs of international courtships, the United States 
and Latin America recognize that their common security lies in common 


defense." 


The Concept of Hemispheric Defense 


Bv WALTER А. GUNTHARP 
Assistant Deputy Director, International & Civic Affairs, 
Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, Dept. of the Army 
and 
- Covey T. OLIVER 
Professor of Law, University of Pennsylvania 


HOULD IT TURN out to be true that his- 
torically the United States alternates 
between degrees of isolationism and 

transnational involvement, it is fairly predict- 
able that even in the most introverted future 
cycle we shall continue to view the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere to the south and east of 
us as a place from which we should be less 
isolated than we are from the rest of the 
world. North Americans have always had a 
special set of attitudes about what is some- 
times called the “Home Hemisphere.” Our 
inconstant and often insensitive’ policies to- 
ward the Latin American countries, which 
occupy most of the area under discussion, do 
not attest the strategic regard we have for 
them. Fundamentally, the now multilateral 
version? of the original? unilateral declaration 
known as the Monroe Doctrine is more ex- 
pressive of United States hemispheric strategy 
today than it was in 1823. 

1 Oliver, “Foreign and Human Relations with 
Latin America,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1969, pp. 
521-531, 526. 

2 The President Monroe (original) version of the 
Monroe Doctrine was made multilateral in 1933. 

5 Stress added to distinguish the Roosevelt Corol- 
Jary of 1905, basing U.S. interventionism on the 
logic of decency toward the Powers excluded by the 
original Doctrine from use of force within the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It is an important aspect of In- 
ter-American psychodiplomacy to keep in mind 
that very often in Latin America the semantic 


referent of “Monroe Doctrine” is the Roosevelt 
Corollary, now discredited and no longer asserted. 


From moment to moment, episode to epi- 
sode, the sweep of United States security ap- 
praisal includes the whole planet. It analyzes 
the situations in Berlin and Czechoslovakia. 
It scrutinizes explosive confrontations in the 
Middle East and Africa. It looks closely at 
Korea and mainland China. Swinging down- 
ward in the Far East, it lingers on Southeast 
Asia. In all these areas, it sees massed troops, 
intense national and ethnic hatreds, endemic 
conflict, and frightening dangers of tragic mis- 
calculations. But swinging on to Latin Amer- 
ica, the constant survey sees and reports 
differently. Cuba is there, still hostile, but 
contained and tolerably quiet. Venezuela, 
Colombia and Guatemala suffer degrees of in- 
ternal violence but, contrary to news accounts 
of United States Special Forces (Green 
Berets) engaged there, these countries are 
managing their internal order problems them- 
selves. There are issues, of course, such as 
the maritime limits and fisheries difficulties 
on the west coast of South America, but these 
pose no clear and present threats or use of 
force. Military juntas have replaced several 
elected governments (temporarily, if history is 
to be the basis of prediction). But even in 
countries where there have been coups, the 
armed forces continue normal deployment 
within national territories, Ethnic tensions 
exist in some countries, but in subdued, intra- 
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nation form. Fascist ideologies are practi- 
cally nonexistent, and the Marxists are doc- 
trinally split where there is anything even 
approaching the discipline that scientific" 
commitment to an ideology requires. Latin 
America, on the world scale, has been and is 
relatively quiet. 

Geographically, Latin America covers about 
eight million square miles and the two Ameri- 
can continents divide the planet from one 
pole to the shadow of the other. "Throughout 
its length, the Latin American continent en- 
Joys a climate favorable to agriculture. Deep 
water ports abound along its coasts and every 
country but one has access to the sea. At the 
waist of the Americas, the tiny needle's eye 
that regulates sea transit between the oceans 
is the most strategically important interna- 
tional waterway in the world. 

In terms of world orientation, it is most nat- 
ural for Latin America to look geographically 
to the north and politically to the west. 
Buenos Aires is 5,241 rhumbline miles from 
Washington, D. C., and 8,389 from Moscow. 
Santiago, Chile, is 5,930 rhumbline miles 
from San Francisco, and 11,380 from Peking. 

Demographically, almost 250 million peo- 
ple live in the countries of Latin America. 
Over half of them are less than 18 years old. 
Now they are restive and impatient people, 
rich in intellectual resources that are being 
sharpened through increasing education. Al- 
though they are usually intensely nationalistic 
and sensitive to any foreign influence, their 
regional orientation is becoming more pro- 
nounced as a consequence of travel, commu- 
nications and the joint consideration of com- 
mon problems. International relationships 
and country-to-country appreciations are in- 
creasing; the countries are en route to attain- 
ing the degree of understanding that exists 
among the West European nations, This fact 
foreshadows the development of intraregional 
arrangements, 

The appetite of major economies, combined 
with the strategic character of world com- 
merce, make possession of or access to natural 
resources a substantial element of national 
power. ‘The United States, once lacking little, 
has now depleted many of its own resources 
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while feeding an ever greater industrial mar- 
ket. It has become an importer, dependent 
upon foreign sources. To some degree, it is 
already dependent on Latin America for 
strategic requirements. In time of war, this 
dependence could become critical. More- 
over, exploration of the natural resources of 
Latin America is, as yet, hardly begun. The 
potential wealth and variety awaiting discov- 
ery there are staggering, as are the interlock- 
ing economies that can be built upon them. 
For the United States, the friendly proximity 
of such sources is a strategic consideration of 
basic importance. 

The Latin American lag in economic de- 
velopment will not be overcome in the near 
future. The internal factors that drag at the 
skirts of the Latin American developmental 
process broaden a gap already being expanded 
by the progressive pace of more technically 
sophisticated nations. Even so, of all the less 
developed regions of the world, Latin Amer- 
ica is the most developed, the most advanced, 
and the most aware of it. Latin America’s 
economic capability in a world of unforesee- 
able political dispositions cannot be ignored. 

The popular United States view of the 
Latin American political structure is not very 
penetrating. Stormy political histories, mili- 
tary coups and transitory dictators have 
tended to obscure the fact that all the conti- 
nental nations of Latin America are republics, 
Each one considers itself to be earnestly de- 
voted to the ideal of democratic government; 
there are no anti-democratic ideologies in 
common currency. The military establish- 
ments are democratically oriented, but many 
consider themselves as political watch dogs. 
This, in their view, justifies temporary seizures 
of power if necessary to correct a bad situation 
until new elections can be permitted. Some 
military coups have probably served the cause 
of genuine democratic progress. Others have 
been unjustified, inept and harmful to demo- 
cratic growth. In the recent years of greatest 
hemispheric progress, however, there has been 
no instance among the continental countries 
of the classic caudillo whose golpe was de- 
signed to result in a permanent military dic- 
tatorship. 
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In its general prevalence, the democratic- 
republican character of Latin America is— 
despite its ups and downs—an asset of great 
importance to our hemispheric security. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


Because our sense of strategic values ac- 
cords special status to Latin America, the 
forces that threaten hemispheric stability war- 
rant the most careful attention of our govern- 
ment. This is in fact the case. Latin Amer- 
ica is probably the most studied and analyzed 
of all the less developed regions in the world. 
The basic format of the problems that create 
instability is essentially as follows: 

Colonialism in Latin America left behind 
a system of capital ownership, class distinction 
and oligarchic influence that even today re- 
sults in a wide gulf between the privileged 
and the poor, the powerful and the weak, the 
complacent and. the frustrated. 

As long as these extremes were confined to 
a pastoral environment, the situation was tol- 
erable and reasonably stable. With the dis- 
ruptive introduction of technology and indus- 
try, the picture changed. New employment 
patterns and increased education sharpened 
social consciences. The under-privileged man 
developed a better perspective and a deeper 
resentment. 

In search of a solution, the underprivileged 
man has turned to his government, and he 
finds it difficult to understand why the gov- 
ernment cannot help him more effectively. 
The trouble is that the government also has 
problems. The conservative oligarchy re- 
mains a powerful political influence in most 
Latin American countries. Revenues are 
meager; debts are large; and the rate of pop- 
ulation growth approximates the percentage 
increase in Gross National Product. ‘The 
slender margin of saved social capital, if there 
is any, must be distributed among social and 
economic needs with a degree of inadequacy 
that leaves every sector insufficiently sup- 
ported and vocally disappointed. 

Given the consequent unrest, the agitator, 
with his typically Marxist invective and his 
promises, finds elements easily led to dissi- 
dence. This classic pattern has led to active 


Communistic or nihilistic insurgency in sev- 
eral Latin American countries and to the 
threat of such insurgency in most of them. 

The actual or incipient problem of internal 
security adds greatly to the dilemma of gov- 
ernment, today in the country, tomorrow in 
the cities. Successful social and economic 
programs cannot flourish amid strife, blood- 
shed and disruptive changes of national ad- 
ministration. Reasonable internal order is an 
administrative imperative. Accordingly, gov- 
ernments must invest in public force monop- 
olies that can insure a peaceful environment 
for the application of social reforms, and for 
the public and private investment confidence 
essential to economic growth. 

. The assurance of reasonable public order 
entails expenditures for the forces required 
to maintain the peace. This draws on the 
same meager revenues that must be applied 
to other objectives. The search for that magic 
monetary ratio that will strike а proper bal- 
ance between internal security and national 
development is a perennial budgetary and 
planning agony. Аз ministers contend and 
parliaments haggle, the United States is a 
deeply interested—and not always silent— 
observer. 

Our government is very close to the internal 
operations of some of the Latin American 
governments. It has been closer to others. 
This is both resented and welcomed for a 
wide range of reasons, some cogent, some 
wide of the mark. United States assistance, 
both advisory and material, is offered when 
it improves the capability of government to 
attain its developmental objectives. Even 
such a goal is rejected by the ultra-right and 
extreme left. 

With regard to military assistance, the aim 
of the United States is the same as that of the 
host country: to associate such aid primarily 
with development. The United States is will- 
ing to invest some assistance funds in Latin 
American countries to achieve this aim. Such 
an objective is not without an element of al- 
truism, but it is also based on strategic pro- 
fessionalism. A Latin American country faced 
with a level of insurgency that it could not 
control with its own armed forces could con- 
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front the United States with a most serious 
problem. Thus, as well as advancing devel- 
opment, our military assistance has a preven- 
tive purpose. Additionally, our strategic plan- 
ners measure the Latin American rate of 
growth. ‘They chart its potential, and they 
see a giant of tomorrow. Good strategic plan- 
ning entails the cultivation of friendships that 
will survive the current era and flourish in 
the next one. 

The size and the nature of our Military 
Assistance Program (MAP) in Latin America 
are often misunderstood, if not misrepre- 
sented. MAP falls into three major cate- 
gories: military materiel, training and civic 
action. 

The military materiel program (which 
many persons mistakenly believe to be the 
whole of MAP) is the provision of hardware 
items. ‘These are weapons (usually small 
arms) , 
communications equipment, aircraft, naval 
vessels (usually smaller ones), tools, spare 
parts and other items employed by the mili- 
tary. Military materiel assistance takes the 
form either of grant aid or military sales, or 


both, depending on the financial position of . 


the assisted country. Within each country, 
target levels are established. These are 
gauged to the size and geographic character 
of the country, the nature of the internal 
security threat and the forces required to 
manage it. 

In recent years, Congress lias successively 
reduced the permissible limit of military ma- 
teriel assistance that can be provided to Latin 
America. The current limit for the entire 
Hemisphere is $75 million per year. This ceil- 
ing covers sales as well as grant aid. The 
grant aid portion of this limitation may not 
exceed $25 million and the actual program 
(which is well short of this maximum permis- 
sible sum) goes mostly for upkeep, not for 
new items. The short-term outlook is for 
continued.reductions. However, the Depart- 
ment of State, having executive responsibility 


* Although the legislative history is murky, this 
probably means "sophisticated jet aircraft," not 
covering light trainers and transports propelled by 
reaction engines. 


vehicles (usually trucks and јеерѕ), · 
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for all foreign aid programs, can reassess the 
need for grant military assistance at any time 
and recommend such programs as it and the 
Department of Defense consider to be wise. 

There are popular criticisms of military 
materiel assistance for Latin America. It is 
charged that MAP arms Latin American mili- 
tary officers to overthrow constitutional gov- 
ernments. This is false, both as to the inten- 
tion and as to the effect. Any armed force 
can overthrow any civil government. United 
States-supplied weapons have nothing to do 
with it. They may be the visible weapons of 
the armed force, but pikes or fowling pieces 
would be just as effective if there were no 
armed opposition. 

It is also alleged that United States-pro- 
vided arms may tempt Latin American coun- 
tries to attack each other. This is probably 
false. In the main, there is stable peace 
among and between the Latin American 
countries. Even where the scars of old dis- 
putes still itch, effective restraints are imposed 
by a general lack of adequate military re- 
sources, the relative power of the potential 
disputants, massive terrain barriers, or all 
these factors combined. 

Finally, some critics maintain that the 
United States is supplying the Latin American 
nations with armed forces which they cannot 
afford to maintain. This is true, not abso- 
lutely but to the extent that few of them can 
maintain any military establishment without 
losses of social or economic development op- 
portunities. Yet, as already pointed out, they 
cannot afford the risks of having no armed 
forces. United States policy in this regard 
has been to calculate and support the most 
economically adequate military force. Con- 
gress imposes conditions of eligibility for the 
provision of defense articles (military hard- 
ware) which are applicable to all the Latin 
American countries; these conditions embrace 
sale and credit guarantees, as well as grant 
aid. 

First of all, the United States may not pro- 
vide, through grant aid or sales, any sophisti- 
cated weapons such as missile systems or mili- 
tary jet aircraft* to any Latin American 
country. Economic assistance under the For- 
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eign Assistance Act must be withheld in an 
amount equal to the amount spent by any less 
developed country for the acquisition of so- 
phisticated weapons systems from any country. 
(The President may make exceptions to both 
the above restraints when he considers it im- 
portant to the security of the United States 
to do ѕо.5) 

Second, development assistance shall be 
terminated when such assistance is being di- 
verted to military expenditures or when a re- 
cipient country is diverting its own resources 
to unnecessary military expenditures to a de- 
gree which materially interferes with devel- 
opment.® 

In effect, by economic leverage, the United 
States seeks to curb the military hardware ap- 
petites of the Latin American countries. This 
policy is not popular in Latin America where 
it is seen as arrogant and intrusive. There 
is little evidence that any Latin American na- 
tion seeks military modernization on a scale 
that would justify international alarm, but 
each nation considers its prerogative to estab- 
lish its own military needs to be a matter of 
sovereign inviolability. Since these United 
States restraints have been imposed, Latin 
American military purchases from third coun- 
try sources have substantially increased. 

Our military assistance to the countries of 
Latin America has by no means been confined 
to the instruments of war. Training and civic 
action assistance are major elements of the 
overall program. 

Training for Latin American personnel, 
under the Military Assistance Program, has a 
unique strategic value which Congress recog- 
nizes by excluding training costs from the $75 
million (sales and grants) limitation placed 
on hardware. The range of training activi- 
ties is comprehensive. At the upper level, 


5 Foreign Assistance Act (FAA) (as amended in 
1968), Secs. 504 (a), 620 (v); Foreign Military 
Sales Act (FMSA), Sec. 4. 

в Ibid., FAA, Sec. 620(s) and FMSA, Sec. 35. 

1 In common with many other observers of Latin 
American mores, we believe that “amistad” (friend- 
ship) is а very powerful factor toward effective 
joint achievement. ‘We do not support the desira- 
bility, and we reject the actuality, of “amistades” 
between “our” military and “theirs” designed to 
undercut democratic values. We have not seen 
this in our experience. 


ministers of defense and general officers visit 
the United States for meetings with key 
United States officers and orientation tours in 
the United States. Tours and briefings are 
also provided for officers of lesser rank on a 
group basis. The Chiefs of Staff of the Amer- 
ican Armies, Navies and Air Forces meet in 
an international conference held each year in 
а different country to address common prob- 
lems and to seek common solutions. When 
held in the United States, these conferences 
are MAP funded. Promising senior officers 
attend high level military schools in the United 
States. The most prestigious of these is the 
Inter-American Defense College in Washing- 
ton, D.G., which is a graduate level institu- 
tion for both United States and Latin Ameri- 
can officers and is on a par with the United 
States National War College. 

Latin American personnel receive training 
at other schools in the United States (in Eng- 
lish) or in the Canal Zone (in Spanish or 
Portuguese) covering a broad range of mili- 
tary subjects. 

In addition to the skills they teach, many 
of which are applicable to civil pursuits, the 
training programs create an international 
community of friends" and contribute to hemi- 
spheric cooperation and better understanding. 
The apolitical character of the United States 
military services has an impressive demonstra- 
tion effect on many Latin American students. 
When it is considered that, within the career 
spans of men still in uniform, our United 
States service schools have graduated over 
40,000 Latin American students, it becomes 
apparent that vast benefits have been derived 
from our training programs in terms of both 
skills and international friendships, 

Civic action, the third aspect of the United 
States Military Assistance Program, played a 
major role in the United States when the 
United States Army contributed to the open- 
ing and early development of the West. In 
Latin America, this same role is played by 
all of the services. The in-country United 
States Military Groups work hand in hand in 
this operation with USAID which assists in 
funding. Latin American army engineers 
span rivers and build roads into remote areas, 
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freeing farmers from isolation and bringing 
them into the pattern of national commerce. 
"They construct rural schools and dispensaries. 
The Latin American air forces and navies ad- 
vance the colonization of empty lands by 
means of transportation and technical assis- 
tance. They bring in and supply doctors and 
school teachers, and they maintain the linkage 
of supply essential to the support of new and 
remote communities. All of the armed ser- 
vices use their own facilities to teach skills and 
to provide the.services that advance the pace 
and broaden the front of social and economic 
progress. ‘Throughout the Latin American 
countries, the machinery, the skills and the 
personnel of the armed forces engaged in civic 
action projects represent very large organized 
contributions to the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Integral to any policy treatment of Latin 
America is the question of military interven- 
tion. Is intervention necessary and, if not, 
how can the United States maintain its own 
security in the event of hostile inroads within 
the Hemisphere? 

Current policy regarding intervention was 


8 Some Latin critics, of course, would count even 
the expression of an honest opinion by the United 
States Government related to its interests as a form 
of “intervention,” given the presence and prepon- 
derance of a great array of U. S. sociological influ- 
ences. See, also, the discussion of “imperialism” 
in Oliver, of. cit., pp. 525-26. 

9 The accurate characterization of “blown” clan- 
destine involvement, as at the Bay of Pigs, or—out- 
‘side the Americas—in the U-2 admission by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, is still unclear, lying as it does in 
what one distinguished American called “Һе under- 
world of international relations." A very hopeful 
aspect of the Bay of Pigs "military intervention" 
(if it is to be called that) is that the United States 
did not follow through, precisely because of a disin- 
clination to being publicly involved in a use of 
force now illicit under the United Nations Charter 
as well as within the norms of the Inter-American 
system. 

. 10 See the Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe 

Doctrine. 

11 And the political costs to the United States in 
the long memories of the sensitive Latin American 
peoples are very high. ‘These political costs are 
now payable at home, too. 

12 The “ultra- legalistic” refusals of certain Latin 
American countries to accept the concept of 
limited, evolutionary growth for the O.A.S. Charter 
puts the Inter-American system at a distinct disad- 


vantage in comparison to the capabilities (for ` 


effectiveness and for corrosive political adventur- 
ism) in the United Nations Organization. 
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first formulated in 1933 when, at the Seventh 
Inter-American Conference in Montevideo, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull accepted the 
principle of non-intervention. This policy 
was strengthened in 1936 at the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
when the United States subscribed without 
reservation to the Additional Protocol Rela- 
tive to Non-Intervention. This Protocol 
states, in part, that: 


The High Contracting Parties declare inadmis- 
sible the intervention of any one of them, di- 
rectly or indirectly, and for whatever reason, in 
the internal or external affairs of any other of 
the Parties, 


Evidence can be forwarded that the United 
States, in the years since 1963, has occasion- 
ally been guilty of non-military intervention® 
in the internal affairs of Latin American 
countries. Militarily, however, we have been 
faithful to our promise—almost.? 

The traditional motives for unilateral mili- 
tary intervention no longer apply. The heady 
arrogance of Manifest Destiny has subsided 
with United States maturity. The political 
and economic myopia of “Dollar Diplomacy” 
has been replaced by a more sensible policy. 
The self-appointed role of unilateral arbiter? 
in the internal power struggles of the Latin 
American countries expired with the realiza- 
tion that it was politically counterproductive. 
Time and adjustment to the experience and 
lessons of living with the Latin American 
countries have taught us that intervention un- 
ravels more than it. knits.™ 

Does this mean that we would never again, 
under any circumstances, intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of a sister republic of the Amer- 
icas? It is unlikely that we shall be con- 
fronted with such a unilateral decision. The 
accepted justification for intervention in the 
present era is the imminent danger of an ex- 
ternal Communist takeover of a besieged 
democratic government, and the United States 
is not alone in the view that such a threat to 
the Hemisphere warrants defense action. 
Effective instrumentalities for the full accep- 
tance of collective responsibilities for such 
action remain to be developed.!? 
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HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE 


In his embittered retirement, Simon Bolivar 
surveyed the wreckage of his dreams and com- 
pared the effort of organizing American states 
to the futility of “ploughing the sea.” Through 
blind eyes of stone, the Liberator now looks 
down on the delegates to the Organization of 
American States and the Inter-American De- 
fense Board as they contend with the same 
elusive problem. The Inter-American De- 
fense Board (I.A.D.B.) was formed in 1942, 
and seated in Washington, D.C., where it con- 
tinues today to meet in formal convention 
twice each month. The formation of the 
LA.D.B. was authorized by the Declaration 
of Havana (1940) which announced the prin- 
ciple of collective defense. Its functions, as 
subsequently defined by the O.A.S., charge it 
with “preparing as vigorously as possible, and 
keeping up to date, in close liaison with the 
governments through their respective delega- 
tions, the military planning of the common 
defense." 

The I.A.D.B. is not the Advisory Defense 
Council described in the O.A.S. Charter. 
Neither is it an institution of the O.A.S., al- 
though its operations are now funded under 
the budgetary provisions of the charter. It is 
a defense planning organization, responsive to 
but not part of the O.A.S. 15 18 active dele- 
gations (Costa Rica currently has no dele- 
gate) confer and vote on collective defense 
resolutions in consultation with their respec- 
tive governments, The delegates are high 
military officials of the national armed ser- 
vices. The board, however, cannot act on its 
approved resolutions. These are passed to 
the O.A.S., where they are available as guid- 
ance to the members and the organs of the 
О.А.5. as a basis for collective security action 
as needed. Logically, the defense planning 
documents of the J.A.D.B. would serve as the 
basis for the recommendations of the Advisory 
Defense Committee if it were convened. Аз 
a practical matter of need and convenience, 
it is probable that the board would serve as a 
subordinate staff and secretariat to the Ad- 

18 IADB Resolutions, Document T-309, prepared 


by the staff of the Inter-American Defense Board, 
Dec. 31, 1968. 


visory Defense Committee if security consid- 
erations were such as to confront the O.A.S. 
with defense problems requiring convention 
of the A.D.C. and extended consultation and 
planning. 

Of the 92 resolutions passed by the I.A.D.B. 
council of delegates since 19427? many are 
still awaiting approval by one or more of the 
member governments. Some deal with sensi- 
tive, complex or expensive matters such as in- 
telligence and standardization agreements. 
At the heart of all I.A.D.B. planning is, how- 
ever, the “General Military Plan for the De- 
fense of the Continent" which enjoys the 
unanimous approval of all nations represented 
on the board. 

The I.A.D.B. normally sends an invited 
observer to major military exercises and con- 
ferences concerned with Latin American se- 
curity. The board also supervises the Inter- 
American Defense College and provides cur- 
ricular guidance. Within such guidance, the 
college operates in academic freedom. 

Consistent with a general movement in the 
direction of collective security in Latin Amer- 
ica is CONDECA (Conference for the De- 
fense of Central America). The Central 
American countries have more in common 
than do most other regional segments of the 
Americas. Аз small nations occupying the 
same region, once a single state, they have a 
natural sense of kinship. None has the re- 
sources to contend with a serious security 
threat, and each would be deeply affected by 
the impact of a major military operation in 
the other. All are proximate to Cuba and 


(Continued on page 366) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CUBA: CASTRO AND COMMUNISM. 


Bv Амрвёѕ Suárez. (Cambridge: The 
M.I.T. Press, 1969, paper. 249 pages and 
index, $2.45.) 

Andrés Suárez, a Cuban now at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, has written a fascinating 
account of Fidel Castro's revolution. То 
a North American, the Alice in Wonder- 
land aspects of the events described in these 
pages are mind-boggling. The recurrent 
debate—was Castro a Communist during 
his Sierra Maestra days?—is effectively 
settled in these pages. Suárez also explains 
why Castro finally elected to become a 
Communist and describes Cuba’s relations 
with the U.S.S.R., China and the Latin 
American revolutionaries. 

Ernst Halperin has provided a thought- 
ful foreword. 


THE POLITICS OF WAR: THE WORLD 


AND UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
POLICY, 1943-1945. By GABRIEL 
Korko. (New York: Random House, 
1968. 626 pages, notes and index, $12.95.) 

Gabriel Kolko, Professor of History at 
the State University of New York at Buf- 
falo, is blunt to the point of rudeness. He 
tells it (as his students would say) “like it 
is’—or rather as he thinks it is. The book 
is at once obviously biased and very inter- 
esting. 

Kolko takes a fresh look at events during 
the later years of World War II; he sweeps 
across the map of Europe and Asia giving 
the back of his hand to all and sundry. 
His blows land rather more viciously on the 
political right and center than on the left. 
American policymakers, to Kolko, were 
either reactionary or stupid—and often 
both. The Communists were usually rea- 
sonable and always misunderstood. 

The reader who can read between, 
around and through the biases will gain 
some valuable insights from this book. 

О.Е.5. 
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A NEW FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 


UNITED STATES. By Hans J. Mor- 
GENTHAU. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1969. Preface, 244 pages and in- 
dex, $6.95.) 

Professor Morgenthau has written a co- 
gent plea for a foreign policy of common 
sense. He depicts the United States as the 
world’s most powerful nation, ready to fight 
against imperialist expansion (which he 
indicates we should do) and against dis- 
tasteful ideas (which he feels we should 
not and cannot do). 

“The only standard by which a sound 
foreign policy must be informed is not 
moral or philosophic opposition to commu- 
nism as such, but the bearing a particular 
communism in a particular country has 
upon the interests of the United States.” 

O.E.S. 


THIRTEEN DAYS: A MEMOIR OF THE 


CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS. Bv Ковквт 
Е. Kennepy. (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1969. 224 pages, documents 
and index, $5.50.) 

We are all indebted to Robert F. Ken- 
nedy for his account, published posthum- 
ously, of the T'hirteen Days of the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis. In the narrative, pre- 
sented simply, the drama heightens on each 
page. The cast is well-known, but the 
reader will be interested in Robert Ken- 
nedy’s description of the position and pre- 
scriptions of the participants, in the slim 
threads on which war and peace hung, and 
in the promise ended by an assassin’s bullet. 
This is a powerful book. No one con- 
cerned with survival in a nuclear age 
should miss it; no one who studies or 
writes of world politics can ignore its un- 
mistakable lesson: in an era harnessed to 
the incredible potential of technology, it 
is still man who disposes. 

Alvin Z. Rubinstein 
The University of Pennsylvania 
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The Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 


On August 30, 1947, at the Inter-American Defense Conference at Petrop- 
olis, Brazil, the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance was unan- 
imously approved by the 19 republics attending the Conference. This treaty 
established the basis for our subsequent military commitments to Latin America. 


Excerpts follow: 


ARTICLE 1 


The high contracting parties formally condemn 
war and undertake in their international relations 
not to resort to threat or use force in any manner 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Charter of 
the United Nations or of this treaty. 


ARTICLE 2 


Аз a consequence of the principle set forth in 
the preceding article, the high contracting parties 
undertake to submit every controversy which may 
arise between them to methods of peaceful settle- 
ment and endeavor to settle such controversies 
among themselves by means of procedures in force 
in the inter-American system before referring them 
to the General Assembly or the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. The high contracting parties agree that an 
armed attack by any states against an American 
state shall be considered as an attack against all 
the American states and consequently each one of 
the said contracting parties undertakes to assist in 
meeting the attack in exercise of the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense recognized 
by Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

2. On the request of the state or states directly 
attacked and until the decision of the organ of 
consultation of the inter-American system, each one 
of the contracting parties may determine immedi- 
ate measures which it may individually adopt in 
fulfillment of the obligation contained in the pre- 
ceding paragraph and in accordance with the 
principle of continental solidarity. The organ of 
consultation shall meet without delay for the pur- 
pose of examining these measures and agreeing 
upon measures of a collective character that should 
be adopted. 

3. The provisions of this article shall be applied 
in case of any armed attack which takes place 
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within the region described in Article 4 or within 
the territory of an American state. When an attack 
takes place outside the said areas the provisions of 
Article 6 shall be applied. 

4. 'The measures of self-defense provided under 
this article may be taken until the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations has taken measures neces- 
sary to maintain international peace and security. 

e ө е 
ARTICLE 6 


If the inviolability ог the integrity of the terri- 
tory or the sovereignty or political independence of 
any American state should be affected by an aggres- 
sion which is not an armed attack or by an intra- 
continental or extra-continental conflict, or by any 
other fact or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America, the organ of consultation shall 
meet immediately in order to agree on the mea- 
sures which must be taken in case of aggression to 
assist the victim of the aggression or, in any case, 
the measures which should be taken for the com- 
mon defense and for the maintenance of the peace 
and security of the continent. 


ARTICLE 7 


In the case of a conflict between two or more 
American states, without prejudice to the right of 
self defense in conformity with Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the high contract- 
ing parties, meeting in consultation, shall call upon 
the contending states to suspend hostilities and re- 
store matters to the status quo ante bellum, and 
shall take in addition all other necessary measures 
to re-establish or maintain inter-American peace 
and security and for the solution of the conflict 
by peaceful means. The rejection of the pacifying 
action will be considered in the determination of 
the aggressor and in the application of the mea- 
sures which the consultative meeting may agree 
upon. 

e ө e 
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THE LATIN AMERICAN 
MILITARY ELITE 


(Continued from page 354) 


A good criterion in distinguishing among 
the military elites involved in coups is the 
question of elections. The quick promise to 
call elections suggests that the military has 
taken over the government for political rea- 
sons, not because it feels that it can run the 
government better than civilians. Militarism 
is likely to be a predominant influence. The 
non-call of elections, as in the last coups in 
Brazil, Argentina, Peru and Panama, suggest 
that the military is interested in running the 
government and that elements of profes- 
sionalism are operative. Washington's usual 
insistence that military governments call elec- 
tions, based on the uncritical assumption that 
military governments ipso facto are undesir- 
able, plays into the hands of the militarists 
at the expense of the professionalists. 


U.S. POLICY AND MILITARY ELITES 


A structural discrepancy exists in the ad- 
ministration of United States foreign assis- 
tance to Latin America: one arm is civilian 
and the other is military. 

The Secretary of State is responsible for all 
foreign assistance programs, including mili- 
tary assistance programs (MAP). The re- 
sponsibility for non-military assistance to 
Latin America is delegated to the Agency for 
International Development (AID) in collab- 
oration with the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs and the Coordinator of the 
Alliance for Progress. Below these offices 15 
the Office of Development, Planning: and 
Programs, the actual coordinator of the ac- 
tivities of AID “desk men" and “in country” 
missions. 

The administration of MAP is put in 
charge of the Department of Defense, where 
operational responsibility is given to the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs (A.S.D./I.5.A.) 
and to the Joint Chiefs of Staff (J.C.S.). 
Previously, operational responsibility beneath 
LS.A. and J.C.S. was entrusted to the ser- 
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vice departments of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Since 1958, however, this operational 
responsibility for MAP has been given to re- 
gional Unified Commands. For Latin Amer- 
ica, operational responsibility is in the hands 
of the United States Southern. Command 
(USSOUTHCOM), based at Quarry Heights 
in the Panama Canal Zone, which gets tech- 
nical personnel and logistical support from 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

The last in the chain of command are 
the Military Assistance Advisor Groups 
(M.A.A.G.), which are stationed in indi- 
vidual Latin American countries. The US- 
SOUTHCOM serves as an intermediary be- 
tween M.A.A.G.’s and the Department of 
Defense. Its Commander in Chief is re- 
sponsible for the administration of MAP 
throughout Latin America and for supply- 
ing M.A.A.G.’s with mobile training teams, 
technical assistance and logistical support. 
USSOUTHCOM also runs the School of 
Americas, to train Latin American military 
personnel in the Panama Canal Zone. Its 
efforts are complemented in this respect by 
the United States Army-run schools at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, and Camp Gordon, 
Georgia. 

With the recognition, in the early 1960's, 
that internal subversion, and not external 
aggression, was the main threat to Latin 
America, United States military assistance in 
the area has come into line with the objec- 
tives of democratic government envisaged in 
the Alliance for Progress. ‘Thus, the support 
for military dictatorships, which was implicit 
in its original, monolithic emphasis on hemi- 
spheric security against external attack, has 
given way to new emphases on developing 
the civic action and counterinsurgency cap- 
abilities of Latin American militaries. Both 
are deemed to be ways of converting the 
military into an enlightened, progressive force 
while allowing it to be responsible for main- 
taining a stable environment in which demo- 
cratic government can function. Hence, 
military. assistance is supposed to dovetail 
with the efforts of AID teams. 

Despite this apparent congruity, the fact 


remains that United States foreign assistance 
LI 


to Latin America is administered- by two 
operationally different mechanisms which 
have their own respective constituent elites 
in the Latin American countries. Thus, the 
M.A.A.G/s remain in touch мі United 
States-trained and-subsidized military elites 
while the AID teams remain in touch with 
the United States-subsidized civilian elites. 
Under local conditions of political stress, 
there are no guarantees that these military 
elites will remain loyal to the civilian gov- 
ernment. 

As previously noted, their stakes in pro- 
fessionalism do not necessarily strengthen 
their loyalties in that direction. On the con- 
trary, they may be in the forefront of a move- 
ment to take over the government. Know- 
ing that the United States Embassy and the 
AID team will be opposed, these military 
elites can nevertheless hope that their contacts 
with the M.A.A.G. mission will prevent 
United States aid from being cut off in the 
event of a coup. 

A final, general observation can be made. 
United States military assistance may not 
only show itself in the conflicts between civil- 
ian and military elites, but in countries hav- 
ing larger military establishments, it may add 
another dimension to the conflicts caused by 
professionalism inside the military itself. If 
the United States subsidies contribute to the 
formation of new professional elites, non: 
professional groups will be able to oppose 
them on the grounds of nationalism, which 
has a strong basis in Latin American mili- 
taries. 

The reaction of these “nationalistic” 
groups will become acute as United States 
military assistance is diverted from “prestige” 
military hardware, which is their stock in 
trade, toward the professional groups in the 
military. This reaction can take the form of 
abrupt demands upon the civilian executive 
to give military allotments for the purchase 
of “prestige” hardware, in order to compen- 
sate for the diversion of United States mili- 
tary assistance funds. In short, United States 
military assistance may tend to aggravate the 
tendency of professionalism to create dis- 
crepant elites inside the military. 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR | 


(Continued from page 332) 


Japan’s alignment with Germany and Italy 
exposed the Panama Canal’s Pacific 
approaches to potential danger. At first, the 
Latins rebuffed demands for base facilities, 
but after Pearl Harbor and the advent of 
Lend Lease, resistance melted. Ву 1942, 
Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, Panama and Ecuador 
had provided bases, causing one pundit to 
suggest that while Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, the United States dis- 
covered Latin America in 1942,15 

In its quest for security against the virus of 
Axis “isms,” the United States embraced sev- 
eral of the twentieth century’s most venal 
dictators. Lest he become “a victim of to- 
talitarian influences,” Fulgencio Batista was 
invited to Washington where Roosevelt, Hull 
and others lavished attention on him. There 
the Cuban strong-man promised to “cling to 
democratic principles.” When President 
Somoza of Nicaragua arrived in Washington 
in 1939, Roosevelt himself went to Union 
Station to greet the visiting dignitary, for 
whom a military parade was held. A year 
later, the red carpet was rolled out for Gen- 
eral Trujillo, the Dominican despot, whose 
ventures included bribery, murder and graft. 
Although the President also welcomed demo- 
cratic leaders to the White House, the abrazos 
tendered Batista, Somoza and Trujillo sug- 
gested that the United States government was 
allergic only to European and Asian totali- 
tarianism, and Haya de la Torre barbed 
Roosevelt as “The Good Neighbor of tyrants.” 
The truth was that the Axis dictators posed 
a menace to the United States; the strutting 
generals of the Hemisphere did not. 

The Good Neighbor policy succeeded with 
flying colors in attaining its principal objec- 
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.tive: the promotion of immediate United 


States economic and security interests. De- 
(Continued on page 370) 


14 Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of 
the American People (7th ed.; New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Crofts, 1964), p. 753. 

15 Wood, op. cit., p. 117. 
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THE CONCEPT OF 
HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 361) 
recognize that the subversion agents and guer- 
rilla forces of communism respect borders only 
as sanctuaries. 

CONDEZCA is new on the defense organi- 
zational scene, having first been formed in 
1964, Its progress has been rapid and espe- 
cially well directed. It operates with an in- 
ternational military staff, seated in Guatemala 
City. It plans and holds regular field and 
command post exercises which are resulting 
in ever smoother and more effective coopera- 
tion. 

The Central American states are not the 
only Latin American states that participate in 
combined military exercises. There are, peri- 
odically, large-scale maneuver-type operations 
held in Latin America in which the United 
States and the Latin American countries co- 
operate in the planning and execution phases. 


OBSTACLES TO HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE 


A permanent Inter-American Peace Force 
(LA.P.F.) would, by any name, be a NATO- 
type military organization. The attitude of 
Congress with regard to such a security body 
is expressed as follows: 

It is the sense of Congress that an important 
contribution toward peace would be made by the 
establishment under the Organization of Ameri- 
can States of an international military force.14 

"The sense of Congress in this matter is not 
easy to implement. It is generally agreed, in 
principle, that the concept of a permanent 
inter-American military organization, pat- 
terned on the military arm of NATO, has 
merit. There are, however, impediments 
that retard its formation. 

In our security relationships with the Latin 
American nations, the United States observes 
the principles of partnership. Combined ex- 


ercise planning, for example, is accomplished’ 


by international military staffs wherein each 
participating nation is responsible for some 
key phase. 


14 FAA, as amended, 1961, Sec. 501, (Policy 
Statement). 


Command in exercise play may reside with 
any country. ‘The Inter-American Peace 
Force (LA.P.F.) in the Dominican Republic 
was under Brazilian command, giving evi- 
dence that in a genuine emergency situation 
the United States will subordinate its military 
forces to the principle of collective defense. 
Our search for partnership rather than domi- 
nance is also apparent in rotational confer- 
ences of the armies, navies and air forces, 
where agendas and resolutions are a function 
of majority, as they are on the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board. 

A permanent Inter-American military force 
would entail the commitment of member na- 
tions to provide military elements. There are 
hazards to this. Force contributions would in- 
volve national commitments of readiness, i.e., 
personnel levels, plus training and equipment 
standards. The member nations would be 
subject to participation in costly LA.P.F. 
exercises. This could lead to an increased 
and possibly precarious dependence on addi- 
tional United States military assistance. 

The O.A.S. responded to the wishes of the 
United States Congress in the case of the 1965 
Dominican Republic disturbance. It ap- 
proved an I.A.P.F. under Brazilian command. 
Paraguay, Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Brazil and the United States furnished mili- 
tary contingents. The force was disbanded 
in 1966 after it had succeeded in restoring 
peace and had made possible the election of 
a democratic government. A United States 
effort to preserve the LA.P.F. concept for 
other possible contingencies met with failure. 

In the earlier Guban military crisis, the 
О.А.5., in a provisional Organ of Consulta- 
tion, invoked articles six and eight of the Rio 
Treaty, thus notifying the Soviet Union that 
the Americas agreed unanimously that the 
emplacement of offensive weapons in Cuba 
was an act of aggression. Positive military 
measures were undertaken by countries in 
South and Central America. The courage 
and determination reflected by this collective 
response combine with the Dominican Re- 
public example to prove that common de- 
fense is a real and substantial principle in the 
Amcrican community. 


Even so, a permanent LA.P.F. is not an 

early probability. The overwhelming military 
preeminence of the United States cannot be 
ignored in a consideration of the command 
structure of such force. Obviously the United 
States capability to provide the essential 
. military sophistication to an effective force 
would suggest a powerful United States voice 
in any command arrangement. The United 
States has, in addition, the only long-line com- 
munications capability adequate to exercise 
command and control over the multinational 
military force. 

These factors place the Latin American na- 
tions in a disadvantageous position in seeking 
to support a contention that command of an 
L.A.P.F. should reside with any country other 
than the United States. 

Nonetheless, the concept of collective secu- 

rity remains alive and progress continues, In 
the years since World War II, both Latin 
America and the United States have moved 
ahead in this field with a degree of speed and 
success that would have been viewed as in- 
credible by the diplomats and generals of 
` 1930. Despite the ups and downs of inter- 
national courtships, the United States and 
Latin America recognize that their common 
security lies in common defense. 








MILITARY COMMITMENTS IN 
LATIN AMERICA: 1960—1968 


(Continued from page 351) 


(for example, such expenditures total 55 per 
cent in the U.S., 24 per cent in France and 
13 per cent in Latin America), and that some 
military governments are really forces for 
stability and democracy. 

But Congress, which in the past barely 
blinked at defense budgets, had become skep- 
tical of this contention by 1968. Why, some 
congressmen asked, was it necessary for Chile 
(which has one of the more enlightened gov- 
ernments in Latin America) to purchase $21 
million in British aircraft while spending only 

5 For statistics and analyses of U.S. military аѕ- 
sistance to Latin America, see Simon Hanson, “The 
Alliance for Progress: the Sixth Year—the Mili- 


tary,” Inter-American Economic Affairs, Winter, 
1968, pp. 75-91. 
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$8.6 million on education; or for Peru to buy 
about $26 million worth of British and French 
planes while reports showed that the average 
Peruvian caloric intake was well below nor- 
mal; or for Brazil to ask for $30 million to 
$50 million for planes when 60 per cent of the 
population was illiterate? 

There is, of course, an inherent fallacy in 
the argument of some critics of United States 
military policy in Latin America. The 
United States, they argue, is directly to blame 
for the failure of democracy, the resurgence 
of militarism and the tragedy of the Alliance 
for Progress. In fact, the hard realities are 
that totalitarianism, militarism and social and 
economic stagnation persist despite our vig- 
orous application of resources. The tragedy 
of the Kennedy-Johnson policies in Latin 
America, which in many ways struck out 
boldly and imaginatively against the status 
quo, is that the troubles of the rest of the 
Hemisphere are too entrenched and too per- 
vasive to be removed overnight. 








THE U.S. IN LATIN AMERICA 
TO 1933 


(Continued from page 326) 


The deep interventions in Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic and the conflicts with 
Mexicans took place during the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson. At first sight this 
seems most surprising, for Wilson had been 
highly critical of the big stick and dollar 
diplomacy of his Republican predecessors, 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard 
Taft. In his notable Mobile Address of 1913 
he had made a strong bid for Latin American 
confidence and friendship, with assurances 
that the United States would henceforth treat 
Latin Americans as equals and respect their 
sovereignty. Moreover, in the years in which 
the deepest interventions began, Wilson was 
trying to persuade the Latin Americans to 
join the United States in adopting his Pan 
American Pact, a rudimentary regional se- 
curity arrangement providing, among other 
things, for reciprocal guarantees of the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the signa- 
tories. Only Latin American opposition, 


\ 
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principally from Chile, prevented its adop- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, Wilson's apparent inconsis- 
tency was understandable. Even more than 
. most United States leaders at that time, he 
had a sense of his country's “civilizing mis- 
sion"; he particularly wanted to “teach the 
Latin Americans to elect good governments"; 
and Haiti and the Dominican Republic, close 
to the United States and strategically impor- 
tant to it, seemed from their history to be par- 
ticularly in need of such instruction. A major 
feature of both interventions was the estab- 
lishment of a constabulary or national police 
force trained by the United States military to 
create a favorable environment for good gov- 
ernment by promoting domestic peace and 
stability. (Out of the Dominican constabu- 
lary, incidentally, emerged Rafael Leónidas 
Trujillo, that country’s dictator from 1930 
to 1961.) 

In each case, too, special factors helped to 
explain the intervention. In the Dominican 
case, for example, the very limited fiscal inter- 
vention of 1905 broadened over the years by 
a seemingly inexorable process that reached 
its natural culmination in 1916. World War 
I had begun in 1914 and these two interven- 
tions were due in some measure to consider- 
ations of national security. Pro-Germans 
-were active in both countries and it was feared 
that the German government might try to 
establish submarine bases in their ports. Ap- 
propriately, the United States interventions 
were administered by the Navy and policed 
by its land force, the Marines. Hence Haiti’s 
new constitution of 1918 was drafted by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; at any rate, he later said he drafted 
it, boasting that it was “a pretty good consti- 
tution.” 

In the postwar reaction of the 1920's, 
United States military involvement in Latin 
America was checked and somewhat reduced, 
though not completely ended. In the presi- 
dential campaign of 1920 the successful Re- 
publican candidate, Warren G. Harding, 
promised there would be no more “unwar- 
ranted interference in the domestic affairs 
of the little republics of the Western Hemi- 
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sphere.” Only in the Dominican- Republic 
was the promise fully kept. There the mili- 
tary occupation came to an end in 1924. In 
Haiti, it continued for another ten years. In 
Nicaragua, the Marines were withdrawn 
briefly, only to be sent back in the face of 
new disturbances and the alleged threat of 
Communist subversion operating from Mex- 
ico. Yet at the end of the decade it was 
clear that the tide of intervention had begun 
to recede. Herbert Hoover's administration 
(1929-1933) planned and began the elimina- 
tion of armed intervention completed by 
Franklin Roosevelt under the aegis of the 
Good Neighbor policy. 

Why this reversal? The main reason seems 
to be that from the end of World War I to 
the rise of Adolph Hitler and the formation 
of the Axis in the 1930's, the United States 
faced no foreign threat to its security in Latin 
America and indeed had no serious rival 
there. Germany, which had loomed large 
both as a rival and as a threat from the turn 
of the century to World War I, lost not only 
that war but her army and navy as well and 
remained a military cipher throughout the 
1920's. The only potentially serious rival, 
Great Britain, was still deferring to the United 
States where Hemisphere security was con- 
cerned, although she kept and even increased 
her economic stake in Latin America. Ас- 
cordingly, at the Washington Conference of 
1921-1922, Great Britain joined with the 
United States and the other principal naval 
powers of the world in adopting a treaty under 
which sea power—long a British monopoly— 
was divided on a regional basis, with the West-. 
ern Hemisphere region allocated to the United 
States. Moreover, in its primary defense 
zone, the Caribbean, the United States had 
two bastions of strength: the completed 
(1914) and fortified Panama Canal Zone at 
one end, and the Guantánamo naval base at 
the other; and it had a navy second to none. 

For these and other reasons the United 
States in the 1920's was so secure in the West- 
ern Hemisphere that it no longer felt the need 
to intervene by force in the countries to the 
south for its. own security. It was also in- 
creasingly disillusioned with the results of its 


interventions as a “civilizing mission," for 
they seemed to be doing more harm than 
good. Moreover, they were a form of military 
involvement that implied commitment—a 
commitment to protect the countries inter- 
vened in. As ап escape from these embarrass- 
ments, the United States at last came to ac- 
cept the inter-American rule of noninterven- 
tion long sought by the Latin Americans. But 
hardly had it done so, in December, 1933, 
when—most unexpectedlp—a grave new 
threat to Hemisphere security began to emerge, 
mainly from the rearmed and aggressive Ger- 
many of Hitler. In meeting the new threat 
in new ways and through new channels, the 
United States found it necessary to make un- 
precedented commitments, which led, in 
World War II, to a larger military involve- 
ment in Latin America than ever before. 








THE EARLY COLD WAR PERIOD 
(Continued from page 345) 


This accumulated resentment was vented 
against Vice President Richard Nixon during 
his good will tour of eight South American 
nations in April and May, 1958. The Ameri- 
can people and the government were shocked 
when Nixon was spat upon in Lima and when 
his motorcade was attacked by an irate mob 
in Caracas. ! 

In a real sense, the violence displayed to- 
ward Vice President Nixon accomplished 
more than all the polished rhetoric of Latin 
American orators at inter-American meetings 
in the previous decade. While the “agonizing 
reappraisal” of its position in Latin America 
brought no abrupt reversal of policy, the 
United States government did begin, soon 
and seriously, to reexamine Latin American 
proposals for solutions to Hemisphere prob- 
lems. Within a few months Milton Eisen- 
hower was sent as a presidential emissary to 
solicit the views of Central American leaders, 
and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
visited Brazil to discuss President Juscelino 
Kubitschek’s Operation Pan America, which 
inspired the Alliance for Progress. The 
United States was moving progressively closer 
to the Latin American position. This was 
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demonstrated in September, 1958, at an in- 
formal gathering of Hemisphere foreign 
ministers in Washington, when it was decided 
to give the Organization of American States 
responsibility, through a new Committee of 
Twenty-One, to elaborate plans for broad 
economic and social development through- 
out Latin America. The United States, more- 
over, withdrew its objections to a new lending 
agency, which was chartered the following 
year and began operations as the Inter- 
American Development Bank late in 1960. 
During the last two and one-half years of 


: the Eisenhower administration there were fre- 


quent inter-American meetings to plan and 
execute measures for economic cooperation. 
The most significant of these was the meeting 
of the Committee of Twenty-One at Bogotá 
in September, 1960. Its principal document, 
the Act of Bogotá, called for а concerted 
attack on the economic and social causes of 
underdevelopment, and provided for sub- 
stantial economic assistance through the Inter- 
American Development Bank to countries 
wiling to enact meaningful economic and 
social reforms. The United States pledged 
an initial $500 million to underwrite the pro- 
gram—the same sum mentioned at Bogota 
12 years earlier. The impact of the offer was 
offset by congressional delay in appropriating 
the authorized funds. Nonetheless, after 
years of fruitless and acrimonious disagree- 
ment over economic policies, the United 
States and Latin America had achieved a 
broad consensus and a note of optimism that 
would soon be expressed in the Alliance for 
Progress. 

But while economic relations were im- 
proving, political crises in the Caribbean in 
the late 1950’s exposed the limitations of the 
Hemisphere security system and the contra- 
dictions between equally binding obligations 
assumed by the American republics. Situa- 
tions that appeared clearly to call for collec- 
tive action to resist the advance of commu- 
nism were vigorously opposed on the grounds 
that collective action would violate the prin- 
ciples of non-intervention and the right of 
the people of each country freely to determine 
their form of government. Appeals for con- 
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certed efforts against right-wing dictatorships 
to defend human rights and the principle of 
representative democracy ran counter to the 
principle of non-intervention and the long- 
standing Hemisphere agreement to recognize 
de facto regimes regardless of the manner in 
which they acquired and exercised power. 

Within months after seizing power in 1959, 
the Castro government sponsored or per- 
mitted attacks on four neighboring republics 
(Panama, Haiti, the Dominican Republic and 
Nicaragua) by revolutionaries armed and 
. trained in Cuba.’ All failed, but the situation 
could not be ignored. To deal with the un- 
rest in the Caribbean, the Fifth Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers was: convoked in Santiago, 
Chile, August 12-18, 1959. The meeting 
produced one of the loftiest statements yet 
devised in praise of representative democracy, 
and issued a condemnation of dictatorships, 
but authorized no action to reprimand viola- 
tors of the rules of the inter-American com- 
munity. 

In view of the rapid conversion of Cuba 
into a police state and its open alignment with 
the Soviet Union, the United States sought 
inter-American action to deal with this threat 
to Hemisphere security. At the same time 
Dominican-Venezuelan relations deteriorated 
further, and were climaxed by the Dominican- 
sponsored attempt on the life of President 
Romulo Betancourt in June, 1960. In these 
circumstances the American governments 
agreed to hold two successive Meetings of 
Foreign Ministers, the Sixth and Seventh, at 
San José, Costa Rica, in August, 

The Sixth Meeting condemned the Domini- 
can Republic for aggression and intervention 
in Venezuela and, for the first time, approved 
sanctions against the aggressor, in this case 
severing diplomatic relations and suspending 
all trade in arms. The Seventh Meeting de- 
nounced the intervention of international 
communism in the Hemisphere, but voted no 
sanctions and did not specify Cuba in its final 
resolution. 

In effect, Castro was given a free hand and 
the United States was reminded that no inter- 
American agreement is ever stronger than the 
will of the American republics to enforce it. 


In 1960, the American republics were willing 
to invoke the Rio Treaty against a tyranny 
of the right, but a majority of the Latin 
American governments refused to recognize a 
tyranny of the left as a threat to the security 
of the Hemisphere. The machinery for inter- 
American cooperation in the common in- 
terest existed, but obviously it could not be 
relied upon always to protect the national 
security of the United States. 








THE ERA OF THE 
GOOD NEIGHBOR 
(Continued from page 365) 
spite several oil disputes and the renunciation 
of armed intervention to protect private firms, 
United States investors found manifold op- 
portunities in Latin America. Moreover, 
reciprocal tariff reductions and  Export- 
Import Bank credits stimulated North-South 
commerce. Vital raw materials flowed to 
the United States from Latin America follow- 

ing the outbreak of World War II. 

At the same time, political advantages 
accrued to Washington in return for un- 
equivocal abandonment of military interven- 
tion and liberalized trade policies. Whereas 
only eight Latin American nations declared 
war on the central powers in 1917-1919 and 
none dispatched troops to Europe, the situa- 
tion would change radically during World 
War II. 

Though it advanced United States interests 
to speak, temporarily at least, of the “equality 
of American states and multilateral policy- 
making,” no institutions developed to achieve 
these goals. Decisions emanated from Wash- 
ington, and Uncle Sam remained a Gulliver 
amid the Latin Lilliputians. Nor was atten- 
tion focused on the interrial problems beset- 
ting each hemispheric state—gross income 
inequities, feudalistic social structures, lop- 
sided development, predatory militarism. 
While promoting American exports and se- 
curity, good neighborism served to freeze the 
socio-economic, political status quo. Despite 
its immediate success, it is difficult to per- 
ceive enduring contributions of the policy to 
inter-American relations or to conditions in 
the hemispheric republics. 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of April, 1969, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Asian Development Bank 

Apr. 13—It is reported that, at a meeting in 
Sydney, Australia, the bank's international 
board of governors decided to increase the 
amount available for “soft” loans to needy 
nations over a long term at lower interest 
rates, | 


Disarmament 


Apr. 8—The acting U.S. representative, 
Adrian A. Fisher, submits a proposal to the 
17-nation disarmament conference in Gen- 
eva, giving the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in Vienna complete respon- 
sibility for checking U.S. and Soviet com- 
pliance: with a cut-off in the production of 
nuclear materials for weapons. 


International Monetary Crisis 
(See also France) 

Apr. 23—For the second day, the French 
franc falls to 4.970 francs to the dollar, the 
unofficial intervention rate set by the Bank 
of France. The French central bank uses 
its dollar reserves to defend the franc. 


Latin America 
(See also Cuba) 


Apr. 14In an address to delegates at the 
13th meeting of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, in 
Lima, Peruvian President Juan Velasco 
Alvardo asks for Latin-American solidarity 
with Peru in her dispute with the U.S. over 
the expropriation of the International Pe- 
troleum Company. 

Apr. 22—In a statement to the board of gov- 
ernors of the Inter-American Development 
Bank at its 10th annual meeting, in Guate- 
mala, Felipe Herrera, president of the 
Bank, declares that the industrialized coun- 
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tries are displaying a lack of solidarity in 
their trade policies and a sense of discour- 
agement in their aid programs to under- 
developed countries. 

Apr. 23—In Brasilia, the foreign ministers 
of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay and 
Uruguay sign a treaty for the joint develop- 
ment of the basin of the Rio de la Plata. 

The Peruvian delegate to the meeting of 
the board of governors of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank calls for an end of 
U.S. veto power over loans made from the 
Inter-American Bank's Fund for Special 
Operations. 


Middle East Crisis 


Apr. 8—The chief delegates to the U.N. from 
the U.S., the Soviet Union, Britain and 
France meet for the second time to discuss 
the Middle East crisis. They first met 
April 3. E^ 

An Israeli Army spokesman announces 
that Arab commandos have fired rockets 
into the Israeli port of Elath from the Jor- 
danian town of Aqaba. 

Israeli planes strike in retaliation against 
Aqaba; 8 civilians are reported to have 
been killed. 

Apr. 10—Jordan’s King Hussein, in the U.S., 
addresses the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington. Declaring that he speaks for him- 
self and for U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Hussein pledges freedom of naviga- 
tion for every nation through the Suez 
Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. His 6-point 
peace program, embodying the major points 
of the U.N. resolution of November, 1967, 
is contingent on Israeli withdrawal from 
all occupied territory. 

Apr. 11—According to The New York Times, 
Israeli: officials describe King Hussein’s 
peace proposal as propaganda. 

Apr. 12—Al Ahram (a Cairo newspaper gen- 
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erally expressing the official view) publishes 
an article repudiating Hussein's statement 
that Israel would enjoy free passage 
through the Suez Canal following a Middle 
East settlement. 

Apr. 14—King Hussein meets separately with 
the Big Four powers' chief delegates to the 
U.N. The delegates later hold talks on the 
Middle East crisis. 

Apr. 16—For the 9th consecutive day, Israeli 
and Egyptian forces fire at each other along 
the Suez Canal. 

Apr. 19—The New York Times reports that 
U.A.R. military communiqués have rec- 
ently indicated that long-range artillery, 
supplied by the U.S.S.R., has been placed 
in position along the Suez Canal. 

Apr. 20—Israeli officials report that yesterday 
U.A.R. commandos crossed to the Israeli- 
held eastern bank of the Suez Canal where 
they clashed with Israeli soldiers. 

Apr. 21—Israeli planes, artillery and tanks 
attack Iraqi and Jordanian artillery em- 
placements in northern Jordan and the 
Jordan River valley. 

Apr. 22—U.N. Secretary General U Thant, 
in a report to the Security Council, states 
that Israel and the U.A.R. are engaged in 
“a virtual state of active war," and “that 
the Security Council cease-fire has become 
almost totally ineffective in the Suez Canal 
sector... ." 

Apr. 23—Mohammed Н. elZayyat, chief 
U.A.R. spokesman, announces the U.A.R.’s 
repudiation of the Security Council cease- 
fire agreement ending the June, 1967, war. 

The Israeli government, in a note to U 
Thant, appeals to the Security Council to 
compel the U.A.R. to respect the 1967 
cease-fire agreement. 

Apr. 25—From Cairo, it is reported that the 
U.A.R. is protesting the cease-fire line 
along the east and west banks of the Suez 
Canal; the U.A.R. insists that Israeli forces 
had not advanced to the eastern bank of 
the Canal when the U.N. Security Council 
adopted the cease-fire resolution in 1967. 

Apr. 30— Israeli commandos attack power 
lines and bridges on the Nile River in 
U.A.R. territory. Israeli Premier Golda 
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Meir's office issues an official announce- 
ment that the raid was staged “to remind 
the Egyptian authorities of their responsi- 
bility for violating the cease-fire agree- 
ment... .” 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 
(See also Canada) 


Apr. 10—At a formal ceremonf"to mark the 
20th anniversary of the signing of the 
NATO treaty, U.S. President Richard 
Nixon reminds delegates that the tensions 
of the past 20 years were not due to “super- 
ficial misunderstandings.” Yet, he con- 
tinues, NATO could relax its defensive pos- 
ture if world conditions should change. 

Apr. 11—NATO foreign ministers, conclud- 
ing a 2-day meeting, issue а communiqué 
affirming the need to maintain NATO's 
military defenses and authorizing the North 
Atlantic Council, NATO's executive body, 
"to explore with the Soviet Union and the 
other countries of Eastern Europe which 
concrete issues best lend themselves to fruit- 
ful negotiation and an early resolution." 
The statement is interpreted as a response 
to last month's bid by the Warsaw Pact 
powers for an East-West conference. 


Organization of African Unity 
Apr. 18—A series of meetings on the Nigerian 
civil war opens in Monrovia, Liberia. 


Southeast Asia 

Apr. 3—An 8-nation Ministerial Conference 
for Economic Development of Southeast 
Asia opens in Bangkok, Thailand. 


United Nations 
(See also Middle East) 

Apr. I—The Security Council approves (11 
to 0 with 4 abstentions) a resolution con- 
demning Israel for her March 26 attack 
on the Jordanian town of Salt. 

Apr. 17—The President of the U.N. General 
Assembly, Emilio Arenales, dies. 

Apr. 18—It is reported that in separate notes, 
Britain, France and the U.S. have told 
U Thant that the U.N. must institute eco- 


nomies if they are to continue paying the 
U.N's bills. 


War in Vietnam 


Apr. 3—The New York Times publishes а 
report listing the total number of U.S. 
servicemen killed in Vietnam since the first 
U.S. fatality on December 22, 1961. The 
toll is 33,641 men, which is higher than the 
Korean war combat death toll. 

U.S. Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird, in a television interview, discloses 
that private talks on ending the Vietnam 
war have shown “some sign of progress.” 

Apr. 9—In the 7th attack on Saigon since 
the enemy offensive began on February 
22, 1969, 4 giant rockets are fired into the 
outskirts of Saigon. 

Apr. 10—In Paris, the U.S., South Vietnam, 
North Vietnam, and the N.L.F. hold their 
12th plenary session of the peace talks. 

Apr. 11—With the enemy offensive in its 
7th week, Allied commanders report that 
last night the enemy struck at 45 military 
and civilian targets in South Vietnam. 

Apr. 17—The New York Times reports that 
U.S. military leaders in South Vietnam 
believe that their arguments against a cut- 
back in the conduct of the war have pre- 
vailed with officials in the Nixon adminis- 
tration. 

Apr. 18—At a news conference, U.S. Presi- 
dent Nixon asserts that the chances for 
peace in Vietnam have improved “signifi- 
cantly’ because South Vietnam is now 
stronger politically and militarily. He re- 
ports that he has not and will not order 
“any reduction of our own activities’ in 
Vietnam. 

Apr. 19—The South Vietnamese Air Force 
receives a squadron of 20 jet fighter-bomb- 
ers from the U.S. 

Apr. 23—In Washington, informed sources 
report that the Paris peace talks have made 


no progress since President Nguyen Van, 


Thieu offered to meet secretly with the Na- 
tional Liberation Front and North Viet- 
nam; no secret direct talks have taken 
place. 

Apr. 25—U.S. B-52’s drop 3,000 tons of 
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bombs on the South Vietnam border area 
near Cambodia. 


ARGENTINA 


Apr. 23—One policeman is killed and 2 are 
wounded when federal police investigating 
a wave of terrorism raid an apartment in 
Buenos Aires. After the raid, more than 
100 Peroniss and other suspects are 
arrested. 


BOLIVIA 


Apr. 27— President René Barrientos Ortuño 
is killed in a helicopter crash. Vice Presi- 
dent Luis Adolfo Siles Salines is sworn in as 
his successor, to serve until the 1970 elec- 
tions. 


CAMBODIA 


Apr. 16—At a news conference in Pnompenh, 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, chief of state 
of Cambodia, says that the U.S. has form- 
all promised to recognize Cambodia’s 
boundaries and neutrality, and that talks 
will soon begin to prepare for resumption 
of diplomatic relations between the 2 states, 
broken off by Cambodia in May, 1965. 

Apr. 30—At a news conference, Sihanouk 
rejects the U.S. initiative directed toward 
restoring relations between the 2 states. 


CANADA 


Apr. 3—Canada will begin a phased reduc- 
tion of her armed forces in NATO at the 
end of 1969, according to Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau. Canada now has 
10,000 troops stationed at 2 bases in West 
Germany. 

Apr. 10—Mitchell Sharp, Secretary of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, announces that Canada and 
Communist China will open substantive 
talks leading to an exchange of diplomatic 
recognition. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


Apr. 12—An attempted coup by army officers 
is foiled and its leaders are sentenced to 
death. President Jean Bedel Bokassa an- 
nounces a series of arrests and a shakeup 
of the army leadership. 
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Apr. 13—Health Minister Alexandre Banza 
is executed for his role in the attempted 
coup against the government. 


CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 
‘(See also U.S.S.R.) 


Apr. 1—The first meeting of the Chinese 
Communist party congress to be held since 
1958 is convened in Peking. 

Apr. 12—The Central Committee is enlarged 
to 99 members, and the standing committee 
is enlarged to 22. Many of the new mem- 
bers are university-trained specialists and 
technicians. 

Apr. 14—А new charter adopted by the Com- 
munist Party Congress names Defense 
Minister Lin Piao as heir to Mao Tse-tung. 

Apr. 28— The first session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party to meet 
after the 9th party congress closed April 
24 elects a 21-man politburo and a stand- 
ing committee of 5. 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Nationalist) 


Apr. 8—The Kuomintang party unanimously 
reelects President Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang 
has been President since 1938. 


CUBA 


Apr. 5—Cuba begins a month-long labor 
mobilization to speed the 1969 sugar har- 
vest. Over 500,000 city workers, students, 
soldiers and housewives are scheduled to 
be sent to the fields. 

The Havana radio announces that El 
Mundo, Cuba's oldest newspaper, ceased 
publication today; its employees will be 
transferred to Granma, the official publica- 
tion of the Communist party. 

Apr. 11—In an editorial, Granma charges 
that “Yankee reactionary newspapers" are 
*waging a campaign of provocation against 
Cuba" aimed at "creating difficulties in 
the functioning of the Cuban mission at 
the United Nations" The charge repre- 
sents Cuba's first reaction to reports in the 
New York press that the U.S. government 
has denied reentry visas to 2 members of 
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the 17-man Cuban mission to the U.N. 
and that 5 other Cuban diplomats may 
not be allowed to return if they leave the 
US. 

Apr. 23—Spain delivers 27 more shrimp 
boats to Cuba, bringing to 74 the number 
of boats delivered under a contract which 
calls for 90 vessels. | 

Apr. 26—In a press interview in Lima, Peru, 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, the Cuban dele- 
gate to the United Nations Latin American 
economic conference in Lima, declares that 
Cuba is not interested in an agreement or 
contract with the U.S., and expresses little 
interest in restoring relations with the na- 
tions of Latin America. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Apr. 3—Communist party leader Alexander 
Dubcek warns the Czech people of "tragic 
consequences" if anti-Soviet violence con- 
tinues. 

Apr. 7—Following Soviet orders, new security 
restrictions are imposed in Prague. 

Apr. 8—A decision by the Presidium of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party to punish 
journalists who publish articles at variance 

¢ with party policy is announced. 

Apr. 11—Slovak Communist party leader 
Gustav Husak attacks party leaders for per- 
mitting “antisocialist forces free scope in 
public life.” 

Apr. 13—According to an announcement by 
the Czechoslovak defense ministry, Czecho- 
slovak troops will join with Warsaw Pact 
forces in maneuvers. 

Арг. 16—A group of pro-Soviet conservatives 
is absolved of treachery and collaboration 
in the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in August, 1968. 

Apr. 17—Under pressure from pro-Soviet 
forces, the Communist party's Central Com- 
mittee removes Alexander Dubcek as First 
Secretary and gives the post to Gustav 
Husak. 

Apr. 18—New party leader Gustav Husak 
warns “counter-revolutionaries” that he will 
brook no resistance to party decisions. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Apr. 21—President Joaquin Balaguer dis- 


misses 2 members of his cabinet to satisfy 
opposition demands: General Braulio Al- 
varez Sanchez, national police chief, criti- 
cized for his handling of street terrorists, 
and Luis Alfredo Duverge Mejia, Educa- 
tion Secretary, criticized by student groups. 


FRANCE 
(See also Intl, Monetary Grisis) 

Арг. 10—The Bank of France announces а 
further decline in gold and currency re- 
serves. Over-all losses for the week ending 
April 3 totaled $9.5 million. 

In a 50-minute television broadcast, 
President Charles de Gaulle says he will re- 
sign if the voters turn down his bill to divide 
France into 22 almost autonomous regions 
and to transform the Senate into a consulta- 
tive body, among other constitutional re- 
forms. 

Apr. 17—Foreign exchange reserves fall 
again. $33.6 million was sent abroad in 
the week ending April 16. 

Apr. 28—Results of yesterday’s voting on the 
constitutional reform referendum reveal 
that de Gaulle’s proposed changes have 
been rejected. De Gaulle resigns. Senate 
President Alain Poher becomes acting 
President until new elections can be held 
in May. 

Apr. 29—Georges Pompidou, former French 
Premier, announces his candidacy to suc- 
ceed Charles de Gaulle as President. He 
receives the endorsement of the Gaullist 


party. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF (West) 


Apr. 29—According to a statement by Fi- 
nance Minister Franz Josef Strauss, a re- 
valuation of the German mark will be 
approved if West Germany’s major trad- 
ing partners simultaneously revalue their 
currencies, and if revaluation is accom- 
plished in a calm atmosphere. 


GHANA 


Apr. 2—The head of state, Joseph Ankrah, 
resigns after admitting he took political 
contributions from a private company. 
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Apr. 8—Akwasi Afrifa, the new chairman of 
the National Liberation Council (Ghana’s 
ruling group), ends a 3-year ban on politi- 
cal activity. After May 1, 1969, political 
parties may be, established. 


GREECE 


Apr. 9— Three basic constitutional rights are 
restored by the military government of Pre- 
mier George Papadopoulos: the inviolabil- 
ity of homes, and the rights of association 
and of assembly. The measures are seen as 
an attempt to avoid condemnation by the 
Western powers who are attending a 
NATO conference in Washington, D.C. 

Apr. 11—Former Greek government officials, 
led by Demetrius Papaspyrou, president of 
Greece’s last parliament, deride the restora- 
tion of some civil rights as “eyewash,” be- 
cause martial law continues. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


ITALY 
(See United Kingdom) 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis; U.S., Foreign 
Policy) 


KOREA, DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE’S 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


LEBANON 
Apr. 24— Premier Rashid Karami submits his 
resignation in a dispute over restrictions 
imposed on commandos operating against 
Israel. The guerrilla camps have been 
swept by violence following government 
attempts to impose a curfew. 


MEXICO 


Apr. 14—Police arrest 70 students following 
a spontaneous rally in Mexico City calling 
for more student authority in running the 


country. 


PAKISTAN 
Apr. 4—The new president of Pakistan, 
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A. M. Yahya Khan, who took power after 
Mohammed Ayub Khan resigned the presi- 
dency March 25, restores portions of the 
constitution but continues the ban on most 
rights and freedoms. Free speech and as- 
sembly, freedom of movement, the right to 
form associations and to contest rulings in 
court are still banned. 


PERU 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


RUMANIA 
Apr. 12—The Communist party newspaper 
Scinteia declares that the Warsaw Pact 
organization will not be allowed to dictate 
orders to Rumanian troops nor to send 
foreign troops to Rumania. 


U.S.S.R. 


(See also Czechoslovakia) 


Apr. 5—Sovetskaya Rossiya, a leading party 
newspaper, publishes an attack against 
Yugoslavia. 

Apr. 9—The 30 Soviet ships in ile Mediter- 
ranean Sea are joined by 7 additional ships. 

Apr. 12—Talks with Communist China over 
the border dispute on the Ussuri River are 
proposed by the Soviet government. The 
proposal is presented in a note to the Chi- 
nese embassy in Moscow. 


UN!TED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Apr. 9—The second Concorde supersonic jet 
airliner developed jointly by Great Britain 
and France makes a successful maiden 
flight at Bristol, England. The French 
version was flown March 2. 

Apr. 15—The 1969-1970 budget is an- 
nounced by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Roy Jenkins. Taxes are increased by $816 
million; two-thirds of the increase is to be 
levied on business. 

Apr. 19—Civil rights rioting breaks out again 
in Londonderry, Northern Ireland, as Ro- 
man Catholic civil rights demonstrators are 
attacked by Protestants. 
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Apr. 21—Bombs are exploded at a reservoir 
and in 9 post offices in an outbreak of mob 
violence in Northern Ireland. 

Apr. 24—Northern Ireland’s Prime Minister, 
Terrence O’Neill, wins his party's approval 
by a narrow margin for “one man, one 

: vote" legislation to increase the rights of 
Roman Catholics in Northern Ireland. 

Apr. 28—O’Neill announces he will resign 
as soon as a new party leader is chosen, 
citing loss of support for his attempts to 
introduce reforms to ease religious tensions. 

British officials join with visiting Italian 
President Guiseppe Saragat to pledge 
greater efforts for European unity. ‘The an- 
nouncement comes directly after news of 
the resignation of French President Charles 
de Gaulle. 


British Territories 
Anguilla 
Apr. 12— British Minister of State Lord Cara- 
don announces he will replace Anthony 
Lee as British Administrator. Lee has been 
the focus of Anguillans’ hostility in their 
2-year rebellion against the Federation of 
St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla. 


St. Lucia 
Apr. 12—St. Lucia’s first general election 
since she became a British associated state 
will be held April 25, it is announced in 
Castries. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Rights 

Apr. 2—In New York, 21 Black Panther 
party members are indicted on charges of 
conspiring to dynamite New York City de- 
partment stores and to kill policemen. 

Apr. 3—Illinois Governor Richard Ogilvie 
calls out 7,000 Illinois National Guard 
troops as rioting breaks out in Negro areas 
of Chicago, on the eve of the first anniver- 
sary of the murder of civil rights leader 
Martin Luther King. 

Apr. 4—Violence breaks out in Memphis, 
Tennessee, during memorial services for 
Martin Luther King. 

Apr. 8—The Department of Justice files a 


suit charging that the Cannon Mills Com- 
pany in North Carolina practices discrim- 
ination against Negroes in employment and 
in rental of company housing; this is its 
first discrimination suit against a major 
Southern textile concern. 

Apr. 16—After a meeting with President 
Richard Nixon yesterday, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare Robert 
Finch says that the administration does not 
plan any changes in the existing school de- 
segregation guidelines. 

Apr. 17—A federal judge in Brooklyn, New 
York, rules that a local draft board may 
not punish a registrant for violation of the 
Selective Service System’s “delinquency 
regulations” by ordering him to report for 
immediate induction. The “delinquency 
regulations” are “not authorized by law,” 
according to the judge. ) 

Apr. 19—Resumption of federal funds for 
Columbia, South Carolina, schools is or- 
dered by a federal hearing examiner who 
has upheld Columbia's modified freedom- 
of-choice school desegregation plan. 

Apr. 25—After leading a march of more than 
3,000 strikers protesting the dismissal of 12 
members of a nonprofessional hospital 
workers local in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, the leader.of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, Ralph David Ab- 
ernathy, is jailed for violating an injunc- 
tion against the local Negro union, which 
is fighting for recognition. 


Économy 


Apr. 3— The Federal Reserve Board raises the 
discount rate (the interest rate it charges 
banks who borrow from the Federal Re- 
serve) from 5.5 per cent to 6 per cent, the 
highest rate since October, 1929. Some 
$650 million in lendable bank funds are 
frozen when the Federal Reserve System 
increases the percentage of bank funds that 
must be held as reserves with local Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Apr. 4— President Nixon announces that the 
U.S. balance of payments problem must be 
solved by correcting the “root causes of our 
problem," not by “a patchwork quilt of 
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controls Three controls over U.S. lend- 
ing and investment abroad are relaxed, 
permitting a theoretical increase of $400 
million in the dollar flow for direct invest- 
ment in 1969. 

Apr. 17—The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that the Gross National Product 
rose by $16 billion in the first quarter of 
1969. 

Apr. 23— The Department of Labor reports 
that the rise in consumer prices in March, 
1969, was .8 of 1 per cent, the sharpest 
price rise for any month since the Korean 
War inflation peak. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis; Cambodia; 
Czechoslovakia) 


Apr. 1—President Nixon talks separately with 
12 leaders of foreign countries who are in 
Washington to attend the funeral of former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Apr. 7—Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
declares that the U.S. plans to begin talks 
on strategic missile arms limitation with 
the U.S.S.R. in “late spring or early sum- 
mer." 

Rogers announces that economic aid and 
trade concessions for Peru will continue; 
he says that Peru is willing to resolve prob- 
blems of compensation through litigation 
for her expropriation of U.S.-owned oil 
facilities. 

Apr. 8—President Nixon confers with Jor- 
dan's King Hussein in Washington and 
urges efforts to settle the crisis in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Apr. il—The President confers with Mah- 
moud Fawzi, special assistant to U.A.R. 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Apr. 14—On the 21st anniversary of the 
establishment of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, President Nixon pledges the 
"highest priority" for Western Hemisphere 
problems. 

Apr. 15—North Korea declares that she has 
shot down a U.S. Navy electronic intelli- 
gence plane with a crew of 31. Depart- 
ment of Defense spokesmen say that an air- 


search for the missing plane has begun. So- 
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viet destroyers are reported aiding in the 
search. (See also U.S., Military.) 

Apr. 18— President Nixon orders reconnais- 
sance flights resumed off the North Korean 
coast and pledges that the U.S. will protect 
the unarmed planes. 

At his news conference, the President 
criticized the Soviet Union for the ousting 
of Czechoslovak Communist leader Alex- 
ander Dubcek and warns that in the future 
similar Soviet action may affect Soviet re- 
lations with the U.S. 

Apr. 24—In Washington, reliable sources re- 
port that, as part of a $30-million arms 
agreement, the U.S. has agreed to sell 
Jordan a squadron of 18 F-104 jet inter- 
ceptors. This is the second squadron the 
U.S. has agreed to supply; the first is sched- 
uled for June, 1969, delivery, after a long 
delay. 


Government 


Apr. 1—Walter J. Hickel, Secretary of the 
Interior, allows the resumption of drilling 
operations on 5 federal leases in Califor- 
nia’s Santa Barbara Channel; 67 other 
leases remain shut down. 

The Food and Drug Administration says 
it intends to act to prevent the marketing 
of 78 drug products containing antibiotics 
because, it claims, they expose patients to 
“an unnecessary risk.” 

Apr. 8—President Nixon sets aside $200 mil- 
lion for rebuilding riot-damaged areas in 
20 cities. The funds were appropriated by 
Congress in 1968 for various urban pro- 
grams. 

Apr. 9—Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., resigns 
as chairman of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. A Negro and a 
Democrat, Alexander charges “a crippling 
lack of Administration support” for his 
work. 

The President names Mrs. Virginia H. 
Knauer as his special assistant for con- 
sumer affairs; Mrs. Knauer is director of 
the Pennsylvania State Bureau of Consumer 
Protection. 

Арг. 11—President Nixon restricts the trans- 
Pacific airline route awards originally 
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granted by President Lyndon Johnson. 

Apr. 12—The President reveals that revisions 
in the Johnson administration budget will 
yield a reduction of $4 billion; the revised 
budget calls for a $5.8 billion surplus for 
fiscal 1970, the largest budget surplus since 
1951. 

Apr. 14—A study released by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity maintains that chil- 
dren who have participated in the govern- 
ment's Head Start Program for disadvan- 
taged children do not achieve on any 
higher level in the first, second and third 
grades than children who did not attend 
Head Start classes. 

In a message to Congress at the end of 
its 10-Чау Easter recess, President Nixon 
outlines a 10-point domestic program, in- 
cluding tax reform, an increase in Social 
Security benefits, new measures to counter 
crime, and a reorganization of the Post 
Office. 

Apr. 15—The administration reveals 50 re- 
visions in the nondefense budget of the 
Johnson administration that make up a re- 
duction of $2.9 billion. 

Apr. 17—William С. Madow of Stanford 
University, an independent consultant for 
the O.E.O., asks to have his name removed 
from the report on Head Start; other critics 
charge that there are “many many scien- 
tific holes" in the study released April 14. 

Apr. 18— President Nixon reveals that he has 
decided not to name Franklin A. Long, vice 
president for research and advanced studies 
at Cornell University, as director of the 
National Science Foundation, because of 
Long's opposition to the antiballistic missile 
program. 

Apr. 21—The President recommends that 
Congress reduce the income tax surcharge 
from 10 per cent to 5 per cent, effective in 
January, 1970, if it also repeals the 7 per 
cent tax credit to business, effective at once. 

The President announces his appoint- 
ment of Representative Donald Rumsfeld 
(К.,Ш.) as director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and as an assistant to 
the President with Cabinet rank. 

Apr. 23—In the first of 4 special messages to 


Congress, the President urges a $61-million 
program to counter organized crime, con- 
centrating on the gambling operations of 
the Mafia. 

Sirhan Bishara Sirhan is condemned to 
death in the gas chamber for the assassina- 
tion in June, 1968, of New York Senator 
Robert Kennedy. Om April 17, the same 
jury found him guilty of murder in the first 
degree. The sentence will be appealed. 

Apr. 24— The President asks Congress to raise 
postage rates, including a raise in the first 
class mail rate from 6 cents to 7 cents an 
ounce. 

Apr. 25— The Food and Drug Administration 
establishes general sanitary regulations to 
apply to all processors whose products are 
used directly as food; these are the first 
general regulations to apply to food proces- 
sors. 

Apr. 26—The Small Business Administration 
admits that it channeled more than $1 mil- 
lion in loans to a trucking concern with 
Mafia connections; some of the money was 
loaned to the company after its Mafia con- 
nection was discovered. 

Apr. 28—Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development George Romney announces 
that President Nixon has ordered a major 
reorganization of the Model Cities Pro- 
gram to give local authorities increased 
power. 

The President admits that he was mis- 
taken in his refusal to appoint Franklin 
Long as director of the National Science 
Foundation. Long has reportedly rejected 
the President’s new offer of the post. 

Apr. 29—In an impromptu speech to a Wash- 
ton meeting of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, President Nixon upholds the prin- 
ciple of responsible dissent but denounces 
campus disruption and calls on the uni- 
versities to “stand up against this kind. of 
situation.” His remarks follow continuing 
student disorders at Harvard, Cornell, Co- 
lumbia, Queens College, City University of 
New York, Williams, Colgate, Princeton, 
Fordham, and other colleges and universi- 
ties around the nation. 

Apr. 30—The President asks Congress to give 
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him authority to consolidate many of the 
500 separate aid programs in the cities and 
States. 


` Labor 


Apr. 2—In Galveston and Houston, Texas, 
longshoremen ratify a labor contract and 
return to work, bringing the maritime strike 
to an end after 103 days. The strike be- 
gan December 20, 1968; it is estimated to 
have cost $4 billion. 

Apr. 13—After more than 28 hours of nego- 
tiation in the office of Labor Secretary 
George P. Shultz, the 10,000-member sig- 
nalmen’s union and the railroads settle a 
wage dispute, averting a nationwide strike. 

Apr. 28—The United Automobile Workers 
strike because of organizational changes at 
General Motors Corporation plants; 28,000 
workers are idle. 


Military 
(See also Foreign Policy) 

Apr. 1—Melvin К. Laird, Secretary of De- 
fense, reveals that because of cuts in the 
defense budget there will be a more than _ 
10 per cent cut in the number of B-52 
bomber raids in South Vietnam. 

Apr. 7—14 soldiers go on trial by court mar- 
tial for mutiny; the commander of the 
Sixth Army has ordered general courts 
martial for 27 soldiers who engaged in a 
sitdown protest on October 14, 1968, at the 
stockade in the Presidio army base in San 
Francisco. In addition to the 14 on trial, 
8 have already been convicted, 3 have 
escaped and the trials of 2 have been post- 
poned. The men were protesting condi- 
tions in the stockade and the fatal shoot- 
ing of a prisoner by an armed guard. 

Apr. 14—The Army orders the undesirable 
discharge of Pfc. Dennis Davis, editor of an 
antiwar underground С.І. newspaper. 
Davis was scheduled for honorable dis- 
charge April 30. 

Apr. 21—A task force of 23 warships includ- 
ing 3 attack aircraft carriers sails into the 
Sea of Japan to protect future flights of 
17.5. reconnaissance planes off the coast of 
North Korea. 
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Apr. 25—Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird declares that if the U.S.S.R. con- 
tinues to stockpile missiles it might have 
2,500 long-range missiles by 1975; the U.S. 
is not planning to increase its force, now 
totaling 1,054. 

Apr. 26—The Defense Department an- 
nounces that Task Force 71—now unoffi- 
cially reported to comprise nearly 40 ves- 
sels—is moving from the Sea of Japan into 
the Yellow Sea off the west coast of Korea. 

Apr. 27—Task Force 71 is reported by the 
Defense Department as being reduced in 
size. Senator Henry Jackson (D.,Wash.) 
charged earlier today that the force was 
not sent into the Yellow Sea but was or- 
dered to leave Korean waters. 


Politics 


Apr. 1—Democrat David К. Obey wins the 
seat formerly held by Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird in the Seventh Congressional 
District in Wisconsin; he is the first Demo- 
crat to win the seat in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

„ Apr. 14—Maryland Representative Rogers C. 
B. Morton succeeds Ray C. Bliss as chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee; he declares that he plans a campaign 
to support the administration's request for 
a Safeguard antiballistic missile defense sys- 
tem. 


Supreme Court 


Apr. 1—The Court agrees to hear an appeal 
to consider whether the civil rights law of 
1866 requires private clubs to admit Ne- 
groes for membership on an equal basis 
with whites. 

Apr. 7—The Court rules unanimously that 
the First Amendment protects a person's 
right to possess obscene material in the 
privacy of his home. 

The Court rules 6 to 3 that New York 
congressional districts must be reappor- 
tioned before the 1970 election; the 1968 
reapportionment of congressional districts 
in New York violates the principle of one 
man, one vote. 

Apr. 21— The Court rules 6 to 3 that poor 
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people who have recently moved from one 
state to another cannot constitutionally be 
denied“ welfare benefits by the states: the 
1-year residency requirements in Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania and the District of Co- 
lumbia violate freedom to travel. 

Apr. 22—The Court rules 6 to 2 that if sus- 
pects in a case are rounded up by police in 
a “dragnet” operation to be fingerprinted, 
the results of the tests cannot be used in 
evidence at a trial. 


VENEZUELA 


Apr. 7—Venezuela announces the renewal of 
diplomatic relations with Peru, which were 
broken in October, 1968. 

Apr. 9—The Venezuelan Supreme Court an- 
nuls the election of Marcos Pérez Jiménez, 
the former dictator, as Senator for the 
Caracas Federal District; his election is 
illegal because he failed to fill the require- 
ments as an "elector." 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 

Apr. 7—Speaking at the opening of the new 
session of parliament, President Nguyen 
Van Thieu outlines a 6-point peace plan 
to end the war. 

Apr. 27—Ten political parties in South Viet- 
nam agree to form a pro-government al- 
liance; a national convention is scheduled 
for May. 

Apr. 30—Tran Buu Kiem, chief negotiator 
for the National Liberation Front, says in 
Paris that the Front is ready for talks with 
other parties “оп the basis of its position" 
to get the peace talks moving. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 
Apr. 13—Elections for deputies to the 5 
chambers of the federal parliament begin; 
voting will continue through May 7. 
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